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INTRODUCTION 


The  best  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  of 
John  Stuart  MUl  is  Mill's  own  account  of  his  economic  studies.  They 
began  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  when  he  was  approaching  the  end  of 
that  unique  educational  process,  enforced  by  the  stem  will  of  his 
father,  which  he  has  described  in  his  Autobiography  for  the  amaze- 
ment and  pity  of  subsequent  generations. 

*'  It  was  in  1819  that  he  took  me  through  a  complete  course 
of  political  economy.  His  loved  and  intimate  friend,  Ricardo, 
had  shortly  before  published  the  book  which  formed  so  great 
an  epoch  in  political  economy ;  a  book  which  would  never  have 
been  published  or  written,  but  for  the  entreaty  and  strong 
encouragement  of  my  father.  ...  No  didactic  treatise  em- 
bodying its  doctrines,  in  a  manner  fit  for  learners,  had  yet 
appeared.  My  father,  therefore,  commenced  instructing  me  in 
the  science  by  a  sort  of  lectures,  which  he  delivered  to  me  in  our 
walks.  He  expounded  each  day  a  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
I  gave  him  next  day  a  written  account  of  it,  which  he  made  me 
rewrite  over  and  over  again  until  it  was  clear,  precise,  and 
tolerably  complete.  In  this  manner  I  went  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  science  ;  and  the  written  outline  of  it  which  resulted 
from  my  daUy  compte  rendu  served  him  afterwards  as  notes  from 
which  to  write  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  After  this 
I  read  Ricardo,  giving  an  account  daily  of  what  I  read,  and 
diBcoesing  .  .  .  the  collateral  points  which  offered  themselves 
in  our  progress. 

"On  Money,  as  the  most  intricate  part  of  the  subject,  he 
made  me  read  in  the  same  manner  Ricardo's  admirable  pamphlets, 
written  during  .  .  .  the  Bullion  controversy ;  to  these  succeeded 
Adam  Smith ;  and  ...  it  was  one  of  my  father's  main  objects 
to  make  me  apply  to  Smith's  more  superficial  view  of  political 
economy  the  superior  Ughts  of  Ricardo,  and  detect  what  was 
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fallacious  in  Smith's  arguments,  or  erroneous  in  any  of  h: 
conclusions.  Such  a  mode  of  instruction  was  excellently  calculate 
to  form  a  thinker ;  but  it  required  to  be  worked  by  a  thinker,  t 
close  and  vigorous  as  my  father.    The  path  was  a  thorny  oni 
even  to  him,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  so  to  me,  notwithstandin 
the  strong  interest  I  took  in  the  subject.    He  was  often,  an 
much  beyond  reason,  provoked  by  my  failures  in  cases  whei 
success  could  not  have  been  expected ;    but  in  the  main  h 
^  method  was  right,  and  it  succeeded.'*  ^ 
After  a  year  in  France,  during  which  he  "  passed  some  time  i 
the  house  of  M.  Say,  the  eminent  poUtical  economist,  who  was 
friend  and  correspondent"  of  the  elder  Mill,^  he  went  a  secon 
time  over  the  same  ground  under  the  same  guidance. 

"  When  I  returned  (1821),  my  father  was  just  finishing  fc 

the  press  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  and  he  made  m 

perform  an  exercise  on  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Benthai 

practised  on  all  his  own  writings,  making  what  he  called  '  marg 

nal  contents ' ;   a  short  abstract  of  every  paragraph,  to  enabl 

the  writer  more  easily  to  judge  of,  and  improve,  the  order  c 

the  ideas,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exposition."  ^ 

This  was  soon  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen.     Four  yeai 

later,  in  1825,  he  made  a  systematic  survey  of  the  field  for  the  thir 

time.    Though  he  was  still  only  nineteen,  he  was  now  fully  embarke 

upon  his  career  as  an  economist,  and  was  contributing  articles  o 

currency  and  commercial  policy  to  the  Westminster  Review.    Yi 

when,  in  that  year,  John  Mill  and  a  number  of  his  youthful  frienc 

entered  upon  "the  joint  study  of  several  of  the  branches  of  science 

which  they  "  wished  to  be  masters  of,"  it  was  once  more  the  wor 

of  the  elder  Mill  which  served  as  the  basis. 

"  We  assembled  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more.  M: 
Grote  lent  a  room  of  his  house  in  Threadneedle  Street.  .  . 
We  met  two  mornings  in  every  week,  from  half-past  eight  ti 
ten,  at  which  hour  most  of  us  were  called  off  to  our  daily  occupa 
tions.  Our  first  sub j  ect  was  Political  Economy.  We  chose  som 
systematic  treatise  as  our  text-book ;  my  father's  Elements  bein 
our  first  choice.  One  of  us  read  a  chapter,  or  some  smalle 
portion  of  the  book.  The  discussion  was  then  opened,  an« 
anyone  who  had  an  objection,  or  other  remark  to  make,  mad 

*  Autobiography t  p.  27  (Pop.  od.  p.  16). 
'  Ibid,  p.  60  (Pop.  ed.  p.  34). 
"  Ibid,  p.  62  (Pop.  ed.  p.  36). 
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it.  Our  rule  waa  to  discuss  thoroughly  every  point  raised  .  .  . 
until  all  who  took  part  were  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  they 
had  individually  arrived  at ;  and  to  follow  up  every  topic  .  .  . 
which  the  chapter  or  the  conversation  suggested,  never  leaving 
it  until  we  had  untied  every  knot.'*  ^ 

The  figure  of  James  Mill  has  been  singularly  obscured  by  the 
more  attractive  personality  of  his  son.  It  may  possibly  be  open  to 
discussion  how  far  James  Mill  was  a  trustworthy  interpreter  of 
Ricardo.  But  what  cannot  be  doubted  is  the  extent  and  penetrating 
character  of  his  influence.  The  evidence  of  his  son  may  certainly 
be  relied  upon  : 

'*  My  father's  writings  and  conversation  drew  round  him  a 
number  of  young  men  who  had  already  imbibed,  or  who  imbibed 
from  him.  a  greater  or  smaUer  portion  of  his  very  decided  political 
and  philosophical  opinions.    The  notion  that  Bentham  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  disciples  who  received  their  opinions 
from  his  lips,  is  a  fable.  .  .  .     The  influence  which  Bentham 
exercised  was  by  his  writings.     Through  them  he  has  produced, 
and  is  producing,  effects  on  the  condition  of  mankind,  wider 
and  deeper  than  any  which  can  be  attributed  to  my  father. 
He  is  a  much  greater  name  in  history.    But  my  father  exercised 
a  far  greater  personal  ascendency.    He  vxu  sought  for  the 
vigour  and  instructiveness  of  his  conversation,  and  did  use  it 
largely  as  an  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  his  opinions.  .  .  . 
'*  It  was  my  father's  opinions  which  gave  the  distinguishing 
character  to  the  Benthamic  or  utilitarian  propagandism  of  that 
time.     They  fell  singly,  scattered  from  him,  in  many  directions, 
but  they  flowed  from  him  in  a  continued  stream  principally  in 
three  channels.    One  was  through  me,  the  only  mind  directly 
formed  by  his  instructions,  and  through  whom  considerable 
influence  was  exercised  over  various  young  men,  who  became, 
in  their  turn,  propagandists.    A  second  was  through  some  of 
the  Cambridge  contemporaries  of  Charles  Austin  .  .  .  some  of 
the  more  considerable  of  whom  afterwards  sought  my  father's 
acquaintance.  .  •  .     The  third  channel  was  that  of  a  younger 
generation   of  Cambridge  undergraduates,  contemporary  .  .  . 
with    Eyton    Tooke,  who  were   .   .   .   introduced  by  him  to 
my  father.  ... 

**  Though  none  of  us,  probably,  agreed  in  every  respect  with 


I  Ihid.  IX.  119  (Pop.  ed.  p.  68). 
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my  father,  his  opinions,  as  I  said  before,  were  the  principal 
element  which  gave  its  colour  and  character  to  the  Uttle  group 
of  young  men  who  were  the  first  propagators  of  what  was  after- 
wards called '  Philosophic  Radicalism.'  Their  mode  of  thinking 
was  characterized  by  ...  a  combination  of  Bentham's  point 
of  view  with  that  of  the  modem  political  economy,  and  with. 
the  Hartleian  metaphysics.  Malthus's  population  principle 
was  quite  as  much  a  banner,  and  point  of  union  among  us, 
as  any  opinion  specially  belonging  to  Bentham.  This  great 
doctrine  ...  we  took  up  with  ardent  zeal,  ...  as  indicating 
the  sole  means  of  realizing  the  improvabiUty  of  human  afPairs 
by  securing  full  employment  at  high  wages  to  the  whole 
labouring  population  through  a  voluntary  restriction  of  the 
increase  of  their  numbers."  ^ 

What  was  true  of  James  Mill's  personal  influence  on  the  entire 

circle  of  young  Philosophic  Radicals  and  over  the  whole  range  of 

their  belie&,  was  pecuUarly  true  of  his  influence  on  the  economic 

opinions  of  his  son.      The  impress  was  deep  and  indehble.     For 

good  or  for  ill, — ^and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction 

to  interpose  between  the  reader  and  the  author   and  to  assign 

'  either    praise  or  blame — John  Mill's  economics  remained  those 

!  of  his  father  down  to  the  end  of  his  life.     His  economics,  that 

'  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  what  he  himself  afterwards  described  as 

''  the  theoretic  principles,"  ^  or  again  as  the  "  abstract  and  purely 

scientific  "  ^  element  in  his  writings :  the  whole,  in  fact,  of  the  doctrine 

of  Distribution  and  Exchange  in  its  application  to  competitive 

conditions.    After  reading  through  the  first  three  Books  of  the  son's 

Principles  of  1848,  one  has  but  to  turn  to  the  father's  Elements 

of  1821  to  realize  that,  though  on  outlying  portions  of  the  field 

,  (like  the  subject  of  Currency)   John   Mill   had  benefited  by  the 

discussions  that  had  been  going  on  during  the  interval,  the  main 

conclusions,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  reasoning,  are  the  same 

in  the  two  treatises.    How  much  of  "the  deposit"  of  doctrine, — 

'  if   we  may   borrow    a  theological  term,— -came   originally  from 

•  Ricardo,  how  much  from  Malthus,  from  Adam  Smith,  from  the 

French  Physiocrats  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  the  general 

movement  of  philosophical  and  poUtical  thought,  is  a  subject  on 

which  much  has  been  written,  but  on  which  we  cannot  now  enter, 

^  Avtobiography,  p.  101  (Pop.  ed.  p.  58). 
s  Ibid.  p.  242  (Pop.  ecL  p.  139). 
>  JhitL  p.  247  (Pop.  ed.  p.  142). 
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It  IB  soffident  for  our  purpose  to  make  His  one  point  clear :  tliat 
it  was  through  James  Mill,  and,  as  shaped  by  James  Mill,  that  it 
chiefly  reached  his  son. 

Tet  John  Mill  certainly  thought,  when  he  was  writing  his  book 
in  1848,  and  still  more  evidently  when  he  wrote  his  Autobiography 
in  1861,  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  himself  and  those 
whom  he  calls,  in  language  curiously  anticipating  that  of  our  own  day, 
"'the  political  economists  of  the  old  school,"  ^  or  *^  the  conmion  run 
of  political  economists."  ^  And  accordingly  it  is  essential  to  observe 
ihat  this  difEerence  consisted,  not  in  any  abandonment  of  the 
"  abstract  science,"  but  in  the  placing  of  it  in  a  new  setting.  In 
substance  he  kept  it  intact ;  but  he  sought  to  surround  it,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  new  environment. 

To  make  this  clear,  we  must  return  to  Mill's  mental  history. 
Though  eminently  retentive  of  early  impressions,  he  was  also,  in  a 
veiy  real  sense,  singularly  open-minded ;   and  the  work  of  his  life 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a  happy  phrase  of  his  own 
linage  :  it  was  a  constant  effort  to  "  build  the  bridges  and  clear  the 
Ipaths  "  which  should  connect  new  truths  with  his  **  general  system  ot 
jthought,"  ^  f .6.  with  his  Benthamite  and  Ricardian  starting  point.    Of 
the  influences,  later  than  that  of  his  father,  which  coloured  his 
^thoughts,  three  must  be  singled  out  for  notice.    They  may  briefly 
•be  summed   up — though  each  name  represents  much  besides — as 
khose  of  Coleridge,  of  Comte,  and  of  his  wife. 
^     In  Coleridge  and  in  the  Coleridgians — such  as  Maurice  and 
Sterhng,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  1828 — he  recognised  the 
English  exponents  of  "the  European  reaction  against  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  century,"^  and  its  Benthamite  outcome. 
That  reaction,  he  came  to  believe,  was  in  large  measure  justifiable ; 
and   in   two  celebrated  articles  in  the  London  and  Westminster 
Beview   in   1838  and  1840^  he  sought  to  expound  Benthamism 
snd  Coleridgism  as  complementary  bodies  of  truth.     He  did  not, 
indeed,  extend  this  appreciation  to  Coleridge's  economic  utterances, 
tfld  compounded  for  the  respect  he  paid  to  his  poUtical  philosophy 
by  the   vivacity  with  which  he  condemned  his  incursions  into 
the  maxe  sacred  field : 

'  Political  Economy.    Book  iv.  ohap.  vL  §  2. 
3  Autobiography,  p.  246  (Pop.  ed.  p.  141). 
>  Ihid,  p.  243  (Pop.  ed.  p.  130). 

*  Jbid.  p.  128  (Pop.  ed.  p,  73), 

*  Reprinted  in  Diaaertaiions  and  Discussions,    Series  L 
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"  In  political  economy  he  writes  like  an  arrant  driveller,  and 

it  would  have  been  well  for  his  reputation  had  he  never  meddled 

with  the  subject.    But  this  department  of  knowledge  can  now 

take  care  of  itself."  ^ 

.       What  Coleridge  helped  him  to  realise  was,  firstly,  the  historical 

moint  of  view  in  its  relation  to  politics,  and  secondly,  and  as  a 

corollary,  the  inadequacy  of  laiasez  faire. 

"  The  Germano-Coleridgian  school  produced  ...  a  philo- 
sophy of  society  in  the  only  form  in  which  it  is  yet  possible,  that 
of  a  philosophy  of  history."  2 
And  again  : 

'*  That  series  of  great  writers  and  thinkers,  from  Herder  to 
I  Michelet,  by  whom  history  .  .  .  ha^  been  made  a  science  of 
causes  and  effects,  ...  by  making  the  events  of  the  past  have 
a  meaning  and  an  intelligible  place  in  the  gradual  evolution  of 
humanity,  have  afforded  the  only  means  of  predicting  and 
guiding  the  future."  * 
Similarly,  after  pointing  out  that  Coleridge  was 

'*  at  issue  with  the  let  alone  doctrine,  or  the  theory  that  govern- 
ments can  do  no  better  than  to  do  nothing," 
he  remarks  that  it  was 

"  a  doctrine  generated  by  the  manifest  selfishness  and  incom- 
petence of  modem  European  governments,  but  of  which,  as  a 
general  theory,  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  say  that  one-half 
of  it  is  true  and  the  other  half  false."  ^ 
.    It  b  not  wonderful  that  the  Bentham  and  Coleridge  articles 
should  '^  make  a  temporary  alienation  between  Mill  and  his  old 
associates  and  plant  in  their  minds  a  painful  misgiving  as  to  his 
adhering  to  their  principles,"  as  we  learn  from  Professor  Bain,  who 
became  an  intimate  friend  of  Mill  shortly  afterwards.^     As  early 
as  1837  Mrs.  Grote  had  been  "  quite  persuaded  that  the  [London 
and  WeHminster]  Review  would  cease  to  be  an  engine  of  propagating 
sound  and  sane  doctrines  on  Ethics  and  Politics  under  J.  M."  ^ 
But   it   is  a  little  surprising,  perhaps,  that   by  1841   Mill  was 
ready  to  describe  himself  in  the  privacy  of  correspondence   as 
having  definitely  withdrawn   from   the   Benthamite   school   ''  in 

*  Diaseriations  and  DiscuasionSf  I.  p.  462. 

2  Ihid,  p.  426.  »  Ibid,  p.  426.  *  Ibid.  p.  463. 

'  Alexander  Bain,  John  Stuart  MiU,  A  Crttidsm  .*  with  'peraonal  recoUectiovs, 
p.  56.  fi  [bid.  p.  57  n. 
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which  I  was  biought  up  and  in  which  I  might  almost  say  I  was 
bom."  1 

The  letter  was  that  in  which  Mill  introduced  himself  to  Comte, 
the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  which  has  only  recently  seen  the 
light  By  the  time  he  wrote  it,  the  influence  of  Coleridge  had  been 
powerfuUy  supplemented  by  that  of  the  French  philosopher.  In- 
deed, with  that  tendency  to  run  into  extremes  which  was  seldom 
qnite  absent  from  him,  Mill  even  declared,  in  addressing  Comte, 
that  it  was  the  impression  produced  as  far  back  as  1828  by  the 
reading  of  a  very  early  work  by  Comte  which  had  ^*  more  than  any 
other  cause  determined  his  definite  withdrawal  from  the  Benthamite 
school.'*  In  his  eager  enthusiasm,  he  probably  ante-dated  Comte's 
infiueoce.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Poiiive  Philosophy  (of  which  the  second  appeared  in  1837)  that 
first  interested  Mill  at  all  deeply  in  Comte's  views ;  though,  as 
ve  shall  notice  later,  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  ideas  akin  to 
them  in  the  writings  of  the  St.  Simonians. 

However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  during 
the  years  1841-3,  when  he  was  engaged  in  completing  his 
great  treatise  on  Lo^,  Mill  was  fascinated  by  Comte's  general 
BTittem,  as  sot  forth  in  the  Positive  Philosophy.  In  October,  1841, 
he  wrote  to  Bain  that  he  thought  Comte's  book,  in  spite  of 
''some mistakes,"  was  "  very  near  the  grandest  work  of  this  age."  ^ 
In  November,  in  the  letter  to  Comte  already  quoted,  he  took  the 
initiative  and  wrote  to  the  French  philosopher  to  express  his  *'  sym- 
pathy and  adhesion."  "I  have  read  and  re-read  your  Cours 
«ith  a  veritable  intellectual  passion,"  he  told  him. 

'*  I  had  indeed  already  entered  into  a  line  of  thought  some- 
what similar  to  your  own ;  but  there  were  many  things  of  the 
first  importance  which  I  had  still  to  learn  from  you  and  I  hope 
to  show  you,  by  and  by,  that  I  have  really  learnt  them. 
There  are  some  questions  of  a  secondary  order  on  which  my 
opinions  are  not  in  accord  with  yours ;  some  day  perhaps  this 
difference  will  disappear;  I  am  not  flattering,  myself  when  I 
believe  that  I  have  no  ill-founded  opinion  so  deeply  rooted  as 
to  resist  a  thorough  discussion," 
Kich  as  he  hoped  to  engage  Comte  in.    It  was  for  this  reason 

*  U  Uvy-Bruhl,  LeUrts  IrUdites  de  John  Siuart  Mill  d  AugusU  ComU 
-Pftris,  1899),  p.  2.    Writing  to  Oomte,  Mill  naturally  employs  Gomtean  phraao- 
■i  fzy,  and  speaks  of  *'  ma  sortie  definitive  do  la  section  benthamiste  de  I'^cole 
McJutioimaire.*'  2  Bain.  J,  S,  Mill.  p.  03. 
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that  he  ventured  to  put  himself  into  conununication  with  '^  tha 

one  of  the  great  minds  of  our  time  which  I  regard  with  most  esteen 

and  admiration,"  and  believed  that  their  correspondence  might  b 

"  of  immense  value "  for  him.    And  in  the  first  edition  of  hi 

Logic,  which  appeared  in  1843,  he  did  not  scruple  to  speak  o 

Comte  as  "  the  greatest  Uving  authority  on  scientific  methods  ii 

}  general."  ^     Into  the  causes  of  this  enthusiasm  it  is  unneccssar 

I  to  enter.    Mill  was  tired  of  Benthamism  :   a  masterly  attempt  U 

'  construct  a  philosophy  of  Science  and  of  Humanity,  which  pai< 

j  attention  at  the  same  time  to  historical  evolution  and  to  the  achieve 

1  ments  of  modem  physical  and  biological  science  (a  side  on  whicl 

^the  Benthamite  school  had  always  been  weak),  and  yet  professei 

^to  be  '*  positive,"  i,e,  neither  theological  nor  metaphysical — ^suc] 

^n  attempt  had,  for  the  time,  an  overmastering  charm  for  him.    Th 

efiect  of  his  reading  of  Comte  on  his  conception  of  the  logic  o 

the  physical  and  biological  sciences  falls  outside  our  present  range 

What  we  have  now  to  notice  are  Oomte's  views  with  regard  t 

political  economy.    They  cannot  but  have  shaken,  at  any  rate  fo 

a  time,  Mill's  confidence  that  what  he  had  learnt  from  his  fathe 

could  "  take  care  of  itself." 

Comte's  ultimate  object  was,  of  course,  the  creation  of  "  th 
Social  Science  "  or  "  Sociology."  To-day  there  are  almost  as  man; 
difEerent  conceptions  of  the  scope  of  ''  sociology "  as  there  ar 
eminent  sociologists  ;  so  that  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  tha 
Comte's  ideal  was  a  body  of  doctrine  which  should  cover  the  life  o 
human  society  in  all  its  aspects.  This  science  could  be  created,  h 
held,  only  by  the  "  positive  "  method — ^by  the  employment  of  the  Ar 
^  of  Observation,  in  its  three  modes,  Direct  Observation  or  Obsei 
vation  proper.  Experiment,  and  Comparison.-  Each  of  these  mode 
of  Observation  would  necessarily  assume  a  character  appropriate  t 
the  field  of  enquiry.  As  to  Observation  proper :  while  the  meta 
physical  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  grossly  exaggerate 
its  difficulties,  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  utility  in  mcr 
collections  of  disconnected  facts.  Some  sort  of  provisional  hype 
thesis  or  theory  or  anticipation  was  necessary,  if  only  to  giv 
direction  to  our  enquiries.  As  to  Experiment :  direct  Experimeni 
as  in  the  physical  sciences,  was  evidently  impracticable,  but  it 
place  could  be  taken  by  a  consideration  of  "  pathological "  state 
of  society  such  as  might  fairly  be  called  *'  indirect "  Experimcfli 

»  Cf.  Bain,  p.  72. 

'^  Cours  de  Philoaophie  Positive,  vol.  iv.  (1839),  pp.  412  seq. 
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And  as  to  Comparison  :  there  was  a  form  of  this  procedure,  viz.  the 
Icomparison  of  "the  different  consecutive  conditions  of  humanity," — 
''  the  historical  method  "  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, — so  fruitful  in 
laociological  enquiry  as  to  constitute  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
lof  this  particular  branch  of  science. 

I  To  this  social  science  of  his  vision  Comte  applied  the  distinction 
he  had  already  applied  to  the  preliminary  sciences,  between  the 
static  and  the  dynamic.^  The  difference  between  "  the  fundamental 
study  of  the  condition  of  existence  of  society  "  and  "  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  its  continuous  movement  "was  so  clear,  in  his  judgment, 
that  he  could  foresee  the  ultimate  division  of  Sociology  into  Social 
Statics  and  Social  Dynamics.  But  to  attach,  in  the  formative  stage 
of  the  science,  any  very  great  importance  to  this  convenient 
distribution  of  the  subject  matter  would,  he  thought,  be  positively 
dangerous,  since  it  would  tend  to  obscure  ''  the  indispensable  and 
permanent  combination  of  the  two  points  of  view." 

Comte's  attitude  towards  political  economy,  as  it  was  then  taught, 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  creating 
a  science  of  society.^  As  part  of  the  general  movement  of  revolu- 
tionary thought,  it  had  had  a  "  provisional "  function,  and  had 
rendered  a  transitory  service  in  discrediting  the  industrial  policy  of 
the  (mden  regime  after  that  policy  had  become  a  mere  hindrance  to 
progress.  It  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  sound  historical  analysis 
W  calHng  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  economic  side  of  life. 

its  practical  utility,  however,  was  by  this  time  a  thing  of  the  past : 
nd  it  was  now  an  actual  obstacle  to  social  advance.  like  the  rest  of 
ke  revolutionary  philosophy,  it  now  tended  to  prolong  and  systema- 
we  social  anarchy.  It  led  people  to  regard  the  absence  of  all 
i^eolating  interventioiv  in  economic  affairs  on  the  part  of  society  as 
4  oniversal  dogma ;  ^d  it  met  all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
Mem  industrial  changes,  such  as  '*the  famous  and  immense 
4eoDomic  question  of  the  effect  of  machinery,"  with  '*  the  sterile 
iphorism  of  absolute  industrial  liberty."  And  these  practical  con- 
leqaences  were  but,  in  Comte's  judgment,  the  consequences  of  its 
underlying  scientific  defects.  From  this  sweeping  condemnation 
Comte  excepts  Adam  Smith,  from  whose  example,  according  to  him, 
the  creators  of  the  contemporary  political  economy  had  completely 
departed.  But  of  the  contemporary  political  economy  he  declares 
that  it  was  fundamentally  metaphysical :  its  creators  had  no  real 

I  Ibid.  pp.  318  seq.  >  Ibid.  pp.  264-70. 
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understanding  of  the  necessity  and  character  of  scientific  observattoi 
Its  '*  inanity  "  was  proved  by  the  absence  in  economic  literature  c 
the  real  tests  of  all  truly  scientific  conceptions,  viz.  continuit 
and  fecundity.  Its  sterile  disputes  on  the  meaning  of  terms  sue 
as  value,  and  utility,  and  production  were  Hke  the  worst  debates  ( 
medieval  schoolmen.  And  the  very  isolation  of  economics  froi 
other  fields  of  social  enquiry  which  economists  had  sought  to  justif 
was  its  decisive  condemnation. 

'*  By  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in  social  studies  the  variou 
general  aspects  are,  quite  necessarily,  mutually  inter-connecte 
and  inseparable  in  reason,  so  that  the  one  aspect  can  only  h 
adequately  explained  by  the  consideration  of  the  others.    It 
certain  that  the  economic  and  industrial  analysis  of  society  car 
not  be  positively  accomplished,  if  one  leaves  out  all  intellectua 
moral   and   poUtical  analysis:    and   therefore   this   irrationi 
.separation  furnishes  an  evident  indication  of  the  essential! 
I  metaphysical  nature  of  the  doctrines  based  upon  it." 
Now  Mill  was  immensely  attracted,  and  for  the  time  possessec 
by  Comte's  general  conception  of  the  Social  Science  or  Sociology? 
and  in   the  concluding  chapters  of  his  Logic  he  took  this  ov< 
bodily,  together  with  Comte's  distinction  between  Social  Statics  an 
Social   Dynamics.^    Just  as  Comte  rejected  the  "  metaphysical 
poUtical  philosophy  of  France,  so  Mill  made  clear  his  opinion  of  tb 
'iL?adequacy  of  '*  the  interest-philosophy  of  the  Bentham  school 
in  its  application  to  "  the  general  theory  of  government."     Tha 
philosophy,  as  he  explained,  was  ''  founded  on  one  comprehensiv 
jpremiss :    namely,  that  men's  actions  are  always  determined  b 
{their  interests."    But  as  this  premiss  was  not  true,  what  were  reall 
''  the  mere  polemics  of  the  day,"  and  useful  enough  in  that  capacity 
were  quite  erroneously  '*' presented  as  the  scientific  treatment  of 
great  question."    And  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Comte  he  added  : 

''  These  philosophers  would  have  appUed  and  did  apply  thci 
principles  with  innumerable  allowances.  But  it  is  not  allowance 
that  are  wanted.  There  is  little  chance  of  making  due  amend 
in  the  superstructure  of  a  theory  for  the  want  of  sufficient  breadt 
in  its  foimdations.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  construct  a  science  ou 
of  a  few  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  phenomena  are  determinec 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  routine  of  practice  or  the  sagacity  c 
conjecture.    We  ought  either  not  to  pretend  to  scientific  forms  o 

1  MUl^s  Logic,  book  vi,  chape.  6, 10. 
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we  ought  to  study  all  the  determining  agencies  equally,  and 
endeavour,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  to  include  all  of  them  within 
the  pale  of  the  science  ;  else  we  shall  infallibly  bestow  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  upon  those  which  our  theory  takes  into 
account,  while  we  misestimate  the  rest  and  probably  underrate 
their  importance."  ^ 

How,  then,  about  poUtical  economy,  which  Comte  had  criticised 
in  precisely  the  same  spirit  ?  Mill  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  throw 
overboard  the  Ricardian  economics  received  from  his  father.  In 
the  first  place,  he  maintained  that  a  distinction  could  be  drawn 
between  the  "  general  Science  of  Society  "  or  "  general  Sociology  " 
and  **  the  separate  compartments  of  the  science,  each  of  which  asserts 
its  conclusions  only  conditionally,  subject  to  the  paramount  control 
of  the  laws  of  the  general  science."  The  ground  for  this  contention 
he  sets  forth  thus  : 

*' Notwithstanding  the  universal  consenst^  of  the  social 
phenomena,  whereby  nothing  which  takes  place  in  any  part  of 
t^e  operations  of  society  is  without  its  share  of  influence  on  every 
odier  part;  and  notwithstanding  the  paramount  ascendency 
which  the  general  state  of  civilisation  and  social  progress  in  any 
given  society  must  hence  exercise  over  the  partial  and  subordinate 
phenomena ;  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  different  species  of  social 
facts  are  in  the  main  dependent,  immediately  and  in  the  first 
resort,  on  different  kinds  of  causes ;  and  therefore  not  only  may 
with  advantage,  but  must,  be  studied  apart.  .  .  . 

**  There  is,/or  eocamj)le,  one  large  class  of  social  phenomena  of 
which  the  immediately  determining  causes  are  principally  those 
which  act  through  the  desire  of  wealth ;  and  in  which  the 
psychological  law  mainly  concerned  is  the  familiar  one  that  a 
greater  gain  is  preferred  to  the  smaller  ...  A  science  may  be 
thus  constructed  which  has  received  the  name  of  Political 
Economy."  * 

In  spite  of  the  *'for  example"  with  which  political  economy 
is  intoxluced,  it  is  clear  that  the  generalisation  was  formulated 
for  the  sake  of  that  one  subject,  subject  to  a  qualification  to  be 
phortly  mentioned. 

"  I  would  not  here  undertake  to  decide  what  other  hypo- 
thetical or  abstract  sciences,  similar  to  Political  Economy,  may 
admit  of  bebg  carved  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  social  science; 

I  Jhid,  ti  p.  472  (ed,  3).  Ihid.  ii.  pp.  48(V-1. 
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what  other  portions  of  the  social  phenomena  are  in  a  snf&cientl 
close  and  complete  dependence,  in  the  first  resort,  on  a  particula 
class  of  causes,  to  make  it  convenient  to  create  a  preliminar 
science  of  those  causes ;  postponing  the  consideration  of  tb 
causes  which  act  through  them  or  in  concurrence  with  thei 
to  a  later  period  of  the  enquiry."  ^ 

But 'Mill  was  not  content  with  this  "  departmental"  view,  take 
by  itself  :  he  proceeded  to  build  two  further  "  bridges  "  between  hi 
new  and  his  old  opinions.  In  an  essay,  written  for  the  most  part  i 
1830,  and  published  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Review  in  1836, 
Mill  had  laid  down  with  the  utmost  stringency  that  the  only  metho 
appropriate  to  political  economy,  t.e.  to  the'Ricardian  economics 
was  the  a  priori  or  deductive  one.  Between  this  and  the  method  c 
Observation  recommended  by  Comte  it  mighthave  been  though 
that  there  was  a  sufficiently  wide  gulf.  But  Mill  now  proceeded  t 
describe  **  the  historical  method," — ^whereby  "  general "  Sociolog; 
was  to  be  built  up  according  to  Comte  and  himself  alike, — in  sue 
terms  as  permitted  him  to  designate  even  that  a  '*  Deductive  Method, 
though  indeed  an  "  Inverse  Deductive  Method."  Thus  the  eviden 
contrast  in  method  was  softened  down  into  the  difference  simpl 
between  "  direct "  and  "  inverse  "  deduction.'"* 

The  other  bridge  was  to  be  a  new  science,  or  couple  of  sciences 
still  to  be  created.  Mill  explained  at  length  in  his  Logic  tha 
there  was  need  of  what  he  denominated  "  Ethology  "  or  a  Scienc 
of  Character.*  Built  upon  this,  there  ought  to  be  a  Politicc 
fithologv,  or  "  a  theory  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  typ 
of  character  belonging  to  a  people  or  to  an  age."^  The  bearin 
of  Political  Ethology  on  Political  Economy  is  thus  summaril 
indicated : 

*'  The  most  imperfect  part  of  those  branches  of  social  enquir 
which  have  been  cultivated  as  separate  sciences  is  the  theor 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  conclusions  are  affected  by  ethologies 
considerations.  The  omission  is  no  defect  in  them  as  abstrac 
or  hypothetical  sciences,  but  it  vitiates  them  in  their  practice 
application  as  branches  of  a  comprehensive  social  science.  I 
political  economy,  for  instance,  empirical  laws  of  human  natui 
are  tacitly  assumed  by  EngUsh  thinkers,  which  are  calculate 
only  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     Among  oth< 

^  Miirs  Logic,  iL  p.  486. 

^  Reprinted  in  Essays  on  aom^  UnsetUed  Questions  of  Polilical  Economy  ( 1 844 

>  Logic,  iL  pp.  476-7.  ^  Ibid,  ii.  p.  441.  »  Ibid.  ii.  p.  48G 
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things  an  intensity  of  competition  is  constantly  supposed, 
which,  as  a  general  mercantile  fact,  exists  in  no  country  in  the 
world  except  those  two.  An  English  political  economist  .  .  .  has 
seldom  learned  that  it  is  possible  that  men,  in  conducting  the 
business  of  selling  their  goods  over  the  counter,  should  care 
more  about  their  ease  or  their  vanity  than  about  their  pecuniary 
gain."  1 

In  spite  once  more  of  the  introductory  "  for  instance,''  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  only  political  economy  that  Mill  has  in  his  mind ;  and  it 
is  primarily  to  remedy  its  "  imperfections  "*that  Political  Ethology 
is  to  be  created.  Political  Ethology,  like  Ethology  itself,  Mill 
conceived  of  as  directly  deductive  in  its  character. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task  to  criticise  either  Mill  or  Comte  :  all  I 
am  seeking  to  do  is  to  make  clear  the  intellectual  relations  between 
them.  And  whether,  in  particular,  a  Science  of  National  Character 
is  possible,  and,  if  possible,  on  what  sort  of  lines  it  may  be  con- 
structed, t  "  would  not  here  undertake  to  decide."  I  go  on  now 
to  the  purely  biographical  facts, — ^which  need  the  more  emphasis 
because  they  have  dropt  altogether  out  of  the  Autcbio^aphy^ — 
that  Mill  took  this  project  of  creating  an  Ethology  very  seriously ; 
that  '*with  parental  fondness  he  cherished  this  subject  for  a  con- 
siderable time  " ;  ^  and  that  he  dropt  it  because  he  could  not  make 
anything  of  it.' 

It  was  in  this  mood  of  recoil  that  he  began  to  think  of  composing 
''a  special  treatise  on  political  economy,  analogous  to  that  of 
kd&m  Smith."  Writing  to  Comte  in  April,  1844,  he  remarked  that 
{or  him  "  this  would  only  be  the  work  of  a  few  months."  *  Some 
particulars  as  to  the  actual  period  of  composition  are  furnished  by 
the  Aulobiography,^ 

**  The  Political  Economy  was  far  more  rapidly  executed 
than  the  Logic,  or  indeed  than  anything'  of  importance  which 
I  had  previously  written.  It  was  commenced  in  the  autunm  of 
1845,  and  was  ready  for  the  press  before  the  end  of  1847.  In 
this  period  of  little  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  interval 
of  six  months  during  which  the  work  was  laid  aside,  while 
I  was  writing  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  .  .  .  urging 
the  formation  of  peasant  properties  on  the    waste  lands  of 


I 

I 


Ibid.  iL  p.  487.  s  Bain,  pp.  78-9. 

Beaulea  Bain*s  account.  Mill's  letters  to  Comte,  printed  by  Ldvy-BnihU 
}|i.  260.  285,  are  of  interest. 

*  Uvy-Brohl  p.  308.  »  P.  235  (Pop.  ed.  p.  135). 
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Ireland.    This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Famine,  the  wint 
of  1846-47." 

After  what  we  have  seen  of  his  mental  history,  it  is  easy 
anticipate  that  Mill  would  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  kind 
treatment  that  economics  had  received  at  the  hands  of  his  fath^ 
or  in  subsequent  years  of  McCulloch  or  Senior.  The  "  principles 
of  abstract  political  economy,  as  he  had  inherited  them,  he  enU 
tained  no  sort  of  doubt  about.  As  has  been  well  said,  within  th 
field  "Mill  speaks  as  one  expoimding  an  established  syBtem.' 
As  late  as  1844  he  hkd  reprinted  in  the  thin  volume  entitl 
Sonie  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy  his  old  ess^ 
on  Method,  and  had  expressed  his  complete  satisfaction,  with 
its  range,  with  the  science  as  it  was  to  be  found  "  in  ti 
writings  of  its  best  teachers."  ^  But  he  was  boimd  to  put  tl 
science  into  some  sort  of  relation  with  that  general  Social  Scien 
or  Philosophy,  of  which  he  had  gained,  or  solidified,  Us  notion  fro 
the  reading  of  Comte.  Accordingly,  he  gave  to  his  book  the  titl 
"  Principles  of  Pohtical  Economy,  wUh  some  of  their  Ajyplicatia 
to  Social  PhUosophyJ^  And  he  himself  spoke  of  the  work  in  lat 
years  in  the  f oUowing  terms  : 

"  It  was,  from  the  first,  continually  cited  and  referred  to 
an  authority,  because  it  was  not  a  book  merely  of  abstra 
science,  but  also  of  application,  and  treated  Political  Econon 
not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  as  a  fragment  of  a  greater  wholi 
a  branch  of  Social  Philosophy,  so  interlinked  with  all  the  oth 
branches,  that  its  conclusions,  even  in  its  own  peculiar  provinc 
are  only  true  conditionally,  subject  to  interference  and  countc 
action  from  causes  not  directed  within  its  scope  :  while  to  t] 
character  of  a  practical  guide  it  has  no  pretension,  apart  fro 
I  other  classes  of  considerations."  » 
It  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  this  "  application 
was  successful, — how  far,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  abstract  8cien< 
lent  itself  to  application.    But  the  character  of  the  imdertakii 
will  be  rendered  clearer  by  noticing  certain  of  its  characteristics. 

Ethology,  as  we  have  seen,  had  receded  from  Mill's  mind.  Bi 
the  thoughts  which  had  given  rise  to  the  project  have  left  the 
traces  in  the  chapter  on   "Competition  and  Custom."*    He 

^  Leslie  Stephen,  The  English  ViiLUarian8^  u.  161. 
3  UnaMed  QuesiioM,  p.  149. 

*  Autobiography,  p.  236  (Pop.  ed.  p  135)* 

*  Book  iL  ohiftp.  £. 
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CuBtom  18  placed  side  by  side  with  Competitioii  as  the  other  agency 
determining  the  division  of  produce  under  the  rule  of  private 
property.  It  is  pointed  out  not  only  that  Competition  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  phenomenon,  so  that,  until  recently,  rents,  for 
iofltance,  were  ruled  by  custom,  but  also  that  "  even  in  the 
present  state  of  intense  competition  "  its  influence  is  not  so  absolute] 
as  is  often  supposed  :  there  are  very  often  two  prices  in  the  samel 
market.    He  asserts  that 

^^pofitical  economists  generally,  and  English  political  econo- 
mists above  others,  are  accustomed  to  lay  almost  exclusive 
stress  upon  the  first  of  these  agencies ;  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
of  competition,  and  take  into  little  account  the  other  and  con- 
flicting principle.  Th^  are  apt  to  express  themselves  as  if 
they  thought  that  competition  actually  does,  in  all  cases,  what- 
ever it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  tendency  of  competition  to  do." 
The  language  in  which  he  goes  on  to  formulate  an  explanation  and 
relative  justification  of  their  practice  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 
'^  This  is  partly  intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  only  through 
the  principle  of  competition  has  political  economy  any  pretension 
to  the  character  of  a  science.  So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages, 
prices,  are  determined  by  compeOV>n,  laws  may  be  assigned 
for  them.  Assume  competition  to  be'their  exclusive  regulator, 
and  principles  of  broad  generality  and  scientific  precision  may 
be  laid  down,  according  to  which  they  will  be  seguiated.  The 
pditical  economist  justly  deems  this  his  proper  imsiness :  and 
as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical  science,  political  economy  cannot 
be  required  to  do  anything  more." 

But,  as  the  ascription  to  Competition  of  an  unlimited  sway  is,  as  a 
nutter  of  fact,  "  a  great  misconceptioh  of  the  actual  cause  of  human 
a&ks.'* 

''to  escape  error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  conclusions  of 
pditical  economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not 
only  what  will  happen  supposing  the  maximum  of  competition, 
but  how  far  the  result  will  be  affected  if  competition  falls  short 
of  the  maximum." 

After  diis  it  might  perhaps  be  expected  that  IGll  would  himself 
*  *tihark  on  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  divergence 
<j'  the  ^  lawa  "  of  "  the  sdenoe  "  from  the  facts  of  life.  But  certainly 
r»>  such  attempt  is  made  within  the  covers  of  his  treatise — ^and  he 
Hikes  it  dear  that  the  application  of  bis  warning  is  to  be  left  to 
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*'  These  obBervations  must  be  received  as  a  general  correctic 
to  be  applied  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly  mention 
or  not,  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subsequent  portiG 
of  this  treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in  general,  proceed 
if  the  known  and  natural  effects  of  competition  were  actuai 
produced  by  it." 

To  discuss  the  conception  of  "  science "  and  its  relation 
*'  law "  which  underHes  such  passages ;  to  compare  it  with  tb 
implied  by  Mill  elsewhere  ;  or  to  enter  into  the  question  whethei 
systematic  ascertainment  and  grouping  of  actual  facts,  guided  1 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  might  not  deserve  to  be  call 
"  scientific,"  even  if  it  did  not  result  in  "  law  " — would  take 
too  far  afield.  By  confining,  as  he  did,  ike  term  "'  science  "  to  ti 
abstract  argument,  and  by  leaving  the  determination  of  its  relati^ 
v.to  actual  conditions  to  what  he  himself  in  another  connexion  ca 
Vthe  sagacity  of  conjecture,"  Mill  undoubtedly  exercised  a  pi 
found  influence  on  the  subsequent  character  of  economic  writii 
in\  England. 

sAnother  result,  in  the  PoUtical  Economy^  of  the  precedii 
phado  of  Mill's  social  speculation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  distincti^ 
betweim  Statics  and  DynpfBics  which  he  now  introduces  in 
economics  itself.^  la'^^  Loffio^  as  we  have  noticed,  tl 
distinction  was  applied,  following  Comte,  only  to  the  genet 
Sociology  whisJt  was  to  be  created  by  '^  the  historical  method 
But  the  ger^^^\l  Sociology  being  indefinitely  postponed,  becau 
the  Ethology  which  in  Mill's  judgment  was  its  necessary  fou 
dation  was  not  forthcoming,  it  seemed  proper  to  employ  tl 
distinction  in  the  *' preUminary "  science,  and  to  add  in  tl 
PoUUcal  Economy  itself  a  ''  theory  of  motion"  to  the  ''theory 
equihbrium."    Thus  employed,  however,  the  distinction  becom 

i something  very  different  from  what  Comte  had  intended*  Alma 
the  whole  of  Mill's  Book  IV  on  the  Progress  of  Society  consists  of 
highly  theoretical  and  abstract  argument  as  to  the  effect  on  Price 
Bents,  Profits,  and  Wages,  unihin  a  competitive  society  of  the  frese 
type,  of  the  progress  of  population,  capital,  and  the  arts  of  productio 
in  various  combinations.  Much  of  the  substance  of  these  argumen 
was  derived  from  Ricardo  or  his  school ;  and  the  whole  discussio 
even  when  Mill  takes  an  independent  line  of  his  own,  moves  with 
the  Ricardian  atmosphere.  This  statement  of  fact  does  not  necc 
sarily  imply  condenmation.    It  is  made  only  to  clear  Mill's  use 

^  Book  iy.  ohap.  1. 
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the  terms  "  static  "  and  "  dynamic  "  in  his  PolUtcal  Economy  from 
the  ambiguity  which  his  own  previous  use  of  the  term  in  relation 
to  general  Sociology  might  cause  to  ding  to  it.  And  we  must 
except  the  last  chapter  of  the  Book,  dealing  with  ^'the  Probable 
Futurity  of  the  Working  Classes,''  which  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
ultimate  victory  of  Co-operation,  and  has  little  or  no'  connexion 
with  what  goes  before. 

And  now  we  come  finally  to  what  Mill  himself  regarded  as  the 
dintinguishing  characteristic  of  his  work ;  and  with  it  we  reach  the 
third  of  the  influences  that  afEected  the  movement  of  his  mind  after 
his  early  education.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  distinction  which 
Bfill  drew  between  the  laws  of  the  Production  and  those  of  the  ; 
Distribution  of  wealth.^  With  the  formal  statement  in  the 
Principlea  may  be  compared  the  passage  in  the  Autobiography,^ 
where  Mill  gives  an  account  of  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
(who  became  his  wife  in  April,'  1851) : 

'*  The  purely  scientific  part  of  the  Politioctl  Economy  I  did 
not  leam  from  her ;  but  it  was  chiefly  her  influence  that  gave  to 
the  book  that  general  tone  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all 
previous  expositions  of  political  economy  that  had  any  pre- 
tennon  to  being  scientific.  .  .  .  This  tone  consisted  chiefly  in 
-making  the  proper  distinction  between  the  laws  of  the  Produc- 
tion of  wealth — ^which  are  real  laws  of  nature,  dependent  on 
:the  properties  of  objects — and  the  modes  of  its  Distribution, 
'which,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  depend  on  human  will. 
iThe  common  run  of  poUtical  economists  confuse  these  together, 
under  the  designation  of  economic  laws,  which  they  deem 
incapable  of  being  defeated  or  modified  by  human  effort ; 
ascribing  the  same  necessity  to  things  dependent  on  the 
unchangeable  conditions  of  our  earthly  existence,  and  to  those 
which,  being  but  the  necessary  consequences  of  particular 
social  arrangements,  are  merely  co-extensive  with  these  :  given 
certain  institutions  and  customs,  wages,  profits,  and  rent 
will  be  determined  by  certain  causes ;  but  this  class  of  political 
economists  drop  the  indispensable  presupposition,  and  argue 
that  these  causes  must,  by  an  inherent  necessity,  against  which 
no  human  means  can  avail,  determine  the  shares  which  fall,  in 
the  division  of  the  produce,  to  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 

'  8ee  the  oonclnding  paragraphs  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  and  book  ii. 
chap.  L  f  1. 

'  P.  246  (Popi  ed.  p.  141). 
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The  Prvn/cvpies  of  Political  Economy  yielded  to  none  of  i 
predecessors  in  aiming  at  the  scientific  appreciation  of  the  actic 
of  these  causes,  under  the  conditions  which  they  presuppose ;  bi 
it  set  the  example  of  not  treating  those  conditions  as  final.  Tl 
economic  generalizations  which  depend  not  on  necessities  < 
nature  but  on  those  combined  with  the  existing  arrangements  < 
society,  it  deals  with  only  as  provisional,  and  as  liable  to  be  muc 
altered  by  the  progress  of  social  improvement.  I  had  indec 
partially  learnt  this  view  of  things  from  the  thoughts  awakenc 
in  me  by  the  speculations  of  the  St.  Simonians ;  but  it  was  mac 
a  living  principle  pervading  and  animating  the  book  by  my  wife 
promptings." 

It  would  be  interesting,  had  I  space,  to  try  to  distinguish  tl 
various  currents  of  thought  which  converged  at  this  time  upc 
Mill  and  his  wife.  They  were  both  people  of  warm  hearts  an 
generous  sympathies  ;  and  the  one  most  important  fact  about  Mill 
Principles,  besides  its  being  the  work  of  the  son  of  his  fathe 
is  that  it  was  published  in  the  great  year  1848.  Mill's  person 
friendship  with  Carlyle  and  Maurice  in  England,  his  keen  intere 
for  years  in  St.  Simonism  and  all  the  other  early  phases  of  Frenc 
"  socialism,'*  sufficiently  disposed  him,  if  he  wore  the  old  politic 
economy  at  all,  to  wear  it  "  with  a  difference."  I  do  not  propose  i 
add  one  more  to  the  numerous  arguments  as  to  the  validity  of  tl 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  Production  and  the  modes  i 
Distribution.  But  I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  word  whi( 
was  constantly  in  Mill's  mouth  in  this  connexion — ^and  that  is  tl 
word  "  provisional " ;  a  word  which,  according  to  his  own  accour 
he  had  picked  up  from  Austin.^  He  used  it  twice  in  the  letter 
Comte  announcing  his  intention  to  write  an  economic  treatise  : 

"  I  know  your  opinion  of  the  political  economy  of  tl 
day :  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  it  than  you  have ;  but,  if 
write  anything  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  never  losing  out  of  sigi 
the  purely  provisional  character  of  all  its  concrete  conclusion 
and  I  shall  take  special  pains  to  separate  the  general  laws 
Production,  which  are  necessarily  common  to  all  industri 
societies,  from  the  principles  of  the  Distribution  and  Exchan] 
of  wealth,  which  necessarily  presuppose  a  particular  state 
society,  without  implying  that  this  state  should,  or  even  ca 
indefinitely  continue.  ...  I  believe  that  such  a  treatise  mig! 
have,  especially  in  England,  great  provisional  utility,  and  th 

^  Autobiography t  p.  234  (Pop.  ed.  p.  134). 
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it  will  greatly  help  the  positive  spirit  to  make  its  way  into 
political  discussionB."  ^ 

Thea  followed  a  curious  interchange  of  letters.  Comte  replied 
politely  that  he  was  glad  to  learn  of  Mill's  project,  and  that  he  did 
not  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  useful,  by  contributing  to  the 
spread  of  the  positive  spirit. 

''Although  an  economic  analysis,  properly  so  called,  ought  not, 
;  in  my  opinion,  to  be  finally  conceived  of  or  undertaken  apart 
from  the  general  body  of  sociological  analysis,  both  static  and 
dynamic,  yet  I  have  never  refused  to  recognise  the  provisional 
efficacy  of  this  kind  of  present-day  metaphysics."  ^ 
Mill  wrote  in  return  that  he  was  pleased  to  get  Comte's  approba- 
tion, since  he  was  afraid  Comte  might  have  thought  his  project 
"  enentially  anti-scientific  " ; 

'*and  so  it  would  really  be  if  I  did  not  take  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  establish  the  purely  provisional  character  of 
any  doctrine  on  industrial  phenomena  which  leaves  out  of  sight 
the  general  movement  of  humanity."  ^ 
(  omte  once  more  replied  that  he  thought  Mill's  project  a  happy 

^  When  regarded  as  having  the  purely  preliminary  purpose 
and  provisional  office  that  are  assigned  to  it  by  a  general 
historical  view,  poUtical  economy  loses  its  principal  dangers 
and  may  become  very  useful."  * 

It  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  the  correspondents  are  at  cross 
puqiQses.     By  **  provisional "  Ck>mte  means  untU  a  positive  Sociology  ! 
f^n  he  created  ;  Mill  means  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  private  \ 
jrffforty  lasts.    Until  the  present  social  system  should  be  funda-  , 
m«*iiully  changed,  Mill  clearly  regarded  the  Ricardian  economics  as 
.-«>  far  applicable  to  existing  conditions  as  to  call  for  no  substantial 
'-^iafio   in    method  or  conclusions.    And  by  this  attitude, — ^by 
>f«TTing  any  breach  with  Ricardian  political  economy  to  a  time 
'mparable  in  the  minds  of  men  less  ardent  than  himself  to  the  Greek 
/vA'mds, — ^he  certainly  strengthened  its  hold  over   many  of  his 
•^*irts. 

*^ce  Mill^B  time  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  economic. 

.\prfl  3.  1844.     Tratudftted  from  the  French  text  in  L^vy-BruhU  p.  309. 
lUy  I,  1844.     Ibid,  p.  314.     The  original  French  should  be  consulted, 
i '  •  1 1 1  nil  Mr  in  a  free  rendering  to  give  aU  the  nuance*  of  the  original. 
lueft,  1844.     Ibid,  p.  322.  *  July 22, 1844.     Ibid,  p. 338. 
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i^riting.  Thfi  German  £^storic«J  School  has  come  into  ^xistema 
and  has  reached  a  high  point  of  achievement  in  the  treatise  o 
GuBtav  Schmoller.  On  the  other  hand,  other  bodies  of  theor 
have  iap4e  their  appearance^  quite  as  abstract  as  the  Ricardia: 
which  they  reject :  and  here  the  names  of  Jevonsand  Menger  stan* 
out  above  the  rest.  An  equally  abstract  SociaUst  doctrine,  th 
creation  largely  of  Marx,  has  meantime  waxed  and  waned.  Bu 
Mill's  Prinotplfi9  will  long  continue  to  be  read  and  will  deserv 
to  be  read.  It  represents  an  interesting  pha^e  in  the  intellectua 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  its  werit  is  more  thai 
historical.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  stimulating  books  that  cai 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  students,  if  they  are  cautijoned  at  £he  outse 
against  regarding  it  as  necessarily  final  in  all  its  parts.  On  som 
topics  there  is  stiU,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  better  in  the  Englisi 
language ;  on  others  Mill's  treatment  is  still  the  best  point  of  dc 
.•f^  parture  for  further  enquiry.    Whatever  its  faults,  few  or  many,  i 

is  a  great  treatise,  conceived  and  executed  on  a  lofty  plane,  an< 
breathing  a  noble  spirit.  Mill — especially  when  we  penetrate  beneatl 
the  magisterial  flow  of  his  final  text,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  do  b; 
the  record  in  this  edition  of  his  varying  moods — is  a  very  humai 
personality.  The  reader  of  to-day  is  not  likely  to  come  to  him  in  to 
receptive  a  spirit ;  and  for  a  long  time  there  will  be  much  that  cvei 
those  whp  most  differ  from  him  will  still  be  able  to  learn  from  hi 
pages. 


It  remains  now  to  describe  the  character  of  the  present  editioi 
The  text  is  that  of  the  seventh  edition  (1871),  the  last  revise 
by  Mill;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  occasional  but  misleadii^ 
misprints  which  had  crept  into  it  have  now  all  been  corrected.  ] 
has  not  seemed  desirable  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of  editorii 
comment.  But  in  the  one  case  where  Mill  himself  publicly  abandone 
an  important  doctrine  of  his  Principles^ — that  of  the  Wages  Fun 
— it  has  seexo/ed  proper  to  give  an  excerpt  from  his  later  writings  i 
the  Appendix.  And  the  same  plan  has  been  pursued  with  regar 
to  Mill's  latest  views  on  Socialism.  I  have  also  appended  a  seri( 
of  references  to  the  chief  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  mai 
topics  of  Mill's  treatise,  especially  those  of  a  controversial  natur* 
since  his  time.  That  I  have  altogether  escaped  the  influence  ( 
personal  bias  in  this  selection  I  can  hardly  hope.  If  the  referenct 
under  any  head  should  seem  scanty  or  one-sided,  it  should  be  boru 
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in  mind  that  they  are  intended  to  include  only  those  outstanding 
works  whose  value  is  generally  recognised  by  all  serious  economists, 
and  that  the  choice  is  limited  in  the  main  to  the  books  that  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  EngUsh-reading  public. 

The  characteristic  feature,  however,  oi  this  edition  is  the  in- 
dication in  the  notes  of  all  the  significant  changes  or  additions  made 
bj  imi  in  the  course  of  the  six  editions  revised  by  himself.    The 
dates  of  these  editions,  after  the  first  in  1848,  were  1849,  1852, 
1857,  1862,  1865,  and  1871.    In  every  one  of  these  Mill  made  note- 
worthy alterations:    Rewriting,  or  the  addition  of  whole  sections 
or  paragraphs,  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  earUer  editions  ;  but  even 
in  the  last,  that  of  1871,  the  "  few  verbal  corrections  "  of  which 
Mill  speaks  in  his  Preface  were  sufficient,  in  more  passages  than  one, 
to  give  a  dilEerent  complexion  to  the  argument.    My  attention  was 
called  to  this  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Prindfles 
bv  Miss  M.  A.  Ellis'  article  in  the  Economic  Journal  for  June, 
1906 ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  interest  of  students  would  be 
aroused  by  a  record  of  tiie  variations.    Accordingly  I  have  com- 
pared the  first  and  the  seventh  edition  page  by  page  and  paragraph 
by  paragraph ;  and  where  any  striking  divergence  has  shown  itself, 
I  have  looked  up  the  earlier  editions  and  ascertained  the  date  of  its 
first  appearance.    This  has  proved  an  unexpectedly  toilsome  business, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  notes  that  Miss  Ellis  has  been  good 
enough  to  put  at  my  disposal ;   and  I  cannot  feel  quite  sure  that 
nothing  has  escaped  my  eye  that  ought  to  be  noted.    Mere  changes 
of  language  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  style  I  have  disregarded, 
though  I  have  erred  rather  in  the  direction  of  including  than  of 
f  xchiding  every  apparent  indication  of  change  of  opinion  or  even  of 
nuiod.     All  editorial  notes  are  placed  within  square  brackets ;  and 
I  have  added,  and  marked  in  the  same  way,  the  dates  of  all  Mill's 
own  foot-notes  subsequent  to  the  first  edition.    As  Mill's  revision 
of  the  t^xt,  though  considerable,  was  rather  fragmentary,  his  time- 
rp fercncea  are  occasionally  a  Httle  bewildering  :    a  "  now  "  m  his 
vxt  may  mean  any  time  between  1848  and  1871.    In  every  case 
wLere  it  aeemed  necessary  to  ascertain  and  to  remind  the  reader  of 
tb«  time  when  a  particular  sentence  was  written,  I  have  inserted 
t^^  date  in  the  text  in  square  brackets. 

Mill's  punctuation  is  not  quite  so  preponderatingly  grammatical 
u  punctuation  has  since  become.  As  in  all  the  books  of  the 
middle  of  last  century,  it  is  also  largely  rhetorical.  The  printers  had 
.'>^ad7,  during  the  course  of  six  editions,  occasionally  used  their 
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discretion  and  dropt  out  a  misleading  comma.  I  have  ventured  to 
carry  the  process  just  a  little  further,  and  to  strike  out  a  few  rhetorical 
commas  that  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  easy  understanding  of  the 
text.     The  Index  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  M.  A.  ElUs. 

I  must  express  my  thanks  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  Mill's  posthumous  articles, 
and  to  the  Hon.  Hugh  Elliot  for  permitting  me  to  refer  to  the 
Letters  of  Mill  which  he  is  now  editing. 


W.  J.  ASHLEY. 


Edobaston, 

Se'pte.mher,  1909, 


PREFACE 

[1848] 


The  appearance  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  on  a  subject  on  which 
so  many  works  of  merit  already  exist,  may  be  thought  to  require 
dome  explanation. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  existing  treatise 
on  Political  Economy  contains  the  latest  improvements  which  have 
htien  made  in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  Many  new  ideas,  and  new 
applicntiona  of  ideas,  have  been  elicited  by  the  discussions  of  the 
lust  few  years,  especially  those  on  Currency,  on  Foreign  Trade,  and 
on  the  important  topics  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with 
Colonization  :  and  there  seems  reason  that  the  field  of  Political 
Economy  should  be  re-surveyed  in  its  whole  extent,  if  only  for  the 
poipoae  of  incorporating  the  results  of  these  speculations,  and 
I 'ringing  them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  previously  laid 
down  by  the  best  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

To  supply,  however,  these  deficiencies  in  former  treatises  bearing 
a  similar  title,  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  object  which  the 
author  has  in  view.  The  design  of  the  book  is  different  from  that 
of  %ny  treatise  on  Political  Economy  which  has  been  produced  in 
England  mnce  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one  in 
«bt'fa  it  most  differs  from  some  others  which  have  equalled  or  even 
furpassed  it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
suhj^t,  is  that  it  invariably  associates  the  principles  with  their 
applications.  This  of  itself  implies  a  much  wider  range  of  ideaa 
aLd  of  topics  than  are  included  in  Political  Economy,  considered 
^  a  branch  of  abstract  speculation.  For  practical  purposes, 
P<«SticaI  £conomy  is  inseparably  intertwined  with  many  other 
(•r^orheB  of  Social  Philosophy.  Except  on  matters  of  mere  detail, 
tt<Ti*  are  perhaps  no  practical  questions,  even  among  those  whicl^ 
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approach  nearest  to  the  character  of  purely  economical  questions, 
which  admit  of  being  decided  on  economical  premises  alone.  And 
it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth  ;  because, 
in  his  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals  id 
other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  feeUng  of  command  ovei 
the  principles  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
the  WecMi  of  NaiionSt  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Economy 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  impressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  work  similar  in  its  object 
and  general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the 
more  extended  knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age, 
is  the  kind  ol  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present 
requires.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  in  many  parts  obsolete, 
and  in  all,  imperfect.  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  hai 
grown  up  almost  from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
the  philosophy  of  society,  from  which  practically  that  eminent 
thinker  never  separated  his  more  pecuUar  theme,  though  still  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond 
fne  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of  treating  his  subject  with 
the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its  theory,  or  to  exhibit 
the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  relation  in  which  thev 
stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as  he  did,  with 
such  admirable  success,  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  his  century, 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept 
before  him.  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a 
sufficiently  useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all 
the  chances  of  failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although 
his  object  is  practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits, 
popular,  he  has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages 
by  the  sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires 
that  his  treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  Pofitical  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that 
such  an  exposition  should  be  found  in  it.i 

*  fThe  original  Preface  remained  unchanged  throughout  the  subsequent 
editions.  But  each  o{  the  later  editions  during  the  author's  lifetime  contained 
nn  addition  peculiar  to  itaelf,  either  a  new  paragraph  subjoined  to  the 
oriorinal  preface  or  a  further  preface.  Theso  are  reprinted  in  the  present 
edition.] 
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[Addition  to  the  Preface  in  the  Second  Edition,  1849] 

The  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  edition  are  generally 
of  httle  moment ;  but  the  increased  importance  which  the  Socialist 
controversy  has  assumed  since  this  work  was  written  has  made  it 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  chapter  which  treats  of  it ;  the  more  so,  as 
the  objections  therein  stated  to  the  specific  schemes  propounded 
by  some  Socialists  have  been  erroneously  understood  as  a  genera) 
condemnation  of  all  that  is  commonly  included  under  that  name. 
A  full  appreciation  of  Sdciahsm,  and  of  the  questions  which  it  raises, 
can  only  be  advantageously  attempted  in  a  separate  work. 


Preface  to  the  Third  Edition  [July,  1852] 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  several 
chapters  either  materially  added  to  or  entirely  re-cast.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  '*  Means  of  abolishing  Cottier 
Tenantry,'*  the  suggestions  contained  in  which  had  reference 
exclnaively  to  Ireland,  and  to  Ireland  in  a  condition  which  has  been 
much  modified  by  subsequent  events.  An  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  theory  of  International  Values  laid  down  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  the  Third  Book. 

The  chapter  on  Property  has  been  almost  entirely  re-wiitten. 
I  was  far  from  intending  that  the  statement  which  it  contained  of  the 
objections  to  the  best  known  Socialist  schemes  should  be  under- 
stood as  a  condemnation  of  Socialism,  regarded  as  an  ultimate 
result  of  human  progress.  The  only  objection  to  which  any  great 
importance  will  be  found  to  be  attached  in  the  present  edition  is 
the  unprepared  state  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  the  labouring 
cltisett  in  particular ;  their  extreme  unfitness  at  present  for  any 
order  of  things,  which  would  make  any  considerable  demand  on 
either  their  intellect  or  their  virtue.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  end  of  social  improvement  should  be  to  fit  mankind  by  culti- 
^  ation  for  a  state  of  society  combining  the  greatest  personal  freedom 
with  that  just  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labour  which  the  present 
laws  of  property  do  not  profess  to  aim  at.  Whether,  when  this 
itate  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation  shall  be  attained,  individual 
property  in  some  form  (though  a  form  very  remote  from  the  present) 
or  community  of  ownership  in  the  instruments  of  production  and 
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a  regulated  division  of  the  produce  will  afford  the  circumstances 
most  favourable  to  happiness,  and  best  calculated  to  bring  human 
nature  to  its  greatest  perfection,  is  a  question  which  must  be  left, 
as  it  safely  may,  to  the  people  of  that  time  to  decide.  Those  of  the 
present  are  not  competent  to  decide  it. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Futurity  of  the  Labouring  Classes  "  has 
been  enriched  with  the  results  of  the  experience  afforded,  since  this 
work  was  first  pubHshed,  by  the  co-operative  associations  in  France. 
That  important  experience  shows  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  larger 
and  more  rapid  extension  of  association  among  labourers  than 
could  have  been  successfully  attempted  before  the  calumniated 
democratic  movements  in  Europe,  which,  though  for  the  present 
put  down  by  the  pressure  of  brute  force,  have  scattered  widely  the 
seeds  of  future  improvement.  I  have  endeavoured  to  designate 
more  clearly  the  tendency  of  the  social  transformation^  of  which 
these  associations  are  the  initial  step ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
disconnect  the  co-operative  cause  from  the  exaggerated  or  altogether 
mistaken  declamations  against  competition,  so  largely  indulged  in 
by  its  supporters. 

[Addition  to  the  Preface  in  the  Fourth  Edition,  1857] 

The  present  edition  (the  foiirth)  has  been  revised  throughout, 
and  some  additional  explanations  inserted  where  they  appeared  to 
be  necessary.  The  chapters  to  which  most  has  been  added  are 
those  on  the  Influence  of  Credit  on  Prices,  and  on  the  Regulation 
of  a  Convertible  Paper  Currency. 

[Addition  to  the  Preface  in  the  Fifth  Edition,  1862] 

The  present  fifth  edition  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  the 
facts,  on  several  subjects,  brought  down  to  a  later  date  than  in  the 
former  editions.  Additional  arguments  and  illustrations  have  been 
inserted  where  they  seemed  necessary,  but  not  in  general  at  any 
considerable  length. 

[Addition  to  the  Preface  in  the  Sixth  Edition,  1865] 

The  present,  like  all  previous  editions,  has  been  revised  through- 
out, and  additional  explanations,  or  answers  to  new  objections, 
have   been  inserted  where  they  seemed  necessary ;    but  not,  in 
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general,  to  any  confliderable  length.  The  chapter  in  which  the 
greatest  addition  has  been  made  is  that  on  the  Kate  of  Interest ; 
and  for  most  of  the  new  matter  there  introduced,  as  well  as  for 
many  minor  improvements,  I  am  indebted  to  the  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  my  friend  Professor  Caimes,  one  of  the  most  scientific 
of  living  poHtical  economists. 

[Addition  to  the  Pebfacb  in  "  The  People's  Edition/'  1865] 

The  present  edition  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  sixth,  except 
that  all  extracts  and  most  phrases  in  foreign  languages  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  a  very  small  number  of  quotations,  or 
parts  of  quotations,  which  appeared  superfluous,  have  been  struck 
out.!  A  reprint  of  an  old  controversy  with  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  the  condition  of  landed  property  in  France,  which  had  been 
subjoined  as  an  Appendix,  has  been  dispensed  with.^ 
• 

Pbeface  to  the  Seventh  Edition  [1871]  * 

The  present  edition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal  correc- 
tions,' corresponds  exactly  with  the  last  Library  Edition  and  with 
the  People's  Edition.  Since  the  pubUcation  of  these,  there  has  been 
some  instructive  discussion  on  the  theory  of  Demand  and  Supply, 
and  on  the  influence  of  Strikes  and  Trades  Unions  on  wages,  by 
which  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  these  subjects ;  but  the 
rf^ts,  in  the  author's  opinion,  are  not  yet  ripe  for  incorporation 
in  a  general  treatise  on  Political  Economy.f  For  an  analogous 
rt'ason,  all  notice  of  the  alteration  made  in  the  Land  Laws  of  Ireland 
by  the  recent  Act,  is  deferred  until  experience  shall  have  had  time  to 
pronounce  on  the  operation  of  that  well-meant  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  greatest  practical  evil  in  the  economic  institutions  of  that  country. 

*  priie  EngUsh  translations  in  the  People's  edition  have  similarly  been 
•ulwtttuted  for  the  originals  in  this.  Students',  edition,  but  none  of  the  quotations 
bave  been  omitted.] 

'  [This  example  has  been  followed  in  the  present.  Students*,  edition.] 

*  The  last  in  the  author's  lifetime;  [and  to  the  subsequent  eighth  and 
ninth  library  editions]. 

'  \Re^,  however,  pp.  934,  936.] 

^  Tbm  present  state  of  the  discussion  may  be  learnt  from  a  review  (by 
Ml*  Miihor)  of  Mr.  Thornton's  work  "  On  Labour,"  in  the  Fortnightly 
Renew  of  May  and  June,  1869.  and  from  Mr.  Thornton's  reply  to  that 
n-virw  in  the  second  edition  of  his  very  instructive  book.  [See  Appendix  O. 
Tkt  truces  fund  Dodrine.] 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY 


PRELimNARY  REMARKS 

In  eveiy  department  of  human  afiairs,  Practice  long  precedes 
Science :  systematic  enquiry  into  the  modes  of  action  of  the  powers 
of  DAtore  is  the  tardy  product  of  a  long  course  of  efforts  to  use 
those  powers  for  practical  ends.  The  conception,  accordingly, 
of  PoGtical  Economy  as  a  branch  of  science  is  extremely  modern ; 
hat  the  subject  with  which  its  enquiries  are  conversant  has  in  all 
ages  necessarily  constituted  one  of  the  chief  practical  interests  of 
mankind,  and,  in  some,  a  most  unduly  engrossing  one. 

That  subject  is  Wealth.  Writers  on  Political  Economy  profess 
to  teach,  or  to  investigate,  the  nature  of  Wealth,  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  distribution  :  including,  directly  or  remotely,  the 
operation  of  all  the  causes  by  which  the  condition  of  mankind,  or  of 
Hny  aodety  of  human  beings,  in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of 
hnman  desire,  is  made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.  Not  that  any 
treatise  on  Political  Economy  can  discuss  or  even  enumerate  all 
these  causes ;  but  it  undertakes  to  set  forth  as  muoh  as  is  known 
of  the  laws  and  principles  according  to  which  they  operate. 

Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes, 
of  what  is  meant  by  wealth.  The  enquiries  which  relate  to  it  are 
in  no  danger  of  being  confounded  with  those  relating  to  any  other 
of  the  great  human  interests.  All  know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
richt  another  thing  to  be  enlightened,  brave,  or  humane ;  that  the 
queitions  how  a  nation  is  made  wealthy,  and  how  it  is  made  free, 
or  Tirtnoos,  or  eminent  in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  arms,  or  in 
polity,  are  totally  distinct  enquiries.    Those  things,  indeed,  are  all 
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indirectly  connected,  and  react  upon  one  another.  A  people  has 
sometimes  become  free,  because  it  had  first  grown  wealthy ;  or 
wealthy,  because  it  had  first  become  free.  The  creed  and  laws 
of  a  people  act  powerfully  upon  their  economical  condition ;  and 
this  again,  by  its  influence  on  their  mental  development  and  social 
relations,  reacts  upon  their  creed  and  laws.  But  though  the  sub- 
jects are  in  very  close  contact,  they  are  essentially  different,  and 
have  never  been  supposed  to  be  otherwise. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  aim  at  metaphysical 
nicety  of  definition,  where  the  ideas  suggested  by  a  term  are  already 
as  determinate  as  practical  purposes  require.  But,  little  as  it 
might  be  expected  that  any  mischievous  confusion  of  ideas  could  take 
place  on  a  subject  so  simple  as  the  question,  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  wealth,  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  such  confusion  of  ideas  has 
existed — that  theorists  and  practical  politicians  have  been  equally 
and  at  one  period  universally,  infected  by  it,  and  that  for  many 
generations  it  gave  a  thoroughly  false  direction  to  the  policy 
of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the  set  of  doctrines  designated,  since 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  by  the  appeUation  of  the  Mercantile 
System. 

While  this  system  prevailed,  it  was  assumed,  either  expressly 
or  tacitly,  in  the  whole  pdicy  of  nations,  that  wealth  consisted 
solely  of  money ;  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  when  not  already 
in  the  state  of  money,  are  capable  of  being  directly  converted  into 
it.  According  to  the  doctrines  then  prevalent,  whatever  tended 
to  heap  up  money  or  bullion  in  a  country  added  to  its  wealth.  What- 
ever sent  the  precious  metals  out  of  a  country  impoverished  it. 
If  a  country  possessed  no  gold  or  silver  mines,  the  only  industry 
by  which  it  could  be  enriched  was  foreign  trade,  being  jthe  only  one 
which  could  bring  in  money.  Any  branch  of  trade  which  was 
supposed  to  send  out  more  money  than  it  brought  in,  however 
ample  and  valuable  might  be  the  returns  in  another  shape,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  losing  trade.  Exportation  of  goods  was  favoured 
and  encouraged  (even  by  means  extremely  onerous  to  the  real 
resources  of  the  country),  because,  the  exported  goods  being  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  in  money,  it  was  hoped  that  the  returns  would 
actually  be  made  in  gold  and  silver.  Importation  of  anything, 
other  than  the  precious  metals,  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  nation 
of  the  whole  price  of  the  things  imported ;  unless  they  were  brought 
in  to  be  re-exported  at  a  profit,  or  unless,  being  the  materials  or 
instruments  of  some  industry  practbed  in  the  country  itself »  they 
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gave  the  power  of  producing  exportable  articles  at  smaller  cost, 
and  thereby  effecting  a  larger  exportation.  The  commerce  of  the 
world  was  looked  upon  as  a  struggle  among  nations,  which  could 
draw  to  itself  the  largest  share  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  existence ; 
and  in  this  competition  no  nation  could  gain  anything,  except  by 
making  others  lose  as  much,  or,  at  the  least,  preventing  them  from 
gaining  it. 

It  often  happens  that  the  universal  belief  of  one  age  of  mankind — 
a  belief  from  which  no  one  toas,  nor,  without  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  genius  and  courage,  coidd  at  that  time  be  free — becomes 
to  a  subsequent  age  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  that  the  only  difficulty 
then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing  can  ever  have  appeared  credible. 
It  has  so  happened  with  the  doctrine  that  money  is  synonymous 
with  wealth.  The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  aerioas  opinion.  It  looks  Uke  one  of  the  crude  fancies  of  childhood, 
instantly  corrected  by  a  word  from  any  grown  person.  But  let  no 
one  feel  confident  that  he  would  have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he 
had  fived  at  the  time  when  it  prevailed.  All  the  associations  en- 
gendered by  common  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
concmrei  in  promoting  it.  So  long  as  those  associations  were  the 
only  medium  through  which  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we 
now  think  so  gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a  truism.  Once  questioned, 
indeed,  it  was  doomed ;  but  no  one  was  likely  to  think  of  questioning 
it  whose  mind  had  not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes  of  stating 
and  of  contemplating  economical  phenomena,  which  have  only 
found  their  way  into  the  general  understanding  through  the  influence 
of  Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors. 

In  common  discourse,  wealth  is  always  expressed  in  money. 
If  ]roa  ask -how  rich  a  person  is,  you  are  answered  that  he  has  so 
many  thousand  pounds.  All  income  and  expenditure,  all  gains 
and  loflsee,  everything  by  which  one  becomes  richer  or  poorer,  are 
reckoned  as  the  coming  in  or  going  out  of  so  much  money.  It  is 
tme  that  in  the  inventory  of  a  person's  fortune  are  included,  not 
only  the  money  in  his  actual  possession,  or  due  to  him,  but  all  other 
articles  of  value.  These,  however,  enter,  not  in  theb  own  character, 
bat  in  virtue  of  the  sums  of  money  which  they  would  seU  for ; 
and  if  they  would  sell  for  less,  their  owner  is  reputed  less  rich,  though 
the  tilings  themselves  are  precisely  the  same.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
people  do  not  grow  rich  by  keeping  their  money  unused,  and  that 
they  must  be  willing  to  spend  in  order  to  gain.  Those  who  enrich 
themselveB  by  commerce,  do  so  by  giving  money  for  goods  as  well 
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as  goods  for  money  ;  and  the  first  is  aa  necessary  a  part  of  the  process 
as  the  last.  But  a  person  who  buys  goods  for  purposes  of  gain, 
does  so  to  sell  them  again  for  money,  and  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  more  money  than  he  laid  out :  to  get  money,  therefore, 
seems  even  to  the  person  himself  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole.  It 
often  happens  that  he  is  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  something  else  ; 
having  bought  goods  to  a  value  equivalent,  which  are  set  ofi  against 
those  he  sold.  But  he  accepted  these  at  a  money  valuation,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  would  bring  in  more  money  eventually  than 
the  price  at  which  they  were  made  over  to  him.  A  dealer  doing 
a  large  amount  of  business,  and  turning  over  his  capital  rapidly, 
has  but  a  small  portion  of  it  in  ready  money  at  any  one  time.  But 
he  only  feels  it  valuable  to  him  as  it  is  convertible  into  money  : 
he  considers  no  transaction  closed  until  the  net  result  is  either 
paid  or  credited  in  money :  when  he  retires  from  business  it  is 
into  money  that  he  converts  the  whole,  and  not  tmtil  then  does  he 
deem  himself  to  have  realized  his  gains  :  just  as  if  money  were  the 
only  wealth,  and  money's  worth  were  only  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
If  it  be  now  asked  for  what  end  money  is  desirable,  unless  to  supply 
the  wants  or  pleasures  of  oneself  or  others,  the  champion  of  the 
system  would  not  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  the  question.  True,  he 
would  say,  these  are  the  uses  of  wealth,  and  very  laudable  uses  while 
confined  to  domestic  commodities,  because  in  that  case,  by  exactly 
the  amount  which  you  expend,  you  enrich  others  of  your  countrymen. 
Spend  your  wealth,  if  you  please,  in  whatever  indulgences  you  have 
a  taste  for ;  but  your  wealth  is  not  the  indulgences,  it  is  the  sum 
of  money,  or  the  annual  money  income,  with  which  you  purchase 
them. 

While  there  were  so  many  things  to  render  the  assumption 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  mercantile  system  plausible,  there  is  also 
some  small  foundation  in  reason,  though  a  very  insufficient  one, 
for  the  distinction  which  that  system  so  emphatically  draws  between 
money  and  every  other  kind  of  valuable  possession.  We  really, 
and  justly,  look  upon  a  person  as  possessing  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
not  in  proportion  to  the  useful  and  agreeable  things  of  which  he  is 
in  the  actual  enjoyment,  but  to  his  command  over  the  general  fund  of 
things  useful  and  agreeable ;  the  power  he  possesses  of  providing 
for  any  exigency,  or  obtaining  any  object  of  desire.  Now,  money  is 
itself  that  power ;  while  all  other  things,  in  a  civilized  state,  seem 
to  confer  it  only  by  their  capacity  of  being  exchanged  for  money. 
To  possess  any  other  article  of  wealth,  is  to  possess  that  particulnr 
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thing,  and  nothing  else  :  if  you  wish  for  another  thing  instead  of  it, 
you  have  first  to  sell  it,  or  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  and  delay 
(if  not  the  impossibility)  of  finding  some  one  who  has  what  you  want, 
and  is  willing  to  barter  it  for  what  you  have.  But  with  money 
you  are  at  once  able  to  buy  whatever  things  are  for  sale  :  and  one 
whose  fortune  is  in  money,  or  in  things  rapidly  convertible  into  it, 
seems  both  to  himself  and  others  to  possess  not  any  one  thing, 
but  all  the  things  which  the  money  places  it  at  his  option  to  pur- 
chase. The  greatest  part  of  the  utility  of  wealth,  beyond  a  very 
moderate  quantity,  is  not  the  indulgences  it  procures,  but  the 
reserved  power  which  its  possessor  holds  in  his  hands  of  attaining 
purposes  generally ;  and  this  power  no  other  kind  of  wealth  confers 
so  immediately  or  so  certainly  as  money.  It  is  the  only  form  of 
wealth  which  is  not  merely  applicable  to  some  one  use,  but  can  be 
tamed  at  once  to  any  use.  And  this  distinction  was  the  more  likely 
to  make  an  impression  upon  governments,  as  it  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  to  them.  A  civilized  government  derives  comparatively 
little  advantage  from  taxes  unless  it  can  collect  them  in  money  :  and 
if  it  has  large  or  sudden  payments  to  make,  especially  payments  in 
foreign  countries  for  wars  or  subsidies,  either  for  the  sake  of  con- 
quering or  of  not  being  conquered  (the  two  chief  objects  of  national 
policy  until  a  late  period),  scarcely  any  medium  of  payment  except 
money  will  serve  the  purpose.  All  these  causes  conspire  to  make 
both  individuala  and  governments,  in  estimating  their  means, 
attach  almost  exclusive  importance  to  money,  either  in  ease  or 
in  pone^  and  look  upon  all  other  things  (when  viewed  as  part  of  their 
reaoarces)  scarcely  otherwise  than  as  the  remote  means  of  obtaining 
that  which  alone,  when  obtained,  a£Eords  the  indefinite,  and  at  the 
same  time  instantaneous,  command  over  objects  of  desire,  which 
best  answers  to  the  idea  of  wealth. 

An  absurdity,  however,  does  not  cease  to  be  an  absurdity  when 
we  have  discovered  what  were  the  appearances  which  made  it 
pUdsiUe ;  and  the  Mercantile  Theory  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  in 
its  tine  character  when  men  began,  even  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
to  explore  into  the  foundations  of  things,  and  seek  their  premises 
from  elementary  facts,  and  not -from  the  forms  and  phrases  of  com- 
mon diseouiM.  80  soon  as  they  asked  themselves  what  is  really 
meant  by  money — ^what  it  is  in  its  essential  characters,  and  the 
psredae  nature  of  the  functions  it  performs — they  reflected  that 
money,  like  other  things,  is  only  a  desirable  possession  on  account 
of  its  uses ;    and  that  these,  instead  of  being,  as  they  delusively 
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appear,  indefinite,  are  of  a  strictly  defined  and  limited  descnption, 
namely,  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
according  to  the  convenience  of  those  among  whom  it  is  shared. 
Further  consideration  showed  that  the  uses  of  money  are  in  no 
respect  promoted  by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circu- 
lates in  a  country ;  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well 
rendered  by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two  million 
quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four  millions; 
but  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities,  as  four  millions,  though  at 
lower  nominal  prices.  Money,  as  money,  satisfies  no  want;  its 
worth  to  any  one,  consists  in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which  to 
receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts,  which  incomings  he  afterwards, 
at  the  times  which  suit  him  best,  converts  into  the  forms  in  which 
they  can  be  useful  to  him.  Great  as  the  difference  would  be  between 
a  country  with  money,  and  a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  convenience ;  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  like 
grinding  by  water  power  instead  of  by  hand,  or  (to  use  Adam 
Smith's  illustration)  Uke  the  benefit  derived  from  roads ;  and  to 
mistake  money  for  wealth  is  the  same  sort  of  error  as  to  mistake 
the  highway  which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  your  house 
or  lands,  for  the  house  and  lands  themselves.^ 

Money,  being  the  instrument  of  an  important  public  and  private 
purpose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth ;  but  everything  else  which 
serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which  nature  does  not  afford  gratui- 
tously, is  wealth  also.  To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of 
useful  articles,  or  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  Everything  forms 
therefore  a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power  of  purchasing ;  for 
which  anything  useful  or  agreeable  would  be  given  in  exchange. 
Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  however 
useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economy.  Air,  for  example,  though 
the  most  absolute  of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in  the  market, 
because  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage  to  any  one ;  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  distribution  are  the  subject  of  a  very  different 
study  from  Political  Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining  it  gratis,  since  the  time 

^  [See  Appendix  A.     The  Mercantile  Sffsiem,] 
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and  labour  which  would  otherwise  be  required  for  supplying  the 
most  pressing  of  all  wants,  can  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 
It  is  possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  air  would  be  a 
part  of  wealth.  If  it  became  customary  to  sojourn  long  in  places 
where  the  air  does  not  naturally  penetrate,  as  in  diving-bells  sunk 
in  the  sea,  a  supply  of  air  artificially  furnished  would,  like  water 
conveyed  into  houses,  bear  a  price  :  and  if  from  any  revolution  in 
nature  the  atmosphere  became  too  scanty  for  the  consumption,  or 
could  be  monopolized,  air  might  acquire  a  very  high  marketable 
value.  In  such  a  case,  the  possession  of  it,  beyond  his  own  wants, 
would  be,  to  its  owner,  wealth  ;  and  the  general  wealth  of  mankind 
might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  increased,  by  what  would  be  so 
great  a  calamity  to  them.  The  error  would  lie  in  not  considering, 
that  however  rich  the  possessor  of  air  might  become  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  tiie  community,  all  persons  else  would  be  poorer  by  all 
that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  what  they  had  before  obtained 
without  payment. 

This  leads  to  an  important  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  wealth,  as  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  individual,  and  to 
those  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind.  In  the  wealth  of  mankind,  nothing 
is  included  which  does  not  of  itself  answer  some  purpose  of  utility 
or  pkasore.  To  an  individual  anything  is  wealth,  which,  though 
useless  in  itself,  enables  him  to  claim  from  others  a  part  of  their 
stock  of  things  useful  or  pleasant.  Take,  for  instance,  a  mortgage 
of  a  thousand  pounds  on  a  landed  estate.  This  is  wealth  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  brings  in  a  revenue,  and  who  could  perhaps  sell 
it  in  the  market  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt.  But  it  is  not  wealth 
to  tlie  country ;  if  the  engagement  were  annuUed,  the  country 
would  be  neither  poorer  nor  richer.  The  mortgagee  would  have 
lost  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  would  have  gained 
it.  Speaking  nationally,  the  mortgage  was  not  itself  wealth,  but 
merely  gave  A  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  B.  It  was 
wealth  to  A,  and  wealth  which  he  could  transfer  to  a  third  person ; 
but  what  he  so  transferred  was  in  fact  a  joint  ownership,  to  the 
•T  tent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  in  the  land  of  which  B  was  nominally 
the  sole  proprietor.  The  position  of  fundholdeis,  or  owners  of  the 
pabiie  debt  of  a  country,  is  similar.  They  are  mortgagees  on  the 
imiecal  wealth  of  the  country.  The  cancelling  of  the  debt  would  be 
no  destruction  of  wealth,  but  a  transfer  of  it :  a  wrongful  abstrac- 
tion of  wealth  from  certain  members  of  the  commtmity,  for  the 
profit  of  the  government,  or  of  the  tax-payers.    Funded  property 
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therefore  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth.  This 
is  not  always  borne  in  mind  by  the  dealers  in  statistical  calculationa. 
For  example,  in  estimates  of  the  gross  income  of  the  countiy, 
founded  on  the  proceeds  of  the  income-tax,  incomes  derived  from 
the  funds  are  not  always  excluded :  though  the  tax-payers  are  assessed 
on  their  whole  nominal  income,  without  being  permitted  to  deduct 
from  it  the  portion  levied  from  them  in  taxation  to  form  the  income 
of  the  fundholder.  In  this  calculation,  therefore,  one  portion  of  the 
general  income  of  the  country  is  counted  twice  over,  and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  made  to  appear  greater  than  it  is  by  almost  ^  thirty 
millions.  A  country,  however,  may  include  in  its  wealth  all  stock 
held  by  its  citizens  in  the  funds  of  foreign  countries,  and  other  debts 
due  to  them  from  abroad.  But  even  this  is  only  wealth  to  them 
by  being  a  part  ownership  in  wealth  held  by  others.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  human  race.  It  is  an  element 
in  the  distribution,  but  not  in  the  composition,  of  the  general 
wealth. 

3  Another  example  of  a  possession  which  is  wealth  to  the  person 
holding  it,  but  not  wealth  to  the  nation,  or  to  mankind,  is  slaves. 
It  is  by  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  that  slave  property  (as  it  is 
termed)  is  counted,  at  so  much  per  head,  in  an  estimate  of  the  wealth, 
or  of  the  capital,  of  the  country  which  tolerates  the  existence  of 
such  property.  If  a  human  being,  considered  as  an  object  possessing 
productive  powers,  is  part  of  the  national  wealth  when  his  powers 
are  owned  by  another  man,  he  cannot  be  less  a  part  of  it  when  they 
are  owned  by  himself.  Whatever  he  is  worth  to  his  master  is  so 
much  property  abstracted  from  himself,  and  its  abstraction  cannot 
augment  the  possessions  of  the  two  together,  or  of  the  country 
to  which  they  both  belong.  In  propriety  of  classification,  however, 
the  people  of  a  country  are  not  to  be  counted  in  its  wealth.  They 
are  that  for  the  sake  of  which  its  wealth  exists.  The  term  wealth 
is  wanted  to  denote  the  desirable  objects  which  they  possess,  not 
inclusive  of,  but  in  contradistinction  to,  their  own  persons.  They 
are  not  wealth  to  themselves,  though  they  are  means  of  acquir- 
ing it. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  define  wealth  as  signifying  "instru- 
ments : "  meaning  not  tools  and  machinery  alone,  but  the  whole 
accumulation  possessed  by  individuals  or  communities,  of  means 
for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.    Thus,  a  field  is  an  instrument, 

» [let  ed.  (1848)  «  about  "  ;  6th  ed.  (1862)  **  almost."] 
s  [Paragraph  added  in  6\h  ed.  (1865).] 
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because  it  is  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  com.  Corn  is  an  instru- 
ment, being  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  flour.  Flour  is  an  instru- 
ment, being  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  bread.  Bread  is  an 
instrument,  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  to  the 
support  of  life.  Here  we  at  last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not 
instruments,  being  desired  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  mere 
means  to  something  beyond.  This  view  of  the  subject  ia  philoso- 
phically correct ;  or  rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be  usefully 
employed  along  with  others,  not  as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving  more  distinctness  and 
reality  to  the  common  view.  It  departs,  however,  too  widely  from 
the  custom  of  language,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occasional  illus- 
tration. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  useful  or  agreeable  things 
which  possess  exchangeable  value  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  useful  or 
agreeable  things  except  those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  the  quantity 
desired,  without  labour  or  sacrifice.  To  this  definition,  the  only 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in  imcertainty  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated — whether  what  are  called  immaterial  pro- 
ducts are  to  be  considered  as  wealth :  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural  or  acquired  power  of  body 
or  mind,  shall  be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question,  not  of  very  great 
importance,  and  which,  so  far  as  requiring  discussion,  will  be  more 
conveniently  considered  in  another  place.*  ^ 

These  things  having  been  premised  respecting  wealth,  we  shall 
next  turn  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  differences  in  respect 
to  it,  which  exist  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  different 
ages  of  the  world ;  differences  both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  and 
in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth 
existing  in  the  community  is  shared  among  its  members. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  conmiunity,  now  existing,  which 
subsists  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  vegetation.  But 
many  tribes  still  live  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on  wild 
animals,  the  produce  of  hunting  or  fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins  ; 
thttr  habitations,  huts  rudely  formed  of  logs  or  boughs  of  trees,  and 
abandoned  at  an  hour^s  notice.  The  food  they  use  being  little  sus- 
ceptible of  storing  up,  they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and  are  often 

*  Infrs,  book  i.  chap.  iii. 

*  [8ee  Appendix  B.     The  Definition  of  WeaUh,] 
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exposed  to  great  privations.  The  wealth  of  such  a  community 
consists  solely  of  the  skins  they  wear  ;  a  few  ornaments,  the  taste  for 
which  exists  among  most  savages ;  some  rude  utensils  ;  the  weapons 
with  which  they  kill  their  game,  or  fight  against  hostile  competitors 
for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  canoes  for  crossing  rivers  and  lakes, 
or  fishing  in  the  sea ;  and  perhaps  some  furs  or  other  productions 
of  the  wilderness,  collected  to  be  exchanged  with  civilized  people  for 
blankets,  brandy,  and  tobacco  ;  of  which  foreign  produce  also  there 
may  be  some  unconsumed  portion  in  store.  To  this  scanty  inventory 
of  material  wealth,  ought  to  be  added  their  land  ;  an  instrument  of 
production  of  which  they  make  slender  use,  compared  with  more 
settled  communities,  but  which  is  still  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
and  which  has  a  marketable  value  if  there  be  any  agricultural  com- 
munity in  the  neighbourhood  requiring  more  land  than  it  possesses. 
This  is  the  state  of  greatest  poverty  in  which  any  entire  community 
of  human  beings  is  known  to  exist ;  though  there  are  much  richer 
communities  in  which  portions  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  condition, 
as  to  subsistence  and  comfort,  as  Kttle  enviable  as  that  of  the  savage. 
The  first  great  advance  beyond  this  state  consists  in  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  more  useful  animals ;  giving  rise  to  the  pastoral  or 
nomad  state,  in  which  mankind  do  not  live  on  the  produce  of  hunting, 
but  on  milk  and  its  products,  and  on  the  annual  increase  of  flocks 
and  herds.  This  condition  is  not  only  more  desirable  in  itself, 
but  more  conducive  to  further  progress :  and  a  much  more  con- 
siderable amount  of  wealth  is  accumulated  under  it.  So  long  as 
the  vast  natural  pastures  of  the  earth  are  not  yet  so  fully  occupied 
as  to  be  consumed  more  rapidly  than  they  are  spontaneously  re- 
produced, a  large  and  constantly  increasing  stock  of  subsistence 
may  be  collected  and  preserved,  with  little  other  labour  than  that 
of  guarding  the  cattle  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and  from  the 
force  or  wiles  of  predatory  men.  Large  flocks  and  herds,  therefore, 
are  in  time  possessed,  by  active  and  thrifty  individuals  through 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  the  heads  of  families  and  tribes  through 
the  exertions  of  those  who  are  connected  with  them  by  allegiance* 
There  thus  arises,  in  the  shepherd  state,  inequality  of  possessions ; 
a  thing  which  scarcely  exists  in  the  savage  state,  where  no  one 
has  much  more  than  absolute  necessaries,  and  in  case  of  deficiency 
must  share  even  those  with  his  tribe.  In  the  nomad  state,  some  have 
an  abundance  of  cattle,  sufficient  for  the  food  of  a  multitude,  while 
others  have  not  contrived  to  appropriate  and  retain  any  superfluity, 
or  perhaps  any  cattle  at  all.     But  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be  pre- 
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carious,  since  the  more  successful  have  no  other  use  which  they  can 
make  of  their  surplus  than  to  feed  the  less  fortunate,  while  every 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  connected  with  them  is  an  increase 
both  of  security  and  of  power  :  and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  labour  except  that  of  government  and  superin- 
tendence, and  acquire  dependents  to  fight  for  them  in  war  and  to 
serve  them  in  peace.  One  of  the  features  of  this  state  of  society  is, 
that  a  part  of  the  community,  and  in  some  degree  even  the  whole 
of  it,  possess  leisure.  Only  a  portion  of  time  b  required  for  pro- 
curing food,  and  the  remainder  is  not  engrossed  by  anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow,  or  necessary  repose  from  muscular  activity.  Such 
a  life  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  new  wants,  and  opens  a 
possibility  of  their  gratification.  A  desire  arises  for  better  clothing, 
utensils,  and  implements,  than  the  savage  state  contents  itself  with ; 
and  the  surplus  food  renders  it  practicable  to  devote  to  these  purposes 
the  exertions  of  a  part  of  the  tribe.  In  all  or  most  nomad  com- 
munities we  find  domestic  manufactures  of  a  coarse,  and  in  some, 
of  a  fine  kind.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  while  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  have  been  the  cradle  of  modern  civilization 
were  still  generally  in  the  nomad  state,  considerable  skill  had  been 
attained  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  woollen  garments,  in  the 
preparation  of  leather,  and  in  what  appears  a  still  more  difficult 
invention,  that  of  working  in  metals.  Even  speculative  science 
took  its  first  beginnings  from  the  leisure  characteristic  of  this  stage 
of  social  progress.  The  earUest  astronomical  observations  are 
attributed,  by  a  tradition  which  has  much  appearance  of  truth, 
to  the  shepherds  of  Chaldea. 

From  this  state  of  society  to  the  agricultural  the  transition 
is  not  indeed  easy  (for  no  great  change  in  the  habits  of  mankind 
is  otherwise  than  difficult,  and  in  general  either  painful  or  very  slow). 
but  it  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  spontaneous  course  of  events. 
The  pt>wth  of  the  population  of  men  and  cattle  began  in  time  to  press 
upon  the  earth's  capabilities  of  yielding  natural  pasture  :  and  this 
cause  doubtless  produced  the  first  tilling  of  the  ground,  just  as  at  a 
later  period  the  same  cause  made  the  superfluous  hordes  of  the 
nations  which  had  remained  nomad  precipitate  themselves  upon 
those  which  had  already  become  agricultural ;  until,  these  having 
become  sufficiently  powerful  to  repel  such  inroads,  the  invading 
nations,  deprived  of  this  outlet,  were  obliged  also  to  become  agri- 
caltund  communities. 

Bat  after  this  great  step  had  been  completed,  the  subsequent 
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progreBs  of  mankind  seems  by  no  means  to  have  oeen  so  rapid 
(certain  rare  combinations  of  circumstances  excepted)  as  might 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated.  The  quantity  of  human  food  which 
the  earth  is  capable  of  returning  even  to  the  most  wretched  system 
of  agriculture,  so  much  exceeds  what  could  be  obtained  in  the 
purely  pastoral  state,  that  a  great  increase  of  population  is  invariably 
the  result.  But  this  additional  food  is  only  obtained  by  a  great 
additional  amount  of  labour;  so  that  not  only  an  agricultural 
has  much  less  leisure  than  a  pastoral  population,  but,  with  the 
imperfect  tools  and  unskilful  processes  which  are  for  a  long  time 
employed  (and  which  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  have  not 
even  yet  been  abandoned),  agriculturists  do  not,  imless  in  unusually 
advantageous  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil,  produce  so  great 
a  surplus  of  food,  beyond  their  necessary  consumption,  as  to  sup- 
port any  large  class  of  labourers  engaged  in  other  departments  of 
industry.  The  surplus,  too,  whether  small  or  great,  is  usually 
torn  from  the  producers,  either  by  the  government  to  which  they 
are  subject,  or  by  individuals,  who  by  superior  force,  or  by  availing 
themselves  of  religious  or  traditional  feelings  of  subordination, 
have  established  themselves  as  lords  of  the  soil. 
-*  The  first  of  these  modes  of  appropriation,  by  the  government, 
is  characteristic  of  the  extensive  monarchies  which  from  a  time 
beyond  historical  record  have  occupied  the  plains  of  Asia.  The  govern* 
ment,  in  those  countries,  though  varying  in  its  qualities  according 
to  the  accidents  of  personal  character,  seldom  leaves  much  to  the 
cultivators  beyond  mere  necessaries,  and  often  strips  them  so  bare 
even  of  these,  that  it  finds  itself  obliged,  after  taking  all  they  have, 
to  lend  part  of  it  back  to  those  from  whom  it  has  been  taken,  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  seed,  and  enable  them  to  support  life 
until  another  harvest.  Under  the  regime  in  question,  though 
the  bulk  of  the  population  are  ill  provided  for,  the  government, 
by  collecting  small  contributions  from  great  numbers,  is  enabled, 
with  any  tolerable  management,  to  make  a  show  of  riches  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  general  condition  of  the  society ;  and  hence 
the  inveterate  impression,  of  which  Europeans  have  only  at  a  late 
period  been  disabused,  concerning  the  great  opulence  of  Oriental 
nations.  In  this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the  large  portion  which 
adheres  to  the  hands  employed  in  collecting  it,  many  persons  of 
course  participate,  besides  the  immediate  household  of  the  sovereign. 
A  large  part  is  distributed  among  the  various  functionaries  of 
government,  and  among  the  objects  of  the  sovereign's  favour  or 
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caprice.  A  part  is  occasionally  employed  in  works  of  public  utility. 
The  tanks,  wells,  and  canals  for  irrigation,  without  which  in  many 
tropical  climates  cultivation  could  hardly  be  carried  on;  the 
embankments  which  confine  the  rivers,  the  bazars  for  dealers,  and 
the  seraees  for  travellers,  none  of  which  could  have  been  made 
by  the  scanty  means  in  the  possession  of  those  using  them,  owe 
their  existence  to  the  liberality  and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
better  order  of  princes,  or  to  the  benevolence  or  ostentation  of  here 
and  there  a  rich  individual,  whose  fortune,  if  traced  to  its  source, 
is  always  found  to  have  been  drawn  immediately  or  remotely  from 
the  pubUc  revenue,  most  frequently  by  a  direct  grant  of  a  portion 
of  it  from  the  sovereign. 

The  ruler  of  a  society  of  this  description,  after  providing  largely 
for  his  own  support,  and  that  of  all  persons  in  whom  he  feels  an 
interest^  and  after  maintaining  as  many  soldiers  as  he  thinks  needful 
for  his  security  or  his  state,  has  a  disposable  residue,  which  he  is  glad 
to  exchange  for  articles  of  luxury  suitable  to  his  disposition :  as 
have  also  the  class  of  persons  who  have  been  enriched  by  his  favour, 
or  by  handling  the  public  revenues.  A  demand  thus  arises  for 
elaborate  and  costly  manufactured  articles,  adapted  to  a  narrow 
but  a  wealthy  market.  This  demand  is  often  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  the  merchants  of  more  advanced  communities,  but 
often  also  raises  up  in  the  country  itself  a  class  of  artificers,  by  whom 
certain  fabrics  are  carried  to  as  high  excellence  as  can  be  given  by 
patience,  quickness  of  perception  and  observation,  and  manual 
dexterity,  without  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  objects :  such  as  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India.  These 
artifioeiB  are  fed  by  the  surplus  food  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
government  and  its  agents  as  their  share  of  the  produce.  So  literally 
is  this  the  case,  that  in  some  countries  the  workman,  instead  of 
taking  his  work  home,  and  being  paid  for  it  after  it  is  finished,  proceeds 
with  his  tools  to  his  customer*s  house,  and  is  there  subsisted  until 
the  work  is  complete.  The  insecurity,  however,  of  all  possessions  in 
this  state  of  society,  induces  even  the  richest  purchasers  to  give  a 
preference  to  such  articles  as,  being  of  an  imperishable  nature,  and 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk,  are  adapted  for  being  concealed 
or  canied  off.  Gold  and  jewels,  therefore,  constitute  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  of  these  nations,  and  many  a  rich  Asiatic 
carries  nearly  his  whole  fortune  on  his  person,  or  on  those  of  the 
women  of  his  harem.  No  one,  except  the  monarch,  thinks  of  invest^ 
ing  his  wealth  in  a  manner  not  susceptible  of  removal.    He  indeed. 
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if  lie  feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably  secure  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  descendants,  sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for  durable  edifices, 
and  produces  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the  Mausoleum 
at  S^undra.  The  rude  manufactures  destined  for  the  wants 
of  the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  village  artisans,  who  are  re- 
munerated by  land  given  to  them  rent-free  to  cultivate,  or  by  fees 
paid  to  them  in  kind  from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left  to  the 
villagers  by  the  government.  This  state  of  society,  however,  is 
not  destitute  of  the  mercantile  class ;  composed  of  two  divisions, 
grain  dealers  and  money  dealers.  The  grain  dealers  do  not  usually 
buy  grain  from  the  producers,  but  from  the  agents  of  government, 
who,  recei^dng  the  revenue  in  kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the  places  where  the  pritice,  his 
chief  civil  and  military  officers,  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  the 
artisans  who  supply  the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are  assembled. 
The  money  dealers  lend  to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when  ruined 
by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exactions,  the  means  of  supporting  life 
and  continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are  repaid  with  enormous  in- 
terest at  the  neict  harvest ;  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  they  lend  to  the 
government,  or  to  those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion  of  the 
revenue,  and  are  indemnified  by  assignments  on  the  revenue  col- 
lectors, or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into  their  possession,  that 
they  may  pay  themselves  from  the  revenues ;  to  enable  them  to  do 
which,  a  great  portion  of  the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exercised  by  them  until  either  the 
districts  are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have  liquidated  the  debt. 
Thus,  the  commercial  operations  of  both  these  classes  of  dealers 
take  place  principally  upon  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  government.  From  that  revenue 
their  capital  is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit,  and  that  is  also 
the  source  from  which  their  original  funds  have  almost  always  been 
derived.  Such,  in  its  general  features,  is  the  economical  condition 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  as  it  has  been  from  beyond  the 
commencement  of  authentic  history,  and  is  still  [1848],  wherever 
not  disturbed  by  foreign  influences. 

In  the  agricultural  commumties  of  ancient  Europe  whose  early 
condition  is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of  things  was  different. 
These,  at  their  origin,  were  mostly  small  town-conmiunities,  at  the 
first  plantation  of  which,  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one  from 
which  the  former  inhabitants  had  been  expelled,  the  land  which 
yr»8  taken  possession  of  was  regularly  divided,  in  e<jual  or  in  ^aduated 
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allotments,  among  the  families  composing  the  community.  In 
some  eases,  instead  of  a  town  there  was  a  confederation  of  towns, 
occupied  by  people  of  the  same  reputed  race,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the  same  time.  Each 
family  produced  its  own  food  and  the  materials  of  its  clothing, 
which  were  worked  up  within  itself,  usually  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  into  the  coarse  fabrics  with  which  the  age  was  contented. 
Taxes  there  were  none,  as  there  were  either  no  paid  officers  of 
government,  or  if  there  were,  their  payment  had  been  provided 
for  by  a  reserved  portion  of  land,  cultivated  by  slaves  on  account 
of  the  state ;  and  the  army  consisted  of  the  body  of  citizens. 
The  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  therefore,  belonged,  without  de- 
ducti<m,  to  the  family  which  cultivated  it.  So  long  as  the  progress 
of  events  permitted  this  disposition  of  property  to  last,  the 
state  of  society  was,  for  the  majority  of  the  free  cultivators, 
probably  not  an  undesirable  one ;  and  under  it,  in  some  cases, 
the  advance  of  mankind  in  intellectual  culture  was  extraordinarily 
rapid  and  1)filliant.  This  more  especially  happened  where,  along 
with  advantageous  circumstances  of  race  and  climate,  and  no  doubt 
with  many  favourable  accidents  of  which  all  trace  is  now  lost,  was 
combined  the  advantage  of  a  position  on  the  shores  of  a  great  in- 
land sea,  the  other  coasts  of  which  were  already  occupied  by  settled 
commonitiee.  The  knowledge  which  in  such  a  position  was  ac- 
qniied  of  foreign  productions,  and  the  easy  access  of  foreign  ideas 
and  bventions,  made  the  chain  of  routine,  usually  so  strong  in  a 
rude  people,  hang  loosely  on  these  communities.  To  speak  only 
of  their  industrial  development ;  they  early  acquired  variety  of 
wants  and  desires,  which  stimulated  them  to  extract  from  their 
own  soil  the  utmost  which  they  knew  how  to  make  it  peld ;  and 
when  their  soil  was  sterile,  or  after  they  had  reached  the  limit 
of  its  capacity,  they  often  became  traders,  and  bought  up  the  pro* 
dnctions  of  foreign  countries,  to  sell  them  in  other  countries  with  a 
profits 

The  duration,  however,  of  this  state  of  things  was  from  the  first 
precarious.  These  little  communities  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  per* 
petnal  war.  For  this  there  were  many  causes.  In  the  ruder  and 
purely  agricultural  communities  a  frequent  cause  was  the  mere 
prcMure  of  their  increasing  population  upon  their  limited  land, 
AQ^vated  as  that  pressure  so  often  was  by  deficient  harvests,  in 
the  rude  state  of  their  agriculture,  and  depending  as  they  did  for 
food  upon  a  very  small  extent  of  country.    On  these  occasions, 
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the  community  often  emigrated  en  masse^  or  sent  forth  a  swarm  of 
its  youth,  to  seek,  sword  in  hand,  for  some  less  warlike  people,  who 
could  be  expelled  from  their  land,  or  detained  to  cultivate  it  as  slaves 
for  the  benefit  of  their  despoilers.  What  the  less  advanced  tribes 
did  from  necessity,  the  more  prosperous  did  from  ambition  and  the 
m'litary  spirit:  and  after  a  time  the  whole  of  these  city-communities 
were  either  conquerors  or  conquered.  In  some  cases,  the  conquering 
state  contented  itself  with  imposing  a  tribute  on  the  vanquished : 
who  being,  in  consideration  of  that  burden,  freed  from  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  their  own  military  and  naval  protection,  might 
enjoy  under  it  a  considerable  share  of  economical  prosperity,  while 
the  ascendant  community  obtained  a  surplus  of  wealth,  available 
for  purposes  of  collective  luxury  or  magnificence.  From  such  a 
surplus  the  Parthenon  and  the  PropylsBa  were  built,  the  sculptures 
of  Pheidias  paid  for,  and  the  festivals  celebrated,  for  which  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes  composed  their  dramas. 
But  this  state  of  political  relations,  most  useful,  while  it  lasted,  to  the 
progress  and  ultimate  interest  of  mankind,  had  not  th^  elements  of 
durability.  A  small  conquering  community  which  does  not  incor- 
porate its  conquests,  always  ends  by  being  conquered.  Universal 
dominion,  therefore,  at  last  rested  with  the  people  who  practised 
this  art — with  the  Romans  ;  who,  whatever  were  their  other  devices, 
always  either  began  or  ended  by  taking  a  great  part  of  the  land  to 
enrich  their  own  leading  citizens,  and  by  adopting  into  the  governing 
body  the  principal  possessors  of  the  remainder.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  melancholy  economical  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 
When  inequaUty  of  wealth  once  commences,  in  a  community  not 
constantly  engaged  in  repairing  by  industry  the  injuries  of  fortune, 
its  advances  are  gigantic ;  the  great  masses  of  wealth  •swallow  up 
the  smaller.  The  Roman  empire  ultimately  became  covered  with 
the  vast  landed  possessions  of  a  comparatively  few  families,  for 
whose  luxury,  and  still  more  for  whose  ostentation,  the  most  costly 
products  were  raised,  while  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  slaves, 
or  small  tenants  in  a  nearly  servile  condition.  From  this  time  the 
wealth  of  the  empire  progressively  declined.  In  the  beginning,  the 
public  revenues,  and  the  resources  of  rich  individuals,  sufficed 
at  least  to  cover  Italy  with  splendid  edifices,  public  and  private ; 
but  at  length  so  dwindled  imder  the  enervating  influences  of  mis- 
government,  that  what  remained  was  not  even  sufficient  to  keep 
those  edifices  from  decay.  The  strength  and  riches  of  the  civilized 
world  became  inadequate  to  make  head  against  the  nomad  popula- 
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tioQ  wliicli  skirted  its  northern  frontier ;  they  overran  the  empire, 
and  a  different  order  of  things  succeeded. 

In  the  new  frame  in  which  European  society  was  now  cast, 
the  population  of  each  country  may  be  considered  as  composed, 
in  unequal  proportions,  of  two  distinct  nations  or  races,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  :  the  first  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
the  latter  the  tillers  of  it.  These  tillers  were  allowed  to  occupy  the 
land  on  conditions  which,  being  the  product  of  force,  were  always 
onerous,  but  seldom  to  the  extent  of  absolute  slavery.  Already, 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  predial  slavery  had  exten- 
sively transformed  itself  into  a  kind  of  serfdom :  the  coloni  of  the 
Romans  were  rather  villeins  than  actual  slaves ;  and  the  incapacity 
and  distaste  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  for  personally  superintend- 
ing industrial  occupations,  left  no  alternative  but  to  allow  to  the 
cultivators,  as  an  incentive  to  exertion,  some  real  interest  in  the 
soiL  If,  for  example,  they  were  compelled  to  labour,  three  days 
in  the  week,  for  their  superior,  the  produce  of  the  remaining  days 
was  their  own.  If  they  were  required  to  supply  the  provisions 
of  various  sorts,  ordinarily  needed  for  the  consumption  of  the  castle, 
and  were  often  subject  to  requisitions  in  excess,  yet  after  supplying 
these  demands  they  were  suffered  to  dispose  at  their  will  of  whatever 
additional  produce  they  could  raise.  Under  this  system  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  not  impossible,  no  more  than  in  modern  Russia 
(where,  up  to  the  recent  measure  of  emancipation,  the  same  system 
still  essentially  prevailed),^  for  serfs  to  acquire  property ;  and  in 
fact,  their  accumulations  are  the  primitive  source  of  the  wealth  of 
modem  Europe. 

In  that  age  of  violence  and  disorder,  the  first  use  made  by  a  serf 
of  any  small  provision  which  he  had  been  able  to  accumulate,  was  to 
buy  his  freedom  and  withdraw  himself  to  some  town  or  fortified 
village,  which  had  remained  undestroyed  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
dominion  ;  or,  without  buying  his  freedom,  to  abscond  thither.  In 
that  place  of  refuge,  surrounded  by  others  of  his  own  class,  he 
attempted  to  live,  secured  in  some  measure  from  the  outrages  and 
fxartions  of  the  warrior  caste,  by  his  own  prowess  and  that  of  his 
frlkvwB.  These  emancipated  serfs  mostly  became  artificers ;  and 
lived  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  the  surplus 
f'lod  and  material  which  the  soil  yielded  to  its  feudal  proprietors. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  European  counterpart  of  the  economical 

*  [ParontiieBiB  added  in  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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condition  of  Asiatic  countries  ;  except  that,  in  lieu  of  a  single  mon- 
arck  and  a  fluctuating  body  of  favourites  and  employes,  there  was 
a  numerous  and  in  a  considerable  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour,  because  individually  disposing 
of  a  much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for  a  long  time  expending 
the  chief  part  of  it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retainers  whom  the 
warlike  habits  of  society,  and  the  little  protection  afforded  by  govern- 
ment, rendered  indispensable  to  their  safety.  The  greater  stability, 
the  fixity  of  personal  position,  which  this  state  of  society  afforded, 
in  comparison  with  the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economically 
corresponded,  was  one  main  reason  why  it  was  also  found  more 
favourable  to  improvement.  Prom  this  time  the  econoniical 
advancement  of  society  has  not  been  further  interrupted.  Security 
of  person  and  property  grew  slowly,  but  steadily ;  the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress ;  plunder  ceased  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  accumulation  ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into  commercial  and 
manufacturing  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  some 
towns  of  France  and  England,  contained  .a  large  and  enei^tic 
population  of  artisans,  and  many  rich  burghers,  whoso  wealth 
had  been  acquired  by  manufacturing  industry,  or  by  trading  in 
the  produce  of  sueh  industry.  The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tiers- 
Etat  of  France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Continent  generally,  are  the 
descendants  of  this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving  class,  while  the 
posterity  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class,  the 
former  by  degrees  substituted  themselves  for  the  latter  as  the  owners 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This  natural  tendency  was 
in  some  cases  retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
the  land  in  the  families  of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other  cases 
accelerated  by  political  revolutions.  Gradually,  though  more 
slowly,  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  more  civilized 
countries,  ceased  to  be  ia  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state :  though 
the  legal  position,  as  well  as  the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vary  extremely  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
great  communities  which  have  been  founded  beyond  the  Atlantic 
by  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  extensive  regions,  provided 
with  the  various  ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree  of  abundance  of 
which  former  ages  had  not  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsory 
labour,  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is  annually  extracted  from 
the  soil,  and  maintains,  besides  the   actual  producers,  an  equal. 
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sotnetimcB  a  greater,  number  of  labourers  occupied  in  producing 
conveniences  and  luxuries  of  innumerable  kinds,  or  in  transporting 
them  from  place  to  place ;  also  a  multitude  of  persons  employed  in 
directing  and  superintending  these  various  labours ;  and  over  and 
above  all  these,  a  class  more  numerous  than  in  the  most  luxurious 
ancient  societies,  of  persons  whose  occupations  are  of  a  kind  not 
dircsctiy  productive,  and  of  persons  who  have  no  occupation  at  all. 
The  food  thus  raised  supports  a  far  larger  population  than  had  ever 
existed  (at  least  in  the  same  regions)  on  an  equal  space  of  ground  ; 
and  supports  them  with  certainty,  exempt  from  those  periodically 
recurring  famines  so  abundant  in  the  early  history  of  Europe,  and  in 
Oriental  countries  even  now  not  unfrequent.  Besides  this  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  food,  it  has  greatly  improved  in  quality 
and  variety ;  while  conveniences  and  luxuries,  other  than  food, 
are  no  longer  limited  to  a  small  and  opulent  class,  but  descend,  in 
great  abundance,  through  many  widening  strata  in  society.  The 
collective  resources  of  .one  of  these  communities,  when  it  chooses 
to  put  them  forth  for  any  unexpected  purpose ;  its  ability  to  main- 
tain fleets  and  armies^  to  execute  public  works,  either  useful  or 
ornamental,  to  perform  national  acts  of  beneficence  like  the  ransom 
of  the  West  India  slaves ;  to  found  colonies,  to  have  its  people 
tanght^  to  do  anjrthing  in  short  which  requires  expense,  and  to  do 
it  with  no  sacrifice  of  the  necessaries  or  even  the  substantial  comforts 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before. 

But  in  all  these  particulars,  characteristic  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial communities,  those  communities  differ  widely  from  one  another. 
Tfaongli  abounding  in  wealth  as  compared  with  former  ages^  they  do 
80  in  very  different  degrees.  Even  of  the  countries  which  are 
justly  accounted  the  richest,  some  have  made  a  more  complete 
use  of  their  productive  resources,  and  have  obtained,  relatively 
to  their  territorial  extent,  a  much  larger  produce,  than  others ;  nor 
do  tiiey  differ  only  in  amount  of  wealth,  but  also  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  increase.  Ilie  diversities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  are 
still  greater  than  in  the  production.  There  are  great  differences 
m  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  in  different  countries ;  and  in 
the  proportional  numbers  and  opulence  of  the  classes  which  are 
above  the  poorest.  The  very  nature  and  designation  of  the  classes 
who  originally  share  among  them  the  produce  of  the  soil,  vary  not  a 
httle  in  different  places.  In  some,  the  landowners  are  a  class  in 
themselves,  almost  entirely  separate  from  the  classes  engaged  in 
industiy :  in  otbers,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  is  almost  universally 
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its  cultivator,  owning  the  plough,  and  often  himself  holding  it. 
Where  the  proprietor  himself  does  not  cultivate,  there  is  sometimes, 
between  him  and  the  labourer,  an  intermediate  agency,  that  of  the 
farmer  who  advances  the  subsistence  of  the  labourers,  supplies  the 
instruments  of  production,  and  receives,  after  paying  a  rent  to  the 
landowner,  all  the  produce :  in  other  cases,  the  landlord,  his  paid 
agents,  and  the  labourers,  are  the  only  sharers.  Manufactures, 
again,  are  sometimes  carried  on  by  scattered  individuals,  who  own 
or  hire  the  tools  or  machinery  they  require,  and  employ  little  labour 
besides  that  of  their  own  family  ;  in  other  cases,  by  large  numbers 
working  together  in  one  building,  with  expensive  and  complex 
machinery  owned  by  rich  manuifacturers.  The  same  difference 
exists  in  the  operations  of  trade.  The  wholesale  operations  indeed 
are  everywhere  carried  on  by  large  capitals,  where  such  exist ;  but 
the  retail  dealings,  which  collectively  occupy  a  very  great  amount  of 
capital,  are  sometimes  conducted  in  small  shops,  chiefly  by  the 
personal  exertions  of  the  dealers  themselves,  with  their  families, 
and  perhaps  an  apprentice  or  two ;  and  sometimes  in  large  estab- 
lishments, of  which  the  funds  are  supplied  by  a  wealthy  individual 
or  association,  and  the  agency  is  that  of  numerous  salaried  shopmen 
or  shopwomen.  Besides  these  differences  in  the  economical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  different  parts  of  what  is  usually  called  the 
civilized  world,  all  those  earlier  states  which  we  previously  passed 
in  review  have  continued  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world,  down  to 
our  own  time.  Hunting  communities  still  exi^t  in  America,  nomadic 
in  Arabia  and  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia ;  Oriental  society 
is  in  essentials  what  it  has  always  been  ;  the  great  empire  of  Russia 
is^  even  now,  in  many  respects,  the  scarcely  modified  image  of  feudal 
Europe.  Every  one  of  the  great  types  of  human  society,  down  to 
that  of  the  Esquimaux  or  Patagonians,  is  still  extant.^ 

These  remarkable  differences  in  the  state  of  different  portions  of 
the  human  race,  with  regard  to  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  must,  like  all  other  phenomena,  depend  on  causes.  And  it 
is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  to  ascribe  them  exclusively  to  the 
degrees  of  knowledge  possessed  at  different  times  and  places,  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  physical  arts  of  life.  Many  other  causes  co- 
operate ;  and  that  very  progress  and  unequal  distribution  of  physical 

I  [So  since  2nd  ed.  (1849).    In  the  1st  ed.  (1848)  the  text  ran  ;  "  Russia  and 
Hungary  are,"  &o.] 

a  [See  Appendix  a     The  Tifpes  of  Society.] 
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knowledge  are  partly  the  effects,  as  well  as  partly  the  causes,  of  tbe 
state  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  so  far  as  the  economical  condition  of  nations  turns  upon  the 
state  of  physical  knowledge,  it  is  a  subject  for  the  physical  sciences, 
and  the  arts  founded  on  them.  But  in  so  far  as  the  causes  are  moral 
or  psychological,  dependent  on  institutions  and  social  relations, 
or  on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  their  investigation  belongs 
not  to  physical,  but  to  moral  and  social  science,  and  is  the  object 
of  what  is  called  Political  Economy. 

The  production  of  wealth ;  the  extraction  of  the  instruments  of 
human  subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  the  materials  of  the  globe, 
18  evidently  not  an  arbitrary  thing.  It  has  its  necessary  conditions. 
Of  these,  some  are  physical,  depending  on  the  properties  of  matter, 
and  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  those  properties  possessed  at  the 
particular  place  and  time.  These  Political  Economy  does  not  inves- 
tigate, but  assumes  ;  referring  for  the  grounds,  to  physical  science 
or  common  experience.  Combining  with  these  facts  of  outward 
nature  other  truths  relating  to  human  nature,  it  attempts  to  trace 
the  secondary  or  derivative  laws,  by  which  the  production  of  wealth 
ia  determined ;  in  which  must  lie  the  explanation  of  the  diversities 
of  riches  and  poverty  in  the  present  and  past,  and  the  ground  of 
whatever  increase  in  wealth  is  reserved  for  the  future. 

Unlike  the  laws  of  Production,  those  of  Distribution  are  partly 
of  human  institution  :  since  the  manner  in  which  wealth  is  distributed 
in  any  given  society,,  depends  on  the  statutes  or  usages  therein 
obtaining.  But  though  governments  or  nations  have  the  power 
of  deciding  what  institutions  shall  exist,  they  cannot  arbitrarily 
determine  how  those  institutions  shall  work.  The  conditions  on 
which  the  power  they  possess  over  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
dependent,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  is  elTected 
by  the  various  modes  of  conduct  which  society  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  are  as  much  a  subject  for  scientific  enquiry  as  any  of  the 
physical  laws  of  nature. 

The  laws  of  Production  and  Distribution,  and  some  of  the  practical 
consequences  deducible  from  them,  are  the  subject  of  the  following 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  REQUISITES   OF  PRODUCTION 

§  1.  The  requisites  of  production  are  two :  labour,  and  ap- 
propriate natural  objects. 

Labour  is  either  bodily  or  mental ;  or,  to  express  the  distinction 
more  comprehensively,  either  muscular  or  nervous  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  idea,  not  solely  the  exertion  itself,  but  all  feel- 
iogs  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental 
annoyance,  connected  with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts,  or 
muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular  occupation.  Of  the  other  requisite 
— appropriate  natural  objects — it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  some 
objects  exist  or  grow  up  spontaneously,  of  a  kind  suited  to  the  supply 
of  human  wants.  There  are  caves  and  hollow  trees  capable  of 
affording  shelter ;  fruit,  roots,  wild  honey,  and  other  natural  pro- 
ducts, on  which  human  life  can  be  supported ;  but  even  here  a 
considerable  quantity  of  labour  is  generally  required,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating,  but  of  finding  and  appropriating  them.  In  all  but 
these  few  and  (except  in  the  very  commencement  of  human  society) 
unimportant  cases,  the  objects  suppUed  by  nature  are  only  instru- 
mental to  human  wants,  after  having  undergone  some  degree  of 
transformation  by  human  exertion.  Even  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  sea,  from  which  the  hunting  and  fishing  tribes 
derive  their  sustenance — though  the  labour  of  which  they  are  the  sub- 
ject is  chiefly  that  required  for  appropriating  them — must  yet,  before 
they  are  used  as  food,  be  killed,  divided  into  fragments,  and  subjected 
in  almost  all  cases  to  some  culinary  process,  which  are  operations 
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requiring  a  certain  degree  of  human  labour.  The  amount  of  trans- 
formation which  natural  substances  undergo  before  being  brought 
into  the  shape  in  which  they  are  directly  applied  to  human  use, 
varies  from  this  or  a  still  less  degree  of  alteration  in  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  the  object,  to  a  change  so  total  that  no  trace  is  per^ 
ceptible  of  the  original  shape  and  structure.  There  is  Uttle  resem- 
blance between  a  piece  of  a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  earth,  and 
a  plough,  an  axe,  or  a  saw.  There  is  less  resemblance  between 
porcelain  and  the  decomposing  granite  of  which  it  is  made,  or 
between  sand  mixed  with  sea-weed,  and  glass.  The  difference 
is  greater  still  between  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  or  a  handful  of  cotton 
seeds,  and  a  web  of  muslin  or  broad  cloth ;  and  the  sheep  and  seeds 
themselves  are  not  spontaneous  growths,  but  results  of  previous 
labour  and  care.  In  these  several  cases  the  ultimate  product  is  so 
extremely  dissimilar  to  the  substance  supplied  by  nature,  that  in 
the  cuntom  of  language  nature  is  represented  as  only  furnishing 
materials. 

Nature,  however,  does  more  than  supply  materials ;  she  also 
supplies  powers.  The  matter  of  the  globe  is  not  an  inert  recipient 
of  forms  and  properties  impressed  by  human  hands  ;  it  has  active 
energies  by  which  it  co-operates  with,  and  may  even  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for,  labour.  In  the  early  ages  people  converted  their 
corn  into  flour  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones  ;  they  next  hit 
on  a  contrivance  which  enabled  them,  by  turning  a  handle,  to  make 
one  of  the  stones  revolve  upon  the  other  ;  and  this  process,  a  little 
improved,  is  still  the  common  practice  of  the  East.  The  muscular 
exertion,  however,  which  it  required,  was  very  severe  and  exhausting, 
insomuch  that  it  was  often  selected  as  a  punishment  for  slaves  who 
had  offended  their  masters.  When  the  time  came  at  which  the 
labour  and  sufferings  of  slaves  were  thought  worth  economizing,  the 
neater  part  of  this  bodily  exertion  was  rendered  unnecessary, 
by  contriving  that  the  upper  stone  should  be  made  to  revolve  upon 
rhe  lower,  not  by  human  strength,  but  by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  of 
falling  water.  In  this  case,  natural  agents,  the  wind  or  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  water,  are  made  to  do  a  portion  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  labour. 

§  2.  Cases  like  this,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  labour  has 
hwn  dispensed  with,  its  work  being  devolved  upon  some  natural 
aftent,  are  apt  to  suggest  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  comparative 
functions  of  labour  and  natural  powers ;   as  if  the  co-operation  of 
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those  powers  with  human  industry  were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  made  to  perform  what  would  otherwise  be  done  by  labour  ; 
as  if,  in  the  case  of  things  made  (as  the  phrase  is)  by  hand,  nature 
only  furnished  passive  materials.  This  is  an  illusion.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  as  actively  operative  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
4  workman  takes  a  stsdk  of  the  flax  or  hemp  plant,  splits  it  into 
separate  fibres,  twines  together  several  of  these  fibres  vrith  his 
fingers,  aided  by  a  simple  instrument  called  a  spindle ;  having 
thus  formed  a  thread,  he  lays  many  such  threads  side  by  side,  and 
places  other  similar  threads  directly  across  them,  so  that  each  passes 
alternately  over  and  under  those  which  are  at  right  angles  to  it ; 
this  part  of  the  process  being  facilitated  by  an  instrument  called 
a  shuttle.  He  has  now  produced  a  web  of  cloth,  either  linen  or 
sack-cloth,  according  to  the  materiaL  He  is  said  to  have  done 
this  by  hand,  no  natural  force  being  supposed  to  have  acted  in 
concert  with  him.  But  by  what  force  is  each  step  of  this  operation 
rendered  possible,  and  the  web,  when  produced,  held  together  ? 
By  the  tenacity,  or  force  of  cohesion,  of  the  fibres :  which  is  one 
of  the  forces  in  nature,  and  which  we  can  measure  exactly  against 
other  mechanical  forces,  and  ascertain  how  much  of  any  of  them  it 
suffices  to  neutralize  or  counterbalance. 

If  we  examine  any  other  case  of  what  is  called  the  action  of  man 
upon  nature,  we  shall  find  in  like  manner  that  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  in  other  words  the  properties  of  matter,  do  all  the  work,  when 
once  objects  are  put  into  the  right  position.  This  one  operation, 
of  putting  things  into  fit  places  for  being  acted  upon  by  their  own 
internal  forces,  and  by  those  residing  in  other  natural  objects,  is  all 
that  man  does,  or  can  do,  with  matter.  He  only  moves  one  thing  to 
or  from  another.  He  moves  a  seed  into  the  ground ;  and  the 
natural  forces  of  vegetation  produce  in  succession  a  root,  a  stem, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  He  moves  an  axe  through  a  tree,  and  it 
falls  by  the  na^iral  force  of  gravitation ;  he  moves  a  saw  through 
it,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  physical  properties  by  which 
a  softer  substance  gives  way  before  a  harder,  make  it  separate  into 
planks,  which  he  arranges  in  certain  positions,  with  nails  driven 
through  them,  or  adhesive  matter  between  them,  and  produces  a 
table,  or  a  house.  He  moves  a  spark  to  fuel,  and  it  ignites,  and  by 
the  force  generated  in  combustion  it  cooks  the  food,  melts  or  softens 
the  iron,  converts  into  beer  or  sugar  the  malt  or  cane- juice,  which 
he  has  previously  moved  to  the  spot.  He  has  no  other  means  y 
of  acting  on  matter  than  by  moving  it.      Motion,  and  resistance  to 
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motion,  are  the  only  things  which  his  muscles  are  constructed  for/ 
By  muscular  contraction  he  dan  create  a  pressure  on  an  outward 
object,  which,  if  sufficiently  powerful,  will  set  it  in  motion,  or  if  it  be 
already  moving,  will  check  or  modify  or  altogether  arrest  its  motion, 
and  he  can  do  no  more.  But  this  is  enough  to  have  given  all 
the  command  which  mankind  have  acquired  over  natural  forces 
immeasurably  more  powerful  than  themselves ;  a  command  which, 
great  as  it  is  '  already,  is  without  doubt  destined  to  become 
indefinitely  greater.  He  exerts  this  power  either  by  availing  himself 
of  natural  forces  in  existence,  or  by  arranging  objects  in  those 
mixtores  and  combinations  by  which  natural  forces  are  generated ; 
Bs  when  by  putting  a  Ughted  match  to  fuel,  and  water  into  a 
boHer  over  it,  he  generates  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  a  power 
which  has  been  made  so  largely  available  for  the  attainment  of 
human  purposes.* 

Labour,  then,  in  the  physical  world^^is  always  and  solely  employed  * 
in  putting  objects  in  motion ;  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws 
of  nature,  do  the  rest.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  human  beings  are^ 
chiefly  exercised  in  discovering  movements,  practicable  by  their 
powers,  and  capable  of  bringing  about  the  effects  which  they  desire. 
But,  while  movement  is  the  only  effect  which  man  c^n  immediately 
and  directly  produce  by  his  muscles,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
produce  directly  by  them  all  the  movements  which  he  requires.  The 
fizst  and  most  obvious  substitute  is  the  muscular  action  of  cattle  : 
by  degrees  the  powers  of  inanimate  nature  are  made  to  aid  in  this 
too,  as  by  making  the  wind,  or  water,  things  already  in  motion, 
ooQununicate  a  part  of  their  motion  to  the  wheels,  which  before 
that  invention  were  made  to  revolve  by  muscular  force.  This 
service  is  extorted  from  the  powers  of  \«ind  and  water  by  a  set  of 
actions,  consisting  like  the  former  in  moving  certain  objects  into 
certain  positions  in  which  they  constitute  what  is  termed  a  machine  ; 
but  the  muscular  action  necessary  for  this  is  not  constantly  renewed, 
but  performed  once  for  all,  and  there  is  on  the  whole  a  great  economy 
of  labour. 

{'3.  Some  writers  have  raised  the  question,  whether  nature 
givea  more  assistance  to  labour  in  one  kind  of  industry  or  in  another  ; 
and  have  said  that  in  some  occupations  labour  does  most,  in  others 


*  This  esseatJA]  and  primary  law  of  man's  power  over  nature  wae,  I  believe, 
fits!  Qhifltrated  and  made  prominent  aa  a  fundamental  principle  of  Political 
Eooaoiay,  in  the  fint  chapter  of  Mr.  [James]  Mill's  EUments. 
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nature  most.  In  this,  however,  there  seems  much  confusion  of 
ideas.  The  part  which  nature  has  in  any  work  of  man,  is  indefinite 
and  incommensurable.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  that  in  any  one 
thing  nature  does  more  than  in  any  other.  One  cannot  even  say 
that  labour  does  less.  Less  labour  may  be  required ;  but  if  that 
which  is  required  is  absolutely  indispensable,  the  result  is  just  as 
much  the  product  of  labour,  as  of  nature.  When  two  conditions 
are  equally  necessary  for  producing  the  effect  at  all,  it  is  unmeaning 
to  say  that  so  much  of  it  is  produced  by  one  and  so  much  by  the 
other  ;  it  is  Uke  attempting  to  decide  which  half  of  a  pair  of  scissors 
has  most  to  do  in  the  act  of  cutting ;  or  which  of  the  factors,  five 
and  six,  contributes  most  to  the  production  of  thirty.  The  form 
which  this  conceit  usually  assumes,  is  that  of  supposing  that  nature 
lends  more  assistance  to  human  endeavours  in  agriculture  than  in 
manufactures.  This  notion,  held  by  the  French  Economistes,  and 
from  i^hich  Adam  Smith  was  not  free,  arose  from  a  misconception 
of  the  nature  of  rent.  The  tent  of  land  being  a  price  paid  for  a 
natural  agency,  and  no  such  price  being  paid  in  manufactures,  these 
writers  imagined  that  since  a  price  was  paid,  it  was  because  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  service  to  be  paid  for :  whereas  a  better 
consideration  of  the  subject  would  have  shown  that  the  reason 
why  the  use  of  land  bears  a  price  is  simply  the  limitation  of  its 
quantity,  and  that  if  air,  heat,  electricity,  chemical  agencies,  and  the 
other  powers  of  nature  employed  by  manufacturers,  were  spar- 
ingly supplied,  and  could,  like  land,  be  engrossed  and  appropriated, 
a  rent  could  be  exacted  for  them  also. 

§  4.  This  leads  to  a  distinction  which  we  shall  find  to  be  of 
primary  importance.  Of  natural  powers,  some  are  unlimited,  othetB 
limited  in  quantity.  By  an  unlimited  quantity  is  of  course  not  meant 
literally,  but  practic^y  unlimited:  a  quantity  beyond  the  use 
which  can  in  any,  or  at  least  in  present  circumstances,  be  made  of  it. 
Land  is,  in  some  newly  settled  countries,  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity  :  there  is  more  than  can  be  used  by  the  existing  population 
of  the  coimtry,  or  by  any  accession  likely  to  be  made  to  it  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  But  even  there,  land  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  markets  or  means  of  carriage  is  generally  limited  in 
quantity  :  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  as  persons  would  gladly  occupy 
and  cultivate,  or  otherwise  turn  to  use.  In  all  old  countries,  land 
capable  of  cultivation,  land  at  least  of  any  tolerable  fertility,  must 
be  ranked  among  agents  limited  in  quantity.    Water,  for  ordinary 
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purposes,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  lakes,  may  be  r^arded  as  of 
unlimited  abundance ;  but  if  required  for  irrigation,  it  may  even 
there  be  insufficient  to  supply  aU  wants,  while  in  places  which  depeiid 
ioc  their  consumption  on  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  on  weUs  which  are 
not  copious,  or  are  liable  to  fail,  water  takes  its  place  among  things 
the  quantity  of  which  is  most  strictly  limited.  Where  water  itself 
is  plentiful,  yet  water-power,  i.e.  a  fall  of  water  applicable  by  its 
mechanical  force  to  the  service  of  industry,  may  be  exceedingly 
limited,  compared  with  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  it  if  it  were 
more  abundant.  Coal,  metallic  ores,  and  othepr  useful  substances 
found  in  the  earth,  are  still  more  limited  than  land.  They  are  not 
only  strictly  local  but  exhaustible ;  though,  at  a  ^ven  place  and 
lime,  they  may  exist  in  much  greater  abundance  thaii  would  be 
applied  to  present  use  even  if  they  could  be  obtained  gratis.  Fish- 
eries, in  the  sea,  are  in  most  cases  a  gift  of  nature  practically  unlimited 
in  amoimt ;  but  the  Arctic  whale  fish^es  have  long  been  insufficient 
for  the  demand  which  exists  even  at  the  very  considerable  price 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  appropriation :  and  the  immense 
extension  which  the  Southern  fisheries  have  in  consequence  assumed, 
is  tending  to  exhaust  them  likewise.  River  fisheries  are  a  natural 
resource  of  a  very  limited  character,  and  would  be  rapidly  exhausted, 
if  allowed  to  be  used  by  every  one  without  restraint.  Air,  even 
that  state  of  it  which  we  term  wind,  may,  ui  most  situations,  be 
obtained  in  a  quantity  sufficient  for  every  possible  use;  and  so 
likewise,  on  the  sea  coast  or  on  large  rivers,  may  water  carriage : 
thofogh  the  wharfage  or  harbour-room  applicable  to  the  service 
of  that  mode  of  transport  is  in  many  situations  far  short  of  what 
would  be  used  if  easily  attainable. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  much  of  the  economy  of  society  ^ 
depends  on  the  limited  quantity  in  which  some  of  the  most  important 
natural  agents  exist,  and  more  particularly  land.  For  the  present 
I  diali  only  remark,  that  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  a  natural  agent 
is  practically  unlimited,  it  cannot,  unless  susceptible  of  artificial 
monopoly,  bear  any  value  in  the  market,  since  no  one  will  give  any- 
thing for  what  can  be  obtained  gratis.  But  as  soon  as  a  limitation 
becomes  practically  operative ;  as  soon  as  there  is  not  so  much  of 
the  thing  to  be  had,  as  would  be  appropriated  and  used  if  it  could 
be  obtained  for  asking ;  the  ownership  or  use  of  the  natural  agent* 
acquires  an  exchangeable  value.  When  more  water  power  is  wanted 
in  a  particular  district,  than  there  are  falls  of  water  to  supply  it, 
penons  will  give  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  water.    When 
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there  is  more  land  wanted  for  cultivation  than  a  place  posseases,  or 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality  and  certain  advantages  of 
situation,  land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may  be  sold  for  a  price, 
or  let  for  an  annual  rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be  discussed  at 
length ;  but  it  is  often  useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  suggestion, 
principles  and  deductions  which  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  for 
exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 


J 
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CHAPTER  II 

OF  LABOUR  AS  AN  AGENT  OF  PBODUCllON 

§  1.    The  labour  which  terminates  in  the  production  of  an  . 

artide  fitted  for  some  human  use   is  either  employed  directly 

about  the  thing,  or  in  previous  operations  destined  to  facilitate, 

perhaps  essential  to  the  possibility  of,  the  subsequent  ones.    In 

making  bread,  for  example,  the  labour  employed  about  the  thing 

itself  is  that  of  the  baker ;    but  the  labour  of  the  miller,  though 

,  employed  directly  in  the  production  not  of  bread  but  of  flour,  is 

equally  part  of  the  aggregate  sum  of  labour  by  which  the  bread 

is  produced ;   as  is  also  the  labour  of  the  sower  and  of  the  reaper. 

Some  may  think  that  all  these  persons  ought  to  be  considered  as 

employing  thdr  labour  directly  about  the  thing ;    the  com,  the 

flour,  and  the  bread  being  one  substance  in  three  different  states. 

Without  disputing  about  this  question  of  mere  language,  there 

is  still  the  ploughman,  who  prepared  the  ground  for  the  seed,  and 

whoee  labour  never  came  in  contact  with  the  substance  in  any  of 

its  states ;   and  the  plough-maker,  whose  share  in  the  result  was 

still  more  remote.    All  these  persons  ultimately  derive  the  remunera  - 

don  of  their  labour  from  the  bread,  or  its  price  :  the  plough-maker 

as  much  as  the  rest ;   for  since  ploughs  are  of  no  use  except  for 

tilling  the  soil,  no  one  would  make  or  use  ploughs  for  any  other 

reason  than  because  the  increased  returns,  thereby  obtained  from 

the  ground,  aflorded  a  source  from  which  an  adequate  equivalent 

could  be  assigned  for  the  labour  of  the  plough-maker.    If  the 

produce  is  to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the  form  of  bread,  it  is  horn  the 

bread  that  this  equivalent  must  come.    The  bread  must  suffice 

to  remunerate  all  these  labourers,  and  several  others;    such  as 

the  carpenters  and  bricklayers  who  erected  the  farm-buildings; 

the  hedgers  and  ditchers  who  made  the  fences  necessary  for  the 

pfote<^on  of  the  crop;    the  miners  and  smelters  who  extracted 

or  preparpd  the  iron  of  which  the  plough  and  other  implements 
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were  made.  These,  however,  and  the  plough-maker,  do  not  depend 
for  their  remmieration  upon  the  bread  made  from  thq  produce  of 
a  single  harvest,  but  upon  that  made  from  the  produce  of  all  the 
harvests  which  are  successively  gathered  until  the  plough,  or  the 
buildings  and  fences,  «re  worn  out.  We  must  add  yet  another 
kind  of  labour ;  that  of  transporting  the  produce  from  the  place 
of  its  production  to  the  place  of  its  destined  use :  the  labour  of 
carrying  the  corn  to  market,  and  from  market  to  the  miller's^  the 
flour  from  the  miller's  to  the  baker's,  and  the  bread  from  the 
baker's  to  the  place  of  its  final  consumption.  This  labour  is 
sometimes  very  considerable  :  flour  is  [1848]  transported  to  England 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  com  from  the  heart  of  Russia ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  labourers  inmiediately  employed,  the  waggoners 
and  sailors,  there  are  also  costly  instruments,  such  as  ships,  in  the 
construction  of  which  much  labour  has  been  expended  :  that  labour, 
however,  not  depending  for  its  whole  remimeration  upon  the  brettd, 
but  for  a  part  only  ;  ships  being  usually,  during  the  course  of  their 
existence,  employed  in  the  transport  of  many  different  kinds  of 
commodities. 

To  estimate,  therefore,  the  labour  of  which  any  given  com- 
modity is  the  result  is  far  from  a  simple  operation.  The  items 
in  the  calculation  are  very  numerous — ^as  it  may  seem  to  some 
persons,  infinitely  so ;  for  if,  as  a  part  of  the  labour  employed  in 
making  bread,  we  count  the  labour  of  the  blacksmith  who  made 
the  plough,  why  not  also  (it  may  be  asked)  the  labour  of  making 
the  tools  used  by  the  blacksmith,  and  the  tools  used  in  making 
those  tools,  and  so  back  to  the  origin  of  things  ?  But  after  mounting 
one  or  two  steps  in  this  ascending  scale,  we  come  into  a  region  of 
fractions  too  minute  for  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  * 
the  same  plough  will  last,  before  being  worn  out,  a  dozen  years. 
Only  one-twelfth  of  the  labour  of  making  the  plough  must  be  placed 
to  tiie  account  of  each  year's  harvest.  A  twelfth  part  of  the  labour 
of  making  a  plough  is  an  appreciable  quantity.  But  the  same 
set  of  tools,  perhaps,  suffice  to  the  plough-maker  for  forging  a 
hundred  ploughs,  which  serve  during  the  twelve  yecurs  of  their 
existence  to  prepare  the  soil  of  as  many  different  farms.  A  twelve- 
hundredth  part  of  the  labour  of  making  his  tools,  is  as  much, 
therefore,  as  has  been  expended  in  procuring  one  year's  harvest 
of  a  single  farm  :  and  when  this  fraction  comes  to  be  further  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  sacks  of  com  and  loaves  of  bread,  it  is 
seen  at  once  that  such  quantities  are  not  worth  taking  into  the 
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account  for  any  practical  purpose  connected  with  the  commodity.  It 
is  true  that,  if  the  tool-maker  had  not  laboured,  the  com  and  bread 
never  would  have  been  produced ;  but  they  will  not  be  sold  a 
tenth  part  of  a  farthing  dearer  in  consideration  of  his  labour. 

§  2.  Another  of  the  modes  in  which  labour  is  indirectly  or 
remotely  instrumental  to  the  production  of  a  thing  requires  par- 
ticular notice  :  namely,  when  it  is  employed  in  producing  subsistence  , 
to  maintain  the  labourers  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  production. 
This  previous  employment  of  labour  is  an  indispensable  condition 
to  every  productive  operation,  on  any  other  than  the  very  smallest 
scale.  Except  the  labour  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  there  is  scarcely  . 
any  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  returns  are  immediate.  Productive 
operations  require  to  be  continued  a  certain  time,  before  their 
fruits  are  obtained.  Unless  the  labourer,  before  commencing  his 
work,  possesses  a  store  of  food,  or  can  obtain  access  to  the  stores 
of  some  one  else,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  him  until  the 
production  is  completed,  he  can  undertake  no  labour  but  such  as 
can  be  carried  on  at  odd  intervals,  concurrently  with  the  pursuit  of 
his  Bubeistence.  He  cannot  obtain  food  itself  in  any  abundance ; 
for  every  mode  of  so  obtaining  it  requires  that  there  be  already 
food  in  store.  Agriculture  only  brings  forth  food  after  the  lapse  of 
months;  and  though  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  are  not 
necessarily  continuous  during  the  whole  period,  they  must  occupy 
a  considerable  part  of  it.  Not  only  is  agriculture  impossible  without 
food  produced  in  advance,  but  there  must  be  a  very  great  quantity 
in  advance  to  enable  any  considerable  community  to  support  itself 
wholly  by  agriculture.  A  country  like  England  or  France  is  only 
able  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  present  year,  because  that 
of  past  years  has  provided,  in  those  countries  or  somewhere  else, 
fiofficient  food  to  support  their  agricultural  population  until  the . 
next  harvest.  They  are  only  enabled  to  produce  so  many  other 
things  besides  food,  because  the  food  which  was  in  store  at  the 
close  of  the  last  harvest  suffices  to  maintain  not  only  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  a  large  industrious  population  besides^ 

The  labour  employed  in  producing  this  stock  of  subsistence 
forms  a  great  and  important  part  of  the  past  labour  which  has 
been  necessary  to  enable  present  labour  to  be  carried  on.  But 
there  is  a  difference,  requiring  particular  notice,  between  this  and 
the  other  kinds  of  previous  or  preparatory  labour.  The  miller,  the 
reaper,    the   ploughman,   the   plough-maker,   the   waggoner   and 
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waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and  ship-builder  when  employed, 
derive  their  remuneration  from  the  ultimate  product — the  bread 
made  from  the  corn  on  which  they  have  severally  operated,  or 
supplied  the  instruments  for  operating.  The  labour  that  pfrodaced 
the  food  which  fed  all  these  labourers  is  as  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
result,  the  bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of  those  other  portions 
of  labour ;  but  is  not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it.  That 
previous  labour  has  received  its  remuneration  from  the  previous 
food.  In  order  to  raise  any  product,  there  are  needed  labour, 
tools,  and  materials,  and  food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
tools  and  materials  are  of  no  use  except  for  obtaining  the  product,  or 
at  least  are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and  the  labour  of  their 
construction  can  be  remunerated  only  from  the  product  when 
obtained.  The  food,  on  the  contrary,  is  intrinsically  useful,  and  is 
applied  to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human  beings.  The  labour 
expended  in  producing  the  food,  and  recompensed  by  it,  needs 
not  be  remunerated  over  again  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose  that  the  same  body  of 
labourers  carried  on  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to  sustain 
themselves  while  doing  it,  they  have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food 
and  the  manufactured  article ;  but  if  they  also  grew  the  material 
and  made  the  tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that  trouble  but  the 
manufactured  article  alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  possession  of  food, 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  another  kind ;  > 
remuneration  for  abstinence,  not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  consume  it  himself  in  idleness, 
or  in  feeding  others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fight  for  him,  or  to 
sing  or  dance  for  him.  If,  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it  to 
productive  labourers  to  support  them  during  their  work,  he  can, 
and  naturally  will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  the  produce.  He 
will  not  be  content  with  simple  repayment ;  if  he  receives  merely  that, 
he  is  only  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  delaying  to  apply  his  savings  to  his  own  benefit  or 
pleasure.  He  will  look  for  some  equivalent  for  this  forbearance  : 
he  will  expect  his  advance  of  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an  ( 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  business,  a  profit ;  and  the  hope 
of  this  profit  will  generally  have  been  a  part  of  the  inducement 
which  made  him  accumulate  a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his  own 
consumption  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  made  him  forego  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal  ease  or  satisfaction. 
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The  food  also  which  maintained  other  workmen  while  producing 
the  took  or  materials  must  have  been  provided  in  advance  by  some 
one,  and  he,  too,  must  have  his  profit  from  the  ultimate  product ; 
but  there  is  this  difierence,  that  here  the  ultimate  product  has 
to  supply  not  only  the  profit,  but  also  the*  remuneration  of  the  labour. 
The  tool-maker  (say,  for  instance,  the  plough-maker)  does  not 
indeed  usually  wait  for  his  payment  until  the  harvest  is  reaped  u 
the  farmer  advances  it  to  him,  and  steps  into  his  place  by  becoming 
the  owner  of  the  plough.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the  harvest  that 
the  payment  is  to  come;  since  the  farmer  would  not  undertake 
this  outlay  imless  he  expected  that  the  harvest  would  repay  -him, 
and  with  a  profit  too  on  this  fresh  advance ;  that  is,  unless  the 
harvest  would  yield,  besides  the  remuneration  of  the  farm  labourers 
(and  a  profit  for  advancing  it),  a  sufficient  residue  to  remunerate 
the  plough-maker's  labourers,  give  the  plough-maker  a  profit, 
and  a  prdit  to  the  farmer  on  both. 

^  {  3.  From  these  considerations  it  appears,  that  in  an  enumera- 
ti(m  and  classification  of  the  kinds  of  industry  which  are  intended 
for  the  indirect  or  remote  furtherance  of  other  productive  labour, 
we  need  not  include  the  labour  of  producing  subsistence  or  other 
necesearies  of  life  to  be  consumed  by  productive  labourers ;  for  the 
main  end  and  purpose  of  this  labour  is  the  subsistisuce  itiself ;  and 
though  the  possession  of  a  store  of  it  enables  other  work  to  be  done, 
this  is  bat  an  incidental  consequence.  The  remaining  modes  in 
which  labour  is  indirectly  instrumental  to  production  may  be 
arranged  under  five  heads. 

Kzst :  Labour  employed  in  producing  materials,  on  which 
industry  is  to  be  afterwards  employed.  This  is,  in  many  cases, 
a  labour  *of  mere  appropriation ;  esctradive  industry,  as  it  has 
been  aptly  named  by  M.  Dunoyer.  The  labour  of  the  miner, 
for  example,  consists  of  operations  for  digging  out  of  the  earth 
Bubstancea  convertible  by  industry  into  various  articles  fitted 
for  human  use.  Extractive  industry,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  tlhs  extraction  of  materials*  Coal,  for  instance,  is  employed^ 
not  only  in  the  process  of  industry,  but  in  directly  warming  human 
bctngk  When  so  used,  it  is  not  a  material  of  production,  but  is 
the  ultimate  product.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  a  mine  of  precious 
These  are  to  some  small  extent  employed  in  the  productive 
Arts,  as  diamonds  by  the  glass-cutter,  emery  and  corundimi  for 
pofidong,  bat  their  principal  destination,  that  of  ornament,  is  a 
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^  direct  use ;  though  they  commonly  require,  before  being  bo  used, 
Bome  process  of  manufacture,  which  may  perhaps  warrant  our 
regarding  them  as  materials.  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are  materials 
merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  materials,  we  must  include 
the  industry  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in  cutting  and 
preparing  timber  for  building,  or  Wood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the  forests  of  America,  Norway, 
Germany,  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of  labour  is  largely 
employed  on  trees  of  spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases,  we  must 
add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood-cutter  that  of  the  planter  and 
cultivator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  comprised  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist  in  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding  silkworms, 
raising  food  for  cattie,  producing  bark,  dye-stufis,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only  useful  because  required  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  So,  too,  the  labour  of  the  hunter, 
as  far  as  his  object  is  furs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
cattle-breeder,  in  respect  of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 
and  the  like.  The  things  used  as  materials  in  some  process  or  other 
of  manu&cture  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  drawn  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
And  besides  this,  the  finished  products  of  many  branches  of  industry  ' 
are  the  materials  of  others.  The  thread  produced  by  the  spinner 
is  applied  to  hardly  any  use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly  used  as  material  for  the 
fabricators  of  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of  further  instruments 
of  productive  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sail-maker.  The  currier 
and  tanner  find  their  whole  occupation  in  converting  raw  material 
in'o  what  may  be  termed  prepared  material.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  agri- , 
cuHurist,  is  nothing  more  than  material  for  the  occupation  of  the 
baker  or  the  cook. 

§  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect  labour  is  that  employed  iny 
making  tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance  of  labour.  I  use 
these  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing  all 
permanent  instruments  or  helps  to  production,  from  a  flint  and 
steel  for  striking  a  light,  to  a  steam-ship,  or  the  most  complex 
apparatus  of  manufacturing  machinery.  There  may  be  some 
hesitation  where  to  draw  the  line  between  implements  and  materialB ; 
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and  some  things  used  in  production  (such  as  fael)  would  scarcely^ 
in  common  language  be  called  by  either  name,  popular  phraseology 
being  shaped  out  by  a  different  class  of  necessities  from  those  of 
scientiiic  exposition.    To  avoid  a  multiplication  of  classes  and 
denominations  answering  to  distinctions  of  no  scientific  importance, 
political  economists  generally  include  all  things  which  are  used  as 
immediaU  means  of  production  (the  means  which  are  not  immediate 
will  be  considered  presently)  either  in  the  class  of  implements  or  in 
that  of  materials.    Perhaps  the  line  is  most  usually  and  most  con- 
veniently drawn,  by  considering  as  a  material  every  instrument, 
of  producti<»i  which  can  only  be  used  once,  being  destroyed  (at 
least  as  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  in  hand)  by  a  single  employ- 
ments   Thus  fuel,  once  burnt,  cannot  be  again  used  as  fuel ;  what 
can  be  so  used  is  only  any  portion  which  has  remained  unbumt 
the  first  time.    And  not  only  it  cannot  be  used  without  being  con- 
sumed, but  it  is  only  useful  by  being  consumed ;  for  if  no  part  of 
the  fael  were  destroyed,  no  heat  would  be  generated.    A  fleece, 
again,  is  destroyed  as  a  fleece  by  being  spun  into  thread ;  and  the ' 
thread  cannot  be  used  as  thread  when  woven  into  cloth.    But  an 
axe  18  not  destroyed  as  an  axe  by  cutting  down  a  tree  :  it  may  be 
used  afterwards  to  cut  down  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  more ;   and. 
though  deteriorated  in  some  small  degree  by  each  use,  it  does  not  do 
its  work  by  being  deteriorated,  as  the  coal  and  the  fleece  do  theirs 
by  being  destroyed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  better  instrument  the 
better  it  reriste  deterioration.    There  are  some  things,  rightiy  classed 
as  mateciais,  which  may  be  used  as  such  a  second  aAd  a  third  time, 
but  not  while  the  product  to  which  they  at  first  contributed  remains 
in  existence.    The  iron  which  formed  a  tank  or  a  set  of  pipes  may  be 
malted  to  form  a  plough  or'a  steam-engine ;  the  stones  with  which 
a  house  was  built  may  be  used  after  it  is  pulled  down,  to  build 
another.    But  this  cannot  be  done  while  the  original  product 
subsists ;  their  function  as  materials  is  suspended,  until  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  first  use.    Not  so  with  the  things  classed  as  implements ;  \ 
t  hey  may  be  used  repeatedly  for  fresh  work,  until  the  time,  sometimes 
very  di^nt,  at  which  they  are  worn  out,  while  the  work  already 
done  by  them  may  subsist  unimpaired,  and  when  it  perishes,  does 
BO  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  casualties  of  its  own.* 

•  The  able  sod  friendly  leWewer  of  this  trestifle  in  th^Edhiburgh  Review 
(October  1848)  eonoehrei  the  distanotion  between  materials  and  implements 
nthu  dilfeiently :  proposing  to  oonaider  m  materisb  **  all  the  things  wfaioh, 
•iltr  hating  andflrgane  the  ofaange  Unj^ied  in  production,  are  themselves 

o2 
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Tbie  only  practical  difference  of  much  importance  arising  trom 
the  distinction  between  materials  and  implements  is  one  which  has 
attracted  our  attention  in  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used,  the  whole  of  the  labour 
required  for  their  production,  as  well  as  the  abstinence  of  the  person 
who  supplied  the  means  for  carrying  it  on,  must  be  remunerated 
from  the  fruits  of  that  single  use.  Implements,  on  the  conlarary,  , 
being  susceptible  of  repeated  employment,  the  whole  of  the  products 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence  are  a  fund 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the  labour  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumulations  that 
labour  was  supported.  It  is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant  one,  towards  the  remuneration 
of  that  labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  indemnifying  the  imme- 
diate producer  for  advancing  that  remuneration  to  the  person  who 
produced  the  tools.    . 

§  5.  Thirdly  :  Besides  materials  for  industry  to  employ  itself 
on,  and  implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
its  operations  from  being  disturbed,  and  its  products  injured,  either^ 
by  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature,  or  by  the  violence  or  rapacity 
of  men.  This  gives  rise  to  another  mode  in  which  labour,  not 
employed  directly  about  the  product  itself,  is  instrumental  to  its 
production  ;  namely,  when  employed  for  the  protection  of  industry.  ' 
Such  is  the  object  of  all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes ;  all 
manufactories,  Warehouses,  docks,  granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings 
devoted  to  cattie,  or  to  the  operations  of  agricultural  labour. 
I  exclude  those  in  which  the  labourers  live,  or  which  are  destined 
for  their  personal  accommodation :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in  the  remuneration  of  their 
labour.  There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour  is  still  more  directly 
applied  to  the  protection  of  productive  operations.  The  herdsman 
has  little  other  occupation  tiban  to  protect  the  cattle  from  harm : 
the  positive  agencies  concerned  in  the  realization  of  the  product 
go  on  nearly  of  themselves.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  labour 

matter  of  exchange,"  and  as  implements  (or  instruments)  "  the  things  which 
are  employed  in  producing  that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of 
the  exchangeable  result."  Aocordini;  to  these  definitions,  the  fuel  consumed 
in  a  manufactory  would  be  considerecC  not  as  a  material,  but  as  an  instrument 
Hus  use  of  the  terms  accords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the  text  witii  the 
primitive  physical  meanixig  of  the  word  "  material " ;  but  the  distinction  on 
which  it  is  grounded  is  oikb  almost  irrelevant  to  political  eoononur. 
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of  the  hedger  and  ditcher,  of  the  builder  of  walls  or  dykes.  To 
these  must  be  added  that  of  the  soldier,  the  policeman,  and  the 
judge.  These  functionaries  are  not  indeed  employed  exclusively  in 
the  protection  of  industry,  nor  does  their  payment  constitute,  to 
the  individual  producer,  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  production. 
But  they  are  paid  from  the  taxes,  which  are  derived  from  the  produce  k 
of  industry ;  and  in  any  tolerably  governed  country  they  render  to 
its  operations  a  service  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  cost.  To 
society  at  large  they  are  therefore  part  of  the  expenses  of  production ; 
and  if  the  returns  to  production  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  these 
labourers  in  addition  to  all  the  others  required,  production,  at  least 
in  that  form  and  manner,  could  not  take  place.  Besides,  if  the 
protection  which  the  government  affords  to  the  operations  of  indus- 
try were  not  afforded,  the  producers  would  be  under  a  necessity* 
of  either  withdrawing  a  large  share  of  their  time  and  labour  from 
production,  to  employ  it  in  defence,  or  of  engaging  armed  men  to 
defend  them ;  all  which  labour,  in^  that  case,  must  be  directly 
remunerated  from  the  produce ;  and  things  which  could  not  pay 
for  this  additional  labour,  would  not  be  produced.  Under  the 
present  arrangements,  the  product  pays  its  quota  towards  the 
same  protection,  and,  notwithstanding  the  waste  and  prodigality 
incident  to  government  expenditure,  obtains  it  of  better  quality 
at  a  much  smaller  cost. 

§  6.  Fourthly :  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed, not  in  bringing  the  product  into  existence,  but  in  rendering 
it,  when  in  existence,  accessible  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 
Many  important  classes  of  labourers  find  their  sole  emplojnnent  in 
some  function  of  this  kind.  There  is  first  the  whole  class  of  carriers,  x 
by  land  or  water :  muleteers,  waggoners,  bargemen,  sailors,  wharf- 
men,  coalheavers,  porters,  railway  establishments,  and  the  like. 
Next,  there  are  the  constructors  of  all  the  implements  of  transport ;  v 
shipe,  barges,  carts,  locomotives,  &c.,  to  which  must  be  added  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  Roads  are  sometimes  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  opened  gratuitously  to  the  public ;  but  the  labour  of 
maldng  them  is  not  the  less  paid  for  from  the  produce.  Bach 
producer,  in  pa3ring  his  quota  of  the  taxes  levied  generally  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  pays  for  the  use  of  those  which  conduce  to 
his  convenience ;  and  if  made  with  any  tolerable  judgment,  they 
increase  the  returns  to  his  industry  by  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
amount. 
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Another  numerous  class  of  labourers  employed  in  rendering  the 
things  produced  accessible  to  their  intended  consumers  is  the  class 
of  dealers  and  traders,  or,  as  they  may  be  termed,  distributors,  i 
There  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  and  an  incon- 
venience often  amounting  to  impracticability,  if  consumers  could 
only  obtain  the  articles  they  want  by  treating  directly  with  the 
producers.  Both  producers  and  consumers  are  too  much  scattered, 
and  the  latter  often  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  former.  To 
diminish  this  loss  of  time  and  labour,  the  contrivance  of  fairs  and 
markets  was  early  had  recourse  to,  where  consumers  and  producers 
might  periodically  meet,  without  any  intermediate  agency;  and 
this  plan  answers  tolerably  well  for  many  articles,  especially  agri- 
cultural produce,  agriculturists  having  at  some  seasons  a  certain 
quantity  of  spare  time  on  their  hands.  But  even  in  this  case, 
attendance  is  often  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  to  buyers 
who  have  other  occupations,  and  do  not  live  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  while,  for  all  curticl^  the  production  of  which  requires 
continuous  attention  from  the  producers,  these  periodical  markets 
must  be  h^ld  at  such  considerable  intervals,  and  the  wants  of  the 
oonsiuners  must  either  be  provided  for  so  long  beforehand,  or 
must  remain  so  long  tmsupphed,  that  even  before  the  resources  of 
society  admitted  of  the  establishment  of  shops,  the  supply  of  these 
wants  fell  universally  into  the  hands  of  itinerant  dealers ;  the  pedlar, 
who  might  appear  once  a  month,  being  preferred  to  the  fair,  which 
only  returned  once  or  twice  a  year.  In  country  districts,  remote 
from  towns  or  large  villages,  the  industry  of  the  pedlar  is  not  yet 
wholly  superseded.  But  a  dealer  who  has  a  fixed  abode  and  £xed 
customers  is  so  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  that  consumers 
prefer  resorting  to  him  if  he  is  conveniently  accessible ;  and  dealers 
therefore  find  their  advantage  in  establishing  themselves  in  every 
locality  where  there  are  sufficient  consumers  near  at  hand  to  afford 
them  a  remuneration. 

In  many  cases  the  producers  and  dealers  are  the  same  persons, 
at  least  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  funds  and  the  control  of  the 
operations.  The  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  and  many  other 
tradesmen,  are  the  producers  of  the  articles  they  deal  in,  so  far  as 
regards  the  last  stage  in  the  production.  This  union,  however,  of 
the  functions  of  manufacturer  and  retailer  is  only  expedient  when 
the  article  can  advantageously  be  made  at  or  near  the  place  conveni- 
ent for  retailing  it,  and  is,  besides,  manufactured  and  sold  in  small 
parcels.    When  things  have  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  the  same 
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person  cannot  ejSectually  sapeiintend  both  the  making  and  the 
retailing  of  them ;  when  they  are  best  and  moat  cheaply  made  on  a 
large  scale,  a  single  manufactory  requires  so  many  local  channels 
to  carry  oS  its  supply,  that  the  retailing  is  most  conveniently 
del^ated  to  other  agency ;  and  even  shoes  and  coats,  when  they  are 
to  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  at  once,  as  for  the  supply  of  a  regi- 
ment or  of  a  workhouse,  are  usually  obtained  not  directly  from  ti^ 
producers,  but  from  intermediate  dealers,  who  make  it  their  business 
to  ascertain  from  what  producers  they  can  be  obtained  best  and 
cheapest.  Even  when  things  aro  destined  to  be  at  last  sold  by  retail, 
convenience  soon  creates  a  class  of  wholesale  dealers.  When  pro- 
ducts and  transactions  have  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  point; 
when  one  manufactory  supplies  many  shops,  and  one  shop  has  often 
to  obtain  goods  from  many  different  manufactories,  the  loss  of  time 
and  trouble  both  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  retailers  by  treating 
directly  with  one  another  makes  it  more  convenient  to  them  to  treat 
with  a  smaUer  number  of  great  dealers  or  merchants,  who  only  buy 
to  aell  agaiuy  collecting  goods  from  the  various  producers  and 
distributing  them  to  the  retailers,  to  be  by  them  further  distributed 
among  the  consumers.  Of  these  various  elements  is  composed  the 
Distributing  Class,  whose  agency  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
Producing  Class :  and  the  produce  so  distributed,  or  its  price,  is 
the  aouroe  from  which  the  distributors  aro  romuneiated  for  their 
exertions,  and  for  the  abstinence  which  enabled  them  to  advance 
the  funds  needful  for  the  business  of  distribution. 

{  7.  We  have  now  completed  the  enumeration  of  the  modes 
in  which  labour  employed  on  external  naturo  is  subservient  to 
production.  But  thero  is  yet  another  mode  of  employing  labour, 
which  conduces  equally,  though  still  more  remotely,  to  that  end : 
this  is,  labour  of  which  the  subject  is  human  beings.  Every  human 
being  haa  been  brought  up  from  in&ncy  at  the  expense  of  much 
labour  to  some  person  or  persons,  and  if  this  labour,  or  part  of  it, 
had  not  been  bestowed,  the  child  wotdd  never  have  attained  the  age 
and  strength  which  enabled  him  to  become  a  labourer  in  his  turn. 
To  the  community  at  large,  the  labour  and  expense  of  rearing  its 
infant  population  form  a  part  of  the  outlay  which  is  a  condition  of 
production,  and  which  is  to  be  replaced  with  increase  from  the 
f atnro  produce  of  their  labour.  By  the  individuals,  this  labour  and 
expense  are  usually  incurred  from  other  motives  than  to  obtain  such 
ultimate  return,  and,  for  meet  purposes  of  political  economy,  need 
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not  be  taken  into  account  as  expenses  of  production.  But  the  tech- 
nical or  industrial  education  of  the  community ;  the  labour  employed 
in  learning  and  in  teaching  the  arts  of  production,  in  acquiring  and  ^ 
communicating  skill  in  those  arts ;  this  labour  is  really,  and  in 
general  solely,  undergone  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  or  more  valu- 
able produce  thereby  attained,  and  in  order  that  a  remuneration, 
equivalent  or  more  than  equivalent,  may  be  reaped  by  the  learner, 
besides  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  the  teacher, 
when  a  teacher  has  been  employed. 

As  the  labour  which  confers  productive  powers,  whether  of  hand 
or  of  head,  may  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  labour  by  which 
society  accomplishes  its  productive  operations,  or  in  other  words, 
as  part  of  what  the  produce  costs  to  society,  so  too  may  the  labour 
employed  in  keeping  up  productive  powers ;  in  preventing  them 
from  being  destroyed  or  weakened  by  accident  or  disease.  The 
labour  of  a  physician  or  surgeon,  when  made  use  of  by  persons 
engaged  in  industry,  must  be  regarded  in  the  economy  of  society^ 
as  a  sacrifice  incurred,  to  preserve  from  perishing  by  death  or 
infirmity  that  portion  of  the  productive  resources  of  society  which 
is  fixed  in  the  lives  and  bodily  or  mental  powers  of  its  productive 
members.  To  the  individuals,  indeed,  this  forms  but  a  part,  some* 
times  an  imperceptible  part,  of  the  motives  that  induce  them  to 
submit  to  medical  treatment :  it  is  not  principally  from  economical 
motives  that  persons  have  a  limb  amputated,  or  endeavour  to  be 
cured  of  a  fever ;  though,  when  they  do  so,  there  is  generally  sufficient 
inducement  for  it  even  on  that  score  alone.  This  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  cases  of  labour  and  outlay  which,  though  conducive  to 
production,  yet  not  being  incurred  for  that  end,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  returns  arising  from  it,  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  most  of  the 
general  propositions  which  political  economy  has  occasion  to  assert 
respecting  productive  labour :  though,  when  society  and  not  the 
individuals  are  considered,  this  labour  and  outlay  must  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  advance  by  which  society  effects  its  productive 
operations,  and  for  which  it  is  indemnified  by  the  produce. 

§  8.  Another  kind  of  labour,  usually  classed  as  mental,  but 
conducing  to  the  ultimate  product  as  directiy,  though  not  so  imme- 
diately, as  manual  labour  itself,  is  the  labour  of  the  inventors  of  i 
industrial  processes.  I  say,  usually  classed  as  mental,  because  in 
reahty  it  is  not  exclusively  so.  Ail  human  exertion  is  compounded 
of  some  mental  and  some  bodily  elements.    The  stupidest  hodmauj 
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who  repeats  from  day  to  day  the  mechanical  act  of  climbing  a  ladder, 
perfonxis  a  function  partly  intellectual ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  most  intelligent  dog  or  elephant  could  not,  probably,  be  taught 
to  do  it.  The  dullest  human  being,  instructed  beforehand,  is  capable 
of  turning  a  mill ;  but  a  horse  cannot  turn  it  without  somebody  to 
drive  and  watch  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  bodily 
ingredient  in  the  labojur  most  purely  mental,  when  it  generates  any 
external  result.  Newton  could  not  have  produced  the  Principia 
without  the  bodily  exertion  either  of  penmanship  or  of  dictation ; 
and  he  must  have  drawn  many  diagrams,  and  written  out  many 
calculations  and  demonstrations,  while  he  was  preparing  it  in  his 
mind.  Inventors,  besides  the  labour  of  their  brains,  generally  go 
throoi^  much  labour  Tuith  their  hands,  in  the  models  which  they 
construct  and  the  experiments  they  have  to  make  before  their 
idea  can  realise  itself  successfully  in  act.  Whether  mental,  however, 
or  bodily,  their  labour  is  a  part  of  that  by  which  the  production  is 
brought  about.  The  labour  of  Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine 
was  as  essential  a  part  of  production  as  that  of  the  mechanics  who 
build  or  the  engineers  who  work  the  instrument ;  and  was  undergone, 
no  less  than  theirs,  in  the  prospect  of  a  remuneration  tram  the 
produce.  The  labour  of  invention  is  often  estimated  and  paid  on 
the  very  same  plan  as  that  of  execution.  Many  manufacturers  of 
ornamental  gooda  have  inventors  in  their  employment,  who  recdive 
wages  or  salaries  for  designing  patterns,  exactiy  as  others  do  for  copy- 
ing them.  All  this  is  strictiy  part  of  the  labour  of  production  ;  as 
the  labour  of  the  author  of  a  book  ia  equally  a  part  of  its  production 
with  that  of  the  printer  and  binder. 

In  a  national,  or  univ«»al  point  of  view,  the  labour  of  the 
iavant»  or  speculative  thinker,  is  as  much  a  part  of  production  \ 
in  the  very  narrowest  sense,  as  that  of  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
art ;  many  such  inventions  having  been  the  direct  consequences 
of  theoretic  discoveries,  and  every  extension  of  knowledge  of  the 
powcn  of  nature  being  fruitful  of  applications  to  the  purposes  of 
outward  life.  The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  the  wonderful 
and  most  unexpected  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  (Ersted 
and  the  raAthematical  investigations  of  Ampire :  and  the  modern 
art  of  navigation  is  an  unforeseen  emanation  from  the  purely 
tpecttlattve  and  apparently  merely  curious  enquiry,  by  the  mathe* 
maticiaos  of  Alexandria,  into  the  properties  of  three  curves  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  surface  and  a  cone.  No  limit  can 
be  set  to  the  importance,  even  in  a  purely  productive  and  material  • 
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point  of  view,  of  mere  thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these 
material  fruits,  though  the  result,  are  seldom  the  direct  purpose 
of  the  pursuits  of  savants,  nor  is  their  remuneration  in  general  derived 
from  the  increased  production  which  may  be  caused  incidentally,  and 
mostly  after  a  long  interval,  by  their  discoveries ;  this  ultimate 
influence  does  not,  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  political  economy, 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  speculative  thinkers 
are  generally  classed  as  the  producers  only  of  the  books,  or  other 
useable  or  saleable  articles,  which  directly  emanate  from  them. 
But  when  (as  in  political  economy  one  should  always  be  prepared 
to  do)  we  shift  our  point  of  view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  determined,  but  national  and 
universal  results,  intellectual  speculation  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  most  influential  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society,  and  the 
portion  of  its  resources  employed  in  carrying  on  and  in  remunerating 
such  labour  as  a  highly  productive  part  of  its  expenditure. 

§  9.  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  modes  of  employing  labour 
in  furtherance  of  production,  I  have  made  little  use  of  the  popular 
distinction  of  industry  into  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial. For,  in  truth,  this  division  fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes 
of  a  classification.  Many  great  branches  of  productive  industry 
find  no  place  in  it,  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for  example 
(not  to  speak  of  hunters  or  fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between  agricultural  and  manufacturing  4 
industry  cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The  miller,  for  instance, 
and  the  baker — are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agriculturists,  or 
among  manufacturers  ?  Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  manu- 
facturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted  company  with  the  soil  before 
it  is  handed  over  to  them ;  this,  however,  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of  butter  and 
cheese ;  operations  always  counted  as  agricultural,  probably  because 
it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be  performed  by  persons  resident 
on  the  farm,  and  under  the  same  superintendence  as  tillage.  For 
many  purposes  all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker  inclusive, 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing  food,  and  depend  for  their 
remuneration  on  the  food  produced ;  when  the  one  class  abounds 
and  flourishes,  the  others  do  so  too ;  they  form  collectively  the 
''agricultural  interest'*;  they  render  but  one  service  to  the 
community   by   their   united   labours,   and   are  paid    from    one 
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common  source.  Even  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  again,  when  the 
produce  is  not  food,  but  the  materials  of  what  are  commonly 
termed  manufactiires,  belong  in  many  respects  to  the  same 
division  in  the  economy  of  society  as  manufacturers.  The 
cotton-planter  of  Carolina  and  the  wool-grower  of  Australia 
have  more  interests  in  common  with  the  spinner  and  weaver 
than  with  the  corn-grower.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industry 
which  operates  immediately  upon  the  soil  has,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  some  properties  on  which  many  important  consequences 
depend,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the  subsequent  stages  of 
production,  whether  carried  on  by  the  same  person  or  not ;  from 
the  industry  of  the  thresher  and  winnower,  as  much  as  from  that 
of  the  cotton-spinner.  When  I  speak,  therefore,  of  agricultural 
labour,  I  shall  generally  mean  this,  and  this  exclusively,  unless 
the  contrary  is  either  stated  or  implied  in  the  context.  The 
term  manuiacturing  is  too  vague  to  be  of  much  use  when 
precision  is  required,  and  when  I  employ  it,  I  wish  to  be  understood 
as  intending  to  speak  popularly  rather  than  scientifically. 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  UNPRODUCnVB  LABOUR 

§  1.  Labour  is  indispensable  to  production,  but  has  not 
always  production  for  its  effect.  There  is  much  labour,  and  of 
a  high  order  of  usefulness,  of  which  production  is  not  the  object. 
Labour  has  accordingly  been  dbtinguished  into  Productive  and 
Unproductive.  There  has  been  not  a  little  controversy  among 
political  economists  on  the  question,  what  kinds  of  labour  should 
be  reputed  to  be  unproductive ;  and  they  have  not  always  perceived, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  matter  of  fact  in  dispute  between  them. 

Many  writers  have  been  unwilling  to  class  any  labour  as  pro- 
ductive, unless  its  result  is  palpable  in  some  material  object,  capable 
of  being  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  There  are  others 
(among  whom  are  Mr.  M'Culloch  and  M.  Say)  who,  looking  upon 
the  word  unproductive  as  a  term  of  disparagement,  remonstrate 
against  imposing  it  upon  any  labour  which  is  regarded  as  useful 
— which  produces  a  benefit  or  a  pleasure  worth  the  cost.  The 
labour  of  officers  of  government,  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  physicians, 
lawyers,  teachers,  musicians,  dancers,  actors,  domestic  servants. 
&c.,  when  they  really  accomplish  what  they  are  paid  for,  and  are 
not  more  numerous  than  is  required  for  its  performance,  ought  not, 
say  these  writers,  to  be  '*  stigmatized  "  as  unproductive,  an  expression 
which  they  appear  to  regard  as  synonymous  with  wasteful  or 
worthless.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  the  matter 
in  dispute.  Production  not  being  the  sole  end  of  human  exist- 
ence, the  term  unproductive  doe^  not  necessarily  imply  any 
stigma ;  nor  was  ever  intended  to  do  so  in  the  present  case.  The 
question  is  one  of  mere  language  and  classification.  Differences 
of  language,  however,  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  even  when 
not  grounded  on  differences  of  opinion ;  for  though  either  of 
two  expressions  may  be  consistent  with  the  whole  truth,  they 
generally  tend  to  fix  attention  upon  different  parts  of  it.  We 
must  therefore  enter  a  little  into  the  consideration  of  the  various 
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meanings  which  may  attach  to  the  words  productive  and  im« 
prodnctiye  w^en  applied  to  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  what  is  called  the  production  of  material 
objects,  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  produced  is  not  the 
matter  composing  them.  All  the  labour  of  all  the  human  beings 
in  the  worid  could  not  produce  one  particle  of  matter.  To  weave 
broadcloth  is  but  to  re-arrange,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  particles  of 
wool ;  to  grow  com  is  only  to  put  a  portion  of  matter  called  a  seed, 
into  a  situation  where  it  can  draw  together  particles  of  matter  from 
the  earth  and  air,  to  form  the  new  combination  called  a  plant. 
Though  we  cannot  create  matter,  we  can  cause  it  to  assume  pro- 
perties, by  which,  from  having  been  useless  to  us,  it  becomes  useful. 
What  we  produce,  or  desire  to  produce,  is  always,  as  M.  Say  rightly 
terms  it,  ah  utility.  Labour  is  not  creative  of  objects,  but  of  utilities. 
Neither,  again,  do  we  consume  and  destroy  the  objects  themselves  ; 
the  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  remains,  more  or  less 
altered  in  form  :  what  has  really  been  consumed  is  only  the  qualities 
by  which  they  were  fitted  for  the  purpose  they  have  been  applied 
to.  It  is,  therefore,  pertinently  asked  by  M.  Say  and  others — since, 
when  we  are  said  to  produce  objects,  we  only  produce  utility,  why 
should  not  all  labour  which  produces  utility  be  accounted  productive  ? 
Why  refuse  that  title  to  the  surgeon  who  peiis  a  limb,  the  judge 
or  legislator  who  confers  security,  and  give  it  to  the  lapidary  who 
cuts  and  polishes  a  diamond  ?  Why  deny  it  to  the  teacher  from 
whom  I  learn  an  art  by  which  I  can  gain  my  bread,  and  accord  it  to 
the  confectioner  who  makes  bonbons  for  the  momentary  pleasure 
of  a  sense  of  taste  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  these  kinds  of  labour  are  productive 
of  utiUty ;  and  the  question  which  now  occupies  us  could  not 
have  been  a  question  at  all,  if  the  production  of  utilily  were  enough 
to  satisfy  the  notion  which  mankind  have  usually  formed  of  pro- 
ductive labour.  Production,  and  productive,  are  of  course  elliptical 
expmnons,  involving  the  idea  of  a  something  produced ;  but 
this  Bomethingy  in  common  apprehension,  I  conceive  to  be,  not 
utiiity,  but  Wealth*  Productive  labour  means  labour  productive 
of  wealth*  We  are  recalled,  therefore,  to  the  question  touched  upon 
in  cor  first  chapter,  what  Wealth  is,  and  whether  only  material  pro- 
dncts,  or  all  useful  products^  are  to  be  included  in  it. 

{  2.  Now  the  utilities  produced  by  labour  are  of  three  kinds. 
Theyan, 
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FiiBt,  utilities  fixed  and  embodied  in  outward  objects;  by 
labour  employed  in  investing  external  material  things^witb  properties 
which  render  them  serviceable  to  himian  beings.  This  is  the  common 
case,  and  requires  no  illustration. 

Secondly,  utiUties  fixed  and  embodied  in  human  beings ;    the 
labour  being  in  this  case  employed  in  conferring  on  human  beings 
qualities  which  render  them  serviceable  to  themselves  and  others. 
To  this  class  belongs  the  labour  of    all  ooncetned  in  education; 
not  only  schoolmasters,  tutors,  and  professors,  but  governments, 
so  far  as  they  aim  successfully  at  the  improvement  of  the  people ; 
moralists,  and  clergymen,  as  far  as  productive  of  benefit;    the 
labour  of  physicians,  as  far  as  instrumental  in  preserving  life  and 
physical  or  mental  efficiency ;   of  the  teachers  of  bodily  exercises, 
and  of  the  various  trades,  sciences,  and  arts,  together  with'the  labour 
of  the  learners  in  acquiring  them;    and  all  labour  bestowed  by 
any  persons,  throughout  life,  in  improving  the  knowledge  or  culti- 
vating the  bodily  or  mental  faculties  of  themselves  or  others. 
.    Thirdly  and  lastly,  utiUties  not  fixed  or  embodied  in  any  object, 
but  consisting  in  a  mere  service  rendered;    a  pleasure  given,  an 
inconvenience  or  a  pain  averted,  during  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time, 
but  without  leaving  -a  permanent  acquisition  in  the  improved 
qualities  of  any  person  or  thing;    the  labour  being  employed  in 
producing  an  utility  directly,  not  (as  in  the  two  former  cases)  in 
fitting  some  other  thing  to  afford  an  utility.    Such,  for  example, 
is  the  labour  of  the  musical  performer,  the  actor,  the  public  de- 
claimer  or  reciter,  and  the  showman.    Some  good  may  no  doubt  be 
produced,  and  much  more*might  be  produced,  beyond  the  moment, 
upon  the  feelings  and  disposition,  or  general  state  of  enjoyment 
of  the  spectators ;    or  instead  of  good  there  may  be  harm ;    but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  effect  intended,  is  the  result 
for  which  the  exhibitor  works  and  the  spectator  pays;    nothing 
but  the  immediate  pleasure.    Such,  again,  is  the  labour  of  the  army 
and  navy ;   they,  at  the  best,  prevent  a  coimtry  from  being  con- 
quered, or  from  being  injju^  or  insulted,  which  is  a  service,  but 
in  all   other  respects  leave  the  country  neither  improved  nor 
deteriorated.    Such,  too,  is  the  labour  of  the  legislator,  the  judge, 
the  officer  of  justice,  and  all  other  agents  of  government,  in  their 
ordinary  functions,  apart  from  any  influence  they  may  exert  on 
the  improvement  of  the  national  mind.    The  service  which  they 
render  is  to  maintain  peace  and  security  ;    these  compose  the 
utility  which  they  produce.    It  may  appear  to  some,  that  earners, 
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and  merchantB  or  dealers,  should  be  placed  in*  this  same  class,  since 
their  labour  does  not  add  any  properties  to  objects  :  but  I  reply  that 
it  does  :  it  adds  the  property  of  being  in  the  place  where  they  are 
wanted,  instead  of  being  in  some  other  place :  which  is  a  very 
useful  property,  and  the  utility  it  confers  is  embodied  in  the  things 
themselves,  which  now  actually  are  in  the  place  where  they  are 
required  for  use,  and  in  consequenoe  of  that  increased  utility  could 
be  sold  at  an  increased  price,  proportioned  to  the  labour  expended 
in  conferring  it.  This  labour,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the 
third  class,  but  to  the  first. 

§  3.  We  have  now  to  consider  which  of  these  three  classes  of 
labour  should  be  accounted  productive  of  wealth,  since  that  is 
what  the  term  productive,  when  used  by  itself,  must  be  understood 
to  import.  Utilities  of  the  third  class,  consisting  in  pleasures 
which  only  exist  while  being  enjoyed,  and  services  which  only  exist 
while  being  performed,  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  wealth,  except  by 
an  acknowledged  metaphor.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth 
to  be  imscep^le  of  accLuIation :  things  'which  cannot,  aftec  being 
produced,  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  used,  are  never,  I 
think,  regarded  as  wealth,  since  however  much  of  them  may  te 
produced  and  enjoyed,  the  person  benefited  by  them  is  no  richer, 
is  nowise  improved  in  circumstances.  But  there  is  not  so  distinct 
and  positive  a  violation  of  usage  in  considering  as  wealth  any  product 
which  is  both  useful  and  susceptible  of  accumulation.  The  skUl,  and 
the  energy  and  perseverance,  of  the  artisans  of  a  country,  are 
reckoned  part  of  its  wealth,  no  less  than  their  tools  and  machinery.* 

*  Some  authorities  look  upon  it  aa  an  eseential  element  in  the  idea  of  wealth, 
Uiat  it  ahonld  be  capable  not  solely  of  being  aooumolated  but  of  being  trana- 
feired ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  yaJuable  qualities,  and  even  the  prcKluctive 
capacities,  of  a  human  being,  cannot  be' detached  from  him  and  passed  to  some 
one  else,  Uieydeny  to  these  the  appellation  <^  wealth,  and  to  the  labour 
expended  in  acquiring  them  the  name  of  productive  labour.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  s&ll  of  an  artisan  (for 'instance)  being  both  a  desirable 
poasasioD,  and  one  of  a  certain  durabiKty  (not  to  say  productive  even  of  national 
wealth),  there  is  no  better  reason  for  reusing  to  it  the  title  of  wealth  because 
it  ia  attached  to  a  man,  than  to  a  coalpit  or  manufactory  because  they 
are  attached  to  a  place.  Besides,  if  the  skill  itself  cannot  be  parted  with  to 
a  porehaser,  the  use  of  it  may ;  if  it  cannot  be  sold,  it  can  be  hired  ;  and  it 
may  be,  and  is,  sold  outright  in  all  countries  whose  laws  permit  that  the  man 
hiiaaeif  should  be  sold  aloiu;  with  it.  Its  defect  of  transferability  does  not  result 
from  a  natural  but  from  a  wffal  and  moral  obstacle. 

Tbe  human  being  himself  (as  formerly  observed)  I  do  not  class  as  wealth. 
Be  is  the  purpose  for  which  wealth  exists.  But  his  acquired  capacities,  which 
exiat  only  as  means,  and  have  been  called  into  existence  by  labour,  fall  rightly, 
as  it  seems  to  ma,  within  that  derignation. 
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According  to  this  definition,  we  should  regard  all  labour  as  pro- 
ductive  which  is  employed  in  creating  permanent  utilities,  whether 
embodied  in  human  bdngs,  or  in  any  other  animate  or  inanimate 
objects.  This  nomenclature  I  haye,Jin  a  former  publication,*  recom- 
mended, as  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of  classification ;  and  I 
am  still  of  that  opinion. 

But  in  applying  the  term  wealth  to  the  industrial  capacities 
of  human  beings,  there  seems  always,  in  popular  apprehension, 
to  be  a  tacit  reference  to  material  products.  The  skill  of  an  artisan 
is  accounted  wealth,  only  as'  being  the  means  of  acquiring  wealth 
in  a  material  sense ;  and  any  qualities  not  tending  visibly  to  that 
object  are  scarcely  so  regarded  at  all.  A  country  would  hardly  be 
said  to  be  richer,  except  by  a  metaphor,  however  precious  a  possession 
it  might  have  in  the  genius,  the  virtues,  or  the  accomplishments 
of  its  inhabitants ;  unless  indeed  these  were  looked  upon  as  market- 
able articles,  by  which  it  could  attract  the  material  wealth  of  other 
countries,  as  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  several  modern  nations  have 
done.  While,  therefore,  •!  should  prefer,  were  I  constructing  a 
new  technical  language,  to  make  the  distinction  turn  upon  the 
permanence  rather  than  upon  the  materiality  of  the  product,  yet 
when  employing  terms  which  cormnon  usage  has  taken  complete 
possession  of,  it  seems  advisable  so  to  employ  them  as  to  do  the 
least  possible  violence  to  usage ;  since  any  improvement  in  ter- 
minology obtained  by  straining  the  received  meaning  of  a  popular 
phrase  is  generally  purchased-  beyond  its  value,  by  the  obscurity 
arising  from  the  conflict  between  new  and  old  associations. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  treatise,,  when  speaking  of  wealth, 
understand  by  it  only  what  is  called  material  wealth,  and  by  pro- 
ductive labour  only  those  kinds  of  exertion  which  produce  utiUtiea 
embodied  in  material  objects.  But  in  limiting  myself  to  this  sense 
of  the  word,  I  mean  to  avail  myself  of  the  full  extent  of  that  restricted 
acceptation,  and  I  shall  not  refuse  the  appellation  productive,  to 
labour  which  yields  no  material  product  as  its  direct  result,  provided 
that  an  increase  of  material  products  is  its  ultimate  consequence. 
Thus,  labour  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  manufacturing  skill,  I 
class  as  productive,  not  in  virtue  of  the  skill  itself,  but  of  the  manu- 
factured products  created  by  the  skill,  and  to  the  creation  of  which 
the  labour  of  learning  the  trade  is  essentially  conducive.  The 
labour  of  officers  of  government  in  affording  the  protection  which, 

*  EMoya  on  wme  Unsettled  Questions  of  PolUical  Economy,    Essay  HI. 
On  the  woidB  Productive  and  Unproductive. 
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a&rded  in  some  manner  or  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  industry,  must  be  classed  as  productive  even  of  material  wealth, 
because  without  it,  material  wealth,  in  anything  like  its  present 
abundance,  could  not  exist.  Such  labour  may  be  said  to  be  produc- 
tive indirectly  or  mediately,  in  opposition  to  the  labour  of  the 
ploughman  and  the  cotton-spinner,  which  are  productive  immedi- 
ately. They  are  all  alike  in  this,  that  they  leave  the  community 
richer  in  material  products  than  they  found  it ;  they  increase,  or 
tend  to  increase,  material  wealth. 

{  4.  By  Unproductive  Labour,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  under- 
stood labour  which  does  not  terminate  in  the  creation  of  material 
wealth  ;  which,  however  largely  or  successfully  practised,  does  not 
render  the  community,  and  the  world  at  large,  richer  in  material 
products,  but  poorer  by  all  that  is  consumed  by  the  labourers  while 
so  employed. 

All  labour  is,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  unproductive, 
which  Olds  in  immediate  enjoyment,  without  any  increase  of  the 
aocomulated  stock  of  permanent  means  of  enjoyment.  And  all 
labour,  according  to  our  present  definition,  must  be  classed  as 
unproductive,  which  terminates  in  a  permanent  benefit,  however 
important,  provided  that  an  increase  of  material  products  forms 
no  part  of  that  benefit.  The  labour  of  saving  a  friend's  life  is  not 
productive,  unless  the  friend  is  a  productive  labourer,  and  produces 
mate  than  he  consumes.  To  a  religious  person  the  saving  of  a  soul 
must  appear  a  far  more  important  service  than  the  saving  of  a  life  ; 
but  he  will  not  therefore  call  a  missionary  or  a  clergyman  productive 
laboureES,  unless  they  teach,  as  the  South  Sea  Kissionaries  have  in 
some  cases  done,  the  arts  of  civilization  in  addition  to  the  doctrines 
of  their  religion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident  that  the  greater 
niunber  of  missionaries  or  clergymen  a  nation  maintains,  the  less 
it  has  to  expend  <m  other  things ;  while  the  more  it  expends  judi- 
ciootlj  in  keeping  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  at  work,  the 
more  it  will  have  for  every  other  purpose.  By  the  former  it  dimin- 
iilies,  easterii  jKurtbus,  its  stock  of  material  products ;  by  the  latter, 
it  increases  them* 

Unproductive  may  be  as  useful  as  productive  labour ;  it  may 
be  more  useful,  even  in  point  of  permanent  advantage  ;  or  its  use 
may  consist  only  in  pleasurable  sensation,  which  when  gone  leaves 
no  trace ;  or  it  may  not  afford  even  this,  but  may  be  absolute  waste. 
In  any  case  society  or  mankind  grow  no  richer  by  it,  but  poorer.    All 
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material  products  consumed  by  any  one  while  he  produces  nothing 
are  so  much  subtracted,  for  the  time,  from  the  material  products 
which  society  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  But  though  society 
grows  no  richer  by  unproductive  labour,  the  individual  may.  An 
unproductive  labourer  may  receive  for  his  labour,  from  those  who 
derive  pleasure  or  benefit  from  it,  a  remuneration  which  may  be  to 
him  a  considerable  source  of  wealth ;  but  his  gain  is  balanced  by  their 
loss ;  they  may  have  received  a  full  equivalent  for  their  expenditure, 
but  they  are  so  much  poorer  by  it.  When  a  tailor  makes  a  coat 
and  sells  it,  there  is  a  transfer  of  the  price  from  the  customer  to  the 
tailor,  and  a  coat  besides  which  did  not  previously  exist ;  but  what 
is  gained  by  an  actor  is  a  mere  transfer  from  the  spectator's  funds 
to  his,  leaving  no  article  of  wealth  for  the  spectator's  indenmifica- 
tion.  Thus  the  community  collectively  gains  nothing  by  the  actor's 
labour ;  and  it  loses,  of  his  receipts,  all  that  portion  which  he 
consumes,  retaining  only  that  which  he  lays  by.  A  community, 
however,  may  add  to  its  wealth  by  unproductive  labour,  at  the 
expense  of  other  communities,  as  an  individual  may  at  the  expense 
of  other  individuals.  The  gains  of  Italian  opera  singers,  German 
governesses,  French  ballet  dancers,  &c.,  are  a  source  of  wealth, 
as  far  as  they  go,  to  their  respective  countries,  if  they  return  thither. 
The  petty  states  of  Greece,  especially  the  ruder  and  more  backward 
of  those  states,  were  nurseries  of  soldiers,  who  hired  themselves 
to  the  princes  and  satraps  of  the  East  to  carry  on  useless  and  destruc*- 
tive  wars,  and  returned  with  their  savings  to  pass  their  declining 
years  in  their  own  country :  these  were  unproductive  labourers, 
and  the  pay  they  received,  together  with  the  plunder  they  took, 
was  an  outlay  without  return  to  the  countries  which  furnished  it ; 
but,  though  no  gain  to  the  world,  it  was  a  gain  to  Greece.  At  a 
later  period  the  same  country  and  its  colonies  supplied  the  Roman 
empire  with  another  class  of  adventurers,  who,  under  the  name  of 
philosophers  or  of  rhetoricians,  taught  to  the  youth  of  the  higher 
classes  what  were  esteemed  the  most  valuable  accomplishments : 
these  were  mainly  unproductive  labourers,  but  their  ample  recom* 
pense  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  their  own  country.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  there  any  accession  of  wealth  to  the  world.  The  services 
of  the  labourers,  if  useful,  were  obtained  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  world 
of  a  portion  of  material  wealth ;  if  useless,  all  that  these  labourers 
consumed  was  to  the  world  waste. 

To  be  wasted,  however,  is  a  liability  not  confined  to  unproductive 
labour.    Productive  labour  may  equally  be  wasted,  if  more  of  it  is 
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expended  than  really  conduces  to  production.  If  defect  of  skill  in 
labourers,  or  of  judgment  in  those  who  direct  them,  causes  a  mis- 
application of  productive  industry ;  if  a  farmer  persists  in  ploughing 
with  three  horses  and  two  men,  when  experience  has  shown  that  two 
horses  and  one  man  are  sufficient,  the  surplus  labour,  though  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  production,  is  wasted.  If  a  new  process  is 
adopted  which  proves  no  better,  or  not  so  good  as  those  before  in 
use,  the  labour  expended  in  perfecting  the  invention  and  in  carrying 
it  into  practice,  though  employed  for  a  productive  purpose,  is  wasted. 
Productive  labour  may  render  a  nation  poorer,  if  the  wealth  it  pro- 
duces, that  is,  the  increase  it  makes  in  the  stock  of  useful  or  agreeable 
things,  be  of  a  kind  not  immediately  wanted ;  as  when  a  commodity 
IB  unsaleable,  because  produced  in  a  quantity  beyond  the  present 
demand ;  or  when  speculators  build  docks  and  warehouses  before 
there  is  any  trade.  Some  of  the  States  of  North  America,^  by  making 
premature  railways  and  canals,  are  thought  to  have  made  this 
kind  of  mistake  ;  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  Eng- 
land, in  the  disproportionate  development  of  railway  enterprise, 
had  not,  in  some  degree,  followed  the  example.  Labour  sunk  in 
expectation  of  a  distant  return,  when  the  great  exigencies  or  limited 
resources  of  the  community  require  that  the  return  be  rapid,  may 
leave  the  country  not  only  poorer  in  the  meanwhile,  by  all  which 
those  labourers  consume,  but  less  rich  even  ultimately  than  if 
immediate  returns  had  been  sought  in  the  first  instance,  and  enter- 
prises for  distant  profit  postponed. 

§  5.  The  distinction  of  Productive  and  Unproductive  is  ap- 
piioible  to  consumption  as  well  as  to  labour.  All  the  members 
of  the  community  are  not  labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and 
consome  either  unproductively  or  productively.  Whoever  con- 
tributes nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to  production,  is  an  unpro- 
ductive consumer.  The  only  productive  consumers  are  productive 
labourers ;  the  labour  of  direction  being  of  course  included,  as  well 
as  that  of  execution.  But  the  consumption  even  of  productive 
labouren  is  not  all  of  it  productive  consumption.  There  is  unpro- 
dacthre  consumption  by  productive  consumers.  What  they 
consume  in  keeping  up  or  improving  their  health,  strength,  and 
work,  or  in  rearing  other  productive  labourers  to  succeed 


'  ["  The  bankrupt  states  of  North  America  "  in  all  editions  until  the  7  th 
(197iy.     ''It  remains  to  he  shown  whether  England/'  &c.,  remained  two  Uno9 
uali]  the  etb  ed.  (1862U 
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them,  is  productive  consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production 
is  neither  its  object  nor  is  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be  reckoned 
unproductive  :  with  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain  quantum  of 
^oyment  which  may  be  classed  among  necessaries,  since  anything 
short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
labour.  That  alone  is  productive  consumption,  which  goes  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  conoimunity  ;  either 
those  residing  in  its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people. 

There  are  numerous  products  which  may  be  said  not  to  admit 
of  being  consumed  otherwise  than  unproductively.  The  annual 
consumption  of  gold  lace,  pine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be  reck- 
oned unproductive,  since  these  things  give  no  assistance  to  produc- 
tion, nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength,  but  what  would  equally  be 
given  by  things  much  less  costly.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  labour  employed  in  producing  them  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  productive,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 
political  economists.  I  grant  that  no  labour  tends  to  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  society,  which  is  employed  in  producing  things  for 
the  use  of  unproductive  consumers.  The  tailor  who  makes  a  coat 
for  a  man  who  produces  nothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is  worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
produced  anything  to  replace  it,  and  the  conmiunity  is  then  no 
richer  by  the  labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same  sum  had  been 
paid  for  a  stall  at  the  opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been  richer 
by  the  labour  while  the  coat  lasted,  that  is,  until  society,  through 
one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose  to  consume  the  produce 
of  the  labour  unproductively.  The  case  of  the  gold  lace  or  the  pine 
apple  is  no  further  different,  than  that  they  a?e  still  further  removed 
than  the  coat  from  the  character  of  necessaries.  These  things  also 
are  wealth  until  they  have  been  consumed. 

§  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that  there  is  a  distinction^  more 
important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even  that  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labour;  the  distinction,  namely, 
between  labour  for  the  supply  of  productive,  and  for  the  sup{dy  of 
unproductive,  consumption ;  betwe^a  labour  employed  in  keeping 
up  or  in  adding  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  that 
which  is  employed  otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the  country,  a 
part  only  is  destined  to  be  consumed  productively ;  the  remainder 
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supplies  the  unproduotive  consumption  of  producers,  and  the 
entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes.  Suppose  that  the 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce  applied  to  the  first  purpose 
amounts  to  half ;  then  one-half  the  productive  labourers  of  the 
couniay  are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  operations  on  which 
the  permanent  wealth  of  the  coimtry  depends.  The  other  half  are 
occupied  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation  in 
producing  things  which  are  consumed  and  disappear  without  return  ; 
and  whatever  this  half  consume  is  as  completely  lost,  as  to  any 
permanent  effect  on  the  national  resources,  as  if  it  were  consumed 
unproductively.  Suppose  that  this  second  half  of  the  labouring 
population  ceased  to  work,  and  that  the  government  or  their  parishes 
maintained  them  in  idleness  for  a  whole  year  :  the  first  half  would 
suffice  to  produce,  as  they  had  done  before,  their  own  necessaries 
and  the  necessaries  of  the  second  half,  and  to  keep  the  stock  of 
materials  and  implements  undiminished  :  the  unproductive  classes, 
indeed,  would  be  either  starved  or  obliged  to  produce  their  own 
subsistence,  and  the  whole  community  would  be  reduced  during  a  year 
to  bare  necessaries ;  but  the  sources  of  production  would  be  unim-  . 
paired,  and  the  next  year  there  would  not  necessarily  be  a  smaller 
produce  than  if  no  such  interval  of  inactivity  had  occurred ;  while 
if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  if  the  first  half  of  the  labourers  had 
suspended  their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the  second  half 
had  continued  theirs,  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth 
would  have  been  entirely  impoverished. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion  of  the 
annual  produce,  which  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to  supply  unpro- 
ductive consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  community 
has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleasures  and  for  all 
higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  produce  is  the  fund  from  which 
all  the  wants  of  the  conununity,  other  than  that  of  mere  living,  are 
provided  for ;  the  measure  of  its  means  of  enjoyment,  and  of  its 
power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  productive.  That  so  great  a 
surplus  should  be  available  for  such  purposes,  and  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  them,  can  only  be  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  things 
to  be  regretted,  and  which  are  not  incapable  of  being  remedied, 
are  the  prodigious  inequality  with  which  this  surplus  is  distributed, 
the  littie  worth  of  the  objects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  who 
render  no  equivalent  service  in  return.^ 

'  [See  Appendix  P.    Productive  and  UnftrvthuiiveJ] 
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OF  CAPITAL 

§  1.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  besides 
the  primary  and  universal  requisites  of  production,  labour  and 
natural  agents,  there  is  another  requisite  without  which  no  pro- 
ductive operations,  beyond  the  rude  and  scanty  beginnings  of  primi- 
tive industry,  are  possible  :  namely,  a  stock,  previously  accumulated, 
of  the  products  of  former  labour.  This  accumulated  stock  of  the 
produce  of  labour  is  termed  Capital.  The  function  of  Capital  in 
production  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  understand, 
since  a  number  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which  our  subject 
is  infested  originate  in  an  imperfect  and  confused  apprehension 
of  this  point. 

Capital,  by  persons  wholly  unused  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  is 
supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  money.  To  expose  this  mis- 
apprehension, would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter.  Money  is  no  more  synonymous  with  capital  than 
it  is  with  wealth.  Money  cannot  in  itself  perform  any  part  of  the 
office  of  capital,  since  it  can  afford  no  assistance  to  production.  To 
do  this,  it  must  bo  exchanged  for  other  things ;  and  anything,  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things,  is  capable  of 
contributing  to  production  in  the  same  degree.  What  capital  does 
for  production,  is  to  afiord  the  shelter,  protection,  tools  and  materials 
which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and  otherwise  maintain  the 
labourers  during  the  process.  These  are  the  services  which  present 
labour  requires  from  past,  and  from  the  produce  of  past,  labour. 
Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use — destined  to  supply 
productive  labour  with  these  various  prerequisites — are  Capital. 

To  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  conception,  let  us  consider 
what  is  done  with  the  capital  invested  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
business  which  compose  the  productive  industry  of  a  coimtry.  A 
manufacturer!  for  ej^amplci  has  one  part  of  his  capital  in  the  form 


of  buildings,  fitted  and  destined  for  canying  on  his  branqk^f  H)aili&L 

facture.    Another  part  he  baa  in  the  fonn  "^ i.:..-ii_-  y  tj^Mr 

coDsista,  if  he  be  a  spinner,  ot  raw  cotton,  fii  ^e^tvetf 

of  flaxen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton,  thread ;  icording 

to  the  nature  of  the  manufacture.    Food  ai  3  opera- 

ttvea  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  preaen^;^  direotly 

-J  If.        -.  1-  .  ...J  ^  ^^^    ^^ 

)nT^^of  their  capital  in 
ist  hM  monejr,  which  he 
!^to  supply  theniaetTes : 
&,  by  the  sale  of  which  he 
ne  manner,  as  well  aa  to 
.  buildings  and  machinery 
m  out.  Hia  money  and 
.tal,  for  he  does  not  wholly 
fB  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
his  personal  consumption 
md  valets,  or  maintaining 
ildren,  or  in  paying  taxes. 
Precisely  that  part  of  his 
constitute  his  fund  for 
,■■,  —  ^~^  t"<»"-" —  -"  ■"  ■"  —  oonsequence  that  a  part, 
w  4p^  the  whole  of  it,  is  in  a  form  in  which  it  cannot  directly 
fifiply  the  wants  of  laboureis. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  capitalist  is  a  hardware  manu- 

~  karer,  and  that  his  stock  in  trade,  over  and  above  hia  machinery, 

ista  at  present  wholly  in  iron  goods.     Iron  goods  cannot  feed 

tinrers.    Nevertheless,  by  a  mere  change  of  ^e  deatination  of 

0  iron  goods,  he  can  cause  labourers  to  be  fed.     Suppose  that 

1  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  he  intended  to  maintain  a  pack  of 

Jnds,  or  an  establishment  of  servants ;    and  that  he  changes  his 

■ntion,  and  employs  it  in  his  business,  paying  it  in  wages  to 

ptional  workpeople.     These  workpeople  are  enabled  to  buy  and 

bnroe  the  food  which  would  otherwise  have  been  consumed  by  the 

I  hy  the  servants ;  and  thus,  without  the  employei'i  having 

I  or  touched  one  particle  of  the  food,  his  conduct  has  determined 

f  so  much  more  of  the  food  existing  in  the  country  has  been 

bted  to  the  nse  of  productive  labouiers,  and  so  much  leas  oon- 

d  in  a  manner  wholly  unproductive.    Now  vary  the  hj^thcais, 

■  suppose  that  what  is  thus  paid  in  wages  would  otherwise  have 

\  laid  out  not  in  feeding  servanta  or  hounds,  but  in  buying  plate 
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moment,  marketable :  these,  until  sold,  are  in  the  condition  of 
miemployed  capital  Again,  artificial  or  accidental  circumstances 
maj  render  it  necessary  to  possess  a  larger  stock  in  advance,  that 
is,  a  larger  capital  before  entermg  on  production,  than  is  required 
bj  the  nature  of  things.  Suppose  that  the  government  lays  a  tax  on 
the  production  in  one  of  its  earlier  stages,  as  for  instance  by  taodng 
the  material.  The  manufacturer  has  to  advance  the  tax,  before 
conunencing  the  manufacture,  and  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of 
having  a  larger  accumulated  fund  than  is  required  for,  or  is 
actually  em{rfoyed  in,  the  production  which  he  carries  on.  He 
must  have  a  larger  capital,  to  maintain  the  same  quantity  of 
productive  labour ;  or  (what  is  equivalent)  with  a  given  capital 
he  maintains  less  labour.  This  mode  of  levying  taxes,  therefore, 
fimitB  unnecessarily  the  industry  of  the  country :  a  portion  of 
the  fund  destined  by  its  owners  for  production  being  diverted 
from  its  purpose,  and  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  advance  to  the 
government. 

For  another  example :  a  farmer  may  enter  on  his  farm  at  such 
a  tioie  of  the  year,  that  he  may  be  required  to  pay  one,  two,  or  even 
three  quarters'  rent  before  obtaining  any  return  from  the  produce. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  paid  out  of  his  capital.  Now  rent,  when 
paid  for  the  land  itself,  and  not  for  improvements  made  in  it  by  labour, 
is  not  a  productive  expenditmre.  It  is  not  an  outlay  for  the 
•upport  of  labour,  or  for  the  provision  of  implements  or  materials 
the  produce  of  labour.  I^  is  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
appropriated  natural  agent.  This  natural  agent  is  indeed  as  in- 
dispensable (and  even  more  so)  as  any  implement:  but  the 
having  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  is  not.  In  the  case  of  the  implement 
(a  thing  produced  by  labour)  a  price  of  some  sort  is  the  necessary 
condition  *of  its  existence :  but  the  land  exists  by  nature.  The 
payment  for  it,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  the  expenses  of  proi/^ 
duction ;  and  the  necessity  of  making  the  payment  out  of  capital 
makes  it  requisite  that  there  should  be  a  greater  capital,  a  greater 
antecedent  accumulation  of  the  produce  of  past  labour,  than  is 
DAtarally  necessary,  or  than  is  needed  where  land  is  occupied  on  a 
different  system.  This  extra  capital,  though  intended  by  its  owners 
fer  production,  is  in  reality  employed  unproductively,  and  annually 
replaced,  not  from  any  produce  of  its  own,  but  from  the  produce  of 
tlM  labour  supported  by  the  remainder  of  the  farmer's  capital. 

Finally,  that  large  portion  of  the  productive  capital  of  a  country 
which  is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  and  salaries  of  labourers 


*  1 
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evidently  is  not,  all  of  it,  strictly  and  indispensably  necessary  for 
production.  As  much  of  it  as  exceeds  the  actual  necessaries  of  life 
and  health  (an  excess  which  in  the  case  of  skilled  labourers  is 
usually  considerable)  is  not  expended  in  supporting  labour,  but 
in  remunerating  it,  and  the  labourers  could  wait  for  this  part  of  their 
remuneration  until  the  production  is  completed ;  it  needs  not 
necessarily  pre-exist  as  capited :  and  if  they  unfortunately  had  to 
forego  it  altogether,  the  same  amount  of  production  might  take 
place.  In  order  that  the  whole  remuneration  of  the  labourers  should 
be  advanced  to  them  in  daily  or  weekly  payments,  there  must  exist 
in  advance,  and  be  appropriated  to  productive  use,  a  greater  stock, 
or  capital,  than  would  suffice  to  carry  on  the  existing  extent  of 
production :  greater,  by  whatever  amount  of  remuneration  the 
labourers  received,  beyond  what  the  self-interest  of  a  prudent  slave- 
master  would  assign  to  his  slaves.  In  truth,  it  is  only  after  an 
abundant  capital  had  already  been  accumulated,  that  the  practice 
of  pa3dng  in  advance  any  remuneration  of  labour  beyond  a  bare 
subsistence  could  possibly  have  arisen  :  since  whatever  is  so  paid, 
is  not  really  applied  to  production,  but  to  the  unproductive  consump- 

.'i'.  tion  of  productive  labourers,  indicating  a  fund  for  production 

'^S  sufficiently  ample  to  admit  of  habitually  diverting  a  part  of  it  to  a 

mere  convenience. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  assumed,  that  the  labourers  are 
always  subsisted  from  capital :  and  this  is  obviously  the  fact, 
though  the  capital  needs  not  necessary  be  furnished  by  a  person 
called  a  capitalist.  When  the  labourer  maintains  himself  by  funds 
of  his  own,  as  when  a  peasant-farmer  or  proprietor  lives  on  the 
produce  of  his  land,  or  an  artisan  works  on  his  own  account,  they  are 
still  supported  by  capital,  that  is,  by  funds  provided  in  advance. 
The  peasant  does  not  subsist  this  year  on  the  produce  of  this  year's 
I  harvest,  but  on  that  of  the  last.    The  artisan  is  not  living  on  the 

proceeds  of  ike  work  he  has  in  hand,  but  on  those  of  work  previously 
executed  tod  disposed  of.  Each  is  supported  by  a  small  capital  of 
his  own,  which  he  periodically  replaces  from  the  produce  of  his 
labour.  The  large  capitalist  is,  in  like  manner,  maintained  from 
funds  provided  in  advance.    If  he  personally  conducts  his  operations, 

I  as  much  of  his  personal  or  household  expenditure  as  does  not  exceed 

a  fair  remuneration  of  his  labour  at  the  market  price  must  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  his  capital,  expended,  like  any  other  capital,  for 
production  :  and  his  personal  consumption,  so  far  as  it  consists  of 

I  necessaries,  is  productive  consumption. 
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§  3.  Az  the  risk  of  being  tedious^  I  must  add  a  few  more  illus- 
trations, to  bring  out  into  a  still  clearer  and  stronger  light  the  idea 
of  Capital.  As  M.  Say  truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the  very  elements  of 
our  subject  that  illustration  is  most  usefully  bestowed,  since  the 
greatest  errors  which  prevail  in  it  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a 
thorough  mastery  over  the  elementary  ideas.  Nor  is  this  surprising : 
a  branch  may  be  diseased  and  all  the  rest  healthy,  but  unsoundness 
at  the  root  di&ises  unhealthiness  through  the  whole  tree. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  whether,  and  in  what  cases,  the  property 
of  those  who  live  on  the  interest  of  what  they  possess,  without  being 
personally  engaged  in  production,  can  be  regarded  as  capitcd.  It  is 
so  called  in  common  language,  and,  with  reference  to  the  individual, 
not  improperly.  All  funds  from  which  the  possessor  derives  an 
income,  which  income  he  can  use  without  sinking  and  dissipating 
the  fund  itself,  are  to  him  equivalent  to  capital.  But  to  transfer 
hastily  and  inconsiderately  to  the  general  point  of  view  propositions 
which  are  true  of  the  individual  has  been  a  source  of  innumerable 
errors  in  political  economy.  In  the  present  instance,  that  which  is 
virtually  capital  to  the  individual,  is  or  is  not  capital  to  the  nation, 
according  as  the  fund  which  by  the  supposition  he  has  not  dissipated^ 
has  or  has  not  been  dissipated  by  somebody  else. 

For  example,  let  property  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  A,  be  lent  to  B,  a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  and  employed 
pro6tably  in  B's  occupation.  It  is  as  much  capital  as  if  it  belonged 
to  B.  A  is  really  a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  not  personally,  but  in 
respect  of  his  property.  Capital  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  is 
employed  in  production — in  maintaining  labourers  and  providing 
tools  and  materials ;  which  capital  belongs  to  A,  while  B  takes  the 
trouble' of  emj^oying  it,  and  receives  for  his  remuneration  the  differ^ 
ence  between  the  profit  which  it  yields  and  the  interest  he  pays 
to  A.    This  is  the  simplest  case. 

Suppose  next  that  A's  ten  thousand  pounds,  instead  of  bdng 
lent  to  B,  are  lent  on  mortgage  to  C,  a  landed  proprietor,  by  whom 
they  are  employed  in  improving  the  productive  powers  of  his  estate, 
by  fencing,  draining,  road-making,  or  permanent  manures.  This 
is  productive  employment.  The  ten  thousand  pounds  are  sunk, 
but  not  dissipated.  They  yield  a  permanent  return ;  the  land  now 
affords  an  increase  of  produce,  sufficient,  in  a  few  years,  if  the  outlay 
has  been  judicious,  to  replace  the  amotmt^  and  in  time  to  multiply 
it  manifold.  Here,  then,  is  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
employed  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  country.    This  constitutes 
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a  capital,  for  which  C,  if  he  lets  his  land,  receives  the  returns  in  the 
nominal  form  of  increased  rent ;  and  ihe  mortgage  entitles  A  to 
receive  from  these  returns,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  such  annual  sum 
as  has  been  agreed  on.  We  will  now  vary  the  circumstances,  and 
suppose  that  C  does  not  employ  the  loan  in  improving  his  land,  but 
in  paying  oQ  a  former  mortgage,  or  in  making  a  provision  for  children. 
Whether  the  ten  thousand  pounds  thus  employed  are  capital  or  not, 
will  depend  on  what  is  done  with  the  amount  by  the  ultimate  receiver. 
If  the  children  invest  their  fortunes  in  a  productive  employment,  or 
the  mortgagee  on  being  paid  oft  lends  the  amount  to  another  land- 
holder to  improve  his  land,  or  to  a  manufacturer  to  extend  his 
business,  it  is  still  capital,  because  productively  employed. 

Suppose,  however,  that  C,  the  borrowing  landlord,  is  a  spend- 
thrift, who  burdens  his  land  not  to  increase  his  fortune  but  to 
squander  it,  expending  the  amount  in  equipages  and  entertainments. 
In  a  year  or  two  it  is  dissipated,  and  without  return.  A  is  as  rich 
as  before ;  he  has  no  longer  his  ten  thousand  pounds,  but  he  has  a 
lien  on  the  land,  which  he  could  still  sell  for  that  amount.  C, 
however,  is  10,000/.  poorer  than  formerly ;  and  nobody  is  richer. 
It  may  be  said  that  those  are  richer  who  have  made  profit 
out  of  the  money  while  it  was  being  spent.  No  doubt  if  C  lost 
it  by  gaming,  or  was  cheated  of  it  by  his  servants,  that  is  a  mere 
transfer,  not  a  destruction,  and  those  who  have  gained  the 
amount  may  employ  it  productively.  But  if  C  has  received  the 
fair  value  for  his  expenditure  in  articles  of  subsistence  or  luxury, 
whidi  he  has  consumed  on  himself,  or  by  means  of  his  servants  or 
guests,  these  articles  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  nothing  has  been 
produced  to  replace  them  :  while  if  the  same  sum  had  been  employed 
in  farming  or  manufacturing,  the  consumption  which  would  have 
taken  place  would  have  been  more  than  balanced  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  new  products,  created  by  the  labour  of  those  who  would  in 
that  case  have  been  the  consumers.  By  Cs  prodigality,  that  which 
would  have  been  consumed  with  a  return,  is  consumed  without 
return.  C's  tradesmen  may  have  made  a  profit  during  the  process  ; 
but  if  the  capital  had  been  expended  productively,  an  equivalent 
profit  would  have  been  made  by  builders,  fencers,  tool-makers,  and 
the  tradespeople  who  supply  the  consumption  of  the  labouring  classes ; 
while  at  tiiie  expiration  of  the  time  (to  say  nothing  of  any  increase), 
C  would  have  had  the  ten  thousand  pounds  or  its  value  replaced 
to  him,  which  now  he  has  not.  There  is,  therefore,  on  the  general 
result,  a  difference   to  the  disadvantage  of  the  community,  of 
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at  least  ten  thousand  ponnds,  being  the  amount  of  Cs  unpToductive 
expenditure.  To  A,  the  difference  is  not  material,  smce  his  income 
is  secured  to  him,  and  while  the  security  is  good,  and  the  market 
rate  of  interest  the  same,  he  can  always  sell  the  mortgage  at  its 
original  value.  To  A,  therefore,  the  lien  of  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
Cs  estate,  is  virtually  a  capital  of  that  amount ;  but  is  it  so  in 
reference  to  the  community  ?  It  is  not.  A  had  a  capital  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  but  this  has  been  extinguished — dissipated  and 
destroyed  by  C's  prodigality.  A  now  receives  his  income,  not 
from  die  produce  of  his  capital,  but  from  some  other  source  of  income 
belonging  to  G,  probably  from  the  rent  of  his  land,  that  is,  from 
pa3rmentB  made  to  him  by  farmers  out  of  the  produce  of  theif  capital. 
The  national  capital  is  diminished  by  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
national  income  by  all  which  those  ten  thousand  pounds,  employed 
as  capital,  would  have  produced.  The  loss  does  not  fall  on  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  capital,  since  the  destroyer  has  agreed  to  indemnify  y^ 
him  for  it.  But  his  loss  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  sustained  by^/ 
the  community,  since  what  was  devoted  to  the  use  and  consumption 
of  the  proprietor  was  only  tiie  interest ;  the  capital  itself  was,  or 
would  have  been,  employed  in  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  an 
equivalent  number  of  labourers,  r^^arly  reproducing  what  they 
consumed :  and  of  this  maintenance  they  are  deprived  without 
compensation. 

Let  U8  now  vary  the  hypothesis  still  further,  and  suppose  that 
the  money  is  borrowed,  not  by  a  landlord,  but  by  the  State.  A 
lends  his  capital  to  Qovemment  to  carry  on  a  war :  he  buys  from 
the  State  what  are  called  government  securities ;  that  is,  obligations 
on  the  government  to  pay  a  certain  annual  income.  If  the  govern- 
ment employed  the  money  in  making  a  railroad,  this  might  be  a 
productive  employment,  and  A's  property  would  still  be  used  as 
capital ;  but  since  it  is  employed  in  war,  that  is,  in  the  pay  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who  produce  nothing,  and  in  destroying  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  and  bullets  without  return,  the  government  is  in  the 
situation  of  C,  the  spendthrift  landlord,  and  A's  ten  thousand  pounds 
are  so  much  national  capital  which  once  existed,  but  exists  no  longer : 
virtually  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  far  as  wealth  or  production  is 
ooncemed;  though  for  other  reasons  the  employment  of  it  may 
have  been  justifiable.  A's  subsequent  income  is  derived,  not  from 
the  produce  of  his  own  capital,  but  from  taxes  drawn  from  the 
produce  of  the  remaining  capital  of  the  comjnunity  ;  to  whom  his 
cqdtal  is  not  yielding  any  return,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  payment ; 


.* 
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it  ifi  loBt  and  gone,  and  what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the  returns 
to  other  people's  capital  and  industry.  This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital,  which  he  may  afterwards 
employ  productively.  True ;  but  he  does  not  get  back  his  own 
capital,  or  anything  which  it  has  produced  ;  that,  and  all  its  possible 
returns,  are  extinguished  :  what  he  gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other 
person,  which  that  person  is  willing  to  exchange  for  his  lien  on  the 
tazeSi  Another  capitalist  substitutes  himself  for  A  as  a  mortgagee 
of  the  public,  and  A  substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capitalist 
as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  employed  in  production,  or  available  for 
it.  By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers  of  the  community  are 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the  capital  of 
the  country  was  made  when  the  government  spent  A's  money: 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  withdrawn  or  withheld 
from  productive  employment,  placed  in  the  fund  for  unproductive 
consumption,  and  destroyed  without  equivalent.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  E.     The  Definition  of  CapitaL] 
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PUKBABIENTAL  PROP08ITION8  RBSPECTINO  CAPITAL 

§  1.  If  the  preceding  explanations  have  answered  their  purpose, 
ihey  have  given  not  only  a  sufficiently  complete  possession  of  the 
idea  of  Capital  according  to  its  definition,  but  a  sufficient  familiarity 
with  it  in  the  concrete,  and  amidst  the  obscurity  with  which  the 
complication  of  individual  circumstances  surrounds  it,  to  have 
prepared  even  the  unpractised  reader  for  certain  elementary  pro- 
poBitions  or  theorems  respecting  capital,  the  full  comprehension  of 
which  is  already  a  considerable  step  out  of  darkness  into  light. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is,  That  industry  is  limited  by 
capitaL  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  many 
common  forms  of  speech ;  but  to  see  a  truth  occasionally  is  one  thing, 
to  recognise  it  habitually,  and  admit  no  propositions  inconsistent  with 
it,  is  another.  The  axiom  was  until  lately  almost  universally  disre- 
garded by  legislators  and  poUtical  writers ;  and  doctrines  irrecon- 
cileable  with  it  are  still  very  commonly  professed  and  inculcated. 

The  following  are  common  expressions  implying  its  truth.  The 
act  of  directing  industry  to  a  particular  employment  is  described 
by  the  phrase  "  applying  capital  "  to  the  employment.  To  employ 
industry  on  the  land  is  to  apply  capital  to  the  land.  To  employ 
labour  in  a  manufacture  is  to  invest  capital  in  the  manufacture. 
This  implies  that  industry  cannot  be  employed  to  any  greater  extent 
than  there  is  capital  to  invest.  The  proposition,  indeed,  must 
be  assented  to  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  apprehended.  The  expres- 
sion "  applying  capital "  is  of  course  metaphorical :  what  is  really 
applied  is  labour ;  capital  being  an  indispensable  condition.  Again, 
we  often  speak  of  the  "  productive  powers  of  capital."  This  ex- 
pressioD  is  not  literally  correct.  The  only  productive  powers  are 
those  of  labour  and  natural  agents ;  or  if  any  portion  of  capital 
can  by  a  stretch  of  language  be  said  to  have  a  productive  power  of 
tU  own,  It  IB  only  tools  and  machinery,  which,  like  wind  or  water, 
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may  be  said  to  co-operate  with  labour.  The  food  of  labourers  and 
the  materiab  of  production  have  no  productive  power ;  but  labour 
cannot  exert  its  productive  power  unless  provided  with  them. 
There  can  be  no  more  industry  than  is  supplied  with  materials  to 
work  up  and  food  to  eat.  Self-evident  as  the  thing  is,  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  a  country  are  maintained  and  have 
their  wants  supplied,  not  by  the  produce  of  present  labour,  but 
of  past.  They  consume  what  has  been  produced,  not  what  is  about 
to  be  produced.  Now,  of  what  has  been  produced,  a  part  only  is 
allotted  to  the  support  of  productive  labour;  and  there  will  not 
and  cannot  be  more  of  that  labour  than  the  portion  so  allotted 
(which  is  the  capital  of  the  country)  can  feed,  and  provide  with  the 
materials  and  instruments  of  ^production. 

-^   Yet,  in  disregard  of  a  fact  so  evident,  it  long  continued  to  be 
believed  that  laws  and  governments,  without  creating  capital, 
could  create  industry.    Not  by  making  the  people  more  laborious, 
or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  labour ;    these  are  objects  to 
which  the  government  can,  in  some  degree,  indirectly  contribute* 
But  without  any  increase  in  the  skill  or  energy  of  the  labourers,  and 
without  causing  any  persons  to  labour  who  had  previously  been 
maintained  in  idleness,  it  was  still  thought  that  the  government, 
without  providing  additional  funds,  could  create  additional  employ- 
ment.   A  government  would,  by  prohibitory  laws,  put  a  stop  to 
the  importation  of  some  commodity;    and  wh^i  by  this  it  had 
caused  the  commodity  to  be  produced  at  home,  it  would  plume 
itself  upon  having  enriched  the  country  with  a  new  branch  of 
industry,  would  parade  in  statistical  tables  the  amount  of  produce 
yielded  and  labour  employed  in  the  production,  and  take  credit  for 
the  whole  of  this  as  a  gain  to  the  country,  obt^ed  through  the 
prohibitory  law.    Although  this  sort  of  political  arithmetic  has 
fallen  a  little  into  discredit  in  England,  it  still  flourishes  in  the 
nations  of  Continental  Europe.    Had  legislators  been  aware  l^t 
industry  is  limited  by  capital,  they  would  have  seen  that,  tBe 
aggregate  capital  of  the  country  not  having  been  increased,  anV 
portion  of  it  which  they  by  their  laws  had  caused  to  be  embarked*^ 
in  the  newly-acquired  branch  of  industry  must  have  been  with-  ' 
drawn  or  withheld  from  some  other ;   in  which  it  gave,  or  would 
have  given,  employment  to  probably  about  the  same  quantity 
of  labour  wlach  it  employs  in  its  new  occupation.* 

*  An  exoeplion  must  be  admitted  when  the  industiy  created  or  upheld 
h$  Ih^  iTVtiiotiTe  law  bekmgB  to  the  oUyn  of  what  are  oaOed  doioMtiQ 
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I  2.  Because  indufltry  is  limited  by  capital,  we  are  not  however 
to  infer  that  it  always  reaches  that  limit.  Capital  may  be  tem- 
porarily unemployed,  as  in  the  case  of  unsold  goods,  or  funds'  that 
have  not  yet  found  an  investment :  during  this  interval  it  does  not 
set  in  motion  any  industry.  Or  there  may  not  be  as  many  labourers 
obtainable,  as  the  capital  would  maintain  and  employ.  This  has 
been  known  to  occur  in  new  colonies,  where  capital  has  sometimes 
perished  uselessly  for  want  of  labour :  the  Swan  River  settlement 
(now  called  Western  Australia),  in  the  first  years  after  its  foundation, 
was  an  instance.  There  are  many  persons  maintained  from  existing 
capital,  who  produce  nothing,  or  who  might  produce  much  more 
than  they  do.  If  the  labourers  were  reduced  to  lower  wages,  or 
induced  to  work  more  hours  for  the  same^wages,  or  if  their  families, 
who  are  already  maintained  from  capital,  were  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  now  are  in  adding  to  the  produce,  a  given 
f-apital  would  afEord  employment  to  more  industry.  The  un- 
prodoctive  consumption  of  productive  labourers,  the  whole  of 
which  is  now  supplied  by  capital,  might  cease,  or  be  postponed  until 
the  produce  came  in ;  and  additional  productive  labourers  might 
f>p  maintained  with  the  amount.  By  such  means  society  might 
obtain  from  its  existing  resources  a  greater  quantity  of  produce : 
and  to  such  means  it  has  been  driven,  when  the  sudden  destruction 
of  some  large  portion  of  its  capital  rendered  the  employment 
of  the  remainder  with  the  greatest  possible  effect  a  matter  of 
paramount  consideration  for  the  time. 

When  industry  has  not  come  up  to  the  limit  imposed  by  capital, 
goveramenta  may,  in  various  ways,  for  example  by  importing  addi- 
tional labourers,  bring  it  nearer  to  that  limit :  as  by  the  importation 

maaufaoturea.  Those  being  carried  on  by  persons  already  fed — by  labooiing 
UmiBei,  in  the  intervals  ot  other  employment — ^no  transfer  of  capital  to  the 
ttcea-pati/m  is  necessary  to  its  being  undertaken,  beyond  the  value  of  the 
materials  and  tools,  which  is  often  inconsiderable.  If,  therefore,  a  protecting 
<iuty  eaoses  this  occupation  to  be  carried  on,  when  it  otherwise  would  not, 
thrre  is  in  this  ease  a  real  increase  of  the  production  of  the  country. 

In  otder  to  render  our  theoretical  proposition  invulnerable,  this  peculiar 
raA^  iBQst  be  allowed  for ;  but  it  does  not  touch  the  practical  doctrine  of  free 
t  radflL  Domestio  manufactures  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  require 
(irolactioo,  siooe  the  subostenoe  of  the  labourers  being  provided  from  other 
v>uiMija,  Uie  price  of  the  product,  however  much  it  may  be  reduced,  is  neariy 
411  daar  gain.  If,  therefore,  the  domestic  producers  retire  from  the  competition. 
It  ia  newr  from  neoessity,  but  because  the  product  is  not  worth  the  labour 
I*,  eosta,  ia  tlM  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  those  who  enjoy  the  one  and  undergo 
'  /^  oUisr.  They  fuvfer  the  sacrifice  of  buying  their  clothing  to  the  labour  of 
inaHnf  It  They  will  not  oontinne  their  labour  unless  society  will  give  them 
more  nr  H,  than  in  their  own  opinion  its  product  is  worth. 
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of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies.  There  is 
another  way  in  which  governments  can  create  additional  industry. 
They  can  create  capital.  They  may  lay  on  taxes,  and  employ 
the  amount  productively.  They  may  do  what  is  nearly  equivalent ; 
they  may  lay  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
towards  paying  oE  the  public  debts.  The  fundholder,  when  paid 
off,  would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income  from  his  property,  most 
of  which  therefore  would  find  its  way  into  productive  employment, 
while  a  great  part  of  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fund 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since  people  do  not  wholly  pay 
their  taxes  from  what  they  would  have  saved,  but  partly,  if  not 
chiefly,  from  what  they  would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  capital  (or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  Ufe,  or  otherwise, 
tends  to  increase  the  employment  for  labour ;  since,  when  there  is 
a  greater  produce  altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that  some  portion 
of  the  increase  will  be  saved  and  converted  into  capital ;  especially 
when  the  increased  returns  to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conversion  of  fimds  from  an  unpro- 
ductive destination  to  a  productive, 

§  3.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
so  on  the  other,  every  increase  of  capital  gives,  or  is  capable  of 
giving,  additional  employment  to  industry ;  and  this  without 
assignable  limit.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part 
of  it,  may  be  so  employed  as  not  to  support  labourers,  being  fixed 
in  machinery,  buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the  like.  In 
any  large  increase  of  capital  a  considerable  portion  will  generally 
be  thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate  with  lalbourers,  not 
maintain  them.  What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the  portion 
which  is  destined  to  their  maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  anjrthing  else)  be  indefinitely  increased,  without  creating  ai> 
impossibility  of  finding  them  employment :  in  other  words,  that 
if  there  are  human  beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed  them. 
they  may  alwayB  be  employed  in  producing  something.  ThL- 
proposition  requires  to  be  somewhat  dwelt  upon,  being  one  of  thoi:' 
which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  assent  to  when  presented  in  genera! 
terms,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of,  in  the  crowd  an«i 
confusion  of  the  actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very  much  oppose*! 
to  common  doctrines.  There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general  amor  i 
mankind  than  this,  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  liii 
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is  necessary  to  the  employment  of  the  poor.  Before  Adam  Smith, 
the  doctrine  had  hardly  been  questioned ;  and  even  since  his  time, 
authors  of  the  highest  name  and  of  great  merit  *  have  contended, 
that  if  consumers  were  to  save  and  convert  into  capital  more  than 
a  limited  portion  of  their  income,  and  were  not  to  devote  to  un- 
productive consumption  an  amount  of  means  bearing  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  extra  accumulation  would 
be  merdy  so  much  waste,  since  there  would  be  no  market  for  the 
commodities  which  the  capital  so  created  would  produce.  I  conceive 
this  to  be  one  of  the  many  errors  arising  in  political  economy,  from 
the  practice  of  not  beginning  with  the  examination  of  simple  cases, 
but  rushing  at  once  into  the  complexity  of  concrete  phenomena. 

Bvery  one  can  see  that  if  a  benevolent  government  possessed 
all  the  food,  and  all  the  implements  and  materials,  of  the  community, 
it  could  exact  productive  labour  from  all  capable  of  it,  to  whom 
It  allowed  a  share  in  the  food,  and  could  be  in  no  danger  of  wanting 
a  field  for  the  employment  of  this  productive  labour,  since  as  long 
as  there  was  a  single  want  unsaturated  (which  material  objects 
could  supply)  of  any  one  individual,  the  labour  of  the  community 
could  be  turned  to  the  production  of  something  capable  of  satisfying 
that  want.    Now,  the  individual  possessors  of  capital,  when  they 
add  to  it  by  fresh  accumulations,  are  doing  precisely  the  same 
thing  whidi  we  suppose  to  be  done  by  a  benevolent  government. 
Aj  it  is  allowable  to  put  any  case  by  way  of  hypothesis,  let  us 
imagiiie  the  most  extreme  case  conceivable.    Suppose  that  every 
^^apttalist  came  to  be  of  opinion  that,  not  being  more  meritorious 
than  a  well-conducted  labourer,  he  ought  not  to  fare  better ;   and 
att^ordiiigly  laid  by,  from  conscientious  motives,  the  surplus  of 
his  pcafita ;  or  suppose  this  abstinence  not  spontaneous,  but  imposed 
by  law  or  ofMnion  upon  all  capitalists,  and  upon  landowners  like- 
wife.     Unpiodoctive  expenditure  is  now  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit :  and  it  is  asked,  how  is  the  increased  capital  to  find  employ- 
ment ?    Who  is  to  buy  the  goods  which  it  will  produce  ?    There  are 
!.u  longer  castomeis  even  for  those  which  were  produced  before. 
The  goods,  thereferey  (it  is  sud)  will  remain  unsold ;  they  will  perish 
Ui  the  warehouses ;   until  capital  is  brought  down  to  what  it  was 
originaUy,  or  rather  to  as  much  less,  as  the  demand  of  the  consumers 
bos  UumuML    But  this  is  seeing  only  one-half  of  the  matter.    In 
the  caae  supposed,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  demand  for  luxuries, 

*  For  exAmpIo,  Mr.  Halthiu,  Dr.  ChAlmors,  M.  de  SiamoiMlL 
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on  the  part  of  capitalists  and  landowners.     But  when  these  classes 
turn  their  income  into  capital,  they  do  not  thereby  annihilate  their 
power  of  consumption ;    they  do  but  transfer  it  from  themselves 
to  the  labourers  to  whom  they  give  employment.    Now,  there  are 
two  possible  suppositions  in  regard  to  the  labourers  ;    either  there 
is,  or  there  is  not,  an  increase  of  their  numbers,  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  capital.    If  there  is,  the  case  offers  no  difficulty.     The 
production  of  necessaries  for  the  new  population,  takes  the  place 
of  the  production  of  luxuries  for  a  portion  of  the  old,  and  supplies 
exactly  the  amount  of  employment  which  has  been  lost.      But 
suppose  that  there   is  no  increase   of  population.      The  whole 
of  what  was  previously  expended  in  luxuries,  by  capitalists  and 
landlords,  is  distributed  among  the  existing  labourers,  in  the  form 
of  additional  wages.    We  will  assume  them  to  be  already  sufficiently 
supplied  with  necessaries.    What  follows  ?    That  the  labourers 
become  consumers  of  luxuries  ;  and  the  capital  previously  employed 
in  the  production  of  luxuries  is  still  able  to  employ  itself  in  the 
same  manner :    the  difference  being,  that  the  luxuries  are  shared 
among  the  community  generally,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a 
few.    The  increased  accumulation  and  increased  production  might, 
rigorously   speaking,   continue,   until   every   labourer  had   every 
indulgence  of  wealth,  consistent  ^ith  continuing  to  work  ;  supposing 
that  the  power  of  their  labour  were  physically  sufficient  to  produce 
all  this  amount  of  indulgences  for  their  whole  number.    Thus  the 
limit  of  wealth  is  never  deficiency  of  consumers,  but  of  producers  and 
productive  power.    Every  addition  to  capital  gives  to  labour  either 
additional  employment,  or  additional  remuneration ;    enriches  either 
the  country,  or  the  labouring  class.    If  it  finds  additional  hands  to  set 
to  work,  it  increases  the  i^gregate  produce ;   if  only  the  same  hands, 
it  gives  them  a  larger  share  of  it ;   and  perhaps  even  in  this  case,  by 
stimulating  them  to  greater  exertion,  augments  the  produce  itself. 

§  4.  A  second  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Capital  relates 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is  the  result  of  saving. 
The  evidence  of  this  lies  abundantly  in  what  has  been  already  said 
on  the  subject.    But  the  proposition  needs  some  further  illustration. 

If  all  persons  were  to  expend  in  personal  indulgences  all  that 
they  produce,  and  all  the  income  they  receive  from  what  is  produced 
by  others,  capital  could  not  increase.  All  capital,  with  a  tnfliug 
exception,  was  originally  the  result  of  saving.  I  say,  with  a  trifUug 
exception  ;  because  a  person  who  labours  on  his  own  account  may 
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spend  on  his  own  accotint  all  he  produces,  without  becoming  destitute ; 
and  the  provision  of  necessaries  on  which  he  subsists  until  he  has 
reaped  his  harvest,  or  sold  his  commodity,  though  a  real  capital, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  saved,  since  it  is  all  used  for  the  supply 
of  his  own  wants,  and  perhaps  as  speedily  as  if  it  had  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  We  may  imagine  a  number  of  individuals  or  families 
settled  on  as  many  separate  pieces  of  land,  each  Uving  on  what  their 
own  labour  produces,  and  consuming  the  whole  produce.  But  even 
these  must  save  (that  is,  spare  from  their  personal  consumption)  as 
much  as  is  necessary  for  seed.  Some  saving,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been,  even  in  this  simplest  of  all  states  of  economical  relations  ; 
people  must  have  produced  more  than  they  used,  or  used  less  than 
they  produced.  Still  more  must  they  do  so  before  they  can  employ 
other  labourers,  or  increase  their  production  beyond  what  can  be 
accomphshed  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  All  that  any  one 
employs  in  supporting  and  carrying  on  any  other  labour  than  his  own, 
must  have  been  originally  brought  together  by  saving ;  somebody 
must  have  produced  it  and  forborne  to  consume  it.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  without  material  inaccuracy,  that  all  capital,  and  especially 
all  addition  to  capital,  is  the  result  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  and  violent  state  of  society,  it  continually  happens 
that  the  person  who  has  capital  is  not  the  very  person  who  has 
saved  it,  but  some  one  who,  being  stronger,  or  belonging  to  a  more 
powerful  community,  has  possessed  himself  of  it  by  plunder.  And 
<-veQ  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  property  was  protected,  the  in- 
crease of  capital  has  usually  been,  for  a  long  time,  mainly  derived 
from  privations  which,  though  essentially  the  same  with  saving,  are 
not  generally  called  by  that  name,  because  not  voluntary.  The  actual 
producers  have  been  slaves,  compelled  to  produce  as  much  as  force 
f-oold  extort  from  them,  and  to  consume  as  Uttle  as  the  self-interest 
or  the  usually  very  slender  humanity  of  their  taskmasters  would 
p<*rmit.  This  kind  of  compulsory  saving,  however,  would  not  have 
caujed  any  increase  of  capital,  unless  a  part  of  the  amoimt  had  been 
saved  over  again,  voluntarily,  by  the  master.  If  aU  that  he  made  his 
slaves  produce  and  forbear  to  consume,  had  been  consumed  by  him 
on  peisoDal  indulgences,  he  would  not  have  increased  his  capital, 
nor  been  enabled  to  maintain  an  increasing  number  of  slaves.  To 
maintain  any  slaves  at  all,  implied  a  previous  saving;  a  stock, 
at  least  of  food,  provided  in  advance.  This  saving  may  not,  how- 
f-ver,  have  been  made  by  any  self-imposed  privation  of  the  master ; 
hat  more  probably  by  that  of  the  slaves  themselves  while  free ;  the 
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rapine  or  war,  which  deprived  them  of  their  personal  liberty,  having 
transferred  also  their  accumulations  to  the  conqueror. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  term  saving,  with  the  associa- 
tions  usually  belonging  to  it,  does  not  exactly  fit  the  operation  by 
which  capital  is  increased.  If  it  were  said  for  instance,  that  the  only 
way  to  accelerate  the  increase  of  capital  is  by  increase  of  saving, 
the  idea  would  probably  be  suggested  of  greater  abstinence,  and 
increased  privation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  increases  the 
productive  power  of  labour  creates  an  additional  fund  to  make 
savings  from,  and  enables  capital  to  be  enlarged  not  only  without 
additional  privation,  but  concurrently  with  an  increase  of  personal 
consumption.  Nevertheless,  there  is  here  an  increase  of  saving, 
in  the  scientific  sense.  Though  there  is  more  consumed,  there  is  also 
more  spared.  There  ia  a  greater  excess  of  production  over  con- 
sumption. It  is  consistent  with  correctness  to  caU  this  a  greater 
saving.  Though  the  term  is  not  unobjectionable,  there  is  no  other 
which  is  not  liable  to  as  great  objections.  To  consume  less  than  is 
produced,  is  saving ;  and  that  is  the  process  by  which  capital  is 
increased;  not  necessarily  by  consuming  less,  absolutely.  We 
must  not  aUow  ourselves  to  be  so  much  the  slaves  of  words,  as  to  be 
unable  to  use  the  word  saving  in  this  sense,  without  being  in  danger 
of  forgetting  that  to  increase  capital  there  is  another  way  beaides 
consuming  less,  namely,  to  produce  more. 

§  5.  *A  third  fundamental  theorem  respecting  Capital,  closely 
connected  with  the  one  last  discussed,  is,  that  although  saved, 
and  the  result  of  saving,  it  is  nevertheless  consumed.  The  word 
saving  does  not  imply  that  what  is  saved  is  not  consumed,  nor  even 
necessarily  that  its  consumption  b  deferred  ;  but  only  that,  if  con- 
sumed immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the  person  who  saves  it. 
If  merely  laid  by  for  future  use,  it  is  said  to  be  hoarded  ;  and  while 
hoarded,  is  not  consumed  at  all.  But  if  employed  as  capital,  it  is  all 
consumed ;  though  not  by  the  capitalist.  Part  is  exchanged  for 
tools  or  machinery,  which  are  worn  out  by  use ;  part  for  seed  or 
materials,  which  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being  sown  or  wrought 
up,  and  destroyed  altogether  by  the  consumption  of  the  ultimate 
product.  The  remainder  is  paid  in  wages  to  productive  labourers, 
who  consume  it  for  their  daily  wants  ;  or  if  they  in  their  turn  savt^ 
any  part,  this  also  is  not,  generally  speaking,  hoarded,  but  (through 
savings  banks,  benefit  clubs,  or  some  other  channel)  re-employed  jis 
capital,  and  consumed. 
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The  principle  now  stated  is  a  strong  example  of  the  necessity 
of  attention  to  the  most  elementary  truths  of  our  subject :  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  elementary  of  them  all,  and  yet  no  one  who  has  not 
bestowed  some  thought  on  the  matter  is  habitually  aware  of  it, 
and  most  are  not  even  willing  to  admit  it  when  first  stated.  To 
the  vulgar,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent  that  what  is  saved  is  consumed. 
To  them,  every  one  who  saves  appears  in  the  Ught  of  a  person  who 
hoards  :  they  may  think  such  conduct  permissible,  or  even  laudable, 
when  it  18  to  provide  for  a  family,  and  the  like ;  but  they  have  no 
conception  of  it  as  doing  good  to  other  people  :  saving  is  to  them 
another  word  for  keeping  a  thing  to  oneself ;  while  spending  appears 
to  them  to  be  distributing  it  among  others.  The  person  who 
t^xpends  his  fortune  in  unproductive  consumption  is  looked  upon  as 
diffusing  benefits  all  around ;  and  is  an  object  of  so  much  favour, 
that  some  portion  of  the  same  popularity  attaches  even  to  him  who 
spends  what  does  not  belong  to  him ;  who  not  only  destroys  his  own 
capital,  if  he  ever  had  any,  but  under  pretence  of  borrowing,  and  on 
promise  of  repayment,  possesses  himself  of  capital  belonging  to 
others,  and  destroys  that  likewise. 

This  popular  error  comes  from  attending  to  a  small  portion 
rmly  of  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  saving  or  the  spending ; 
all  the  effects  of  either  which  are  out  of  sight  being  out  of  mind. 
The  eye  foUows  what  is  saved  into  an  imaginary  strong-box,  and 
there  loses  sight  of  it ;  what  is  spent,  it  follows  into  the  hands  of 
tradespeople  and  dependents ;  but  without  reaching  the  ultimate 
If^tinAtion  in  either  case.  Saving  (for  productive  investment), 
.ind  spending,  coincide  very  closely  in  the  first  stage  of  their  opera- 
Mons.  The  effects  of  both  begin  with  consumption;  with  the 
•lestructioD  of  a  certain  portion  of  wealth  ;  only  the  things  consumed, 
and  the  persons  consuming,  are  different.  There  js,  in  the  one  oase, 
a  wearing  out  of  tools,  a  destruction  of  material,  and  a  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing  supplied  to  labourers,  which  they  destroy 
hv  use :  in  the  other  case,  there  is  a  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  a 
<l**<«tniction«  of  wines,  equipages,  and  furniture.  Thus  far,  the  con- 
r^uence  to  the  national  wealth  has  been  much  the  same ;  an  equi- 
v.&lfnt  quantity  of  it  has  been  destroyed  in  both  cases*  But  in  the 
•pending,  diis  first  stage  is  also  the  final  stage;  that  particidar  amount 
f  >f  the  produce  of  labour  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  nothing  left ; 
"whii^*,  on  the  contrary,  the  saving  person,  during  the  whole  time 
t  hat  the  destruction  was  going  on,  has  had  labourers  at  work  repair- 
.1  '.z\t;  who  are  ultimately  found  to  have  replaced,  with  an  increase. 
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the  equivalent  of  what  has  been  consumed.  And  as  this  operation 
admits  of  being  repeated  indefinitely  without  any  fresh  act  of 
saving,  a  saving  once  made  becomes  a  fund  to  maintain  a  corres- 
ponding number  of  labourers  in  perpetuity,  reproducing  annually 
their  own  maintenance  with  a  profit. 

It  is  the  intervention  of  money  which  obscures,  to  an  unpractised 
apprehension,  the  true  character  of  these  phenomena.    Almost  all 
expenditure  being  carried  on  by  means  of  money,  the  money  comes 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  main  feature  in  the  transaction ;    and 
since  that  does  not  perish,  but  only  changes  hands,  people  overlook 
the  destruction  which  takes  place   in  the   case  of  unproductive 
expenditure.     The  money  being  merely  transferred,  they  think  the 
wealth  also  has  only  been  handed  over  from  the  spendthrift  to  other 
people.     But  this  is  simply  confounding  money  with  wealth.     The 
wealth  which  has  been  destroyed  was  not  the  money,  but  the  wines, 
equipages,  and  furniture  which  the  money  purchased ;  and  these 
having  been  destroyed  without  return,  society  collectively  is  poorer 
by  the  amount.    It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  wines,  equipages, 
and  furniture,  are  not  subsistence,  tools,  and  materials,  and  could 
not  in  any  case  have  been  applied  to  the  support  of  labour ;  that  they 
are  adapted  for  no  other  than  unproductive  consumption,  and  that 
the  detriment  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  was  when  they  were 
produced,  not  when  they  were  consumed.    I  am  willing  to  allow 
this,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  argument,  and  the  remark  would 
be  very  pertinent  if  these  expensive  luxuries  were  drawn  from  an 
existing  stock,  never  to  be  replenished.     But  since,  on  the  contrary . 
they  continue  to  be  produced  as  long  as  there  are  consumers  for 
them,  and  are  produced  in  increased  quantity  to  meet  an  increase^I 
demand ;   the  choice  made  by  a  consumer  to  expend  five  t^ousami 
a  year  in  luxuries  keeps  a  corresponding   number  of   labourer^ 
employed  from  year  to  year  in  producing  things  which  can  be  of  n« » 
use  to  production ;   their  services  being  lost  so  &r  as  regards  th* 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  tools,  materials,  and  footl 
which  they  annually  consume  being  so  much  subtracted  from  th  c 
general  stock  of  the  community  appUcable  to  productive  purposeA. 
In  proportion  as  any  class  is  improvident  or  luxurious,  the  industry 
of  the  country  takes  the  direction  of  producing  luxuries  for  their 
use ;    while  not  only  the  employment  for  productive  labourers  i> 
diminished,  but  the  subsistence  and  instruments  which  are  th- 
means  of  such  employment  do  actually  exist  in  smaller  quantity. 

Saving,   in  short,   enriches,   and  spending    impoverishes,   ihx\ 
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community  along  with  the  individual ;  which  is  but  saying  in 
other  words,  that  society  at  large  is  richer  by  what  it  expends 
in  maintaining  and  aiding  productive  labour,  but  poorer  by  what 
it  consumes  in  its  enjoyments.* 

§  6.  To  return  to  our  fundamental  theorem.  Everything 
which  is  produced  is  consumed ;  both  what  is  saved  and  what  is 
said  to  be  spent ;  and  the  former  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  latter. 
All  the  ordinary  forms  of  language  tend  to  disguise  this.  When 
people  talk  of  the  ancient  wealth  of  a  country,  of  riches  inherited 

*  It  la  worth  while  to  direct  attention  to  several  circumstances  which  to  a 
certAtn  extent  diminish  the  detriment  caused  to  the  general  wealth  by  the 
prodigality  of  individuals,  or  raise  up  a  oompenBation»  more  or  less  ample,  as 
a  conaequence  of  the  detriment  itself.  One  of  these  is,  that  spendthrifts  do  not 
usually  succeed  in  consuming  all  they  spend.  Their  habitual  carelessness  as  to 
t'xpeDdiinro  oauses  them  to  be  cheated  and  robbed  on  all  quarters,  often  by 
penons  of  frugal  habits.  Large  accumulations  are  continually  made  by  the 
•{^nta,  stewardb,  and  even  domestic  servants,  of  improvident  persons  of  fortune ; 
and  they  pay  much  higher  prices  for  all  purchases  than  people  of  careful 
hahita,  wluch  accounts  for  their  being  popular  as  customers.  They  are, 
therefore,  actually  not  able  to  get  into  their  possession  and  destroy  a  quantity 
of  wealth  by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  fortune  which  they  dissipate.  Much 
(if  it  IB  merely  transferred  to  others,  by  whom  a  part  may  be  saved.  Another 
thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  prodigality  of  some  may  reduce  others  to  a 
forced  economy.  Suppose  a  sudden  demand  for  some  article  of  luxury,  caused 
by  the  caprice  of  a  prodigal,  which  not  having  been  calculated  on  beforehand, 
there  has  been  no  increase  of  the  usual  supply.  The  price  will  rise  ;  and  may 
ri'«e  beyond  the  means  or  the  inclinations  of  some  of  the  habitual  consumers, 
who  may  in  consequence  forego  their  accustomed  indulgence,  and  save  the 
amount.  If  they  do  not,  but  continue  to  expend  as  great  a  value  as  before 
on  the  commodity,  the  dealers  in  it  obtain,  for  only  the  same  quantity  of  the 
article,  a  return  increased  by  the  whole  of  what  the  spendthrift  has  paid  ;  and 
thus  the  amount  which  he  loses  is  transferred  bodily  to  them,  and  may  be  added 
to  their  capital :  his  increased  personal  consumption  being  made  up  by  the 
pnvaUons  of  the  other  purohasers,  who  have  obtained  less  than  usual  of  their 
accustomed  gratification  for  the  same  equivalent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  oounter- 
prorees  must  be  going  on  somewhere,  since  the  prodigal  must  have  diminished 
Kuf  iMirohaaes  in  some  other  quarter  to  balance  the  augmentation  in  this  ;  he  has 
(^rsApB  ealled  in  funds  employed  in  sustaining  productive  labour,  and  the 
deairm  in  subsistence  and  in  the  instruments  of  production  have  had  commodi- 
tif«  left  on  their  hands,  or  have  received,  for  the  usual  amount  of  commodities, 
A  heam,  thma  usual  return.  But  such  losses  of  income  or  capital,  by  industrious 
(ff'rvaoa  exeept  when  of  extraordinary  amount,  are  generally  made  up  by 
ipj-rrssed  pinehing  and  privation ;  so  that  the  capital  of  the  community  may 
not  be,  on  the  whole,  impaired,  and  the  prodigal  may  have  had  his  self -indul- 
^fuee  at  the  expense  not  of  the  permanent  resources,  but  o£  the  temporary 
(»Ura«orea  and  oomforts  of  others.  For  in  every  case  the  community  are  poorer 
\ry  what  any  one  spends,  unless  others  are  in  consequence  led  to  curtau  their 
^ppndtng.  There  are  yet  other  and  more  recondite  ways  in  which  the  profusion 
'd  mna  nay  bring  ab^ut  its  compensation  in  the  extra  savings  of  others  ;  but 
tb««e  eaa  only  be  considered  in  that  part  of  the  Fourth  Book,  which  treats  gf 
the  lifluting  principle  to  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
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from  ancestors,  and  similar  expressions,  the   idea   suggested    is 
that  the  riches  so  transmitted  were  produced  long  ago,  at  the  time 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  first  acquired,  and  that  no  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  was  produced  this  year,  except  as  much 
as  may  have  been  this  year  added  to  the  total  amount.    The  fact 
is  far  otherwise.    The  greater  part,  in  value,  of  the  wealth  now 
existing  in  England  has  been  produced  by  human  hands  within 
the  last  twelve  months.    A  very  small  proportion  indeed  of  that 
large  aggregate  was  in  existence  ten  years  ago ; — of  the  present 
productive  capital  of  the  country  scarcely  any  part,  except  farm- 
houses and  manufactories,  and  a  fe^  ships  and  machines;    and 
even  these  would  not  in  most  cases  have  survived  so  long,  if  fresh 
labour  had  not  been  employed  within  that  period  in  putting  them 
into  repair.     The  land  subsists,  and  the  land  is  almost  the  only 
thing  that  subsists.    Everything  which  is  produced  perishes,  and 
most  things  very  quickly.    Most  kinds  of  capital  are  not  fitted 
by  their  nature  to  be  long  preserved.     There  are  a  feTw,  and  but 
a  few  productions,  capable  of  a  very  prolonged  existence.    West- 
minster Abbey  has  lasted  many  centuries,  with  occasional  repairs ; 
some  Orecian  sculptures  have  existed  above  two  thousand  years ; 
the  Pyramids  perhaps  double  or  treble  that  time.    But  these  were 
objects  devoted  to  unproductive  use.    If  we  except  bridges  and 
aqueducts  (to  which  may  in  some  countries  be  added  tanks  and 
embankments),  there  are  few  instances  of  any  edifice  applied  to 
industrial  purposes  ^hich  has  been  of  great  duration ;  such  build- 
ings do  not  hold  out  against  wear  and  tear,  nor  is  it  good  economy 
to  construct  them  of  the  solidity  necessary  for  permanency.     Capital! 
is  kept  in  existence  from  age  to  age  not  by  preservation,  but  by 
perpetual  reproduction  :    every  part  of  it  is  used  and  destroyed, 
generally  very  soon  after  it  is  produced,  but  those  who  consume 
it  are  employed  meanwhile  in  producing  more.    The  growth  of 
capital  is  similar  to  the  growth  of  population.    Every  individual  who 
is  bom,  dies,  but  in  each  year  the  number  bom  exceeds  the  number 
who  die :  the  population,  therefore,  always  increases,  though  not 
one  person  of  those  composing  it  was  alive  until  a  very  recent  date. 

§  7.  This  perpetual  consumption  and  reproduction  of  capital 
affords  the  explanation  of  what  has  so  often  excited  wonder,  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  coimtries  recover  from  a  state  of  devasta- 
tion ;  the  disappearance,  in  a  short  time,  of  all  traces  of  the  mischiefs 
done  by  earthquakes,  floods,  hurricanes,  and  the  ravages  of  war. 
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An  enemy  lays  waste  a  country  by  fire  and  sword,  and  destroys 
or  carries  away  nearly  aU  the  moveable  wealth  eziBtdng  in  it :  all 
the  inhabitants  are  ruined,  and  yet,  in  a  few  years  after,  everything 
is  much  as  it  was  before.  This  vis  fnedicalrix  naUtrm  has  been  a 
subject  of  sterile  astonishment,  or  has  been  cited  to  exemplify  the 
wonderfol  strength  of  the  principle  of  saving,  which  can  repair 
such  enormous  losses  in. so  brief  an  interval.  There  is  nothing 
at  aD  wonderful  in  the  matter.  What  the  enemy  have  destroyed, 
would  have  been  destroyed  in  a  little  time  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves :  the  wealth  which  they  so  rapidly  reproduce,  would 
have  needed  to  be  reproduced  and  would  have  been  reproduced 
in  any  case,  and  probably  in  as  short  a  time.  Nothing  is  changed, 
except  that  during  the  reproduction  they  have  not  now  the  advan- 
tage of  consuming  what  had  been  produced  previously.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  rapid  repair  of  their  disasters  mainly  depends  on  whether 
the  country  has  been  depopulated.  If  its  efiective  popiilation 
have  not  been  extirpated  at  the  time,  and  are  not  starved  afterwards  ; 
then,  with  the  same  skill  and  knowledge  which  they  had  before, 
with  their  land  and  its  permanent  improvements  undestroyed, 
and  the  more  durable  buildings  probably  unimpaired,  or  only 
partially  injured,  they  have  nearly  all  the  requisites  for  their  former 
amount  of  production.  If  there  is  as  much  of  food  left  to  them, 
or  of  valuables  to  buy  food,  as  enables  them  by  any  amount  of 
privation  to  remain  alive  and  in  working  condition,  they  will  in  a 
short  time  have  raised  as  great  a  produce,  and  acquired  collectively 
as  great  wealth  and  as  great  a  capital,  as  before ;  by  the  mere 
continuance  of  that  ordinary  amount  of  exertion  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  employ  in  their  occupations.  Nor  does  this  evince 
any  strength  in  the  principle  of  saving,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  <6ince  what  takes  place  is  not  intentional  abstinence,  but 
involontary  privation. 

Tet  so  fatal  is  the  habit  of  thinking  through  the  medium  of  only 
one  set  of  technical  phrases,  and  so  little  reason  have  studious  men 
to  value  themselves  on  being  exempt  from  the  very  same  mental 
infirmities  ^ich  beset  the  vulgar,  that  this  simple  explanation 
was  never  given  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  by  any  political  economist 
l^fore  Dr.  Chalmers ;  a  writer  many  of  whose  opinions  I  think  erro- 
neous, but  who  has  always  the  merit  of  studjring  phenomena  at  first 
iiand,  and  expressing  them  in  a  language  of  his  own,  which  often 
uncovers  aspects  of  the  truth  that  the  received  phraseologies  only 
tend  to  hide. 
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§  8.  The  same  author  carries  out  this  train  of  thought  to  some 
important  conclusions  on  another  closely  connected  subject,  that 
of  government  loans  for  war  purposes  or  other  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. These  loans,  being  drawn  from  capital  (in  lieu  of  taxes, 
which  would  generally  have  been  paid  from  income,  and  made  up  in 
part  or  altogether  by  increased  economy)  must,  according  to  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down,  tend  to  impoverish  the  country  :  yet 
the  years  in  which  expenditure  of  this  sort  has  been  on  the  greatest 
scale  have  often  been  years  of  great  apparent  prosperity :  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of  diminishing,  have 
given  every  sign  of  rapid  increase  during  the  process,  and  of  greatly 
expanded  diihensions  after  its  close.  This  was  confessedly  the  case 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  last  long  Continental  war ;  and  it 
would  take  some  space  to  enumerate  all  the  unfounded  theories 
in  political  economy  to  which  that  fact  gave  rise,  and  to  which  it 
secured  temporary  credence  ;  almost  all  tending  to  exalt  unproduc- 
tive expenditure,  at  the  expense  of  productive.  Without  entering 
into  all  the  causes  which  operated,  and  which  conmionly  do  operate, 
to  prevent  these  extraordinary  drafts  on  the  productive  resources 
of  a  country  from  being  so  much  felt  as  it  might  seem  reasonable 
to  expect,  we  will  suppose  the  most  imfavourable  case  possible: 
that  the  whole  amount  borrowed  and  destroyed  by  the  government 
was  abstracted  by  the  lender  from  a  productive  employment  in 
which  it  had  actually  been  invested.  The  capital,  therefore,  of  the 
country,  is  this  year  diminished  by  so  much.  But  unless  the  amount 
abstracted  is  something  enormous,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  why  next  year  the  national  capital  should  not  be  as  great 
as  ever.  The  loan  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that  portion  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  which  consists  of  tools,  machinery^  and 
buildings.  It  must  have  been  wholly  drawn  from  the  portion  em- 
ployed in  paying  labourers  :  and  the  labourers  will  sufEer  accordingly. 
But  if  none  of  them  are  starved ;  if  their  wages  can  bear  such  an 
amount  of  reduction,  or  if  charity  interposes  between  them  and 
absolute  destitution,  there  is  no  reason  that  their  labour  should 
produce  less  in  the  next  year  than  in  the  year  before.  If  they 
produce  as  much  as  usual,  having  been  paid  less  by  so  many  millions 
sterling,  these  miUions  are  gained  by  their  employers.  The  breach 
made  in  the  capital  of  the  country  is  thus  instantly  repaired,  but 
repaired  by  the  privations  and  often  the  real  misery  of  the  labouring 
class.  Here  is  ample  reason  why  such  periods,  even  in  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  may  easily  be  times  of  great  gain 
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to  those  whose  prosperity  usually  passes,  in  the  estimation  of  society, 
for  national  prosperity.* 

This  leads  to  the  vexed  question  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  has  very 
particularly  adverted  ;  whether  the  funds  required  by  «  government 
for  extraordinary  unproductive  expenditure,  are  best  raised  by  loans, 
the  interest  only  being  provided  by  taxes,  or  whether  taxes  should 
be  at  once  laid  on  to  the  whole  amount;  which  is  called  in  the 
financial  vocabulary,  raising  the  whole  of  the  supplies  within  the 
year.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  strongly  for  the  latter  method.  He  says, 
the  common  notion  is  that  in  calling  for  the  whole  amount  in  one 
year,  you  require  what  is  either  impossible,  or  very  inconvenient ; 
that  the  people  cannot,  without  great  hardship,  pay  the  whole  at 
once  out  of  their  yearly  income  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  to  require 
of  them  a  small  payment  every  year  in  the  shape  of  interest,  than  so 
great  a  sacrifice  once  for  all.  To  which  his  answer  is,  that  the 
sacrifice  is  made  equally  in  either  case.  Whatever  is  spent,  cannot 
but  be  drawn  from  yearly  income.  The  whole  and  every  part  of 
the  wealth  produced  in  the  country  forms,  or  helps  to  form,  the 
yearly  income  of  somebody.  The  privation  which  it  is  supposed 
must  result  from  taking  the  amount  in  the  shape  of  taxes  is  not 
avoided  by  taking  it  in  a  loan.  The  suffering  is  not  averted,  but 
only  thrown  upon  the  labouring  classes,  the  least  able,  and  who 

*  On  the  other  hand,  it  most  be  remembered  that  war  abstracts  from  pro- 
doctire  employment  not  only  capital,  but  likewise  labourers  ;  that  the  funds 
withdrawn  from  the  remuneration  of  productive  labourers  are  partly  employed 
in  paying  the  same  or  other  individual  for  unproductive  labour ;  and  that  by 
this  portion  of  its  effects  war  expenditure  acts  in  precisely  the  opposite  manner 
to  that  which  Dr.  Chalmers  points  out,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  directly  ooun- 
tnaeta  the  effects  deaoribed  in  the  text.  So  far  as  labourers  are  taken  from 
production,  to  man  the  army  and  navy,  the  labouring  classes  are  not  damaged, 
the  capitaKsta  are  nd  benefited,  and  the  general  produce  of  the  country  t> 
dlanaished,  by  war  expenditure.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Qialmers*s  doctrine,  though 
ttVB  of  ihte  country,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  countries  differently  circum- 
stanced ;  to  France,  for  example,  during  the  Napoleon  wars.  At  that  period 
the  draught  on  the  labouring  population  of  France,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was 
nwnaouB,  while  the  funds  which  supported  the  war  were  mostly  supplied  by 
eunirihfotioaa  levied  on  t^e  countries  overrun  by  the  French  arms,  a  very  small 
proportion  alone  consisting  of  French  capital.  In  France,  accordingly,  the 
wages  of  labour  did  not  fall,  but  rose ;  the  employers  of  labour  were  not  benefited, 
but  injined  ;  while  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  impaired  by  the  suspension  or 
total  IcMB  ai  so  vast  an  amount  of  its  productive  labour.  In  England  all  this 
«aff  reversed.  England  employed  comparatively  few  additional  soldiers  and 
«atkm  of  her  own,  while  she  diverted  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  from 
prodneiive  employment,  to  supply  munitions  of  war  and  support  armies  for 
her  Ganttnental  allies.  Consequently,  as  shown  in  the  text,  her  labourers 
•offered,  her  capitalista  prospered,  and  her  permanent  productive  resouroee  did 
noifaOoff. 


-     •— ««di«M 
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least  ought,  to  bear  it :  while  all  the  inconveniences,  physical,  moral, 
and  political,  produced  by  maintaining  taxes  for  the  perpetual 
payment  of  the  interest,  are  incurred  in  pure  loss.  Whenever 
capital  is  withdrawn  from  production,  or  from  the  fund  destined 
for  production,  to  be  lent  to  the  State,  and  expended  unproduc- 
tively,  that  whole  sum  is  withheld  from  the  labouring  classes :  the 
loan,  therefore,  is  in  truth  paid  o£E  the  same  year  ;  the  whole  of  the 
sacrifice  necessary  for  pa3dng  it  off  is  actually  made  :  only  it  is  paid 
to  the  wrong  persons,  and  therefore  does  not  extinguish  the  claim ; 
and  paid  by  the  very  worst  of  taxes,  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labour* 
ing  class.  And  after  having,  in  this  most  painful  and  unjust  way, 
gone  through  the  whole  effort  necessary  for  extinguishing  the  debt, 
the  country  remains  charged  with  it,  and  with  the  pa3anent  of  its 
interest  in  perpetuity. 

These  views  appear  to  me  strictly  just,  in  so  far  as  the  value 
absorbed  in  loans  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  productive 
industry  within  the  country.     The  practical  state  of  the  case, 
however,  seldom  exactly  corresponds  with  this  supposition.     The 
loans  of  the  less  wealthy  countries  are  made  chiefly  with  foreign 
capital,  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  brought  in  to  be 
invested  on  any  less  security  than  that  of  the  government :   while 
those  of  rich  and  prosperous  countries  are  generally  made,  not  with 
funds  withdrawn  from  productive  employment,  but  with  the  new 
accumulations  constantly  making  from  income,  and  often  with  a 
part  of  them  which,  if  not  so  taken,  would  have  migrated  to  colonies, 
or  sought  other  investments  abroad.    In  these  cases  (which  will  be 
more  particularly  examined  hereafter*),  the  sum  wanted  may  be 
obtained  by  loan  without  detriment  to  the  labourers,  or  derangement 
of  the  national  industry,  and  even  perhaps  with  advantage  to 
both,  in  comparison  with  raising  the  amount  by  taxation,  since  taxes, 
especially  when  heavy,  are  almost  always  partly  paid  at  Ijie  expense 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  saved  and  added  to  capitAL 
Besides,  in  a  country  which  makes  so  great  yearly  additions  to  its 
wealth  that  a  part  can  be  taken  and  expended  unproductively 
without  diminishing  capital,  or  even  preventing  a  considerable 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  even  if  tke  whole  of  what  is  so  taken 
woidd  have  become  capital,   and  obtained  employment   in    tho 
country,  the  effect  on  the  labouring  classes  is  far  less  prejudicial, 
and  the  case  against  the  loan  system  much  less  strong,  than  in  the 
ease  first  supposed.    This  brief  anticipation  of  a  discussion  which 

♦  lx4ia>,  bix>k  iv.  chaps^  iv,  v. 
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win  find  its  proper  place  elsewhere  appeared  necessary  to  prevent 
fake  inferences  from  the  premises  previously  laid  down. 

§  9.  We  now  pass  to  a  fourth  fundamental  theorem  respecting 
Capita],  which  is,  perhaps,  oftener  overlooked  or  misconceived 
than  even  any  of  the  foregoing.  What  supports  and  employs 
productive  labour,  is  the  capital  expended  in  setting  it  to  work, 
and  not  the  demand  of  purchasers  for  the  produce  of  the  labour 
when  completed.  Demand  for  commodities  is  not  demand  for 
labour.  The  demand  for  commodities  determines  in  what  particular 
branch  of  production  the  labour  and  capital  shall  be  employed ; 
it  determines  the  direction  of  the  labour ;  but  not  the  more  or  less 
of  the  labour  itself,  or  of  the  maintenance  or  payment  of  the  labour. 
These  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  capital,  or  other  funds  directly 
devoted  to  the  sustenance  and  remuneration  of  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  velvet ;  a  fund 
ready  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  velvet,  but  no  capital  to  establish  the 
manufacture.  It  is  of  no  consequence  how  great  the  demand  may 
be ;  unless  capital  is  attracted  into  the  occupation,  there  will  be 
no  velvet  made,  and  consequently  none  bought;  unless,  indeed, 
the  desire  of  the  intending  purchaser  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  he  em- 
ploys part  of  the  price  he  would  have  paid  for  it  in  making  advances 
to  work-people,  that  they  may  employ  themselves  in  making 
velvet ;  that  is,  unless  he  converts  part  of  his  income  into  capital, 
and  invests  that  capital  in  the  manufacture.  Let  us  now  reverse 
the  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  there  is  plenty  of  capital  ready  for 
making  velvet,  but  no  demand.  Velvet  will  not  be  made ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  preference  on  the  part  of  capital  for 
makiBg  velvet.  Hanu&cturers  and  their  labourers  do  not  produce 
for  die  pleasure  of  their  customers,  but  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
wants;  and,  having  still  the  capital  and  the  labour  which  are  the 
eseentiab  of  production,  they  can  either  produce  something  else 
which  is  in  demand,  or  if  there  be  no  other  demand,  they  themselves 
have  one,  and  can  produce  the  things  which  they  want  for  their  own 
cooBumption.  So  that  the  employment  afforded  to  labour  does  not 
depend  on  the  purchasers,  but  on  the  capitaL^  I  am,  of  course, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  effects  of  a  sudden  change.  If 
the  demand  ceases  unexpectedly,  after  the  commodity  to  supply  it 
is  already  produced,  this  introduces  a  different  element  into  the 

*  [Tliiii  ientence  lepUoed  in  tho  Srd  ed.  (1852)  the  original  text:  "So  that 
1  he  cspHa]  cannot  be  dispouied  with— the  porohamini  oaa.  ] 
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question  :  the  capital  has  actually  been  consumed  in  producing  some- 
thing which  nobody  wants  or  uses,  and  it  has  therefore  perished,  and 
the  employment  which  it  gave  to  labour  is  at  an  end,  not  because 
there  is  no  longer  a  demand,  but  because  there  is  no  longer  a  capital. 
This  case  therefore  does  not  test  the  principle.  The  proper  test  is« 
to  suppose  that  the  change  is  gradual  and  foreseen,  and  is  attended 
with  no  waste  of  capital,  the  manufacture  being  discontinued  by 
merely  not  replacing  the  machinery  as  it  wears  out,  and  not  re- 
investing the  money  as  it  comes  in  from  the  sale  of  the  produce. 
The  capital  is  thus  ready  for  a  new  employment,  in  which  it  will 
maintain  as  much  labour  as  before.  The  manufacturer  and  his 
work-people  lose  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  particular  business,  and  which  can  only  be 
partially  of  use  to  them  in  any  other ;  and  that  is  the  amount  of 
loss  to  the  community  by  the  change.  But  the  labourers  can  still 
work ;  and  the  capital  which  previously  employed  them  will,  either 
in  the  same  hands,  or  by  being  lent  to  others,  employ  either  those 
labourers  or  an  equivalent  number  in  some  other  occupation. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  produce  is  not  to  employ  labour  ; 
that  the  demand  for  labour  is  constituted  by  the  wages  which  precede 
the  production,  and  not  by  the  demand  which  may  exist  for  the 
commodities  resulting  from  the  production  ;  is  a  proposition  which 
greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  can  receive.  It  is,  to  common 
apprehension,  a  paradox ;  and  even  among  political  economist-s 
of  reputation,  I  can  hardly  point  to  any,  except  Mr.  Ricardo  and  M. 
Say,  who  have  kept  it  constantly  and  steadily  in  view.  Almost  all 
others  occasionally  express  themselves  as  if  a  person  who  buys  com- 
modities, the  produce  of  labour,  was  an  employer  of  labour,  and 
created  a  demand  for  it  as  really,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  if  he 
bought  the  labour  itself  directly,  by  the  payment  of  wages.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  political  economy  advances  slowly,  when  such  a 
question  as  this  still  remains  open  at  its  very  threshold.  ^  I  appre- 
hend,  that  if  by  demand.ior  labour  be  meant  the  demand'by  which 
'  wages  are  raiised,  or  the  number  of  labouT^rs  in  employment  incieafied,^ 
d€ifiand  for  commodities  does  not  constitute  demand  for  labour. 

*  [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1862)  the  original  text  : 
**  I  am  desirous  of  impreeaing  on  the  reader  that  a  demand  for  commodiUea 
does  not  in  any  manner  constitute  a  demand  for  labour,  but  only  determines 
into  a  particular  channel  a  portion,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  demand 
already  existing.  It  determines  that  a  part  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the 
community  shall  be  employed  in  producing  certain  things  instead  of  oth<>r 
things.  The  demand  for  labour  is  constituted  solely  by  the  funds  directly  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  labourers.*"] 
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what  he  abstaino  from  cenwiming,"Tmd  egpencbrTn  direct  payments 
to  labourers  in  exchange  for  l^houir  that  he  benefits  the  labouring 
classes,  or  adds  anything  to  the  amount  of  their  employment. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  the  principle,  let  us  put  the  following 
case.  A  consumer  may  expend  his  income  either  in  buying  services, 
or  commodities.  He  may  employ  part  of  it  in  hiring  journeyman 
bricldayeiB  to  build  a  house,  or  excavators  to  dig  artificial  lakes, 
or  labourers  to  make  plantations  and  lay  out  pleasure  grounds ; 
or,  instead  of  this,  he  may  expend  the  same  value  in  buying  velvet 
and  lace.  The  question  is,  i^vhether  the  difference  between  these 
two  modes  of  expending  his  income  afEects  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  he 
employs  labourers,  who  will  be  out  of  employment,  or  at  least  out 
of  that  employment,  in  the  opposite  case.  But  those  from  whom 
I  differ  say  that  this  is  of  no  consequence,  because  in  buying 
velvet  and  lace  he  equally  employs  labourers,  namely,  those  who 
make  the  velvet  and  lace.  I  contend,  however,  that  in  this  last 
ease  he  does  not  employ  labourers ;  but  merely  decides  in  what 
kind  of  work  some  other  person  shall  employ  them.  The  con- 
sumer does  not  with  his  own  funds  pay  to  the  weavers  and 
laconaken  their  day's  wages.  He  buys  the  finished  commodity, 
whieh  has  been  produced  by  labour  and  capital,  the  labour  not  being 
paid  nor  the  capital  fumidied  by  him,  but  by  the  manufacturer. 
Suppose  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  expending  this  portion 
of  his  income  in  hiring  journeyman  bricklayers,  who  laid  out  the 
amount  of  their  wages  in  food  and  clothing,  which  were  also  pro- 
duced by  labour  and  capital.  He,  however,  determines  to  prefer 
v^et,  for  which  he  thus  creates  an  extra  demand.  This  demand 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  an  extra  supply,  nor  can  the  supply 
be  produced  without  an  extra  capital :  where,  then,  is  the  capital 
to  come  from  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  consumer's  change  of 
pnxpoae  which  makes  the  capital  of  the  country  greater  than  it 
otberwtte  was.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  increased  demand  for 
velvet  could  not  for  the  present  be  supplied,  were  it  not  that  the  very 
dreumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it  has  set  at  Uberty  a  capital  of  the 
exact  amount  required.  The  very  sum  which  the  consumer  now 
fmpbys  in  buying  velvet,  formerly  passed  into  the  hands  of  journey- 
man bricklayers,  who  expended  it  in  food  and  necessaries,  which  they 
now  either  go  without,  or  squeeze  by  their  competition  from  the 

— --."i  ^^- 
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shares  of  other  labourers.  The  labour  and  capital,  therefore,  which 
formerly  produced  necessaries  for  the  use  of  these  bricklayers,  are 
deprived  of  their  market,  and  must  look  out  for  other  employment ; 
and  they  find  it  in  making  velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and  capital  which  produced  the 
necessaries  turn  themselves  to  producing  the  velvet ;  but,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  a  hundred  modes,  they  take  the  place  of  that  which 
does.  There  was  capital  in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — to 
make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  necessaries  for  the  journeyman 
bricklayers  ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
sumer which  of  the  two  should  happen  ;  and  if  he  chooses  the  velvet, 
they  go  without  the  necessaries. 
^,^  ^  For  further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  same  case  reversed. 
The  consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  velvet,  but  resolves  to 
diflcontinue  that  expense,  and  to  employ  the  same  annual  sum  in 
hiring  bricklayei's.  If  the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this  change 
in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure  gives  no  additional  employment  to 
labour,  but  only  transfers  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
bricklayers.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  total  sum  applied  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour.  The  velvet  manufacturer,  supposing  him  aware  of  the 
diminished  demand  for  his  commodity,  diminishes  the  production,  and 
sets  at  liberty  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  This  capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance 
of  velvet-makers,  is  not  the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  customer 
employs  in  maintaining  bricklayers  ;  it  is  a  second  fund.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  funds  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  and  remuner- 
ation  of  labour,  where  before  there  was  only  one.  There  is  not  a  trans- 
fer  of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to  bricklayers ;  there  is  a 
new  employment  created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer  of  employ- 
ment from  velvet-makers  to  some  other  labourers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other  things  which  the  bricklayeis 
consume. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that  though  money  laid  out  in  buying 
velvet  is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital ;  that  though  it  does  not 
create  a  new  demand  for  labour,  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  enabling 
the  existing  demand  to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be  said) 
of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked  up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly 

^  [In  the  2nd  ed.  (1849)  there  was  here  inserted  **  a  different  mode  of  stating 
the  argament."  In  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  this  became  the  long  footnote  of  thia 
section ;  and  fiye  new  x^kragraphs  were  inserted  at  this  point.] 
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applied  to  the  maintenance  of  labonr  ;  they  do  not  begin  to  consti- 
tute a  demand  for  labour  until  the  velvet  is  sold,  and  the  capital 
wiiich  made  it  replaced  from  the  outlay  of  the  purchaser  ;  and  thus, 
it  may  be  said,  the  velvet-maker  and  the  velvet-buyer  have  not  two 
capitals,  but  only  one  capital  between  them,  which  by  the  act  of 
purchase  the  buyer  transfers  to  the  manufacturer,  and  if  instead  of 
buying  velvet  he  buys  labour,  he  simply  transfers  this  capital  else- 
where, extinguishing  as  much  demand  for  labour  in  one  quarter  as  he 
creates  in  another. 

The  premises  of  this  argument  are  not  denied.  To  set  free 
a  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  locked  up  in  a  form  useless 
for  the  support  of  labour,  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  thing  to  the 
interests  of  labourers  as  the  creation  of  a  new  capital.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  if  I  expend  10002.  in  buying  velvet,  I  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  employ  10002.  in  the  maintenance  of  labour, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  employed  while  the  velvet  remained 
unsold :  and  if  it  would  have  remained  unsold  for  ever  unless 
I  bought  it,  then  by  changing  my  purpose,  and  hiring  bricklayers 
instead,  I  undoubtedly  create  no  new  demand  for  labour  :  for  while 
I  employ  lOOOl.  in  hiring  labour  on  the  one  hand,  I  annihilate 
for  ever  10002.  of  the  velvet-maker's  capital  on  the  other.  But 
this  is  confcmnding  the  effects  arising  from  the  mere  suddenness 
of  a  change  with  the  effects  of  the  change  itself.  If  when  the 
buyer  ceased  to  purchase,  the  capital  employed  in  making  velvet 
for  his  use  necessarily  perished,  then  his  expending  the  same 
amount  in  hiring  bricklayers  would  be  no  creation,  but  merely 
a  transfer^  of  employment.  The  increased  employment  which  I 
contend  is  given  to  labour,  would  not  be  given  unless  the  capital 
of  the  velvet-maker  could  be  liberated,  and  would  not  be  given 
until  it  wat  liberated.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  capital 
invested  in  an  employment  can  be  withdrawn  from  it,  if  sufficient 
time  be  allowed.  If  the  velvet-maker  had  previous  notice,  by 
not  receiving  the  usual  order,  he  will  have  produced  10002.  leas 
vdvet,  and  an  equivalent  portion  of  his  capital  will  have  been 
already  set  free.  If  he  had  no  previous  notice,  and  the  article 
conaequently  remains  on  his  hands,  the  increase  of  his  stock  will 
induce  him  next  year  to  suspend  or  diminish  his  production  until 
the  surplus  is  carried  off.  When  this  process  is  complete,  the 
manufacturer  will  find  himself  as  rich  as  before,  with  undiminished 
power  of  employing  labour  in  general,  though  a  portion  of  his 
capital  will  now  be  employed  in  maintaining  some  other  kind  of 
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it.  Until  this  adjustment  has  taken  place,  the  demand  for  labour 
will  be  merely  changed,  not  increased  :  but  as  soon  as  it  has  taken 
place,  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased.  Where  there  was  formerly 
only  one  capital  employed  in  maintaining  weavers  to  make  10002. 
worth  of  velvet,  there  is  now  that  same  capital  employed  in  making 
something  else,  and  10002.  distributed  among  bricklayers  besides. 
There  are  now  two  capitals  employed  in  remunerating  two  sets 
of  labourers ;  while  before,  one  of  those  capitals,  that  of  the  cus- 
tomer, only  served  as  a  wheel  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  other 
capital,  that  of  the  manufacturer,  carried  on  its  employment  of 
labour  from  year  to  year. 

The  proposition  for  which  I  am  contending  is  in  reality  equivalent 
to  the  following,  which  to  some  minds  wiU  appear  a  truism,  though 
to  others  it  is  a  paradox  :  that  a  person  does  good  to  labourers, 
not  by  what  he  consumes  on  himself,  but  solely  by  what  he  docs 
not  so  consume.  If  instead  of  laying  out  1002.  in  wine  or  silk,  I 
expend  it  in  wages,  the  demand  for  commodities  is  precisely  equal 
in  both  cases :  in  the  one,  it  is  a  demand  for  1002.  worth  of  wine 
or  silk,  in  the  other,  for  the  same  value  of  bread,  beer,  labourers* 
clothing,  fuel,  and  indulgences :  but  the  labourers  of  the  com- 
munity have  in  the  latter  case  the  value  of  1002.  more  of  the  produce 
of  the  community  distributed  among  them.  I  have  consumed 
that  much  less,  and  made  over  my  consuming  power  to  them. 
If  it  were  not  so,  my  having  consumed  less  would  not  leave  more 
to  be  consumed  by  others ;  which  is  a  manifest  contradiction. 
When  less  is  not  produced,  what  one  person  forbears  to  consume 
is  necessarily  added  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  he  transfers  his 
power  of  purchase.  In  the  case  supposed  I  do  not  necessarily 
consume  less  ultimately,  since  the  labourers  whom  I  pay  may 
build  a  house  for  me,  or  make  something  else  for  my  future  consump- 
tion. But  I  have  at  all  events  postponed  my  consumption,  and 
have  turned  over  part  of  my  share  of  the  present  produce 
of  the  community  to  the  labourers.  If  after  an  interval  I  am 
indenmified,  it  is  not  from  the  existing  produce,  but  from  a 
subsequent  addition  made  to  it.  I  have  therefore  left  more  of  the 
existing  produce  to  be  consumed  by  others ;  and  have  put  into  the 
possession  of  labourers  the  power  to  consimie  it. 

1  There  cannot  be  a  better  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  than  that  afforded  by  the  Poor  Law.    If  it  be  equally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes  whether  I  consume  my  means 
*  jTbia  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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in  the  form  of  things  purchased  for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a 
portion  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  alms  for  their  direct  consumption,  on 
what  ground  can  the  policy  be  justiEed  of  taking  my  money  from 
me  to  support  paupers  ?  since  my  unproductive  expenditure  would 
have  equally  benefited  them,  while  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too. 
If  society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have  it,  why  should  it  not 
be  allowed  the  double  indulgence  ?  But  common  sense  tells  every 
one  in  his  own  case  (though  he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale), 
that  the  poor  rate  which  he  pays  is  really  subtracted  from  his  own 
consumption,  and  that  no  shifting  of  payment  backwards  and 
forwards  will  enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same  food.  If  he  had 
not  been  required  to  pay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently  laid  out 
the  amount  on  himself,  the  poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  the  country,  as  he  himself  would 
have  consumed  more.* 

*  [1849]  The  following  case,  which  presenU  the  argument  in  a  somewhat 
different  shape,  may  serve  for  still  further  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends  a  certain  amount  daily  in  wages 
or  alms,  which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and  consumed,  in  the  form  of 
cosno  food,  by  the  receivers.  A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B,  who  dis- 
oontiniies  this  item  of  expenditure,  and  expends  in  lieu  of  it  the  same  sum 
each  day  in  delicacies  for  his  own  table.  I  have  chosen  this  supposition,  in 
order  that  the  two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  circumstances,  except  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  comparison.  In  order  not  to  obscure'  the  essential  facts 
nC  the  case  by  exhibiting  them  through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  transaction, 
1ft  OS  further  suppose  that  A,  and  d  after  him,  aie  landlords  of  the  estate  on 
which  both  the  food  consumed  by  the  recipients  of  A's  disbursements,  and 
the  articlee  of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are  produced ;  and  that  their 
rent  m  paid  to  them  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice  what  description 
of  produce  they  shall  require.  The  question  is,  v^hethcr  B*s  expenditure 
gxTcs  as  much  employment  or  as  much  food  to  his  poorer  neighbours  as  A's 
gave. 

From  the  ease  as  stated,  it  seems  to  follow  that  while  A  lived,  that  portion 
of  his  income  which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would  be  drawn  by  him  from 
the  farm  in  the  shape  of  food  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as  such  ;  while 
B,  who  came  after  him,  would  require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 
in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed  in  his  own  household :  that 
the  farmer,  therefore,  would,  under  B's  r6gime,  produce  that  much  less,  of 
ofdinaiy  food,  and  more  of  expensive  delicacies,  for  each  day  of  the  year  than 
was  produced  in  A*8  time,  and  that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of  food 
flhared,  throughout  the  year,  among  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is 
what  would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  Those 
who  think  differently,  must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  luxuries 
required  by  B  would  be  produced,  not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  food 
previooslj  supplied  to  A's  labourers,  and  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
enimtcy  would  be  increased  in  amount.  But  when  it  is  asked,  how  this  double 
prodaetion  would  be  effected — ^how  the  farmer,  whose  capital  and  labour 
were  already  fully  employed,  would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  new  wants  of 
R,  without  producing  less  of  other  things  ;  the  only  mode  which  presents  itself 
is.  thai  be  should  firti  produce  the  food,  and  then,  giving  that  food  to  the 
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It  appears,  then,  that  a  demand  delayed  until  the  work  is 
completed,  and  furnishing  no  advances,  but  only  reimbursing 
advances  made  by  others,  contributes  nothing  to  the  demand  for 
labour  ;  and  that  what  is  so  expended,  is,  in  all  its  effects,  so  far  as 

labourers  whom  A  formerly  fed,  should  by  means  of  their  labour,  produce  the 
luxuries  wanted  by  B.  This,  accordingly,  when  the  objectors  are  hard 
pressed,  appears  to  be  really  their  meaning.  But  it  is  an  obvious  answer, 
that,  on  this  supposition,  B  must  wait  for  his  luxuries  till  the  second  year, 
and  they  are  wanted  this  year.  By  the  original  hypothesis,  he  consumes 
his  luxurious  dinner  day  by  day,  pari  pa$8U  with  the  rations  of  bread  and 
potatoes  formerly  served  out  by  A  to  his  labourers.  There  la  not  time  to  feed 
the  labourers  first,  and  supply  B  afterwards :  he  and  they  cannot  both  have 
their  wants  ministered  to  :  he  can  only  satisfy  his  own  demand  for  commodities, 
by  leaving  as  much  of  theirs,  as  was  formerly  supplied  from  that  fund, 
unsatisfied. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  rejoined  by  an  objector,  that  since,  on  the  present 
showing,  time  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  render  the  expenditure  of  B  con- 
sistent with  as  large  an  employment  to  labour  as  was  given  by  A,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  B  postpones  his  increased  consumption  of  personal  luxuries 
until  tney  can  be  fifmished  to  him  by  the  labour  of  the  persons  whom  A 
employed  ?  In  that  case,  it  may  be  said,  he  would  employ  and  feed  as  much 
labour  as  his  predecessors.  Undoubtedly  he  would ;  but  why  ?  Because  his 
income  would  be  expended  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor's ; 
it  would  be  expended  in  wages.  A  reserved  from  his  personal  consumption 
a  fund  which  he  paid  away  directly  to  labourers  ;  B  does  the  same,  only  instead 
of  paying  it  to  them  himself,  he  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  pays  it 
to  them  for  him.  On  this  supposition,  B,  in  the  first  year,  neither  expending 
the  amount,  as  far  as  he  is  personaUy  concerned,  in  A*s  manner  nor  in  his  own. 
really  saves  that  portion  of  his  income,  and  lends  it  to  the  farmer.  And  if, 
in  subsequent  years,  confining  himself  within  the  vear's  income,  he  leaves  the 
farmer  in  arrears  to  that  amount,  it  becomes  an  additional  capital,  with  which 
the  farmer  may  permanently  employ  and  feed  A's  labourers.  Nobody  pretends 
that  such  a  change  as  this,  a  change  from  spending  an  income  in  wages  of  labour 
to  saving  it  for  investment,  deprives  any  labourers  of  employment.  What  is 
affirmed  to  have  that  effect  is,  the  change  from  hiring  labourers  to  buying 
commodities  for  personal  use ;  as  represented  by  our  original  hypothesis. 

In  our  illustration  we  have  supposed  no  buying  and  selling,  or  use  of  money. 
But  the  case  as  we  have  put  it,  corr^ponds  with  actual  fact  in  everything 
except  the  details  of  the  mechanism.  The  whole  of  any  country  is  virtually  a 
single  farm  and  manufactory,  from  which  every  member  of  the  community 
draws  his  appointed  share  of  the  produce,  having  a  certain  number  of  counters, 
called  pounds  sterling,  put  into  his  hands,  which,  at  his  convenience,  he  brings 
back  and  exchanges  for  such  goods  as  he  prefers,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  amount. 
He  does  not,  as  in  our  imaginary  case,  give  notice  beforehand  what  things  be 
shall  require  ;  but  the  dealers  and  producers  are  quite  capable  of  finding  it  out 
by  observation,  and  anv  change  in  the  demand  is  promptly  followed  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  supply  to  it.  If  a  consumer  changes  from  paying  away  a 
part  of  his  income  in  wages,  to  spending  it  that  same  day  (not  some  subsequent 
and  distant  day)  in  things  for  his  own  consumption,  and  perseveres  in  this 
altered  practice  until  production  has  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  alteration 
of  demand,  there  will  from  that  time  be  less  food  and  other  articles  for  Uio 
use  of  labourers,  produced  in  the  country,  by  exactly  the  value  of  the  extra 
hixnries  now  demanded  ;  and  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  will  be  worse  off  by  the 
prcoiso  amount. 
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regards  the  employment  of  the  labouring  class,  a  mere  nullity ;  it 
does  not  and  cannot  create  any  employment  except  at  the  expense 
of  other  employment  which  existed  before. 

But  though  a  demand  for  velvet  does  nothing  more  in  regard 
to  the  employment  for  labour  and  capital,  than  to  determine  so 
much  of  the  employment  which  already  existed,  into  that  particular 
channel  instead  of  any  other  ;  still,  to  the  producers  already  engaged 
in  the  velvet  manufacture,  and  not  intending  to  quit  it,  this  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  To  them,  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  is  a 
real  loss,  and  one  which,  even  if  none  of  their  goods  finally  perish 
unsold,  may  mount  to  any  height,  up  to  that  which  would  make 
them  choose,  as  the  smaller  evil,  to  retire  from  the  business.  On 
the  contrary,  an  increased  demand  enables  them  to  extend  their 
transactions — to  make  a  profit  on  a  larger  capital,  if  they  have  it, 
or  can  borrow  it ;  and,  turning  over  their  capital  more  rapidly,  they 
will  employ  their  labourers  more  constantly,  or  employ  a  greater 
number  than  before.  So  that  an  increased  demand  for  a  commodity 
does  really,  in  the  particular  department,  often  cause  a  greater 
employment  to  be  given  to  labour  by  the  same  capital.  The  mistake 
lies  in  not  perceiving  that,  in  the  cases  supposed,  this  advantage 
is  given  to  labour  and  capital  in  one  department,  only  by  being 
withdrawn  from  another  ;  and  that,  when  the  change  has  produced 
its  natural  effect  of  attracting  into  the  employment  additional  capital 
proportional  to  the  increased  demand,  the  advantage  itself  ceases. 

The  grounds  of  a  proposition,  when  well  understood,  usually 
give  a  tolerable  indication  of  the  limitations  of  it.  The  general 
principle,  now  stated,  is  that  demand  for  commodities  determines 
merely  the  direction  of  labour,  and  the  kind  of  wealth  produced, 
but  not  the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  the  labour,  or  the  aggregate 
of  wealth.  But  to  this  there  are  two  exceptions.  First,  when 
UboiiT  is  supported,  but  not  fully  occupied,  a  new  demand  for 
soimething  which  it  can  produce  may  stimulate  the  labour  thus 
supported  to  increased  exertions,  of  which  the  result  may  be  an 
increase  of  wealth,  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourers  themselves 
and  of  others.  Work  which  can  be  done  in  the  spare  hours  of 
penons  subsisted  from  some  other  source,  can  (as  before  remarked) 
be  undertaken  without  withdrawing  capital  from  other  occupations, 
beyond  the  amount  (often  very  small)  required  to  cover  the  expense 
of  tools  uid  materials,  and  even  this  will  often  be  provided  by 
savings  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  reason  of  our  theorem 
thus  failing,  the  theorem  itself  fails,  and  employment  of  this  kind 
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may,  by  tbe  springing  up  of  a  demand  for  the  commodity,  be  called 
into  existence  without  depriving  labour  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  employment  in  any  other  quarter.  The  demand  does  not,  even 
in  this  case,  operate  on  labour  any  otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  an  existing  capital,  but  it  affords  an  inducement  which 
causes  that  capital  to  set  in  motion  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than 
it  did  before. 

1  The  second  exception,  of  which  I  shall  speak  at  length  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  consists  in  the  known  effect  of  an  extension 
of  the  market  for  a  commodity,  in  rendering  possible  an  increased 
development  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  hence  a  more  effective 
distribution  of  the  productive  forces  of  society.  This,  like  the 
former,  is  more  an  exception  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality. 
It  is  not  the  money  paid  by  the  purchaser,  which  remunerates 
the  labour ;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  producer  :  the  demand  only 
determines  in  what  manner  that  capital  shall  be  employed,  and 
what  kind  of  labour  it  shall  remunerate  ;  but  if  it  determines  that 
the  commodity  shall  be  produced  on  a  large  scale,  it  enables  the 
same  capital  to  produce  more  of  the  commodity,  and  may,  by  an 
indirect  effect  in  causing  an  increase  of  capital,  produce  an  eventual 
increase  of  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer. 

The  demand  for  commodities  is  a  consideration  of  importance, 
rather  in  the  theory  of  exchange,  than  in  that  of  production.  Looking 
at  things  in  the  aggregate,  and  permanently,  the  remuneration  of 
the  producer  is  derived  from  the  productive  power  of  his  own 
capital.  The  sale  of  the  produce  for  money,  and  the  subsequent 
expenditure  of  the  money  in  buying  other  commodities,  are  a 
mere  exchange  of  equivalent  values  for  mutual  accommodation. 
It  is  true  that,  the  division  of  employments  beiiSg  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  increasing  the  productive  power  of  labour,  the  power  of 
exchanging  gives  rise  to  a  great  increase  of  the  produce  ;  but  even 
then  it  is  production,  not  exchange,  which  remunerates  labour 
and  capital.  We  cannot  too  strictly  represent  to  ourselves  the 
operation  of  exchange,  whether  conducted  by  barter  or  through 
the  medium  of  money,  as  the  mere  mechanism  by  which  each  person 
transforms  the  remuneration  of  his  labour  or  of  his  capital  into 
the  particular  shape  in  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  him  to  possess 
it ;  but  in  no  wise  the  source  of  the  remuneration  itself. 

§  10.     The   preceding   principles   demonstrate    the   fallacy    of 
'  [This  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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many  popular  arguments  and  doctrines,  which  are  continually 
reproducing  themselves  in  new  forms.  For  example,  it  has  been 
contended,  and  by  some  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected,  that  the  argument  for  the  income-tax,  grounded  on  its 
falling  on  the  higher  and  middle  classes  only,  and  sparing  the  poor, 
is  an  error ;  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  an  imposture  ;  because 
in  taking  from  the  rich  what  they  would  have  expended  among  the 
poor,  the  tax  injures  the  poor  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
levied  from  them.  Of  this  doctrine  we  now  know  what  to  think. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  what  is  taken  from  the  rich  in  taxes,  would,  if  not 
so  taken,  have  been  saved  and  converted  into  capital,  or  even  ex- 
pended in  the  maintenance  and  wages  of  servants  or  of  any  class 
of  unproductive  labourers,  to  that  extent  the  demand  for  labour  is 
no  doubt  diminished,  and  the  poor  injuriously  afiected,  by  the 
tax  on  the  rich ;  and  as  these  efFects  are  almost  always  produced 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  impossible  so  to  tax  the  rich  as 
that  no  portion  whatever  of  the  tax  can  fall  on  the  poor.  But  even 
here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  government,  after  receiving 
the  amount,  will  not  lay  out  as  great  a  portion  of  it  in  the  direct 
purchase  of  labour,  as  the  taxpayers  would  have  done.  In  regard 
to  all  that  portion  of  the  tax,  which,  if  not  paid  to  the  government, 
would  have  been  consumed  in  the  form  of  commodities  (or  even 
expended  in  services  if  the  payment  has  been  advanced  by  a 
capitalist),  this,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  investigated, 
falls  definitely  on  the  rich,  and  not  at  all  on  the  poor.  There  is 
exactly  the  same  demand  for  labour,  so  far  as  this  portion  is  con- 
cemedy  after  the  tax,  as  before  it.  The  capital  which  hitherto 
employed  the  labourers  of  the  country  remains,  and  is  still  capable 
of  employing  the  iame  number.  There  is  the  same  amount  of 
produce  paid  in  wages,  or  allotted  to  defray  the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  labourers. 

If  those  against  whom  I  am  now  contending  were  in  the  right, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  tax  anybody  except  the  poor.  If  it  is 
tang  the  labourers,  to  tax  what  is  laid  out  in  the  produce  of  labour, 
the  labouring  classes  pay  all  the  taxes.  The  same  argument,  however, 
equally  proves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tax  the  labourers  at  all ; 
nnee  the  tax,  being  laid  out  either  in  labour  or  in  commodities, 
comes  all  back  to  them  ;  so  that  taxation  has  the  singular  property 
of  faffing  on  nobody.  On  the  same  showing,  it  would  do  the  labourers 
DO  barm  to  take  from  them  all  they  have,  and  distribute  it  among 
the  other  members  of  the  community.    It  would  all  be  '*  spent 
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among  tbem,"  which  on  this  theory  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
error  is  produced  by  not  looking  directly  at  the  realities  of  the 
phenomena,  bat  attending  only  to  the  outward  mechanism  of  paying 
and  spending.  If  we  look  at  the  effects  produced  not  on  the  money, 
which  merely  changes  hands,  but  on  the  commodities  which  are 
used  and  consumed,  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the  income-tax, 
the  classes  who  pay  it  do  really  diminish  their  consumption.  Exactly 
so  far  as  they  do  this,  they  are  the  persons  on  whom  the  tax  falls. 
It  is  defray^  out  of  what  they  would  otherwise  have  used  and 
enjoyed.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  burthen  falls,  not  on 
what  they  would  have  consumed,  but  on  what  they  would  have 
aaved  to  maintain  production,  or  spent  in  maintaining  or  paying 
unproductive  labourers,  to  that  extent  the  tax  forms  a  deduction 
from  what  would  have  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes.  But  if  the  government,  as  is  probably  the  fact,  expends 
fully  as  much  of  the  amotmt  as  the  tax-payers  would  have  done 
in  the  direct  employment  of  labour,  as  in  hiring  sailors,  soldiers, 
and  policemen,  or  in  paying  off  debt,  by  which  last  operation  it 
even  increases  capital ;  the  labouring  classes  not  only  do  not  lose 
any  employment  by  the  tax,  but  may  possibly  gain  some,  and 
the  whole  of  the  tax  falls  exclusively  where  it  was  intended. 

All  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  country  which  any  one, 
not  a  labourer,^  actually  and  literally  consumes  for  his  own  use, 
does  not  contribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  maintenance  of 
labour.  No  one  is  benefited  by  mere  consumption,  except  the 
person  who  consumes.  And  a  person  cannot  both  consume  his  income 
himself,  and  make  it  over  to  be  consumed  by  others.  Taking  away 
a  certain  portion  by  taxation  cannot  deprive  both  him  and  them  of 
it,  but  only  him  or  them.  To  know  which  is  the  sufferer,  we  must 
understand  whose  consumption  will  have  to  be  retrenched  in 
consequence  :  this,  whoever  it  be,  is  the  person  on  whom  the  tax 
really  falls.^ 

>  [**  Not  a  labourer  "  was  inaerted  in  the  3rd  ©d.  (1852).] 
•  fSee  Appendix  F.     Fundamental  Projnsitions  on  Capital.] 


CHAPTER  VI  i 

ON  OIBCULATINa  AND   FIXED  CAPITAL 

§  1.  To  complete  our  explanations  on  the  subject  of  capital,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  two  species  into  which  it  is 
usually  divided.  The  distinction  is  very  obvious,  and  though  not 
named,  has* been  often  adverted  to,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  : 
but  it  is  now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and  to  point  out  a  few 
of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
there  is  a  part  which,  after  being  once  used,  exists  no  longer  as 
capital :  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to  production,  or 
at  least  not  the  same  service,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  production. 
Suoli,  for  example,  is  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  materiab. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manu- 
facture, are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow ;  and  cannot  be  employed 
any  farther  in  the  soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  altered  con- 
dition, as  soap,  tkey  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  In  the  same 
division  must  be  placed  the  portion  of*  capital  which  is  paid  as  the 
wages,  or  consumed  as  the  subsistence,  of  labourers.  The  part 
of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his  work- 
people, once  so  paid,  exists  no  longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner'a  capital :  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  consume, 
no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all  :^ven  if  they  save  any  part,  it 
may  now  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital,  the  result 
of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  Capital  which  in  this  manner 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  engaged 
by  a  single  use,  is  called  Circulating  Capital.  The  term,  which  is 
not  very  appropriate,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  this 
portion  of  capital  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  sale 
of  the  finished  product,  and  when  renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with 
in  bu3ring  materials  and  paying  wages ;  so  that  it  does  its  work, 
not  by  being  kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 
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Another  large  portion  of  capital,  however,  consists  in  instruments 
of  production,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character  ;  which  produce 
their  effect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept ;  and  the 
efficacy  of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this  class 
belong  buildings,  machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known  by 
the  name  of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of  these 
is  considerable,  and  their  function  as  productive  instruments  is 
prolonged  through  many  repetitions  of  the  productive  operation. 
In  this  class  must  likewise  be  included  capital  sunk  (as  the  expression 
is)  in  permanent  improvements  of  land.  So  also  the  capital  expended 
once  for  all,  in  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  subsequent  operations  :  the  expense  of  opening  a 
mine,  for  example :  of  cutting  canals,  of  making  roads  or  docks. 
Other  examples  might  be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient.  Capital 
which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return  to  which 
is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duration,  is  called  Fixed 
Capital. 

Of  fixed  capital,  some  kinds  require  to  be  occasionally  or  periodi- 
cally  renewed.    Such   are   all  implements   and  buildings :     they 
require,  at  intervals,  partial  renewal  by  means  of  repairs,  and  are 
at  last  entirely  worn  out,  and  cannot  be  of  any  further  service  as 
buildings  and  implements,  but  fall  back  into  the  class  of  materials. 
In  other  cases,  the  capital  does  not,  unless  as  a  consequence  of  some 
unusual  accident,  require  entire  renewal :    but  there  is  always 
some  outlay  needed,  either  regularly  or  at  least  occasionally,  to  keep 
it  up.      A  dock  or  a  canal,  once  made,  does  not  require,  like  a 
machine,  to  be  made  again,  unless  purposely  destroyed,  or  unless  an 
earthquake  or  some  similar  catastrophe  has  filled  it  up  :  but  regular 
and  frequent  outlays  are  necessary  to  kieep  it  in  repair.    The  cost 
of  opening  a  mine  needs  not  be  incurred  a  second  time  ;  but  unless 
some  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  keeping  the  mine  clear  of  water, 
it  is  soon  rendered  useless.     The  most  permanent  of  all  kinds  of 
fixed  capital  is  that  employed  in  giving  increased  productiveness 
to  a  natural  agent,  such  as  land.    The  draining  of  marshy  or  in- 
undated tracts  like  the  Bedford  Level,  the  reclaiming  of  land  from 
the  sea,  or  its  protection  by  embankments,  are  improvements 
calculated  for  perpetuity ;   but  drains  and  dykes  require  frequent 
repairs.     The  same  character  of  perpetuity  belongs  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land  by  subsoil  draining,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  clay  soils ;    or  by  permanent  manures,  that  is, 
by  the  addition  to  the  soil,  not  of  the  substances  which  enter  into 
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the  composition  of  vegetables,  and  which  are  therefore  consumed 
by  vegetation,  but  of  those  which  merely  alter  the  relation  of  the  soil 
to  air  and  water ;  as  sand  and  lime  on  the  heavy  soils,  clay  and  marl 
on  the  light.     Even  such  works,  however,  require  some,  though 
it  may  be  very  little,  occasional  outlay  to  maintain  their  full  effect. 
These  improvements,  however,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  deserving 
that  title,  produce  an  increase  of  return,  which,  after  defraying 
all  expenditure  necessary  for  keeping  them  up,  still  leaves  a  surplus. 
This  surplus  forms  the  return  to  the  capital  sunk  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  return  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  machinery,  terminate 
by  the  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  but  continues  for  ever.    The 
land,  thus  increased  in  productiveness,  bears  a  value  in  the  market, 
proportional  to  the  increase :    and  hence  it  is  usual  to  consider 
the  capital  which  was  invested,  or  sunk,  in  making  the  improvement, 
as  sdll  existing  in  the  increased  value  of  the  land.     There  must 
be  no  mistake,  however.    The  capital,  Hke  all  other  capital,  has 
been  consumed.     It  was  consumed  in  maintaining  the  labourers 
who  executed  the  improvement,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
took  by  which  they  were  assisted.    But  it  was  consumed  pro- 
ductively, and  has  left  a  permanent  result  in  the  improved  pro- 
ductiveness  of  an   appropriated   natural   agent,   the   land.    We 
may  caQ  the  increased  produce  the  joint  result  of  the  land  and  of 
a  capital  fixed  in  the  land.    But  as  the  capital,  having  in  reality 
been  consumed,  cannot  be  withdrawn,  its  productiveness  is  thence- 
forth indissolubly  blended  with  that  arising  from  the  original 
qoftlities  of  the  soil ;  and  the  remuneration  for  the  use  of  it  thence- 
forth depends,  not  upon  the  laws  which  govern  the  returns  to  labour 
and  capital,  but  upon  those  which  govern  the  recompense  for 
natural  agents.    What  these  are,  we  shall  see  hereafter.* 

§  2.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  circulating 
and  those  of  fixed  capital,  on  the  amount  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
coontry.  emulating  capital  being  destroyed  as  such,  or  at  any 
rate  finally  lost  to  the  owner,  by  a  single  use ;  and  the  product 
rerattiiig  from  that  one  use  being  the  only  source  from  which  the 
owner  can  replace  the  capital,  or  obtain  any  remuneration  for  its 
productive  employment ;  the  product  must  of  course  be  sufficient  for 
llMie  purposes,  or  in  other  words,  the  result  of  a  single  use  must 
be  a  reproduction  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  circulating 
capital  naed,  and  a  profit  besides.    This,  however,  is  by  no  means 

*  Infra,  book  it  ohap.  xvL     On  'Rent 
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necessary  in  the  case  of  fixed  capital.  Since  machinery,  for  example, 
is  not  wholly  consumed  by  one  use,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  wholly  replaced  from  the  product  of  that  use.  The  machine 
answers  the  purpose  of  its  owner  if  it  brings  in,  during  each  interval 
of  time,  enough  to  cover  the  expense  of  repairs,  and  the  deterioration 
in  value  which  the  machine  has  sustained  during  the  same  time, 
with  a  surplus  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  entire 
value  of  the  machine. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  increase  of  fixed  capital,  when  taking 
place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at  least  temporarily, 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  labourers.     This  is  true,  not  of 
machinery  alone,  but  of  all  improvements  by  which  capital  is  sunk  ; 
that  is,  rendered  permanently  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the 
"  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  labour.    Suppose  that  a  person 
farms  his  own  land,  with  a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of  com, 
employed  in  maintaining  labourers  during  one  year  (for  simplicity 
we  omit  the  consideration  of  seed  and  tools),  whose  labour  pro- 
duces him  annually  two  thousand  four  hundred  quarters,  being  a 
profit  of  twenty  per  cent.    This  profit  .we  shall,  suppose  that  he 
annually  consumes,  carrying  on  his  operations  from  year  to  year  on 
the  original  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters.    Let  us  now  suppose 
that  by  the  expenditure  of  half  his  capital  he  effects  a  permanent 
improvement  of  his  land,  which  is  executed  by  half  his  labourers, 
and  occupies  them  for  a  year,  after  which  he  will  only  require, 
for  the  effectual  cultivation  of  his  land,  half  as  many  labourers  as 
before.     The  remainder  of  his  capital  he  employs  as  usual.     In 
the  first  year  there  is  no  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
except  that  part  of  them  have  received  the  same  pay  for  an  opera- 
tion on  the  land,  which  they  previously  obtained  for  ploughing, 
sowing,  and  reaping.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  improver 
has  not,  as  before,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  of  corn.     Only 
one  thousand  quarters  of  his  capital  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
usual  way :  he  has  now  only  those  thousand  quarters  and  his  im- 
provement.    He  will  employ,  in  the  next  and  in  each  following 
year,  only  half  the  number  of  labourers,  and  will  divide  among  them 
only  half  the  former  quantity  of  subsistence.    The  loss  will  soon 
be  made  up  to  them  if  the  improved  land,  with  the  diminished 
quantity  of  labour,  produces  two  thousand  four  hundred  quarters 
as  before,  because  so  enormous  an  accession  of  gain  will  probably 
induce  the  improver  to  save  a  part,  add  it  to  his  capital,  and  become 
a  larger  employer  of  labour.     But  it  is  conceivable  that  this  may  not 
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be  the  case  ^ ;  for  (supposing,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  improvement 
will  last  indefinitely,  without  any  outlay  worth  mentioning  to  keep 
it  up)  the  improver  will  have  gained  largely  by  his  improvement 
if  the  land  now  yields,  not  two  thousand  four  hundred,  but  one 
thousand  five  hundred  quarters ;  since  this  will  replace  the  one 
thousand  quarters  forming  his  present  circulating  capital,  with  a 
profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent  (instead  of  twenty  as  before)  on  the 
whole  capital,  fixed  and  circulating  together.  The  improvement, 
therefore,  may  be  a  very  profitable  one  to  him,  and  yet  very  injurious 
to  the  labourers. 

'The  supposition,  in  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  stated,  is 
purely  ideal ;  or  at  most  applicable  only  to  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture,  which,  though  formerly 
a  frequent  practice,  is  regarded  [1849]  by  modem  agriculturists 
as  the  reverse  of  an  improvement.*  But  this  does  not  afEect  the 
substance  of  the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  improvement  does 
not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed — does  not  enable  a  part  of 
the  labour  previously  employed  on  the  land  to  be  dispensed  with — 
but  only  enables  the  same  labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce.  Suppose, 
too,  that  the  greater  produce,  which  by  means  of  the  improvement 
can  be  raised  from  the  soil  with  the  same  labour,  is  all  wanted,  and 
will  find  purchasers.  The  improver  will  in  that  case  require  the 
same  number  of  labourers  as  before,  at  the  same  wages.  But  where 
will  he  find  the  means  of  paying  them  ?  He  has  no  longer  his 
original  capital  of  two  thousand  quarters  disposable  for  the  purpose. 
One  thousand  of  them  are  lost  and  gone — consumed  in  making  the 
improvement.  If  he  is  to  employ  as  many  labourers  as  before,  and 
pay  them  as  highly,  he  must  borrow,  or  obtain  from  some  other 
source,  a  thousand  quarters  to  supply  the  deficit.  But  these 
thousand  quarters  already  maintained,  or  were  destined  to  maintain, 

>  [So  altered  in  2nd  ed.  (1849)  from  the  original :  "  this  may  not,  and  often 
win  not,  be  the  caae."] 

'  [The  fint  two  sentences  of  this  paragraph  were  inserted  in  the  2nd  ed. 
(1849),  and  the  snbteqnent  sentences  sUghtly  changed  in  form.] 

*  [18651  The  eleanng  away  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
within  the  present  century,  was,  however,  a  case  of  it ;  and  Ireland,  since  the 
potato  famine  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  is  another.  The  remarkable 
deerease  which  has  lately  attracted  notice  in  the  gross  produce  of  Irish  agrionl- 
tore,  IB,  to  all  appearance,  partly  attributable  to  the  divecston  of  land  from 
maintaining  human  labourers  to  feeding  cattle ;  and  it  could  not  have  taken 
plaoe  without  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  population  by  emigration 
or  death.  We  have  thua  two  recent  instances,  in  which  what  was  regarded  as  an 
agrioDhnral  improvement,  has  diminished  the  power  of  the  country  to  support 
its  population.  The  cflfoct,  however,  of  all  the  improvements  due  to  modem 
•deoee  is  to  inoreaae,  or  at  all  eventa,  not  to  diminish,  the  gross  produce. 
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an  equivalent  quantity  of  labour.  They  are  not  a  fresh  creation ; 
theii  destination  is  only  changed  from  one  productive  employment 
to  another ;  and  though  the  agriculturist  has  made  up  the  deficiency 
in  his  own  circulating  capital,  the  breach  in  the  circulating  capital 
of  the  community  remains  unrepaired. 

The  argument  relied  on  by  most  of  those  who  contend  that 
machinery  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  labouring  class,  is,  that  by 
cheapening  production  it  creates  such  an  increased  demand  for  the 
commodity,  as  enables,  ere  long,  a  greater  number  of  persons  than 
ever  to  find  employment  in  producing  it.  This  argument  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  weight  commonly  ascribed  to  it.  The 
fact,  though  too  broadly  stated,  is,  no  doubt,  often  true.  The 
copyists  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  were  doubtless  soon  outnumbered  by  the  compositors  and 
pressmen  who  took  their  place  ;  and  the  number  of  labouring  persons 
now  occupied  in  the  cotton  manufacture  is  many  times  greater 
than  were  so  occupied  previously  to  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright,  which  shows  that,  besides  the  enormous  fixed 
capital  now  embarked  in  the  manufacture,  it  also  employs  a  far 
larger  circulating  capital  than  at  any  former  time.  But  if  this 
capital  was  drawn  from  other  employments ;  if  the  funds  which 
took  the  place  of  the  capital  sunk  in  costly  machinery,  were  supplied 
not  by  any  additional  saving  consequent  on  the  improvements, 
but  by  drafts  on  the  general  capital  of  the  community  ;  what  better 
were  the  labouring  classes  for  the  mere  transfer  ?  In  what  manner 
was  the  loss  they  sustained  by  the  conversion  of  circulating  into  fixed 
capital  made  up  to  them  by  a  mere  shifting  of  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  circulating  capital  from  its  old  employtnents  to  a  new  one  ? 

All  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  labouring  classes  as  a  collective 
body  cannot  suffer  temporarily  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or 
by  the  sinking  of  capital  in  permanent  improvements,  are,  I  conceive, 
necessarily  fallacious.  That  they  would  suffer  in  the  particular 
department  of  industry  to  which  the  change  applies,  is  generally 
admitted,  and  obvious  to  common  sense ;  but  it  is  often  said,  that 
though  employment  is  withdrawn  from  labour  in  one  department, 
an  exactly  equivalent  employment  is  opened  for  it  in  others,  because 
what  the  consumers  save  in  the  increased  cheapness  of  one  particular 
article  enables  them  to  augment  their  consumption  of  others,  thereby 
increasing  the  demand  for  other  kinds  of  labour.  This  is  plausible, 
but,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  involves  a  fallacy ;  demand 
for  commoditi^  being  a  totally  different  thing  from  demand  for 
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labour.  It  is  true,  the  consumers  have  now  additional  means  of 
buying  other  things ;  but  this  will  not  create  the  other  things, 
unless  there  is  capital  to  produce  them,  and  the  improvement  has  not 
set  at  liberty  any  capital,  if  even  it  has  not  absorbed  some  from 
other  employments.  The  supposed  increase  of  production  and  of 
employment  for  labour  in  other  departments  therefore  wiU  not  take 
place ;  and  the  increased  demand  for  commodities  by  some  con- 
samers,  will  be  balanced  by  a  cessation  of  demand  on  the  part  of 
otheiB,  namely,  the  labourers  who  were  superseded  by  the  improve- 
ment, and  who  will  now  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  by  sharing,  either  in 
the  way  of  competition  or  of  charity,  in  what  was  previously  con- 
sumed by  other  people. 

§  3.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  things  are  actually 
transacted,  improvements  in  production  are  often,  if  ever,  injurious, 
even  temporarily,  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  aggregate.  They 
would  be  so  if  they  took  place  suddenly  to  a  great  amount,  because 
much  of  the  capital  sunk  must  necessarily  in  that  case  be  provided 
from  funds  abeady  employed  as  circulating  capital.  But  improve- 
ments are  always  introduced  very  gradually,  and  are  seldom  or 
never  made  by  withdrawing  circulating  capital  from  actual  produc- 
tion, bat  are  made  by  the  employment  of  the  annual  increase.  There 
are  few  if  any  examples  of  a  great  increase  of  fixed  capital,  at  a  time 
and  place  where  circulating  capital  was  not  rapidly  increasing 
likewise.  It  is  not  in  poor  or  backward  countries  that  great  and 
costly  improvements  in  production  are  made.  To  sink  capital  in 
land  for  a  permanent  return — to  introduce  expensive  machinery — 
are  acts  involving  immediate  sacrifice  for  distant  objects;  and 
mdicate,  in  the  first  place,  tolerably  complete  security  of  property ; 
in  the  second,  consid^able  activity  of  industrial  ent^rise ;  and  in 
the  third,  a  high  standard  of  what  has  been  called  tiie  *'  effective 
desire  of  accumulation : "  which  three  things  are  the  elements 
of  a  society  rapidly  progressive  in  its  amount  of  capital.  Although, 
therefore,  the  labouring  classes  must  suffer,  not  only  if  the  increase 
of  fixed  capital  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  but  even  if 
it  is  so  iBXgd  and  rapid  as  to  retard  that  ordinary  increase  to  which 
the  growth  of  population  has  habitually  adapted  itself;  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  is  very  unlikely  to  happen,  since  there  is  probably 
no  country  whose  fixed  capital  increases  in  a  ratio  more  than  pro- 
portional to  its  diculating.  If  the  whole  of  the  railways  which, 
during  the  q>eculative  madness  of  1845,  obtained  the  sanction  of 
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Parliament,  had  been  constructed  in  the  timeB  fixed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each,  this  improbable  contingency  would,  most  likely, 
have  been  realized;  but  this  very  case  has  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  the  difficulties  which  oppose  the  diversion  into  new 
chaimels,  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  that  supplies 
the  old  :  difficulties  generally  much  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent 
enterprises  that  involve  the  sinking  of  capital  from  extending 
themselves  with  such  rapidity  as  to  impair  the  sources  of  the  existing 
employment  for  labour. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added,  that  even  if  improve- 
ments did  for  a  time  decrease  the  aggregate  produce  and  the  circulat- 
ing capital  of  the  community,  they  would  not  the  less  tend  in  the 
long  run  to  augment  both.  They  increase  the  return  to  capital ; 
and  of  this  increase  the  benefit  must  necessarily  accrue  either  to  the 
capitalist  in  greater  profits,  or  to  the  customer  in  diminished  prices ; 
affording,  in  either  case,  an  augmented  fund  from  which  accumula- 
tion may  be  made,  while  enlarged  profits  also  hold  out  an  increased 
inducement  to  accumulation.  In  the  case  we  before  selected, 
in  which  the  immediate  result  of  the  improvement  was  to  diminish 
the  gross  produce  from  two  thousand  four  hundred  quarters  to  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  yet  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  being  now 
five  himdred  quarters  instead  of  four  hundred,  the  extra  one  hun- 
dred quarters,  if  regularly  saved,  would  in  a  few  years  replace  the 
one  thousand  quarters  subtracted  from  his  circulating  capital 
Now  the  extension  of  business  which  almost  certainly  follows  in 
any  department  in  which  an  improvement  has  been  made,  affords 
a  strong  inducement  to  those  engaged  in  it  to  add  to  their  capital ; 
and  hence,  at  the  slow  pace  at  which  improvements  are  usually 
introduced,  a  great  part  of  the  capital  which  the  improvement 
ultimately  absorbs,  is  drawn  from  the  increased  profits  and  increased 
savings  which  it  has  itself  called  forth. 

This  tendency  of  improvements  in  production  to  cause  increased 
accumulation,  and  thereby  ultimately  to  increase  the  gross  produce, 
even  if  temporarily  diminishing  it,  will  assume  a  still  more  decided 
character  if  it  should  appear  that  there  are  assignable  limits  both  to 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  to  the  increase  of  production  from 
the  land,  which  limits  once  attained,  all  further  increase  of  produce 
must  stop ;  but  that  improvements  in  production,  whatever  may 
be  their  other  effectSi  tend  to  throw  one  or  both  of  these  limits  farther 
off.  Now,  these  are  truths  which  will  appear  in  the  clearest  light  in 
a  subsequent  stage  of  our  investigation.    It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
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qoantity  of  capital  which  will,  or  even  which  can,  be  accumulated 
m  any  country  and  the  amount  of  groes  produce  which  will,  or  even 
which  can,  be  raised,  bear  a  proportion  to  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
production  there  eidsting;  and  that  every  improvement,  even 
if  far  the  time  it  diminish  the  circulating  capital  and  the  gross 
produce,  ultimately  makes  room  for  a  larger  amount  of  both,  than 
could  possibly  have  existed  otherwise.  It  is  this  which  is  the  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  objections  against  machinery ;  and  the  proof 
th^ce  arising  of  the  ultimate  benefit  to  labourers  of  mechanical 
inventions,  even  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  will  hereafter  be  seen 
to  be  conclusive.*  But  this  does  not  discharge  governments  from  the 
obligation  of  alleviating,  and  if  possible  preventing,  the  evils  of 
which  this  source  of  ultimate  benefit  is  or  may  be  productive  to  an 
existing  generation.  If  the  sinking  or  fixing  of  capital  in  machinery 
or  useful  works  were  ever  to  proceed  at  such  a  pace  as  to  impair 
materially  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour,  it  would  be 
incumbent  on  legislators  to  take  measures  for  moderating  its  rapidity: 
and  since  improvements  which  do  not  diminish  employment  on  the 
whole,  almost  always  throw  some  particular  class  of  labourers  out  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  object  of  the  legislator's  care 
than  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity. 

To  return  to  the  theoretical  distinction  between  fixed  and  cir- 
nilating  capital.  Since  all  wealth  which  is  destined  to  be  employed 
for  reproduction  comes  within  the  designation  of  capital,  there  are 
parts  of  capital  which  do  not  agree  with  the  definition  of  either 
Bpedes  of  it ;  for  instance,  the  stock  of  finished  goods  which  a  manu* 
facturer  or  dealer  at  any  time  possesses  unsold  in  his  warehouses. 
But  this,  though  capital  as  to  its  destination,  is  not  yet  capital  in 
actual  exerdse :  it  is  not  engaged  in  production,  but  has  first  to 
l>e  sold  or  exchanged,  that  is,  converted  into  an  equivalent  value 
of  some  other  conmiodities ;  and  therefore  is  not  yet  either  fixed 
or  circulating  capital ;  but  will  become  either  one  or  the  other,  or  be 
eventually  divided  between  them.  With  the  proceeds  of  his  finished 
goods,  a  manufacturer  will  partly  pay  his  work-people,  partly 
replenish  his  stock  of  the  materials  of  his  manufacture,  and  partly 
provide  new  buildings  and  machinery,  or  repair  the  old ;  but  how 
much  will  be  devoted  to  one  purpose,  and  how  much  to  another, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  manufacture,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  moment. 

*  Infra,  book  hr.  ohap.  v. 
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It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  portion  of  capital  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  unUke  fixed  capital, 
it  requires  to  be  at  once  replaced  from  the  gross  produce,  stands 
yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the  employment  of  labour  as  fixed 
capital  does.  What  is  expended  in  materials  is  as  much  withdrawn 
from  the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  labourers,  as  what  is 
fixed  in  machinery ;  and  if  capital  now  expended  in  wages  were 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materials,  the  effect  on  the  labourers 
would  be  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into  fixed  capital. 
This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  change  which  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place. 
The  tendency  of  improvements  in  production  is  always  to  economize, 
never  to  increase,  the  expenditure  of  seed  or  material  for  a  given 
produce;  and  the  interest  of  the  labourers  has  no  detriment  to 
apprehend  from  this  source. 


CHAPTER  VII 

OK  WHAT  DEPENDS  THE  DEGREE  OF  PRODUCTIVENESS 

OP  PRODUCTIVE  AGENTS 

§  1.  We  have  concluded  our  general  survey  of  the  requisites 
of  production.  We  have  found  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  three : 
labooXy  capital,  and  the  materials  and  motive  forces  afforded  by 
natoxe.  Of  these,  labour  and  the  raw  material  of  the  globe  are 
primary  and  indispensable.  Natural  motive  powers  may  be  called 
in  to  the  assistance  of  labour,  and  are  a  help,  but  not  an  essential, 
of  production.  The  remaining  requisite,  capital,  is  itself  the  product 
of  labour ;  its  instrumentality  in  production  is  therefore,  in  reality, 
that  of  labour  in  an  indirect  shape.  It  does  not  the  less  require 
to  be  specified  separately.  A  previous  application  of  labour  to 
produce  the  capital  required  for  consumption  during  the  work,  is  no 
less  essential  than  the  application  of  labour  to  the  work  itself.  Of 
capital,  again,  one,  and  by  far  the  largest,  portion,  conduces  to 
production  only  by  sustaining  in  existence  the  labour  which  pro- 
duces :  the  remainder,  namely  the  instruments  and  materials, 
contribute  to  it  directly,  in  the  same  manner  with  natural  agents, 
and  the  materials  supplied  by  nature. 

We  now  advance  to  the  second  great  question  in  political  economy ; 
on  what  the  degree  of  productiveness  of  these  agents  depends* 
For  it  is  evident  that  their  productive  eifficacy  varies  greatly  at 
various  times  and  places*  With  the  same  population  and  extent 
of  temtory^  some  countries  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  production 
than  others,  and  the  same  country  at  one  time  a  greater  amount 
than  itself  at  another.  Compare  England  either  with  a  similar 
extent  of  territory  in  Russia,  or  with  an  equal  population  of  Russians.. 
Compaie  England  nonv  with  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;^  Sicily, 
Northern  Africa,  or  Syria  at  present,  \9ith  the  same  countries  at  the 
time  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  before  the  Roman  Conquest.  Some 
of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  this  difierence  of  productiveness 
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J  are'  obvious ;    others  not  so  much  so.    We  proceed  to  specify 

^  several  of  them. 

.        J  §2.    The  most  evident  cause  of  superior  productiveness  is  what  are 

called  natural  advantages.  These  are  various.  Fertility  of  soil  is 
one  of  the  principal.  In  this  there  are  great  varieties,  from  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  to  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger,  and  the  MisaLs- 
sippi.    A  favourable  climate  is  even  more  important  than  a  rich  soil. 

J  There  are  countries  capable  of  being  inhabited,  but  too  cold  to  be 

'       4  compatible  with  agriculture.     Their  inhabitants  cannot  pass  beyond 

^  the  nomadic  state;    they  must  live,  like  the  Laplanders,  by  the 

domestication  of  the  rein-deer,  if  not  by  hunting  or  fishing,  like  the 
miserable  Esquimaux.  There  are  countries  where  oats  will-  ripen; 
but  not  wheat,  such  as  the  North  of  Scotland ;  others  where  wheat 
can  be  grown,  but  from  excess  of  moisture  and  want  of  sunshine, 
affords  but  a  precarious  crop ;  as  in  parts  of  Ireland.  With  each 
advance  towards  the  south,  or,  in  the  European  temperate  region, 
towards  the  east,  some  new  branch  of  agriculture  becomes  first 
possible,  then  advantageous ;  the  vine,  maize,  silk,  figs,  olives,  rice, 
dates,  successively  present  thenuselves,  until  we  come  to  the  sugar, 
W^'   .  coffee,  cotton,  spices,  &c.,  of  climates  which  also  afford,  of  the  more 

common  agricultural  products,  and  with  only  a  slight  d^ree  of 

'  cultivation,  two  or  even  three  harvests  in  a  year.     Nor  is  it  in 

'  agriculture  alone  that  differences  of  climate  are  important.     Their 

iniluence  is  felt  in  many  other  branches  of  production :  in  the 
durability  of^all  work  which  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  of  buildings,  for 

f  example.    If  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor  had  not  been  injured 

by  men,  they  might  have  subsisted  in  their  original  perfection  almost 
for  ever,  for  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  them,  though  anterior  to  all 

j  authentic  history,  are  fresher  than  is  in  our  climate  an  inscription 

I  fifty  years  old  :   while  at  St  Petersburg,  the  most  massive  works, 

solidly  executed  in  granite  hardly  a  generation  ago,  are  already, 
,       i  as  travellers  tell  us,  almost  in  a  state  to  require  reconstruction, 

from  alternate  exposure  to  summer  heat  and  intense  frost.     The 
:^  superiority  of  the  woven  fabrics  of  Southern  Europe  over  those  of 

England  in  the  richness  and  clearness  of  many  of  their  colours,  is 
ascribed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  for  which  neither 
the  knowledge  of  chemists  nor  the  skill  of  dyers  has  been  able  to 
provide,  in  our  hazy  and  damp  climate,  a  complete  equivalent. 

Another  part  of  the  influence  of  climate  consists  in  lessening 
the    physical    requirements  of   the  producers.     In  hot  regions. 
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maokuid  can  enet  in  comfort  mth  less  perfect  housing,  less  clothing  ; 
Ifuel,  that  absolute  necessary  of  life  in  cold  climates,  they  can  almost 
dispense  with,  except  for  industrial  uses.  They  also  require  less 
aliment ;  as  experience  had  proved,  long  before  theory  had  accoimted 
for  it  by  ascertaining  that  most  of  what  \»e  consume  as  food  is  not 
required  for  the  actual  nutrition  of  the  organs,  but  for  keeping  up 
the  animal  heat,  and  for  supplying  the  necesscuy  stimulus  to  the  vital 
functions,  which  in  hot  climates  is  almost  sufficiently  supplied  by 
air  and  sunshine.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  labour  elsewhere  expended 
to  procure  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  not  being  required,  more 
remains  disposable  for  its  higher  uses  and  its  enjoyments ;  if  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  rather  induce  them  to  use 
up  these  advantages,  in  over-population,  or  in  the  indulgence  of 
repose. 

Among  natural  advantages,  besides  soil  and  climate,  must  be 
mentioned  abundance  of  mineral  productions,  in  convenient  situa- 
tionSy  and  capable  of  being  worked  with  moderate  labour.  Such  are 
the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  which  do  so  much  to  compensate  its 
inhabitants  for  the  disadvantages  of  climate;  and  the  scarcely 
inferior  resource  possessed  by  this  country  and  the  United  States,  in 
a  copious  supply  of  an  easily  reduced  iron  ore,  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  eiurth's  surface,  and  in  close  proximity  to  coal  deposits 
available  for  working  it.  In  mountain  and  hill  districts,  the  abun- 
dance of  natural  water-power  makes  considerable  amends  for  the 
usually  inferior  fertility  of  those  regions.  But  perhaps  a  greater 
advantage  than  all  these  is  a  maritime  situation,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  good  natural  harbours ;  and,  next  to  it,  great 
navigable  rivers.  These  advantages  consbt  indeed  wholly  in  saving 
of  cost  of  carriage.  But  few  who  have  not  considered  tiie  subject, 
have  any  adequate  notion  how  great  an  extent  of  economical 
advantage  this  comprises;  nor,  without  having  considered  the 
influence  exercised  on  production  by  exchanges,  and  by  what  is 
« ailed  the  division  of  labour,  can  it  be  fully  estimated.  So  important 
is  it,  that  it  often  does  more  than  counterbalance  sterility  of  soil, 
and  almost  every  other  natural  inferiority ;  especially  in  that  early 
.^rage  of  industry  in  which  labour  and  science  have  not  yet  provided 
artificial  means  of  communication  capable  of  rivalling  the  natural. 
I  f  1  the  ancient  worid,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  prosperous 
f  immunities  were  not  those  which  had  the  largest^territory,  or  the 
mast  fertile  soil,  but  rather  those  which  had  been  forced  by  natural 
sterility  to  make  ihe  utmost  use  of  a  convenient  maritime  situation  ; 
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as  Athens,  Tyre,  Marseilles,  Venice,  the  free  cities  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  like. 

§  3.  So  much  for  natural  advantages ;  the  value  of  vhicb, 
ecBterisjmrSmSf  is  too  obvious  to  be  ever  underrated.  But  experience 
testifies  that  natural  advantages  scarcely  ever  do  for  a  community, 
no  more  than  fortune  and  station  do  for  an  individual,  anything  like 
what  it  lies  in  their  nature,  or  in  their  capacity,  to  do.  Neither  now 
nor  in  former  ages  have  the  nations  possessing  the  best  climate  and 
soil  been  either  the  richest  or  the  most  powerful ;  but  (in  so  far  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  people)  generaDy  among  the  poorest^  though, 
in  the  midst  of  poverty,  probably  on  the  whole  the  most  enjoying. 
Human  life  in  those  coimtries  can  be  supported  on  so  little,  that  the 
poor  seldom  sufEer  from  anxiety,  and  in  climates  in  which  mere 
existence  is  a  pleasure,  the  luxmy  which  they  prefer  is  that  of  repose. 
Energy,  at  the  call  of  passion,  they  possess  in  abundance,  but  not 
that  which  is  manifested  in  sustained  and  persevering  labour :  and 
as  they  seldom  concern '  themselves  enough  about  remote  objects 
to  establish  good  political  institutions,  the  incentives  to  industry  are 
further  weakened  by  imperfect  protection  of  its  fruits.  Successful 
production,  like  most  other  kinds  of  success,  depends  more  on  the 
qualities  of  the  human  agents,  than  on  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  work  :  and  it  is  difficulties,  not  facilities,  that  nourish  bodily 
and  mental  energy.  Accordingly  the  tribes  of  mankind  who  have 
overrun  and  conquered  others,  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for 
their  benefit,  have  been  mostly  reared  amidst  hardship.  They  have 
either  been  bred  in  the  forests  of  northern  climates,  or  the  deficiency 
of  natural  hardships  has  been  suppUed,  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  the  artificial  ones  of  a  rigid  military  discipline.  From 
the  time  when  the  circumstances  of  modem  society  permitted  the 
discontinuance  of  that  discipline,  the  South  has  no  longer  produced 
conquering  nations  ;  military  vigour,  as  well  as  speculative  thought 
and  industrial  energy,  have  aU  had  their  principal  seats  in  the  less 
favoured  North. 

As  the  second,  therefore,  of  the  causes  of  superior  productiveness, 
we  may  rank  the  greater  energy  of  labour.  By  this  is  not  to  be 
understood  occasional,  but  regular  and  habitual  energy.  No  one 
undergoes,  without  murmuring,  a  greater  amount  of  occasional 
fatigue  and  hardship,  or  has  his  bo^y  powers,  and  such  faculties 
of  mind  as  he  possesses,  kept  longer  at  their  utmost  stretch,  than 
the  North  American  Indian ;  yet  his  indolence  is  proverbial,  when- 
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ever  he  has  a  brief  respite  from  the  pressure  of  present  wants. 

Individuals,  or  nations,  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  efforts  they  are 

able  and  wiUing  to  make  under  strong  immediate  incentives,  as  in 

their  capacity  of  present  exertion  for  a  distant  object ;   and  in  the 

thoroughness  of  their  apphcation  to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.^ 

Some  amount  of  these  quahties  is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  great 

improvement  among  mankind.    To  civihze  a  savage,  he  must  be 

inspired  with  new  wants  and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  elevated 

kind,  provided  that  their  gratification  can  be  a  motive  to  steady 

and  regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion.    If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 

and  Demerara,  after  their  emancipation,  had  contented  themselves, 

as  it  was  predicted  they  would  do,  with  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  and 

abandoned  aU  labour  beyond  the  httle  which  in  a  tropical  climate, 

with  a  thin  population  and  abundance  of  the  richest  land,  is  sufficient 

to  support  existence,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more 

barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than  their  previous  state  of  slavery. 

*  [From  the  4th  ed.  (1857)  a  long  passage  was  omitted  at  this  point.    This 
originiallj  ran  as  follows : 

"*  In  this  Isst  quality  the  English,  and  perhaps  the  Anglo-Americans,  appear 
at  present  to  snrpass  eyery  other  people.  This  efficiency  of  labour  is  connected 
with  their  whole  character ;  with  their  defects,  as  much  as  with  their  good 
quaJitiea.  The  majority  of  Enghshmen  and  Ainericans  have  no  life  but  in 
their  work  ;  that  alone  stands  between  them  and  ennuL  Either  from  original 
temperament,  climate,  or  want  of  development,  they  are  too  deficient  in  senses 
to  enjoy  mere  existence  in  repose  ;  and  scarcely  any  pleasure  or  amusement  is 
pk-aanre  or  amusement  to  them.  Except,  therefore,  those  who  are  alive  to  some 
of  the  nobler  interests  of  humanity  (a  small  minority  in  all  countries),  they  have 
littie  to  distract  their  attention  from  work,  or  to  divide  the  dominion  over  them 
with  the  one  propensity  which  is  the  passion  of  those  who  have  no  other,  and 
1  he  satisfaction  ol  which  comprises  all  that  they  imagine  of  success  in  life — the 
desire  of  growing  richer,  and  getting  on  in  the  world.  This  last  characteristic 
brkmgB  chiefly  to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  superior  to  day  labourers ;  but 
the  absence  of  any  taste  for  amusement,  or  enjoyment  of  repose,  is  common  to 
ail  classes.  Whether  from  this^or  any  other  cause,  the  national  steadiness  and 
pfratatenoy  of  labour  extends  to  the  most  improvident  of  the  English  working 
claiiBBs — those  who  never  think  of  saving,  or  improving  their  condition.  It  has 
become  the  habit  of  .the  country ;  and  life  in  England  is  more  governed  by 
habit,  and  less  by  personal  inclination  and  will,  than  in  any  other  country,  except 
perhaps  CSiina  or  Japan.  The  effect  is,  that  where  hard  labour  is  the  thing 
re^juired,  there  are  no  laboureis  like  the  English  ;  though  in  natural  intelligence, 
and  even  in  manual  dexterity,  they  have  many  superiors. 

**  Energy  of  labour,  though  not  an  unqualified  good,  nor  one  which  it  is 
desirable  to  nourish  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable  attributes  of  human  nature, 
M  yet,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  necessary  condition,"  &c. 

In  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  characterisation  had  been  made  to  apply  to  the 
Engiiah  alone,  and  the  passage  began  thus  :  "  This  last  quaUty  is  the  principal 
indostrial  ezcellenoe  of  the  English  people."  After  "  a  small  minority  in  all 
countries,'*  had  been  inserted  **  and  particularly  so  in  this ;  '*  and  for  **  no 
labourers  like  the  English  "  had  been  substituted  **  no  better  labourers  than  the 
£ngti>h.**l 
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The  motive  which  was  most  relied  on  for  inducing  them  to  work  was 
their  love  of  fine  clothes  and  personal  ornaments.  No  one  will  stand 
up  for  this  taste  as  worthy  of  being  cultivated,  and  in  most  societies 
its  indulgence  tends  to  impoverish  rather  than  to  enrich  ;  but  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  negroes  it  might  have  been  the  only  incentive 
that  could  make  them  voluntarily  undergo  systematic  labour,  and 
so  acquire  or  maintain  habits  of  voluntary  industry  which  may  be 
converted  to  more  valuable  ends.  In  England,  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  wealth  that  needs  to  be  taught,  but  the  use  of  wealth,  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  objects  of  desire  which  wealth  cannot  purchase, 
or  for  attaining  which  it  is  not  required.  Every  real  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  English,  whether  it  consist  in  giving  them 
higher  aspirations,  or  only  a  juster  estimate  of  the  value  of  their 
present  objects  of  desire,  must  necessarily  moderate  the  ardour  of 
their  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  There  is  no  need,  however, 
that  it  should  diminish  the  strenuous  and  business-like  application 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  is  found  in  the  best  English  workmen, 
and  is  their  most  valuable  quality.^ 

^  [The  three  preceding  sentences  originally  ran  as  follows :  "  As  much  as 
the  industrial  spirit  rcqtdred  to  be  stimulated  in  their  case,  so  much  does  it 
require  to  be  moderated  in  such  countries  as  England  and  the  United  States. 
There,  it  is  not  the  desire  of  wealth  .  .  .  required.  Every  real  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  English  or  Americans,  whether  it  consist  in  giving  them 
higher  aspirations,  or  omy  more  numerous  and  better  pleasures,  must  neces- 
sarily moderate  the  all-engro6sing  torment  of  their  industrialism ;  must 
diminish,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  that  cause  alone,  the  aggregate 
productiveness  of  their  labour,  lliere  is  no  need,  however,  that  it  should 
diminish  that  strenuous  and  business-like  application  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
which  is  one  of  their  most  precious  characteristics.'* 

In  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  they  were  modified  to  make  the  description  apply  to 
England  only,  and  '*  the  best  English  workmen;*'  and  in  the  4th  (1857)  ''tbe 
ardour  of  their  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  "  was  substituted  for  *'  the  oil- 
engrossing  torment  of  their  industrialism." 

Then  followed  in  the  original  the  following  quotation  and  comments,  omitUxl 
in  the  3rd  ed. : 

"  •  Whoever '  (says  Mr.  Laing,  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  p.  290)  *  looks  into  the 
social  economy  of  an  English  or  Scotch  manufacturing  district,  in  which  the 
population  has  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  productiveness. 
11411  observe  that  it  b  not  merely  the  expertness,  despatch,  and  skill  of  the  opef' 
aUv^  himself,  that  are  concerned  in  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  production 
in  a  ghren  time,  but  the  labourer  who  wheels  coal  to  his  fire,  the  girl  who  makfj 
tesAy  hi^breakfast,  the  whole  population,  in  short,  from  the  potboy  who  brings 
his  beer,  to^tiihe  banker  who  keeps  his  employer's  cash,  are  inspired  with  the  same 
alert  spirit,  ai^in  fact  working  to  his  hand  with  the  same  quickness  and  punc- 
tuality as  he  w^l^  himself.     English  workmen  taken  to  the  Continent  always 
complain  that  t^^  cannot  get  on  with  their  work  as  at  home,  becaujse  of  tb<r 
slow,  unpunctuaI,\>ip^>n-mouth  working  habits  of  those  who  have  to  work 
to  their  hands,  an^  on  whom  their  own  activity  and  productivenesa  mainl} 
depend.' 

{ 
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The  desirable  medium  is  one  which  mankind  have  not  often 
known  how  to  hit :  when  they  labour,  to  do  it  with  all  their  might, 
and  especially  with  all  their  mind ;  but  to  devote  to  labour,  for  mere 
pecuniary  gain,  fewer  hours  in  the  day,  fewer  days  in  the  year,  and 
fewer  years  of  life. 

I  4.  The  third  element  which  determines  the  productiveness 
of  the  labour  of  a  community,  is  the  skill  and  knowledge  therein 
existing;  whether  it  be  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  labourers 
themselves,  or  of  those  who  direct  their  labour.  No  illustration  is 
requisite  to  show  how  the  efficacy  of  industry  is  promoted  by  the 
manual  dexterity  of  those  who  perform  mere  routine  processes ; 
by  the  intelligence  of  those  engaged  in  operations  in  which  the  mind 
has  a  considerable  part;  and  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  of 
natural  powers  and  of  the  properties  of  objects,  which  is  turned  to 
the  purposes  of  industry.  That  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  a 
people  is  limited  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  self-evident ; 
and  that  any  progress  in  those  arts,  any  improved  apphcation  of  the 
objects  or  powers  of  nature  to  industria]  uses,  enables  the  same 
quautity  and  intensity  of  labour  to  raise  a  greater  produce. 

One  principal  department  of  these  improvements  consists  in  the 
invention  and  use  of  tools  and  machinery.  The  manner  in  which 
these  serve  to  increase  production  and  to  economize  labour,  needs  not 
be  spedaDy  detailed  in  a  work  Uke  the  present :  it  will  be  found 
explained  and  exemplified,  in  a  manner  at  once  scientific  and 
popular,  in  Mr.  Babbage's  well-known  Economy  of  Machinery  and 
Manu/aetures,  An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Babbage's  book  is 
oMnposed  of  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  machinery  in  "  exerting 
forces  too  great  for  human  power,  and  executing  operations  too 
delicate  for  human  toucb.^'  But  to  find  examples  of  work  which 
could  not  be  performed  at  all  by  unassisted  labour,  we  need  not  go 
*o  far.  Without  pumps,  worked  by  steam-engines  or  otherwise, 
the  water  which  collects  in  mines  could  not  in  many  situations  be 
iM  lid  of  at  all,  and  the  mines,  after  being  worked  to  a  Uttle  depth. 


are  generally  quite  unaware  that  to  these  qualities  in  English 
the  wealth  and  power  which  they  seek  to  emulate  are  in  reality  owing. 
and  oot  to  the  *  thine,  colonies,  and  commerce '   which  these  qualities  have 
'  into  facing,  and  which,  even  if  annihilated,  would  leave  Bngland  the  richest 
ID  the  worid.    An  Englishman,  of  almost  every  class,  is  the  most 
_o{  aO  labourers,  because,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  his  heart  is  in  his 
it  is  surely  quite  possible  to  put  heart  into  his  work  without  being 
of  patting  it  into  anjrthing  el8e."1 
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muBt  be  abandoned :  without  ships  oi  boata  the  sea  could  never  have 
been  ciosBod  ;  withont  tools  of  some  sort,  trees  could  not  be  cut  down, 
nor  rocks  excavated :  a  plough,  or  at  least  a,  hoe,  is  necesaary  to  anj 
tillage  of  the  ground.  Veiy  simple  and  rude  inatmmentB,  however 
are  sufficient  to  render  literally  possible  most  works  hitherto  eze 
cuted  by  mankind ;  and  subsequent  inventions  have  chiefly  servet 
to  enable  the  work  to  be  peiformed  in  greater  perfection,  and,  abovi 
all,  with  a  greatly  diminished  quantity  of  labour :  the  labour  thu 
saved  becoming  disposable  for  other  employmente. 

The  use  of  machinery  is  far  from  being  the  only  mode  in  whid 
the  eSects  of  knowledge  in  aiding  production  are  ezempMed.  Ii 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  machinery  is  only  now  [1852]  beginnin; 
to  show  that  it  can  do  anything  of  importance,  beyond  the  inventio 
and  progressive  improvement  of  the  plough  and  a  few  other  simpi 
instruments.  The  greatest  agricultural  invenlnona  have  consiste 
in  the  direct  application  of  more  judicious  processes  to  the  land  itsel 
and  to  the  plants  growing  ou  it :  such  as  rotation  of  crops,  to  avoi 
the  necessity  of  leaving  the  land  uncultivated  for  one  season  in  ever 
two  or  three  ;  improved  manures,  to  renovate  its  fertility  whe 
exhausted  by  cropping ;  ploughing  and  draining  the  subsoil  as  we 
aa  the  surface ;  conversion  of  bogs  and  marshes  into  cultivable  land 
such  modes  of  pruning,  and  of  training  and  propping  up  plants  an 
trees,  as  experience  has  shown  to  deserve  the  preference ;  in  the  cat 
of  the  more  expensive  cultures,  planting  the  roota  or  seeds  furthi 
apart,  and  more  completely  pulverising  the  soil  in  which  they  ai 
placed,  &c.  In  manafactures  and  commerce,  some  of  the  moi 
important  improvements  consist  in  economizing  time  ;  in  making  tl 
return  follow  more  speedily  upon  the  labour  and  outlay.  There  a: 
others  of  which  the  advantage  consists  in  economy  of  materiaL 

§  5.  But  the  effects  of  the  increased  knowledge  of  a  communit 
in  increasing  it«  wealth,  need  the  less  illustration  as  they  ha' 
become  familiar  to  the  most  uneducated,  from  such  conspicuoi 
instances  as  railways  and  steam-ships.  A  thing  not  yet  ao  wt 
understood  and  recognised,  is  the  economical  value  of  the  gener 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  The  number  of  persoi 
fitted  to  direct  and  superintend  any  industrial  enterprise,  or  even 
execute  any  process  which  cannot  be  reduced  almost  to  an  afiair 
memory  and  routine,  is  always  far  short  of  the  demand ;  as  is  evide. 
from  the  enormous  difierence  between  the  salaries  paid  to  such  p« 
BODS  and  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour.    The  deficiency  of  practdc 
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good  sense,  which  renders  the  majority  of  the  labouring  class  such 
bad  calculators — which  makes,  for  instance,  their  domestic  economy 
so  improvident,  laz^  and  irregular — must  disqualify  them  for  any 
but  a  low  grade  of  intelligent  labour,  and  render  their  industry  far 
less  productive  than  with  equal  energy  it  otherwise  might  be.    The 
importance,  even  in  this  limited  aspect,  of  popular  education,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  politicians,  especially  in  England ; 
since  competent  observers,  accustomed  to  employ  labourers  of  vari- 
ous nations,  testify  that  in  the  workman  of  other  countries  they 
often  find  great  intelligence  wholly  apart  from  instruction,  but  that 
if  an  English  labourer  is  anything  but  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water,  he  is  indebted  for  it  to  education,  which  in  his  case  is  almost 
always  self -education.    Mr.  Escher,  of  Zurich  (an  engineer  and  cotton 
manufacturer  employing  nearly  two  thousand  working  men  of  many 
different  nations),  in  his  evidence  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Law  Oonmiissioners,  in  1840,  on  the  training  of  pauper  children, 
gives  a  character  of  English  as  contrasted  with  Continental  workmen, 
which  all  persons  of  umilar  experience  wiU,  I  believe,  confirm. 

''  The  Italians'  quickness  of  perception  is  shown  in  rapidly 
comprehending  any  new  descriptions  of  labour  put  into  their  hands, 
in  a  power  of  quickly  comprehending  the  meaning  of  their  employer, 
of  adapting  tiiemselves  to  new  circumstances,  much  beyond  what 
any  other  classes  have.  The  French  workmen  have  the  like  natural 
chancteriatics,  only  in  a  somewhat  lower  degree.  The  English, 
Swiss,  (Jennan,  and  Dutch  workmen,  we  find,  have  all  much  slowet 
nataxa]  comprehension.  As  workmen  of%,  the  preference  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  English  ;  because,  as  we  find  them,  they  are 
all  trained  to  special  branches,  on  which  they  have  had  compara- 
tively superior  training,  and  have  concentrated  all  their  thoughts. 
As  men  of  business  or  of  general  usefulness,  and  as  men  with  whom 
an  employer  would  best  like  to  be  surrounded,  I  should,  however, 
decidedly  prefer  the  Saxons  and  the  Swiss,  but  more  especially 
the  Saxons,  because  they  have  had  a  verv  careful  general  education, 
which  has  extended  their  capacities  beyond  any  special  employment, 
and  rendered  them  fit  to  take  up,  after  a  short  preparation,  any 
employment  to  which  they  may  be  called.  If  I  have  an  EngUdi 
workman  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  steam-engine,  he  will  under- 
stand that,  and  nothing  else ;  and  for  other  circumstances  or  other 
branches  of  mechanics,  however  closely  allied,  he  will  be  com- 
paratively helpless  to  adapt  himself  to  all  the  circumstances  that 
may  arise,  to  make  arrangements  for  them,  and  give  sound  advice 


m^ 
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or  write  clear  statements  and  letters  on  Lis  work  in  the  various 
related  branohes  of  mechanics." 

On  the  connexion  between  mental  cultivation  and  moral  trust- 
worthiness in  the  labouring  class,  the  same  witness  says,  '^  The 
better  educated  workmen,  we  find,  are  distinguished  by  superior 
moral  habits  in  every  respect.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  entirely 
sober ;  they  are  discreet  in  their  enjoyments,  which  are  of  a  more 
rational  and  refined  kind ;  they  have  a  taste  for  much  better  society, 
which  they  approach  respectfully,  and  consequently  find  much 
readier  admittance  to  it ;  they  cultivate  music ;  they  read ;  they 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  scenery,  and  make  parties  for  excursions 
into  the  country ;  they  are  economical,  and  their  economy  extends 
beyond  their  own  purse  to  the  stock  of  their  master;  they  are, 
consequently,  honest  and  tnistworthy."  And  in  answer  to  a  question 
respecting  the  English  workmen,  ''  Whilst  in  respect  to  the  work 
to  which  they  have  been  specially  trained  they  are  the  most  skilful, 
they  are  in  conduct  the  most  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly, 
and  least  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whatsoever 
whom  we  have  employed ;  and  in  saying  tUs,  I  express  the  ex- 
perience of  every  manufacturer  on  the  Continent  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  especially  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who  make 
the  loudest  complaints.  These  characteristics  of  depravity  do  not 
apply  to  the  English  workmen  who  have  received  an  education, 
but  attach  to  the  others  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  in  want  of 
it.  When  the  uneducated  English  workmen  are  released  from  the 
bonds  of  iron^^discipline  in  which  they  have  been  restrained  by  their 
employers  in  England,  and  are  treated  with  the  urbanity  and 
friendly  feeling  which  the  more  educated  workmen  on  the  Continent 
expect  and  receive  from  their  employers,  they,  the  English  workmen, 
completely  lose  their  balance  :  they  do  not  understand  their  position, 
and  after  a  certain  time  become  totally  unmanageable  and  useless."  "^ 
This  result  of  observation  is  borne  out  by  experience  in  England 
itsell  As  soon  as  any  idea  of  equality  enters  the  mind  of  an  un- 
educated English  working  man,  his  headj^is  turned  by  it.^  When 
he  ceases  to  be  servile,  he  becomes  insolent. 

The  moral  qualities  of  the  labourers  are  fully  as  important  to 
the  efficiency  and  worth  of  their  labour,  as  the  inteUectuaL  In- 
dependently of  the  effects  of  intemperance  upon  their  bodily  and 

*  The  whole  evidenoe  of  this  inteUigent  and  experienced  employer  of  labour 
Lb  deserving  of  attention ;  as  well  as  much  testimony  on  similar  points  by  other 
witnesses,  contained  in  the  same  volume. 

'  [This  comment  waf>  aHH^  in  the  3rd  ed  (1852).] 
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mental  factdties,  and  of  flighty,  unsteady  habits  upon  the  energy 
and  continuity  of  their  work  (points  so  easily  understood  as  not 
to  require  being  insisted  upon),  it  is  well  worthy  of  meditation, 
how  much  of  the  aggr^ate  effect  of  their  labour  depends  on  their 
trustworthiness.  All  the  labour  now  expended  in  watching  that 
they  fulfil  their  engagement,  or  in  verifying  that  they  have  fulfilled 
it,  18  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  real  business  of  production,  to 
be  devoted  to  a  subsidiary  function  rendered  needful  not  by  the 
necefldty  of  things,  but  by  the  dishonesty  of  men.  Nor  are  the 
greatest  outward  precautions  more  than  very  imperfectly  efficacious, 
where,  as  is  now  almost  invariably  the  case  with  hired  labourers, 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  vigilance  is  an  opportunity  elderly 
seized  for  eluding  performance  of  their  contract.^  The  advantage 
to  mankind  of  being  able  to  trust  one  another,  penetrates  into 
every  crevice  and  cranny  of  human  life :  the  economical  is  perhaps 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  yet  even  this  is  incalculable.  To  consider 
only  the  most  obvious  part  of  the  waste  of  wealth  occasioned  to 
society  by  human  improbity;  there  is  in  all  rich  conununities 
a  predatory  population,  who  live  by  pillaging  or  overreaching 
other  people ;  their  numbers'  cannot  be  authentically  ascertained, 
but  on  the  lowest  estimate,  in  a  country  like  England,  it  is  very 
large.  The  support  of  these  persons  is  a  direct  burthen  on  the 
national  industry.  The  police,  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  punish* 
ment,  and  of  criminal  and  partly  of  civil  justice,  are  a  second  burthen 
rendered  necessary  by  the  first.  The  exorbitantly-paid  profession 
of  lawyers,  so  far  as  their  work  is  not  created  by  defects' in  the  law, 
of  their^own  contriving,  are  required  and  supported  principally 
by  the  dishonesty  of  mankind.  As  the  standard  of  integrity  in  a 
community  rises  higher,  all  these  expenses  become  less.  But  this 
positive  saving  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the  immense  increase 
in  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  and  saving  of  time  and  expendi- 
tuxe,  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  labourers  honestly  performed 
what  they  undertake ;  and  by  the  increased  spirit,  the  feeling  of 
power  and  confidence,  with  which  works  of  all  sorts  would  be  planned 
and  carried  on  by  those  who  felt  that  all  whose  aid  was  required 
would  do  their  part  faithfully  according  to  their  contracts.  Conjoint 
action  is  possible  just  in  proportion  as  human  beings  can  rely  on 
each  other.    There  are  countries  in  Europe,  of  first-rate  industrial 

*  [Thu  attatemeot  took  the  place  in  the  Srd  e(L  (1862)  of  the  sentenoe : 
**  Nor  aie  the  sraatest  outward  preoaationa  oomparable  in  eflioacy  to  the 
mooitor  witfatn.  ] 
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capabilities,   where  the  moBt  serious  impediment  to  conducting 
»  business  concerns  on  a  large  scale  is  the  rarity  of   persons  who 

are  supposed  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money.  There  are  nations  whose  commodities 
are  looked  shily  upon  by  merchants,  because  they  cannot  depend  on 
finding  the  quality  of  the  article  conformable  to  that  of  the  sample. 
Such  short-sighted  frauds  are  far  from  unexampled  in  English  exports. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  ''  devil's  dust : ''  and  among  other  instances 
given  by  Mr.  Babbage,  is  one  in  which  a  branch, of  export  trade 
was  for  a  long  time  actually  stopped  by  the  forgeries  and  frauds 
which  had  occurred  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substantial 
advantage  derived  in  business  transactions  from  proved  trust- 
worthiness, is  not  less  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  same  work. 
'*  At  one  of  our  largest  towns,  sales  and  purchases  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  are  made  daily  in  the  course  of  business  without  any  of  the 
!    .  parties  ever  exchanging  a  written  document.''    Spread  over  a  year's 

.  transactions,  how  great  a  return,  in  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and 

j  ^  expense,  is  brought  in  to  the  producers  and  dealers  of  such  a  town 

I  from  their  own  integrity.     "  The  influence  of  established  character 

^  ^  in  producing  confidence  operated  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 

\i^    "  at  the  time  of  the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from  the 

Continent  during  the  last  war.     One  of  our  largest  establishments 
t  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  extensive  business  with  a  house 

in  the  centre  of  Germany ;   but  on  the  closing  of  the  Continental 

ports  against  our  manufactures,   heavy  penalties  were  inflicted 

on  all  those  who  contravened  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.     The 

.1  English  manufacturer  continued,  nevertheless,  to  receive  orders, 

with  directions  how  to  consign  them,  and  appointments  for  the 

time  and  mode  of  payment,  in  letters,  the  handwriting  of  which 

^  was  known  to  him,  but  which  were  never  signed  except  by  the 

I  V  Christian  name  of  one  of  the  firm,  and  even  in  some  instances  they 

were  without  any  signature  at  all.    These  orders  were  executed,  and 
in  no  instance  was  there  the  least  irregularity  in  the  payments."  * 


ii 


i 


*  Some  minor  instances  noticed  by  Mr.  Babbage  may  be  cited  in  further 
illustration  of  the  waste  occasioned  to  society  through  the  inability   of   its 
members  to  trust  one  another. 
f:  "  The  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  the  price  he  pays  for  any  article,  added  to 

the  cost  of  verifying  the  fact  of  its  having  that  degree  of  goodness  for  wliich 

;    j  ^  'J  he  contracts.    In  some  cases  the  goodness  of  the  article  is  evident  on  more 

*    ^  inspection  ;  and  in  those  cases  there  is  not  much  difference  of  price  at  different 

shops.    The  goodness  of  loaf  sugar,  for  instance,  can  be  discerned  almost  at  a 
fi  glance ;   and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  so  uniform,  and  the  profit 

upon  it  so  small,  that  no  grocer  is  at  all  anxious  to  sell  it ;  whilst  on  the  other 
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§  6.  Among  the  secondary  oauses  which  determine  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  productive  agents,  the  most  importitnt  is  Security. 
By  security  I  mean  the  completeness  of  the  protection  which  society 
affords  to  its  members.  This  consists  of  protection  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  protection  against  the  government.  The  latter  is  the 
more  important.  Where  a  person  known  to  possess  anything 
worth  taking  away,  can  expect  nothing  but  to  have  it  torn  from 
him,  with  every  circumstance  of  tyrannical  violence,  by  the  agents 
of  a  rapacious  government,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  will  exert 
themselves  to  produce  much  more  than  necessaries.  This  is  the 
acknowledged  explanation  of  the  poverty  of  many  fertile  tracts 
of  Asia,  which  were  once  prosperous  and  populous.  From  this 
to  the  degree  of  security  enjoyed  in  the  best  governed  parts  of 
Europe,  there  are  numerous  gradations.  In  many  provinces  of 
France  before  the  Revolution,  a  vicious  system  of  taxation  on 
the  land,  and  still  more  the  absence  of  redress  against  the  arbitrary 
exactions  which  were  made  imder  colour  of  the  taxes,  rendered  it 
the  interest  of  every  cultivator  to  appear  poor,  and  therefore  to 
cultivate  badly.    The  only  insecurity  which  is  altogether  paralysing 

hand,  tea,  of  which  it  k  ezoeedingly  difficult  to  judge,  and  which  can  be 
adulterated  by  mixture  so  as  to  deceive  the  skill  even  of  a  practised  eye,  has  a 
great  yariety  of  different  prices,  and  is  that  article  which  every  grocer  is  most 
anziooa  to  sell  to  his  customers.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  verification  are 
in  some  instanoes  so  great,  as  to  justify  the  deviation  from  well-established 
prinoiples.  Thus,  it  is  a  general  maxim  that  Qovemment  can  purchase  any 
article  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  they  can  manufacture  it  themselves. 
But  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  considered  more  economical  to  build  extensive 
fiour-milk  (such  as  those  at  Deptford),  and  to  grind  their  own  com,  than  to 
verify  each  sack  of  purchased  flour,  and  to  employ  persons  in  devising  methods 
of  detecting  the  new  modes  of  adulteration  which  might  be  continually  resorted 
to."  A  similar  want  of  confidence  might  deprive  a  nation,  such  as  the  United 
Mates,  of  a  large  export  trade  in  flour.  ,  .>^  4 

Again :  "  Some  years  since,  a  mode  of  preparing  old  clover  and  trefoil  seeds 
by  apcooesB  called  doctoring  became  so  prevalent  as  to  excite  the  attention  of 
toe  House  of  Commons.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a  Committee,  that  the 
old  seed  of  the  white  clover  was  doctored  by  first  wetting  it  slightly,  and  then 
drying  it  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  and  that  the  red  clover  seed  had 
iu  eolofar  improved  by  shaking  it  in  a  sack  with  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  ;  but 
this  being  detected  after  a  time,  the  doctors  then  used  a  preparation  of  logwood, 
Hoed  by  a  tittle  copperas,  and  sometimes  by  verdigris ;  thus  at  once  improving 
tlie  appearance  of  the  old  seed,  and  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  its  vegetative 
power,  already  enfeebled  by  age.  Supposing  no  injury  had  resulted  to  good 
ir«<d  so  prepared,  it  was  proved  that,  from  the  improved  appearance,  the 
market  prioe  would  be  enhanced  by  this  process  from  five  to  twenty-five 
vraQinga  a  hundred-weight.  But  the  greatest  evil  arose  from  the  circumstances 
A  these  prooesses  rendering  old  and  worthless  seed  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
^<e«t.  One  witness  had  tried  some  doctored  seed,  and  found  that  not  above  one 
pain  in  a  hundred  grew,  and  that  those  which  did  vegetate  died  away 
afterwards ;   whilit  about  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  good  seed  usually  grows. 
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to  the  active  energies  of  producers,  is  that  arising  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  from  persons  invested  with  its  authority.  Against  all 
other  depredators  there  is  a  hope  of  defending  oneself.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  ancient  world,  Flanders  and  Italy 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  no  means  enjoyed  what  any  one  with  modem 
ideas  would  call  security  :  the  state  of  society  was  most  imsettled 
and  turbulent ;  person  and  property  were  exposed  to  a  thousand 
dangers.  But  they  were  free  countries ;  they  were  in  general 
neither  arbitrarily  oppressed  nor  systematically  plundered  by 
their  governments.  Against  other  enemies  the  individual  energy 
which  their  institutions  called  forth,  enabled  them  to  make  successful 
resistance  :  their  labour,  therefore,  was  eminently  productive,  and 
their  riches,  while  they  remained  fr^,  were  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  Roman  despotism,  putting  an  end  to  wars  and  internal  conflicts 
throughout  the  empire,  relieved  the  subject  population  from  much  of 
the  former  insecurity  :  but  because  it  left  them  under  the  grinding 
yoke  of  its  own  rapacity,  they  became  enervated  and  impoverished, 
until  they  were  an  easy  prey  to  barbarous  but  free  invaders.  They 
would  neither  fight  nor  labour,  because  they  were  no  longer  suffered 
to  enjoy  that  for  which  they  fought  and  laboured. 

The  seed  so  treated  was  sold  to  retail  dealers  in  the  cotmtry,  who  of  course 
endeavoured  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  from  them  it  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  farmers,  neither  of  these  classes  being  capable  of  distingoishing 
the  fraudulent  from  the  genuine  seed.  Many  oultivators  in  consequence 
diminished  their  consumption  of  the  articles,  and  others  were  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  those  who  had  skill  to  distinguish  the  mixed  seed,  and  who  had 
integrity  and  character  to  prevent  them  from  dealing  in  it." 

The  same  writer  states  that  Irish  flax,  though  in  natural  quality  inferior  to 
none,  sells,  or  did  lately  sell,  in  the  market  at  a  penny  to  twopence  per  pound 
less  than  foreign  or  British  flax ;  part  of  the  difference  arising  from  negligence 
in  its  preparation,  but  part  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  the  evidence  cS  Mr. 
Ck>rry,  many  years  Secretary  to  the  Irish  linen  Board :  '*  The  owners  of  the 
flax,  who  are  almost  always  people  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  believe  that  they 
can  best  advance  their  own  interests  by  imposing  on  the  buyers,  flax  being 
sold  by  weight,  various  expedients  are  uised  to  increase  it ;  and  eveiy  expedient 
is  injurious,  particularly  the  damping  of  it ;  a  very  common  practice,  which 
makes  the  flax  afterwards  heat.  The  inside  of  every  bundle  (and  the  bundles 
all  vary  in  bulk)  is  often  full  of  pebbles,  or  dirt  of  various  kinds,  to  increase  the 
weight     In  this  state  it  is  purchased  and  exported  to  Great  Britain. " 

It  was  given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
that  the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  had  greatly  fallen  off,  from  the  making  of 
fraudulent  and  bad  articles :  that  '*  a  kind  of  lace  called  «tn^2e-pre««  was  manu- 
factured," (I  still  quote  Mr.  Babbage,)  ^*  which  although  good  to  the  eye, 
became  nearly  spoiled  in  washing  by  the  slipping  of  the  wieads ;  that  not  one 
peison  in  a  thousand  could  distinguish  the  difference  between  single-press  and 
double-press  lace ;  that  even  workmen  and  manufacturers  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  magnifying-glass  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  in  another  similar  article, 
called  warp-lace,  such  aid  was  essentiaL'* 
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Much  of  the  security  of  person  and  property  in  modern  nations 
is  the  e£Eect  of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of  law.  There  are, 
or  lately  were,  countries  in  Europe  where  the  monarch  was  nominally 
absolute,  but  where,  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  established 
usage,  no  subject  felt  practically  in  the  smallest  danger  of  having 
his  possessions  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  contribution  levied  on  them 
by  the  government.  There  must,  however,  be  in  such  governments 
much  petty  plimder  and  other  tyranny  by  subordinate  agents,  for 
which  redress  is  not  obtained,  owing  to  the  want  of  publicity  which 
is  the  ordinary  character  of  absolute  governments.  In  England, 
the  public  are  tolerably  well  protected,  both  by  institutions  and 
manners,  against  the  i^ents  of  government ;  but,  for  the  security 
they  enjoy  against  other  evil-doers,  they  are  [1848]  very  little 
indebted  to  their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be  said  to  afford 
protection  to  property,  when  they  afford  it  only  at  such  a  cost  as 
renders  submission  to  injury  in  general  the  better  calculation. 
The  security  of  property  in  England  is  owing  (except  as  regards 
open  violence)  to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure,  much  more  than 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in  the  bulwarks  which  society 
purposely  throws  round  what  it  recognises  as  property,  there 
are  various  other  modes  in  which  defective  institutions  impede  the 
employment  of  the  productive  resources  of  a  country  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  shall  have  occasion  for  noticing  many  of  these 
in  the  progress  of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
the  efficiency  of  industry  may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  proportion 
as  the  fruits  of  industry  are  insured  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  conducive  to  useful  exertion, 
accoidiiig  as  they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every  one  for  his  labour 
shall  be  proportioned  as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which  it 
produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which  favour  one  class  or  sort  of 
persons  to  the  disadvantage  of  others ;  which  chain  up  the  efforts  of 
any  part  of  the  community  in  pursuit  of  their  own  good,  or  stand 
between  those  efforts  and  their  natural  fruits — are  (independently 
of  all  other  grounds  of  condemnation)  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  poUcy ;  tending  to  make  the  aggregate 
productive  powers  of  the  community  productive  in  a  less  degree  than 
they  woq]4  otherwise  be. 


M^ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

j  OF  OO-OPBRATION,   OR  THE   COMBINATION  OF  LABOUR 

§  1.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  promote 
the  productiveness  of  labour,  we  have  left  one  untouched,  which, 
because  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  many  topics  of  discussion 
which  it  involves,  requires  to  be  treated  apart.  This  is  co-operation, 
or  the  combined  action  of  numbers.  Of  this  great  aid  to  production, 
a  single  department,  known  by  the  name  of  Division  of  Labour, 

i  has  engaged  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  political  economists  ; 

{  most  deservedly  indeed,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cases  and 

exemplifications  of  the  same  comprehensive  law.  Mr.  Wakefield 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out,  that  a  part  of  the  subject  had, 
with  injurious  effect,  been  mistaken  for  the  whole ;  that  a  more 
fundamental  principle  lies  beneath  that  of  the  division  of  labour, 
and  comprehends  it. 

Co-operation,  he  observes,*  is  "  of  two  distinct  kinds :  first, 
such  co-operation  as  takes  place  when  several  persons  help  each 
other  in  the  same  employment ;  secondly,  such  co-operation  as 
*  takes  place  when  several  persons  help  each  other  in  different  em- 
ployments. These  may  be  termed  Simple  Co-operation  and  Complex 
Co-operation. 

''  The  advantage  of  simple  co-operation  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  two  greyhounds  running  together,  which,  it  is  said,  will  kill 

^  more  hares  than  four  "greyhounds  running  separately.    In  a  vast 

number  of  simple  operations  performed  by  human  exertion,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  twojmen  working  together  will  do  more  than 
four,  or  four  times  four  men,  each  of  whom  should  work  alone.  In 
the  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  for  example,  in  the  felling^of  trees, 
in  the  sawing  of  timber,  in  the  gathering  of  much  hay  or  com  during 
a  short  period  of  fine  weather,  in  draining  a  large  extent  of  land 
during  the  short  season  when  such  a  work  may  be  properly  con- 

♦  Not©  tp  Wi>kefield'9  ©ditipn  of  Adam  Smith,  yol*  i.  p.  26, 
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ducted,  in  the  pulling  of  ropes  on  board  ship,  in  the  rowing  of 
large  boats,  in  some  mining  operations,  in  the  erection  of  a  scafiolding 
for  building,  and  in  the  breaking  of  stones  for  th^  repair  of  a  road, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  road  shall  always  be  kept  in  good  order  :  in 
al)  these  simple  operations,  and  thousands  more,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  many  persons  should  work  together,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  way.  The  savages  of  New  Holland 
never  help  each  other,  even  in  the  most  simple  operations ;  and 
their  condition  is  hardly  superior,  in  some  respects  it  is  inferior,  to 
that  of  the  wild  animals  which  they  now  and  then  catch.  Let  any 
one  imagine  that  the  labourers  of  England  should  suddenly  desist 
from  helping  each  other  in  simple  employments,  and  he  will  see 
at  once  the  prodigious  advantages  of  simple  co-operation.  In  a 
countless  number  of  employments,  the  produce  of  labour  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  in  proportion  to  such  mutual  assistance  amongst 
the  workmen.  This  is  the  first  step  in  social  improvement."  The 
second  is,  when  "  one  body  of  men  having  combined  their  labour  to 
raise  more  food  than  they  require,  another  body  of  men  are  induced 
to  combine  their  labour  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  clothes 
than  they  require,  and  with  those  surplus  clothes  buying  the  surplus 
food  of  the  other  body  of  labourers ;  while,  if  both  bodies  together 
have  produced  more  food  and  clothes  than  they  both  require,  both 
bodies  obtain,  by  means  of  exchange,  a  proper  capital  for  setting 
more  labourers  to  work  in  their  respective  occupations."  To  simple 
cooperation  is  thus  superadded  what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Complex 
Co-operation.  The  one  is  the  combination  of  several  labourers  to 
help  each  other  in  the  same  set  of  operations ;  the  other  is  the  com- 
bination of  several  labourers  to  help  one  another  by  a  division  of 
operations. 

There  is  "  an  important  distinction  between  simple  and  complex 
co-operation.  Of  the  former,  one  is  always  conscious  at  the  time  of 
practaaing  it :  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  ignorant  and  vulgar  eye. 
Of  the  latter,  but  a  very  few  of  the  vast  numbers  who  practise  it  are 
in  any  d^;ree  conscious.  The  cause  of  this  distinction  is  easily 
seen«  When  several  men  are  employed  in  hfting  the  same  weight, 
or  pulling  the  same  rope,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place, 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  they  co-operate  with  each  other  ; 
the  fact  is  impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  mere  sense  of  sight ;  but 
whtn  several  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  are  employed  at  different  times 
and  places,  and  in  difierent  pursuits,  their  co-operation  with  each 
otbeTy  tjiongh  it  may  be  quite  as  certain,  is  (lot  so  readily  perceived 


_—  -_^ 
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as  in  the  other  case  :  in  order  to  perceive  it,  a  complex  operation 
of  the  mind  is  required." 

In  the  present  state  of  society  the  breeding  and  feeding  ot  sheep 
is  the  occupation  of  one  set  of  people,  dressing  the  wool  to  prepare 
it  for  the  spinner  is  that  of  another,  spinning  it  into  thread  of  a  third, 
weaving  the  thread  into  broadcloth  of  a  fourth,  dyeing  the  doth  of  a 
fifth,  making  it  into  a  coat  of  a  sixth,  without  counting  the  multitude 
of  carriers,  merchants,  factors,  and  retailers,  put  in  requisition  at 
the  successive  stages  of  this  progress.  All  these  persons,  without 
knowledge  of  one  another  or  previous  understanding,  co-operate  iu 
''t  the  production  of  the  ultimate  result,  a  coat.    But  these  are  far 

from  being  all  who  co-operate  in  it;  for  each  of  these  persons 
require^  food,  and  many  other  articles  of  consumption,  and  unless 
he  could  have  relied  that  other  people  would  produce  these  for  him, 
he  could  not  have  devoted  his  whole  time  to  one  step  in  the  succession 
of  operations  which  produces  one  single  commodity,  a  coat.  Every 
person  who  took  part  in  producing  food  or  erecting  houses  for  this 
series  of  producers,  has,  however  tmconsciously  on  his  part,  com- 
bined his  labour  with  theirs.  It  is  by  a  real,  though  unexpressed, 
concert,  "  that  the  body  who  raise  more  food  than  they  want,  can 
exchange  with  the  body  who  raise  more  clothes  than  they  want ; 
and  if  the  two  bodies  were  separated,  either  by  distance  or  dis- 
inclination— unless  the  two  bodies  should  virtually  form  themselves 
into  one,  for  the  common  object  of  raising  enough  food  and  clothes 
for  the  whole — they  could  not  divide  into  two  distinct  parts  the 
whole  operation  of  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  and 
clothes.' 


•«« 


'■•« 
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§  2.     The  influence  exercised  on  production  by  the  separation 

j  of  employments,  is  more  fundamental  than,  from  the  mode  in  which 

I  the  subject  is  usually  treated,  a  reader  might  be  induced  to  suppose. 

It  is  not  merely  that  when  the  production  of  different  things  becomes 

the  sole  or  principal  occupation  of  different  persons,  a  much  greater 

^  ^  quantity  of  each  kind  of  article  is  produced.    The  truth  is  much 

(^  beyond  this.    Without  some  separation  of  employments,  very  few 

]  things  would  be  produced  at  all. 

,j  Suppose  a  set  of  persons,  or  a  number  of  families,  all  employed 

*^  precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  each  family  settled  on  a  piece  of  its 

i  own  land,  on  which  it  grows  by  its  labour  the  food  required  for  its 

ptj  own  sustenance,  and  as  there  are  no  persons  to  buy  any  surplus 

1  produce  where  all  are  producers,  each  family  has  to  produce  within 
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itself  whatever  other  articles  it  constunes.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  soil  was  tolerably  fertile,  and  population  did  not  tread  too 
cloflely  on  the  heels  of  subsistence,  there  would  be,  no  doubt,  some 
kind  of  domestic  manufactures ;  clothing  for  the  family  might  per- 
haps be  spun  and  woven  within  it,  by  the  labour  probably  of  the 
women  (a  first  step  in  the  separation  of  employments) ;  and  a 
dwelling  of  some  sort  would  be  erected  and  kept  in  repair  by  their 
united  labour.  But  beyond  simple  food  (precarious,  too,  from  the 
vaziAtions  of  the  seasons),  coarse  clothing,  and  very  imperfect  lodging, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  that  the  family  should  produce  anything 
more.  They  would,  in  general,  require  their  utmost  exertions  to 
accomplish  so  much.  Their  power  even  of  extracting  food  from 
the  soil  would  be  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  the  quality  of  their 
toob,  which  would  necessarily  be  of  the  most  wretched  description. 
To  do  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  producing  for  themselves 
articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  would  require  too  much  time, 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  presence  in  a  different  place.  Very  few 
kinds  of  industry,  therefore,  would  exist ;  and  that  which  did  exist, 
namely  the  production  of  necessaries,  would  be  extremely  inefficient, 
not  solely  from  imperfect  implements,  but  because,  when  the  ground 
and  the  domestic  industry  fed  by  it  had  been  made  to  supply  the 
necessaries  of  a  single  family  in  tolerable  abundance,  there  would 
be  little  motive,  while  the  numbers  of  the  family  remained  the  same, 
to  make  either  the  land  or  the  labour  produce  more. 

But  suppose  an  event  to  occur,  which  would  amount  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  this  little  settlement.  Suppose  that  a 
company  of  artificers,  provided  with  tools,  and  with  food  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  for  a  year,  arrive  in  the  country  and  estabUsh 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  These  new  settlers 
occupy  themselves  in  producing  articles  of  use  or  ornament  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  a  simple  people ;  and  before  their  food  is  exhausted 
they  have  produced  these  in  considerable  quantity,  and  are  ready  to 
exchange  them  for  more  food.  The  economical  position  of  the  landed 
population  is  now  most  materially  altered.  They  have  an  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  acquiring  comforts  and  luxuries.  Things 
which,  while  they  depended  solely  on  their  own  labour,  they  never 
could  have  obtained,  because  they  could  not  have  produced,  are 
Dom  accessible  to  them  if  they  can  succeed  in  producing  an  additional 
quantity  of  food  and  necessaries.  They  are  thus  incited  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  their  industry.  Among  the  conveniences  for 
the  fizBt  time  made  accessible  to  them,  better  tools  are  probably 
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one :  and  apart  from  this,  they  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances  for  making  their  labour 
more  efiectuaL  By  these  means  they  will  generally  sucoeed  in 
compelJing  their  land  to  produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
but  a  surplus  for  the  new  comers,  wherewith  to  buy  from  them 
the  products  of  their  industry.  The  new  settlers  constitute  what  is 
called  a  market  for  surplus  agricultural  produce  :  and  their  arrival 
has  enriched  the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manufactured  article 
i   '  which  they  produce,  but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have  been 

produced  unless  they  had  been  there  to  consume  it. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  doctrine,  and  the  pro- 
position we  before  maintained,  that  a  market  for  commodities  does 
not  constitute  employment  for  labour.*  The  labour  of  the  agricul- 
turists was  already  provided  with  employment ;  they  are  not 
in(^bted  to  the  demand  of  the  new  comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  What  that  demand  does  for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour 
into  increased  vigour  and  efficiency ;  to  stimulate  them,  by  new 
motives,  to  new  exertions.  Neither  do  the  new  comers  owe  their 
maintenance  and  employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agriculturists : 
with  a  year's  subsistence  in  store,  they  could  have  settled  side  by 
'    '  >  side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and  produced  a  similar  scanty 

stock  of  food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless  we  see  of  what  supreme 
importance  to  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  producers,  is  the 
existence  of  other  producers  within  reach,  employed  in  a  different 
kind  of  industry.  The  power  of  exchanging  the  products  of  one 
kind  of  labour  for  those  of  another,  is  a  condition,  but  for  which, 
there  would  almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  altogether. 
When  a  new  market  is  opened  for  any  product  of  industry,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  article  is  consequently  produced,  the  increased 
production  is  not  always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the  result  of  labour  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assistance  rendered  to 
labour  by  improvements  or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to  which  re- 
course would  not  have  been  had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce. 


•    <• 
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§  3.    From   these  considerations   it  appears   that   a  country 
till  will  seldom  have  a  productive  agriculture,  imless  it  has  a  large  town 

'^  population,  or  the  only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade 

in  agricultural  produce  to  supply  a  population  elsewhere.     I  use 

♦  Supra,  pp.  79-90. 
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tihe  phrase  town  population  for  shortness,  to  imply  a  population 
non-agricultural;    which  will  generaUy  be  collected  in  towns  or 
large  viUages,  for  the  sake  of  combination  of  labour.    The  applica- 
tion of  this  truth  by  Mr.  Wakefield  to  the  theory  of  colonization  has 
excited  much  attention,  and  is  doubtless  destined  to  excite  much 
more.    It  is  one  of  those  great  practical  discoveries,  which,  once 
made,  appears  so  obvious  that  the  merit  of  making  them  seems  less 
than  it  is.    Mr.  Wakefield  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  mode  of 
plantiiig  new  settlements,  then  commonly  practised — setting  down  a 
number  of  families  side  by  side,  each  on  its  piece  of  land,  all  employing 
themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner, — though  in  favourable 
circiunBtaiices  it  may  assure  to  those  families  a  rude  abundance  of 
mere  necessaries,  can  never  be  other  than  unfavourable  to  great 
production  or  rapid  growth :    and  his  system  consists  of  arrange- 
ments for  securing  that  every  colony  shall  have  from  the  first  a 
town  population  bearing  due  proportion  to  its  agricultural,  and  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  so  widely  scattered  as  to  be 
deprived  by  distance  of  the  benefit  of  that  town  population  as  a 
market  for  their  produce.    The  principle  on  which  the  scheme  is 
founded,  does  not  depend  on  any  theory  respecting  the  superior 
productiveness  of  land  held  in  large  portions,  and  cultivated  by  hired 
labour.    Supposing  it  true  that  land  yields  the  greatest  produce  when 
divided  into  small  properties  and  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors, 
a  town  population  will  be  just  as  necessary  to  induce  those  proprietors 
to  raise  that  larger  produce :   and  if  they  were  too  far  from  the 
nearest  seat  of  non-agricultural  industry  to  use  it  as  a  market  for 
disposing  of  their  surplus,  and  thereby  suppljdng  their  other  wants, 
nether  that  surplus  nor  any  equivalent  for  it  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  pioduced. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  deficiency  of  town  population  which  limits 
[1848]  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  of  a  country  like  India. 
The  agriculture  of  Indii^is  conducted  entirely  on  the  s3rBtem  of  small 
h<rtdin^  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  combination 
of  labour.  The  village  institutions  and  customs,  which  are  the  real 
framework  of  Indian  society,  make  provision  for  joint  action  in  the 
caaes  in  which  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary  ;  or  where  they  fail  to  do  so, 
the  government  (when  tolerably  well  administered)  steps  in,  and  by 
an  outlay  from  the  revenue,  executes  by  combined  labour  the  tanks, 
embankments,  and  works  of  irrigation,  which  are  indispensable. 
The  implements  and  processes  of  agriculture  are  however  so  wretched, 
that  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  great  natural  fertility  and  a 
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climate  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  is  miserably  small :  and  the 
land  might  be  made  to  yield  food  in  abundance  for  many  more  than 
the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  without  departing  from  the 
system  of  small  holdings.  But  to  this  the  stimulus  is  wanting, 
which  a  large  town  population,  connected  with  the  rural  districts 
by  easy  and  unexpensive  means  of  communication,  would  afford. 
That  town  population,  again,  does  not  grow  up,  because  the  few 
wants  and  unaspiring  spirit  of  the  cultivators  (joined  untfl  lately 
with  great  insecurity  of  property,  from  military  and  fiscal  rapacity) 
prevent  them  from  attempting  to  become  consumers  of  town  pro- 
duce. In  these  circumstances  the  best  chance  of  an  early  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  resources  of  India,  consists  in  the  rapid  ^ 
growth  of  its  export  of  agricultural  produce  (cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.)  to  the  markets  of  Europe.    The  producers  of  these 

^'  articles  are  consumers  of  food  supplied  by  their  fellow-agriculturists 

in  India ;    and  the  market  thus  opened  for  surplus  food  will,  if 

^  i   '  accompanied  by  good  government,  raise  up  by  degrees  more  extended 

wants  and  desires,  directed  either  towards  European  commodities, 
i  or  towards  things  which  will  require  for  their  production  in  India 

a  larger  manufacturing  population. 


I' 


§  4.  Thus  far  of  the  separation  of  employments,  a  form  of  the 
combination  of  labour  without  which  there  cannot  be  the  first 
rudiments  of  industrial  civilization.  But  when  this  sepcuration  is 
thoroughly  established ;  when  it  has  become  the  general  practice 
for  each  producer  to  supply  many  others  with  one  commodity,  and 
to  be  supplied  by  others  with  most  of  the  things  which  he  consumes  ; 
reasons  not  less  xeal,  though  less  imperative,  invite  to  a  further 
extension  of  the  same  principle.  It  is  found  that  the  productive 
power  of  labour  is  increased  by  carrying  the  separation  further  and 
further ;  by  breaking  down  more  and  more  every  process  of  industry 
into  parts,  so  that  each  labourer  shall  confine  himself  to  an  ever 
smaller  number  of  simple  operations.    And  thus,  in  time,  arise 

]  '  those  remarkable  cases  of  what  is  called  the  division  of  labour,  with 

which  all  readers  on  subjects  of  this  nature  are  familiar.  Adam 
Smith's  illustration  from  pin-making,  though  so  well  known,  is  so 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  will  venture  once  more  to  transcribe  it. 
The  business  of  making  a  pin  is  divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct 
operations.    One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straights  it,  a 

fl ' «  third  cuts  it,  a  fourth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  receiving 

1  [**  Now  **  was  omitted  before  *'  rapid  '*  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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the  head;  to  make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct  operations; 
to  put  it  on,  is  a  pecnUar  business;  to  whiten  the  pins  is  another ;  it 
is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into  the  paper.  ...  I  have 
seen  a  small  manufactory  where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and 
where  some  of  them,  consequently,  performed  two  or  three 
distinct  operations.  But  though  they  were  very  poor,  and  therefore 
but  indifferently  acconmiodated  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  exerted  themselves,  make  among  them 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pins  in  a  day.  There  are  in  a  potind  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size.  Those  ten  persons, 
therefore,  could  make  among  them  upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand 
pins  in  a  day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making  a  tenth  part  of 
forty-eight  thousand  pins,  might  be  considered  as  making  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  had  all  wrought 
separately  and  independently,  and  without  any  of  them  having 
been  educated  to  this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not 
each  of  them  have  made  twenty,  perhaps  not  one  pin  in  a  day.'' 

M.  Say  furnishes  a  still  stronger  example  of  the  effects  of  division 
of  labour — from  a  not  very  important  branch  of  industry  certainly, 
the  manufacture  of  playing  cards.  *'  It  is  said  by  those  engaged  in 
the  business,  that  each  card,  that  is,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  size 
of  the  hand,  before  being  ready  for  sale,  does  not  undergo  fewer 
than  seventy  operations,  every  one  of  which  might  be  the  occupation 
of  a  distinct  class  of  workmen.  And  if  there  are  not  seventy  classes 
<A  work-people  in  each  card  manufactory,  it  is  because  the  division 
of  labour  is  not  carried  so  far  as  it  might  be ;  because  the  same  work- 
man is  charged  with  two,  three,  or  four  distinct  operations.  The 
influence  of  this  distribution  of  employment  is  unmense.  I  have  seen 
a  card  manufactory  where  thirty  workmen  produced  daily  fifteen 
thousand  five  hundred  cards,  being  above  five  hundred  cards  for 
each  labourer ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  if  each  of  these  workmen 
were  obliged  to  perform  all  the  operations  himself,  even  supposing 
him  a  practised  hand,  he  would  not  perhaps  complete  two  cards  in  a 
day  :  and  the  thirty  workmen,  instead  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cards,  would  make  only  sixty."  * 

In  watchmaking,  as  Mr.  Babbage  observes,  ''  it  was  stated  in 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there 

•  8at,  Court  iPEeonomie  Politique  PrtUique,  yoL  L  p.  340. 

It  »  *  rBtnailublo  proof  of  the  economy  of  Ubotir  occasioned  by  this 
mmnto  diTkion  of  oooapatloDB,  that  an  article,  the  production  of  which  is  the 
revolt  of  mioh  a  multitude  of  manual  operations,  can  be  sold  for  a  trifling 
■am. 
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are  a  hundred  and  two  distinct  branches  of  this  art,  to  each  of 
which  a  boy  may  be  put  apprentice ;  and  that  he  only  learns  his 
master's  department,  and  is  unable,  after  his  apprenticeship  has 
expired,  without  subsequent  instruction,  to  work  at  any  other  branch. 
The  watch-finisher,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  together  the  scattered 
parts,  is  the  only  one,  out  of  the  hundred  and  two  persons,  who  can 
work  in  any  other  department  than  his  own."  * 

§  5.  The  causes  of  the  increased  efficiency  given  to  labour 
by  the  division  of  emplo3rments  are  some  of  them  too  familiar  to 
require  specification ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  a  complete 
enumeration  of  them.  By  Adam  Smith  they  are  reduced  to  three. 
^'  First,  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular  workman ; 
secondly,  the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing 
from  one  species  of  work  to  another ;  and  lastly,  the  invention  of  a 
great  number  of  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many." 

Of  these,  the  increase  of  dexterity  of  the  individual  workman  is 
the  most  obvious  and  universal.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
thing  has  been  done  oftener  it  will  be  done  better.  That  depends 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  workman,  and  on  the  degree  in  which  his 
mind  works  along  with  his  hands.  But  it  will  be  done  more  easily. 
The  organs  themselves  acquire  greater  power  :  the  muscles  employed 
grow  stronger  by  frequent  exercise,  the  sinews  more  pliant,  and  the 
mental  powers  more  efficient,  and  less  sensible  of  fatigue.  What 
can  be  done  easily  has  at  least  a  better  chance  of  being  done  well, 
and  is  sure  to  be  done  more  expeditiously.  What  was  at  first  done 
slowly  comes  to  be  done  quickly ;  what  was  at  first  done  slowly 
with  accuracy  is  at  last  done  quickly  with  equal  accuracy. 
This  is  as  true  of  mental  operations  as  of  bodily.  Even  a  child, 
after  much  practice,  sums  up  a  column  of  figures  with  a  rapidity 
which  resembles  intuition.  The  act  of  speaking  any  language, 
of  reading  fluently,  of  playing  music  at  sight,  are  cases  as  remarkable 
as  they  are  familiar.  Among  bodily  acts,  dancing,  gymnastic 
exercises,  ease  and  brilliancy  of  execution  on  a  musical  instrument, 
are  examples  of  the  rapidity  and  facility  acquired  by  repetition.  In 
simpler  manual  operations  the  effect  is  of  course  still  sooner  pro- 
duced. "  The  rapidity,"  Adam  Smith  observes,  **  with  which  some 
of  the  operations  of  certain  manufactures  are  performed,  exceeds 
what  the  human  hand  could,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  them,  be 

*  Economy  of  Machinery  and  Manufactures,  3rd  edition,  p.  201. 
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suppoeed  capable  of  acquiring."  *  This  skill  is,  naturally,  attained 
after  shorter  practice,  in  proportion  as  the  division  of  labour  is  more 
minute ;  and  will  not  be  attained  in  the  same  degree  at  all,  if  the 
workman  has  a  greater  variety  of  operations  to  execute  than  allows 
of  a  sufficiently  Sequent  repetition  of  each.  The  advantage  is  not 
confined  to  the  greater  efficiency  idtimately  attained,  but  includes 
also  the  diminished  loss  of  time,  and  waste  of  material,  in  learning 
the  art.  "  A  certain  quantity  of  material,"  says  Mr.  Babbage,t 
"  will  in  all  cases  be  consumed  unprofitably,  or  spoiled,  by  every 
person  who  learns  an  art ;  and  as  he  applies  himself  to  each  new 
process,  he  will  waste  some  of  the  raw  material,  or  of  the  partly 
manufactured  commodity.  But  if  each  man  conmiit  this  waste 
in  acquiring  successively  every  process,  the  quantity  of  waste  will 
be  much  greater  than  if  each  person  confine  his  attention  to  one 
process."  And  in  general  each  will  be  much  sooner  qualified  to 
execute  his  one  process,  if  he  be  not  distracted  while  learning  it, 
by  the  necessity  of  learning  others. 

The  second  advantage  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith  as  arising 
from  the  division  of  labour,  is  one  on  which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  more  stress  is  laid  by  him  and  others  than  it  deserves.  To 
do  full  justice  to  his  opinion,  I  will  quote  his  own  exposition  of  it. 
*'  The  advantage  which  is  gained  by  saving  the  time  commonly  lost 
in  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much  greater  than  we 
should  at  first  view  be  apt  to  imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
very  quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  that  is  carried  on  in 
a  different  place,  and  with  quite  different  tools.  A  country  weaver, 
who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  good  deal  of  time  in  passing 
from  his  loom  to  the  field,  and  horn  the  field  to  his  loom.  When  the 
two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the  some  workhouse,  the  loss  of  time 
is  no  doubt  much  less.  It  is  even  in  this  case,  however,  very  con- 
siderable.   A  man  commonly  saunt'Crs  a  little  in  turning  his  hand 

*  *'  Id  matronomical  observationB,  the  senses  of  the  operator  are  rendered 
ao  acute  by  habit,  that  he  can  estimate  differenoee  of  time  to  the  tenth  of  a 
aeoond;  and  adjust  his  measuring  instrument  to  graduations  of  which  five 
Ihooaaod  occupy  only  an  inch.  It  is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest 
pHxaeeses  of  manufacture.  A  child  who  fastens  on  the  heads  of  pins  will 
repeat  an  operation  requiring  several  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  one 
himdml  times  a  minute  for  several  successive  hours.  In  a  recent  Manchester 
paper  it  waa  stated  that  a  peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  *  gimp,*  which  cost  three 
shUliiigs  making  when  first  introduced,  was  now  manufactured  for  one  penny ; 
and  tlus  not,  as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  but  solely  through 
the  increased  dexterity  of  the  workman." — Edinburgh  Bevieto  for  January 
1849.  p.  Si. 

t  Paise  171. 
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from  one  sort  of  employment  to  another.  When  he  first  begins  the 
new  work,  he  is  seldom  very  keen  and  hearty ;  his  mind,  as  they  say, 
does  not  go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  he  rather  trifles  than  applies 
to  good  purpose.  The  habit  of  sauntering  and  of  indolent  careless 
application,  which  is  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily  acquired  by 
every  country  workman  who  is  obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his 
tools  every  half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty  different  ways 
almost  every  day  of  his  life,  renders  him  almost  always  slothful 
and  lazy,  and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application  even  on  the 
most  pressing  occasions."  This  is  surely  a  most  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  the  inefficiency  of  country  labour,  where  it  has  any  adequate 
motive  to  exertion.  Few  workmen  change  their  work  and  their 
tools  oftener  than  a  gardener ;  is  he  usually  incapable  of  vigorous 
application  ?  Many  of  the  higher  description  of  artisans  have  to 
perform  a  great  multiplicity  of  operations  with  a  variety  of  tools. 
They  do  not  execute  each  of  these  with  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
factory  workman  performs  his  single  operation ;  but  they  are, 
except  in  a  merely  manual  sense,  more  skilful  labourers,  and  in  all 
senses  whatever  more  energetic. 

Mr.  Babbage,  following  in  the  track  of  Adam  Smith,  says, 
*'  When  the  human  hand,  or  the  human  head,  has  been  for  some  time 
occupied  in  any  kind  of  work,  it  cannot  instantly  change  its  employ- 
ment with  full  eflect.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  employed  have 
acquired  a  flexibility  during  their  exertion,  and  those  not  in  action 
a  stiflness  during  rest,  which  renders  every  change  slow  and  unequal 
in  the  commencement.  Long  habit  also  produces  in  the  muscles 
exercised  a  capacity  for  enduring  fatigue  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  they  could  support  under  other  circumstances.  A  similar 
result  seems  to  take  place  in  any  change  of  mental  exertion ;  the 
attention  bestowed  on  the  new  subject  not  being  so  perfect  at  first 
as  it  becomes  after  some  exercise.  The  employment  of  different 
tools  in  the  successive  processes  is  another  cause  of  the  loss  of  time 
in  changing  from  one  operation  to  another.  If  these  tools  are 
simple  and  the  change  is  not  frequent,  the  loss  of  time  is  not  consider- 
able ;  but  in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  the  tools  are  of  great 
deUcacy,  requiring  accurate  adjustment  every  time  they  are  used  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  the  time  employed  in  adjusting  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  that  employed  in  using  the  tool.  The  sliding-rest, 
the  dividing  and  the  drilling  engine  are  of  this  kind :  and  hence, 
in  manufactories  of  sufficient  extent,  it  is  foimd  to  be  good  economy 
to  keep  one  machine  constantly  employed  in  one  kind  of  work : 
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one  lathe,  for  example,  having  a  screw  motion  to  its  sliding-rest 
along  the  whole  length  of  its  bed,  is  kept  constantly  making  cylinders ; 
another,  having  a  motion  for  equalizing  the  velocity  of  the  work  at 
the  point  at  which  it  passes  the  tool,  is  kept  for  facing  surfaces ; 
whilst  a  third  is  constantly  employed  in  cutting  wheels." 

I  am  very  far  from  implying  that  these  difEerent  considerations 
are  of  no  weight ;  but  I  think  there  are  counter-considerations 
which  are  overlooked.  If  one  kind  of  muscular  or  mental  labour 
is  different  from  another,  for  that  very  reason  it  is  to  some  extent 
a  rest  from  that  other ;  and  if  the  greatest  vigour  is  not  at  once 
obtained  in  the  second  occupation,  neither  could  the  first  have  been 
indefinitely  prolonged  without  some  relaxation  of  energy.  It  is  a 
matter  of  conunon  experiemce  that  a  change  of  occupation  vrill  often 
afford  relief  where  complete  repose  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
and  that  a  person  can  work  many  more  hours  without  fatigue  at  a 
sncceBBion  of  occupations,  than  if  confined  during  the  whole  time  to 
one.  Different  occupations  employ  different  muscles,  or  different 
energies  of  the  mind,  some  of  which  rest  and  are  refreshed  whUe 
others  work.  Bodily  labour  itself  rests  from  mental,  and  conversely. 
The  variety  itself  has  an  invigorating  effect  on  what,  for  want  of  a 
more  philosophical  appellation,  we  must  term  the  animal  spirits ; 
80  important  to  the  efficiency  of  all  work  not  mechanical,  and  not 
unimportant  even  to  that.  The  comparative  weight  due  to  these 
considerations  is  different  with  different  individuals ;  some  are  more 
fitted  than  others  for  persistency  in  one  occupation,  and  less  fit  for 
change ;  they  require  longer  to  get  the  steam  up  (to  use  a  metaphor 
now  common) ;  the  irksomeness  of  setting  to  work  lasts  longer, 
and  it  requires  more  time  to  bring  their  faculties  into  full  play,  and 
therefore  when  this  is  once  done,  they  do  not  like  to  leave  off,  but  go 
on  long  without  intermission,  even  to  the  injury  of  their  health. 
Temperament  has  something  to  do  with  these  differences.  There  are 
people  whose  faculties  seem  by  nature  to  come  slowly  into  action, 
and  to  accomplish  little  until  they  have  been  a  long  time  employed. 
Otheza,  again,  get  into  action  rapidly,  but  cannot,  without  exhaustion, 
continue  long.  In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  things,  though 
natural  differences  are  something,  habit  is  much  more.  The  habit 
of  paesing  rapidly  from  one  occupation  to  another  may  be  acquired, 
like  other  habits,  by  early  cultivation ;  and  when  it  is  acquired,  there 
is  none  of  the  sauntering  which  Adam  Smith  speaks  of,  after  each 
change ;  no  want  of  energy  and  interest,  but  the  workman  comes  to 
each  part  of  his  occupation  with  a  freshness  and  a  spirit  which  he 
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does  not  retain  if  he  persists  in  any  one  part  (unless  in  case  of 
unusual  excitement)  beyond  the  length  of  time  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed. Women  are  usually  (at  least  in  their  present  social  circum- 
stances) of  far  greater  versatility  than  men ;  and  the  present  topic 
is  an  instance  among  multitudes,  how  Uttle  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  women  have  yet  counted  for,  in  forming  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
There  are  few  women  who  would  not  reject  the  idea  that  work  is 
made  vigorous  by  being  protracted,  and  is  inefficient  for  some  time 
after  changing  to  a  new  thing.  Even  in  this  case,  habit,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  nature,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference.  The  occupa- 
tions of  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  are  special,  those  of  nine  out  of 
every  ten  women  general,  embracing  a  multitude  of  details  each  of 
which  requires  very  little  time.  Women  are  in  the  constant  practice 
of  parsing  quickly  from  one  manual,  and  still  more  from  one  mental 
operation  to  another,  which  therefore  rarely  costs  them  either  effort 
or  loss  of  time,  while  a  man's  occupation  generally  consists  in  work- 
ing steadily  for  a  long  time  at  one  thing,  or  one  very  limited  class 
of  things.  But  the  situations  are  sometimes  reversed,  and  with 
them  the  characters.  Women  are  not  found  less  efficient  than  men 
for  the  uniformity  of  factory  work,  or  they  would  not  so  generally 
be  employed  for  it ;  and  a  man  who  has  cultivated  the  habit  of 
turning  his  hand  to  many  things,  far  fiom  being  the  slothful  and  lazy 
person  described  by  Adam  Smith,  is  usually  remarkably  lively  and 
active.  It  is  true,  however,  that  change  of  occupation  may  be  too 
frequent  even  for  the  most  versatile.  Incessant  variety  is  even  more 
fatiguing  than  perpetual  sameness. 

The  third  advantage  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to  the  division 
of  labour,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  real.  Inventions  tending  to  save 
labour  in  a  particular  operation,  are  more  likely  to  occur  to  any  one 
in  proportion  as  his  thoughts  are  intensely  directed  to  that  occupa- 
tion, and  continually  employed  upon  it.  A  person  is  not  so  likely 
to  make  practical  improvements  in  one  department  of  things,  whose 
attention  is  very  much  diverted  to  others.  But,  in  this,  much  more 
depends  on  general  intelligence  and  habitual  activity  of  mind,  than 
on  exclusiveness  of  occupation  ;  and  if  that  exclusiveness  is  carried 
to  a  degree  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  there  will 
be  more  lost  in  this  kind  of  advantage,  than  gained.  We  may  add, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  making  inventions,  when  they  are 
once  made,  the  increased  efficiency  of  labour  is  owing  to  the  invention 
itself,  and  not  to  the  division  of  labour. 

The  greatest  advantage  (next  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen) 
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derived  from  the  minute  division  of  labour  which  takes  place  in 
modern  manufacturing  industry,  is  one  not  mentioned  by  Adam 
Smith,  but  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage ; 
the  more  economical  distribution  of  labour,  by  classing  the  work- 
people according  to  their  capacity.     Different  parts  of  the  same 
series  of  operations  require  unequal  degrees  of  skill  and  bodily 
strength ;   and  those  who  have  skill  enough  for  the  most  difficult, 
or  strength  enough  for  the  hardest  parts  of  the  labour,  are  made 
much  more  useful  by  being  employed  solely  in  them  ;  the  operations 
which  everybody  is  capable  of,  being  left  to  those  who  are  fit  for  no 
others.    Production  is  most  efficient  when  the  precise  quantity  of 
skill  and  strength,  which  is  required  for  each  part  of  the  process,  is 
employed  in  it,  and  no  more.    The  operation  of  pin-making  requires, 
it  seems,  in  its  different  parts,  such  different  degrees  of  skill,  that  the 
wages  earned  by  the  persons  employed  Vary  from  fourpence  half- 
penny a  day  to  six  shillings ;  and  if  the  workman  who  is  paid  at  that 
highest  rate  had  to  perform  the  whole  process,  he  would  be  working 
a  part  of  his  time  with  a  waste  per  day  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  six  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpenny.     Without  reference 
to  the  loss  sustained  in  quantity  of  work  done,  and  supposing  even 
that  he  could  make  a  pound  of  pins  in  the  same  time  in  which  ten 
workmen  combining  their  labour  can  make  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Bab- 
bage computes  that  they  would  cost,  in  making,  three  times  and 
three-quarters  as  much  as  they  now  do  by  means  of  the  division  of 
labour.    In  needle-making,  he  adds,  the  difference  would  be  still 
greater,  for  in  that,  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  different  parts  of 
the  process  varies  from  sixpence  to  twenty  shillings  a  day. 

To  the  advantage  which  consists  in  extracting  the  greatest 
poiiible  amount  of  utUity  from  skill,  may  be  added  the  analogous 
one,  of  extracting  the  utmost  possible  utility  from  tools.  "  If  any 
man,'*  says  an  able  writer,*^  "  had  all  the  tools  which  many  different 
oocapations  require,  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  would  constantly 
be  idle  and  useless.  It  were  clearly  then  better,  were  any  society 
to  exist  where  each  man  had  all  these  tools,  and  alternately  carried 
oo  each  of  these  occupations,  that  the  members  of  it  should,  if 
poonble,  divide  them  amongst  them,  each  restricting  himself  to 
some  particular  employment.  The  advantages  of  the  change  to 
the  whole  community,  and  therefore  to  every  individual  in  it,  are 

*  Siatemeni  of  mrme  New  Principles  on  the  aubjeei  of  Poiiiical  Economy, 
bv  John  Rm  (Boetoiu  U.S.).  p.  164.  [8ociolo(fieal  Theory  of  Capital  (1905), 
|K  lost    See  tnfm,  p.  165  n.] 
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great.  In  the  first  place,  the  various  implements  being  in  constant 
employment,  yield  a  better  return  for  what  has  been  laid  out  in 
procuring  them.  In  consequence  their  owners  can  afiord  to  have 
them  of  better  quaUty  and  more  complete  construction.  The  result 
of  both  events  is,  that  a  larger  provision  is  made  for  the  future  wants 
of  the  whole  society." 

§  6.  The  division  of  labour,  as  all  writers  on  the  subject  have 
remarked,  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  If,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  pin-making  into  ten  distinct  employments,  forty-eight 
thousand  pins  can  be  made  in  a  day,  this  separation  will  only 
be  advisable  if  the  number  of  accessible  consumers  is  such  as  to 
require,  every  day,  something  like  forty-eight  thousand  pins.  If 
there  is  only  a  demand  for  twenty-four  thousand,  the  division  of 
labour  can  only  be  advantageously  carried  to  the  extent  which 
will  every  day  produce  that  smaller  number.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  further  mode  in  which  an  accession  of  demand  for  a  commodity 
tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  extent  of  the  market  may  be  limited  by  several 
causes  :  too  small  a  population  ;  the  population  too  scattered  and 
distant  to  be  easily  accessible ;  deficiency  of  roads  and  water  carriage ; 
or,  finally,  the  population  too  poor,  that  is,  their  collective  labour 
too  Uttle  effective,  to  admit  of  their  being  large  consumers.  In- 
dolence, want  of  skill,  and  want  of  combination  of  labour,  among 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  buyers  of  a  commodity,  limit,  there- 
fore, the  practical  amount  of  combination  of  labour  among  its 
producers,  In  an  early  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  demand 
of  any  particular  locality  was  necessarily  small,  industry  only 
flourished  among  those  who,  by  their  conmiand  of  the  sea-coast 
or  of  a  navigable  river,  could  have  the  whole  world,  or  all  that 
part  of  it  which  lay  on  coasts  or  navigable  rivers,  as  a  market 
for  their  productions.  The  increase  of  the  general  riches  of  the 
world,  when  accompanied  with  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse, 
improvements  in  navigation,  and  inland  communication  by  roads, 
canals,  or  railways,  tends  to  give  increased  productiveness  to  the 
labour  of  every  nation  in  particular,  by  enabling  each  locality  to 
supply  with  its  special  products  so  much  larger  a  market,  that  a 
great  extension  of  the  division  of  labour  in  their  production  is  an 
ordinary  consequence. 

The  division  of  labour  is  also  limited,  in  many  cases,  by  the 
nature  of  the   employment.    Agriculture,   for  example,   is    not 
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BUBceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  occupations  as  many  branches 
of  manufactures,  because  its  different  operations  cannot  possibly 
be  simultaneous.  One  man  cannot  be  always  ploughing,  another 
sowing,  and  another  reaping.  A  workman  who  only  practised  one 
agricultural  operation  would  be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year. 
The  same  person  may  perform  them  all  in  succession,  and  have, 
in  most  cUmates,  a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied  time.  To 
execute  a  great  agricultural  improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ;  but  in  general,  except  the  few 
whose  business  is  superintendence,  they  all  work  in  the  same  manner. 
A  canal  or  a  railway  embankment  cannot  be  made  without  a  com- 
bination of  many  labourers ;  but  they  are  all  excavators,  except 
the  engineers  and  a  few  clerks.^ 

>  [See  Appendix  6.    IXvisum  and  Oambinaiion  of  Labour,] 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OP  PRODUCTION  ON  A  LARGE,   AND  PRODUCTION  ON 

A   SMALL  SCALE 

§  1.  From  the  importance  of  combination  of  labour,  it  is  an 
obvious  conclusion,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  production 
is  made  much  more  effective  by  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
Whenever  it  is  essential  to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  labour  that 
many  labourers  should  combine,  even  though  only  in  the  way  of 
Simple  Co-operation,  the  scale  of  the  enterprise  must  be  such  as 
to  bring  many  labourers  together,  and  the  capital  must  be  large 
enough  to  maintain  them.  Still  more  needful  is  this  when  the 
nature  of  the  employment  allows,  and  the  extent  of  the  possible 
market  encourages,  a  considerable  division  of  labour.  The  larger 
the  enterprise,  the  farther  the  division  of  labour  may  be  carried. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  large  manufactories.  Even 
when  no  additional  subdivision  of  the  work  would  follow  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operations,  there  will  be  good  economy  in  enlarging 
them  to  the  point  at  which  every  person  to  whom  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  a  special  occupation,  will  have  full  employment  in  that 
occupation.     This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Babbage.* 

**  If  machines  be  kept  working  through  the  twenty-four  hours, 
(which  is  evidently  the  only  economical  mode  of  employing  them,) 
'*  it  is  necessary  that  some  person  shall  attend  to  admit  the  workmen 
at  the  time  they  relieve  each  other ;  and  whether  the  porter  or 
other  person  so  employed  admit  one  person  or  twenty,  his  rest 
will  be  equally  disturbed.  It  will  also  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  adjust  or  repair  the  machine  ;  and  this  can  be  done  much  better 
by  a  workman  accustomed  to  machine-making,  than  by  the  person 
who  uses  it.  Now,  since  the  good  performance  and  the  duration 
of  machines  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  correcting  every 
shake  or  imperfection  in  their  parts  as  soon  as  they  appear^  the 

*  Page  214  et  aeqq. 
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prompt  attention  of  a  workman  resident  on  the  spot  will  con- 
siderably reduce  the  expenditure  arising  horn  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machinery.  But  in  the  case  of  a  single  lace-frame,  or  a  single 
loom,  this  would  be  too  expensive  a  plan.  Here  then  arises  another 
circumstance  which  tends  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  a  factory.  It 
ought  to  consist  of  such  a  number  of  machines  as  shall  occupy  the 
whole  time  of  one  workman  in  keeping  them  in  order  :  if  extended 
beyond  that  number,  the  same  principle  of  economy  would  point 
out  the  necessity  of  doubling  or  tripling  the  number  of  machines,  in 
order  to  employ  the  whole  time  of  two  or  three  skilful  workmen. 

''  When  one  portion  of  the  workman's  labour  consists  in  the 
exertion  of  mere  physical  force,  as  in  weaving,  and  in  many  similar 
arts,  it  will  soon  occur  to  the  manufacturer,  that  if  that  part  were 
executed  by  a  steam-engine,  the  same  man  might,  in  the  case  of 
weaving,  attend  to  two  or  more  looms  at  once  :  and,  since  we  already 
suppose  that  one  or  more  operative  engineers  have  been  employed, 
the  number  of  looms  may  be  so  arranged  that  their  time  shaU  be 
fully  occupied  in  keeping  the  steam-engine  and  the  looms  in  order. 

"  Pmamng  the  same  principles,  the  manufactory  becomes 
gradually  so  enlarged,  that  the  expense  of  lighting  during  .the 
night  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum :  and  as  there  are  abeady 
attached  to  the  establishment  peisons  who  are  up  all  night,  and 
can  therefore  constantly  attend  to  it,  and  also  engineers  to  make 
and  keep  in  repair  any  machinery,  the  addition  of  an  apparatus 
for  making  gas  to  light  the  factory  leads  to  a  new  extension,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  contributes,  by  diminishing  the  expense 
of  lighting,  and  the  risk  of  accidents  from  fire,  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  manufacturing. 

"  Long  before  a  factory  has  reached  this  extent,  it  will  have 
\}een  found  necessary  to  establish  an  accountant's  department,  with 
clerks  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  to  see  that  they  arrive  at  their 
stated  times;  and  *this  department  must  be  in  communication 
with  the  agents  who  purchase  the  raw  produce,  and  with  those 
who  seQ  the  manufactured  article."  It  will  cost  these  clerks  and 
accountants  little  more  time  and  trouble  to  pay  a  large  number  of 
workmen  than  a  small  number;  to  check  the  accounts  of  large 
transactions,  than  of  smalL  If  the  business  doubled  itself,  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  increase,  but  certainly  not  to 
doable,  the  number  either  of  accountants,  or  of  buying  and  selling 
agents.  Every  increase  of  business  would  enable  the  whole  to 
t*e  carried  on  with  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  of  labour. 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not  increase 
by  any  means  proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  business.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example,  a  set  of  operations  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  carried  on  by  one  great  establishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  say  only  of  the  London  letter-post, 
instead  of  being  centralized  in  a  single  concern,  were  divided  among 
five  or  six  competing  companies.  Each  of  these  would  be  obliged 
to  maintain  almost  as  large  an  establishment  as  is  now  sufficient 
for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange  for  receiving  and  delivering 
letters  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  send  letter-carriers  into 
every  street,  and  almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  as  many  times 
in  the  day  as  is  now  done  by  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is 
to  be  as  well  performed.  Each  must  have  an  office  for  receiving 
letters  in  every  neighbourhood,  with  all  subsidiary  arrangements  for 
collecting  the  letters  from  the  different  offices  and  re-distributing 
thenu  To  this  must  be  added  the  much  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  be  required  to  check  and  control  the  subordinates, 
implying  not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for  such  responsible 
officers,  but  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  being  satisfickl  in  many 
instances  with  an  inferior  standard  of  qualification,  and  so  failing 
in  the  object. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  obtained  by  ^operating  on  a 
large  scale  preponderate  in  any  particular  case  over  the]Tmore 
watchful  attention,  and  greater  regard  to  tninor  gains  and  losses, 
usually  found  in  small  establishments,  can  be  ascertained,  in  a 
state  of  free  competition,  by  an  imfailing  test.  Wherever  there 
are  large  and  small  establishments  in  the  same  business,  that  one 
of  the  two  which  in  existing  circumstances  carries  on  the  production 
at  greatest  advantage  will  be  able  to  imdersell  the  other.  The 
power  of  permanently  underselling  can  only,  generally  speaking, 
be  derived  from  increased  effectiveness  of  labour ;  and  this,  when 
obtained  by  a  more  extended  division  of  employment,  or  by  a 
classification  tending  to  a  better  economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labour,  and  not  merely  the  same 
produce  from  less  labour :  it  increases  not  the  surplus  only,  but 
the  gross  produce  of  industry.  If  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
particular  article  is  not  required,  and  part  of  the  labourers  in  con- 
sequence lose  their  employment,  the  capital  which  maintained 
and  employed  them  is  also  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  general  produce 
of  the  country  is  increased  by  some  other  application  of  their 
labour. 
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Another  of  the  causes  of  large  manufactories,  however,  is  the 
introduction  of  processes  requiring  expensive  machinery.    Expensive 
machinery  supposes  a  large  capital ;   and  is  not  resorj^  to  except 
with  the  intention  of  producing,  and  the  hope  of  selling,  as  much 
of  the  article  as  comes  up  to  the  fuU  powers  of  the  machine.    For 
both  these  reasons,  wherever  costiy  machinery  is  used,  the  large 
system  of  production  is  inevitable.    But  the  power  of  underselling 
is  not  in  this  case  so  unerring  a  test  as  in  the  former,  of  the  beneficial 
efiect  on  the  total  production  of  the  community.    The  power  of 
underselling  does  not  depend  on  the  absolute  increase  of  produce, 
but  on  its  bearing  an  increased  proportion  to  the  expenses ;  which, 
as  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter,*^  it  may  do,  consistently  with  even 
a  diminution  of  the  gross  annual  produce.    By  the  adoption  of 
machinery,  a  circulating  capital,  which  was  perpetually  consumed 
and  reproduced,  has  been  converted  into  a  fixed  capital,  requiring 
only  a  small  annual  expense  to  keep  it  up :    and  a  much  smaller 
produce  will  suffice  for  merely  covering  that  expense,  and  replacing 
the  remaining  circulating  capital  of  the  producer.    The  machinery 
therefore  might  answer  perfectly  well  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
enable  him  to  imdersell  his  competitors,  though  the  effect  on  the 
production  of  the  country  might  be  not  an  increase  but  a  diminution. 
It  is  true,  the  article  will  be  sold  cheaper,  and  therefore,  of  that 
single  article,  there  will  probably  be  not  a  smaller,  but  a  greater 
quantity  sold;   since  the  loss  to  the  community  collectively  has 
fallen  upon  the  work-people,  and  they  are  not  the  principal  customersi 
if  customers  at  all,  of  most  branches  of  manufacture.    But  though 
that  particular  branch  of  industry  may  extend  itself,  it  will  be 
by  replenishing  its  diminished  circulating  capital  from  that  of  the 
community  generally ;    and  if  the  labourers  employed  in  that 
department  escape  loss  of  employment,  it  is  because  the  loss  will 
spread  itself  over  the  labouring  people  at  large.    If  any  of  them 
are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  unproductive  labourers,  supported 
hy  voluntary  or  legal  charity,  the  gross  produce  of  the  country 
i^  to  that  extent  permanently  diminished,  imtil  the  ordinary  progress 
of  accumulation  makes  it  up  ;  but  if  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
cUases  enables  them  to  bear  a  temporary  reduction  of  wages,  and 
the  superseded  labourers  become  absorbed  in  other  employments, 
their  labour  is  still  productive,  and  the  breach  in  the  gross  produce  of 
the  community  is  repaired,  though  not  the  detriment  to  the  labourers. 
I  have  restated  this  exposition,  which  has  already  been  made  in  a 

*  Supim,  ohap.  vi 
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former  place,  to  impress  more  strongly  the  truth,  that  a  mode  of 
production  does  not  of  necessity  increase  the  productive  effect  of 
the  collective  labour  of  a  community,  because  it  enables  a  particular 
commodity  to  be  sold  cheaper.  The  one  consequence  generally 
accompanies  the  other,  but  not  necessarily.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
the  reasons  I  formerly  gave,  nor  anticipate  those  which  will  be  given 
more  fully  hereafter,  for  deeming  the  exception  to  be  rather  a 
case  abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which  is  frequently  realized  in 
fact. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by  substituting 
the  large  system  of  production  for  the  small,  is  the  saving  in  the 
labour  of  the  capitalists  themselves.  If  a  hundred  producers  with 
small  capitals  carry  on  separately  the  same  business,  the  super- 
intendence of  each  concern  will  probably  require  the  whole  attention 
of  the  person  conducting  it,  sufficiently  at  least  to  hinder  his  time 
or  thoughts  from  being  disposable  for  anything  else :  while  a 
single  manufacturer  possessing  a  capital  equal  to  the  sum  of  theirs, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  clerks,  could  conduct  the  whole  of  their  amount 
of  business,  and  have  leisure  too  for  other  occupations.  The 
small  capitalist,  it  is  true,  generally  combines  with  the  business 
of  direction  some  portion  of  the  details,  which  the  other  leaves  to 
his  subordinates :  the  small  farmer  follows  his  own  plough,  the 
small  tradesman  serves  in  his  own  shop,  the  small  weaver  plies 
his  own  loom.  But  in  this  very  union  of  functions  there  is,  in 
a  great  proportion  of  cases,  a  want  of  economy.  The  principal 
in  the  concern  is  either  wasting,  in  the  routine  of  a  business,  qualities 
suitable  for  the  direction  of  it,  or  he  is  only  fit  for  the  former,  and 
then  the  latter  will  be  ill  done.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  I 
do  not  attach,  to  this  saving  of  labour,  the  importance  often  ascribed 
to  it.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  more  labour  expended  in  the 
superintendence  of  many  small  capitals  than  in  that  of  one  large 
capital.  For  this  labour  however  the  small  producers  have  generally 
a  full  compensation,  in  the  feeling  of  being  their  own  masters,  and 
not  servants  of  an  employer.  It  may  be  said,  that  if  they  value 
this  independence  they  will  submit  to  pay  a  price  for  it,  and  to 
sell  at  the  reduced  rates  occasioned  by  the  competition  of  the 
great  dealer  or  manufacturer.  But  they  cannot  always  do  this 
and  continue  to  gain  a  living.  They  thus  gradually  disappear  from 
society.  After  having  consumed  liieir  little  capital  in  prolonging 
the  unsuccessful  struggle,  they  either  sink  into  the  condition  of 
hired  labourers,  or  become  dependent  on  others  for  support. 
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§  2.  Production  on  a  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  forming  a  large  capital  by  the  combination  of  many  small 
contributions ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  formation  of  joint  stock 
companies.  The  advantages  of  the  joint  stock  principle  are  numerous 
and  important. 

In  the  first  place,  many  undertakings  require  ^  amount-of 
^^PJ^^l  hfyta?*^  fffcj>  jnpjtng  of  the  richest  individual  or  private  partner- 
ship. No  individual  could  have  made  a  railway  from  London  to 
Liverpool  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  could  even  work  the 
traffic  on  it,  now  when  it  is  made.  The  government  indeed  could 
have  done  both ;  and  in  countries  where  the  practice  of  co-operation 
is  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  the  government  can  alone 
be  looked  to  for  any  of  the  works  for  which  a  great  combination 
of  means  is  requisite ;  because  it  can  obtain  those  means  by  com- 
puboTj  taxation,  and  is  already  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of 
large  operations.  For  reasons,  however,  which  are  tolerably  well 
known,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  fully  hereafter,  government 
agency  for  the  conduct  of  industrial  operations  is  generally  one  of 
the  least  eligible  of  resources,  when  any  other  is  available. 

Next,  there  are  undertakings  which  individuals  are  not  abso- 
lutely incapable,  of  perfonning,  but  which  they  cannot  perform 
on  the  scale  and  with  the  continuity  which  are  ever  more  and  more 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  a  society  in  an  advancing  state.  Indi- 
viduals are  quite  capable  of  despatching  ships  from  England  to 
any  or  every  part  of  the  world,  to  carry  passengers  and  letters ; 
the  thing  was  done  before  joint  stock  companies  for  the  purpose 
were  heard  of.  But  when,  from  the  increase  of  population  and 
transactions,  as  well  as  of  means  of  payment,  the  public  will  no 
longer  content  themselves  with  occasional  opportunities,  but 
require  the  certainty  that  packets  shall  start  regularly,  for  some 
places  once  or  even  twice  a  day,  for  others  once  a  week,  for  others 
that  a  steam  ship  of  great  sise  and  expensive  construction  shall 
depart  on  fixed  days  twice  in  each  month,  it  is  evident  that  to  afford 
an  assarance  of  keeping  up  with  punctuality  such  a  circle  of  costly 
'operations,  requires  a  much  larger  capital  and  a  much  larger  stafE 
of  qualified  subordinates  than  can  be  commanded  by  an  individual 
capitalist.  There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  though  the 
business  might  be  perfectly  well  transacted  with  small  or  moderate 
f'Hpitab,  the  guarantee  of  a  great  subscribed  stock  is  necessary 
or  desirable  as  a  security  to  the  public  for  the  fulfilment  of  pecuniary 
engagements.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  nature  of  the 
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business  requires  that  numbers  of  persons  should  be  willing  to  trust 
the  concern  with  their  money  :  as  in  the  business  of  banking,  and 
that  of  insurance  :  to  both  of  which  the  joint  stock  principle  is 
eminently  adapted.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  folly  and  jobbery  of 
the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  luitil  a  late  period  the  joint  stock  prin- 
ciple, as  a  general  resort,  was  in  this  country  interdicted  by  law 
to  these  two  modes  of  business ;  to  banking  altogether,  and  to 
insurance  in  the  department  of  sea  risks ;  in  order  to  bestow  a 
lucrative  monopoly  on  particular  establishments  which  the  govern- 
ment was  pleased  exceptionally  to  license,  namely  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  two  insurance  companies,  the  London  and  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

^  Another  advantage  of  joint  stock  or  associated  management,  is 
its  incident  of  publicity.  This  is  not  an  invariable,  but  it  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  joint  stock  principle,  and  might  be,  as  in  some 
important  cases  it  already  is,  compulsory.  In  banking,  insurance, 
and  other  businesses  which  depend  wholly  on  confidence,  publicity 
is  a  still  more  important  element  of  success  than  a  large  subscribed 
capital.  A  heavy  loss  occurring  in  a  private  bank  may  be  kept  secret ; 
even  though  it  were  of  such  magnitude  as  to  cause  the  ruin  of  the 
concern,  the  banker  may  still  carry  it  on  for  years,  trying  to  retrieve 
its  position,  only  to  fall  in  the  end  with  a  greater  crash :  but  this 
cannot  so  easily  happen  in  the  case  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
whose  accounts  are  published  periodically.  The  accounts,  even  if 
cooked,  still  exercise  some  check ;  and  the  suspicions  of  shareholders, 
breaking  out  at  the  general  meetings,  put  the  pubHc  on  their  guard. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  joint  stock  over  individual 
management.  But  if  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we 
shall  find  that  individual  management  has  also  very  great  advan- 
tages over  joint  stock.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  much  keener  interest 
of  the  managers  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  administration  of  a  joint  stock  association  is,  in  the  main, 
administration  by  hired  servants.  Even  the  committee,  or  board 
of  directors,  who  are  supposed  to  superintend  the  management, 
and  who  do  really  appoint  and  remove  the  managers,  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  good  working  of  the  concern  beyond 
the  shares  they  individually  hold,  which  are  always  a  very  small 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  association,  and  in  general  but  a  small 
part  of  the  fortunes  of  the  directors  themselves ;  and  the  part 
they  take  in  the  management  usually  divides  their  time  with  many 
*  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  tith  ed.  (1865).] 
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other  occupations,  of  as  great  or  greater  importance  to  their  own 
interest ;  the  business  being  the  principal  concern  of  no  one  except 
those  who  are  hired  to  carry  it  on.  But  experience  shows,  and 
proverbs,  the  expression  of  popular  experience,  attest,  how  inferior 
is  the  quality  of  hired  servants,  compared  with  the  ministration 
of  those  personally  interested  in  the  work,  and  how  indispensable, 
when  hired  service  must  be  employed,  is  *^  the  master's  eye  "  to  watch 
over  it. 

The  successful  conduct  of  an  industrial  enterprise  requires  two 
quite  distinct  qualifications  :  fidelity,  and  zeal.  The  fidelity  of  the 
hired  managers  of  a  concern  it  is  possible  to  secure.  When  their 
work  admits  of  being  reduced  to  a  definite  set  of  rules,  the  violation 
of  these  is  a  matter  on  which  conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself, 
and  on  which  responsibility  may  be  enforced  by  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment. But  to  carry  on  a  great  business  successfully,  requires  a 
hundred  things  which,  as  they  cannot  be  defined  beforehand,  it  is 
impossible  to  convert  into  distinct  and  positive  obligations.  First 
and  principally,  it  requires  that  the  directing  mind  should  be  inces- 
santly occupied  with  the  subject;  should  be  continually  laying 
schemes  by  which  greater  profit  may  be  obtained,  or  expense  saved. 
This  intensity  of  interest  in  the  subject  it  is  seldom  to  be  expected 
that  any  one  should  feel,  who  is  conducting  a  business  as  the  hired 
servant  and  for  the  profit  of  another.  There  are  experiments  in 
human  affairs  which  are  conclusive  on  the  point.  Look  at  the  whole 
class  of  rulers,  and  ministers  of  state.  The  work  they  are  entrusted 
with^  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  of  all  occupations  ; 
the  personal  share  which  they  themselves  reap  of  the  national  bene- 
fits or  misfortunes  which  bef al  the  state  under  their  rule,  is  far  from 
trifling,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  they  may  expect 
from  public  estimation  are  of  the  plain  and  palpable  kind  which  are 
most  keenly  felt  and  most  widely  appreciated.  Yet  how  rare  a  thing 
is  it  to  find  a  statesman  in  whom  mental  indolence  is  not  stronger 
than  all  tJiese  inducements.  How  infinitesimal  is  the  proportion 
who  trouble  themselves  to  form,  or  even  to  attend  to,  plans  of  public 
improv^nent,  unless  when  it  is  made  still  more  troublesome  to  them 
to  remain  inactive ;  or  who  have  any  other  real  desire  than  that  of 
rubbing  on,  so  as  to  escape  general  blame.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
.\il  who  have  ever  employed  hired  labour  have  had  ample  experience 
of  the  efforts  made  to  give  as  little  labour  in  exchange  for  the  wages, 
aa  ia  compatible  with  not  being  turned  off.  The  universal  neglect 
by  domestic  servants  of  their  employer's  interests,  wherever  these  are 
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not  protected  by  some  fixed  rale,  is  matter  of  common  remark ; 
unless  where  long  continuance  in  the  same  service,  and  reciprocal  good 
offices,  have  produced  either  personal  attachment,  or  some  feeling  of 
a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint  stock  concerns,  which  is 
in  some  degree  common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  scale,  is  disr^ard 
of  small  gains  and  small  savings.  In  the  management  of  a  great 
capital  and  great  transactions,  especially  when  the  managers  have 
not  much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  smaU  sums  are  apt  to  be  counted 
for  next  to  nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the  care  and  trouble 
which  it  costs  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  credit  of  liberality  and 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by  a  disregard  of  such  trifling 
considerations.  But  small  profits  and  small  expenses  often  repeated 
amount  to  great  gains  and  losses :  and  of  this  a  large  capitalist  is 
often  a  sufficiently  good  calculator  to  be  practically  aware  ;  and  to 
arrange  his  business  on  a  system  which,  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently 
vigilant  superintendence,  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  habitual 
wast«  otherwise  incident  to  a  great  business.  But  the  managers  of 
a  joint  stock  concern  seldom  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to  the 
work,  to  enforce  unremittingly,  even  if  introduced,  through  every 
detail  of  the  business,  a  really  economical  system. 

From  considerations  of  this  nature,  Adam  Smith  was  led  to 
enunciate  as  a  principle,  that  joint  stock  companies  could  never  be 
expected  to  maintain  themselves  without  an  exclusive  privilege, 
except  in  branches  of  business  which,  like  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a  considerable  degree,  reduced  to 
fixed  rules.  This,  however,  is  one  of  ^ose  over-statements  of  a 
true  principle,  often  met  with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
were  few  instances  of  joint  stock  companies  Wijich  had  been  perman- 
ently successful  without  a  monopoly,  except  th^  class  of  cases  which 
he  referred  to  ;  but  since  his  time  there  have  beto  many ;  and  the 
regular  increase  both  of  the  spirit  of  combination  iind  of  the  ability 
to  combine  will  doubtless  produce  many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
his  observation  too  exclusively  on  the  superior  energy  and  more 
unremitting  attention  brought  to  a  business  in  which  the  whole 
stake  and  the  whole  gain  belong  to  the  persons  conducting  it ;  and 
he  overlooked  various  countervailing  considerations  which  go  a 
great  way  towards  neutralizing  even  that  great  point  of  superiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
intellectual  and  active  qualifications  of  the  directing  head.  The 
stimulus  of  individual  interest  is  some  security  for  exertion,  but 
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exertion  is  of  little  avail  if  theiutelUgence  exerted  is  of  an  inferior 
order,  wbicli  it  must  necessarily  be  in  the  majority  of  concerns 
carried  on  by  the  persons  chiefly  interested  in  them.  Where  the 
concern  is  large,  and  can  afford  a  remuneration  sufficient  to  attract 
a  class  of  candidates  superior  to  the  common  average,  it  is  possible 
to  select  for  the  general  management,  and  for  all  the  skilled  employ- 
ments of  a  subordinate  kind,  persons  of  a  degree  of  acquirement 
and  cultivated  intelligence  which  more  than  compensates  for  their 
inferior  interest  in  the  result.  Their  greater  perspicacity  enables 
them,  with  even  a  part  of  their  minds,  to  see  probabilities  of  advan- 
tage which  never  occur  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men  by  the  continued 
exertion  of  the  whole  of  theirs ;  and  their  superior  knowledge, 
and  habitual  rectitude  of  perception  and  of  judgment,  guard  them 
a^nst  blunders,  the  fear  of  which  would  prevent  the  others 
from  hazarding  their  interests  in  any  attempt  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine. 

It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  joint  stock  management,  that  the  persons  employed, 
whether  in  superior  or  in  subordinate  offices,  should  be  paid  wholly 
by  fixed  sakries.    There  are  modes  of  connecting  more  or  less 
intimately  the  interest  of  the  employes  with  the  pecuniary  success 
of  the  concern.    There  is  a  long  series  of  intermediate  positions, 
between  working  wholly  on  one's  own  account,  and  working  by  the 
day,  week,  or  year  for  an  invariable  payment.    Even  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  unskilled  labour,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  task-work,  or 
working  by  the  piece  :  and  the  superior  efficiency  of  this  is  so  well 
known,  that  judicious  employers  always  resort  to  it  when  the  work 
admits  of  being  put  out  in  definite  portions,  without  the  necessity 
of  too  troublesome  a  surveillance  to  guard  against  inferiority  in  the 
execution.    In  the  case  of  the  managers  of  joint  stock  companies, 
and  of  the  superintending  and  controlling  officers  in  many  private 
estAblishmentB,  it  is  a  common  enough  practice  to  connect  their 
pecuniary  interest  with  the  interest  of  their  employers,  by  giving 
them  part  of  thor  remuneration  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the 
profits.     The  personal  interest  thus  given  to  hired  servants  is  not 
compArable  in  intensity  to  that  of  the  owner  of  the  capital ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  be  a  very  material  stimulus  to  seal  and  carefulness,  and, 
when  added  to  the  advantage  of  superior  intelligence,  often  raises 
rh«*  quality  of  the  service  much  above  that  which  the  generaUty 
of   ma«ters  are  capable  of  rendering  to  themselves.    The  ulterior 
extenaiona  of  which  this  principle  of  remoneratioo  is  susceptible. 
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being  of  great  social  as  well  as  economical  importance,  will  be  more 
particularly  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  present  inquiry. 
As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large  establishments  generally, 
when  compared  with  small  ones,  whenever  competition  is  free  its 
results  will  show  whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency  is  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  case,  since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end  succeed  in  underselling  the 
other. 

§  3.  The  possibility  of  substituting  the  large  system  of  produc- 
tion for  the  small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  extent 
of  the  market.  The  large  system  can  only  be  advantageous  when  a 
large  amount  of  business  is  to  be  done  :  it  implies,  therefore,  either 
a  populous  and  flourishing  community,  or  a  great  opening  for 
exportation.  Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other  change  in  the  system 
of  production  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  condition  of 
capital.  It  is  chiefly  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  rck^eiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  seeking 
for  investment :  and  a  new  enterprise  is  much  sooner  and  more 
easily  entered  upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  withdrawing  capital 
from  existing  employments.  The  change  is  also  much  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  large  capitals  in  few  hands.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by  bringing  together  many  small 
sums.  But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally  well  suited  to  all 
branches  of  industry)  supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  commercial 
confidence  and  enterprise  diffused  through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are  the  largest  markets,  the 
widest  difhision  of  commercial  confidence  and  enterprise,  the  greatest 
annual  increase  of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of  large  capitals 
owned  by  individuals,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more  and 
more,  in  one  branch  of  industry  after  another,  large  establishments 
for  small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief  type  of  all  these  character- 
istics, there  is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  but  also,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  purchasers 
are  assembled,  of  shops  and  warehouses  for  conducting  retail 
business  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost  alwa3rs  able  to  undersell 
the  smaller  tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by  means  of  division 
of  labour,  and  the  economy  occasioned  by  Umiting  the  emplojrment 
of  skilled  agency  to  cases  where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising  from  the  great  scale  of  the 
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tranBactions ;  as  it  coBts  no  more  time,  and  not  much  more  exertion 
of  mind,  to  make  a  large  purohase,  for  example,  than  a  small  one, 
and  very  much  less  than  to  make  a  number  of  small  ones. 

With  a  view  merely  to  production,  and  to  the  greatest  efficiency 
of  labour,  this  change  is  wholly  beneficial.  In  some  cases  it  is 
attended  with  drawbacks,  rather  social  than  economical,  the  nature 
of  which  has  been  already  hinted  at.  But  whatever  disadvantages 
may  be  supposed  to  attend  on  the  change  from  a  small  to  a  large 
system  of  production,  they  are  not  appUcable  to  the  change  from  a 
large  to  a  still  larger.  When,  in  any  employment,  the  regime  of 
independent  small  producers  has  either  never  been  possible,  or  has 
been  superseded,  and  the  system  of  many  work-people  under  one 
management  has  become  fully  established,  from  that  time  any 
further  enlargement  in  the  scale  of  production  is  generally  an 
unqualified  benefit.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  how  great  an 
economy  of  labour  would  be  obtained  if  London  were  supplied  by 
a  single  gas  or  water  company  instead  of  the  existing  plurality. 
While  there  are  even  as  many  as  two,  this  implies  double  .estab* 
lishments  of  all  sorts,  when  one  only,  with  a  small  increase,  could 
probably  perform  the  whole  operation  equally  well  ;  double  sets 
of  machinery  and  works,  when  the  whole  of  the  gas  or  water 
required  could  generally  be  produced  by  one  set  only ;  even  double 
sets  of  pipes,  if  the  companies  did  not  prevent  this  needless  expense 
by  agreeing  upon  a  division  of  the  territory.  Were  there  only  one 
establishment,  it  could  make  lower  charges,  consistently  with  obtain- 
ing the  rate  of  profit  now  realized.  But  would  it  do  so  ?  Even  if  it 
did  not,  the  community  in  the  aggregate  would  still  be  a  gainer : 
since  the  shareholders  are  a  part  of  the  community,  and  they  would 
obtain  higher  profits  while  the  consumers  paid  only  the  same. 
It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  prices  are  ever  perman- 
ently kept  down  by  the  competition  of  these  companies.  Where 
competitors  are  so  few,  they  always  end  by  agreeing  not  to  compete. 
They  may  run  a  race  of  cheapness  to  ruin  a  new  candidate,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  established  his  footing  they  come  to  terms  with  him. 
When,  therefore,  a  business  of  real  public  importance  can  only  be 
carried  on  advantageously  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the 
lil>erty  of  competition  almost  illusory,  it  is  an  unthrifly  dispensation 
of  the  public  resources  that  several  costly  sets  of  arrangements 
4iioiiki  be  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  the  community 
thifl  one  service.  It  is  much  better  to  treat  it  at  once  as  a  public 
function ;    and  if  it  be  not  such  as  the  government  itself  could 
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beneficially  undertake,  it  should  be  made  over  entire  to  the  company 
or  association  which  will  perform  it  on  the  best  terms  for  the  public. 
In  the  case  of  railways,  for  example,  no  one  can  desire  to  see  the 
enormous  waste  of  capital  and  land  (not  to  speak  of  increased  nuis- 
ance) involved  in  the  construction  of  a  second  railway  to  connect  the 
same  places  already  united  by  an  existing  one  ;  while  the  two  would 
not  do  the  work  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  one,  and  after  a 
short  time  would  probably  be  amalgamated.  Only  one  such  line 
ought  to  be  permitted,  but  the  control  over  that  line  never  ought  to 
be  parted  with-  by  the  State,  unless  on  a  temporary  concession,  as 
in  France  ;  and  the  vested  right  which  ParUament  has  allowed  to  be 
acquired  by  the  existing  companies,  like  all  other  proprietary  rights 
which  are  opposed  to  public  utility,  is  morally  valid  only  as  a  claim 
to  compensation. 

§  4.  The  question  between  the  large  and  the  small  systems 
of  production  as  apptied  to  agriculture — between  large  and  small 
farming,  the  gra/nde  and  the  fetUe  culture — ^stands,  in  many  respects, 
on  difEerent  grounds  from  the  general  question  between  great  and 
small  industrial  establishments.  In  its  social  aspect,  and  as  an 
element  in  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  this  question  will  occupy  us 
hereafter :  but  even  as  a  question  of  production,  the  superiority 
of  the  large  system  in  agriculture  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  estab- 
lished as  in  manufactures. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  operations  of  agriculture 
are  Uttle  susceptible  of  benefit  from  the  division  of  labour.  There 
is  but  little  separation  of  employments  even  on  the  largest  farm. 
The  same  persons  may  not  in  general  attend  to  the  live  stock,  to  the 
marketing,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  but  much  beyond  that 
primary  and  simple  classification  the  subdivision  is  not  carried. 
The  combination  of  labour  of  which  agriculture  is  susceptible, 
is  chiefly  that  which  Mr.  Wakefield  terms  Simple  Co-operation ; 
several  persons  helping  one  another  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  But  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  this  able  writer 
attributes  more  importance  to  that  kind  of  co-operation,  in  reference 
to  agriculture  properly  so  called,  than  it  deserves.  None  of  the 
common  farming  operations  require  much  of  it.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar advantage  in  setting  a  great  number  of  people  to  work  together  in 
ploughing  or  digging  or  sowing  the  same  field,  or  even  in  mowing  or 
reaping  it  unless  time  presses.  A  single  family  can  generally  supply 
all  the  combination  of  labour  necessary  for  these  purposes.     And 
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m  the  works  in  which  an  union  of  many  efforts  is  really  needed, 
there  is  seldom  found  any  impracticability  in  obtaining  it  where 
farmB  are  small. 

The  waste  of  productive  power  by  subdivision  of  the  land  often 
amounts  to  a  great  evil,  but  this  applies  chiefly  to  a  subdivision 
80  minute,  that  the  cultivators  have  not  enough  land  to  occupy 
their  time.  Up  to  that  point  the  same  principles  which  recommend 
large  manufactories  are  applicable  to  agriculture.  For  the  greatest 
productive  efficiency,  it  is  generally  desirable  (though  even  this 
proposition  must  be  received  with  qualifications)  that  no  family  who 
have  any  land,  should  have  less  than  they  could  cultivate,  or  than 
will  fully  employ  their  cattle  and  tools.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  dimensions  of  large  farms,  but  of  what  are  reckoned  in  England 
very  small  ones.  The  large  farmer  has  some  advantage  in  the 
article  of  buildings.  It  does  not  cost  so  much  to  house  a  great 
number  of  cattle  in  one  building,  as  to  lodge  them  equally  well  in 
several  buildings.  There  is  also  some  advantage  in  implements. 
A  small  farmer  is  not  so  likely  to  possess  expensive  instruments. 
But  the  principal  agricultural  implements,  even  when  of  the  best 
construction,  are  not  expensive.  It  may  not  answer  to  a  small 
farmer  to  own  a  threshing  machine,  for  the  small  quantity  of  com 
he  has  to  thresh  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  machine  should 
not  in  every  neighbourhood  be  owned  in  common,  or  provided 
by  some  person  to  whom  the  others  pay  a  consideration  for  its  use ; 
especiaOy  as,  when  worked  by  steam,  they  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  moveable.*  ^  The  large  farmer  can  make  some  saving  in  cost  of 
carriage.  There  is  nearly  as  much  trouble  in  carr3dng  a.  small 
portion  of  produce  to  market,  as  a  much  greater  produce  ;  in  bringing 
home  a  small,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manures,  and  articles  of 
daily  consumption.  There  is  also  the  greater  cheapness  of  buying 
things  in  large  quantities.  These  various  advantages  must  count 
for  something,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  ought  to  count  for 
very  much.  In  England,  for  some  generations,  there  has  been 
little  experience  of  small  farms ;  but  in  Ireland  the  experience 
has  been  ample,  not  merely  under  the  worst  but  under  the  best 

*  [  1852]  The  observations  in  the  text  may  hereafter  require  some  degree 
fA  modific^tioQ  from  inventions  such  as  the  stean;  plough  and  the  reaping 
machine.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  improvements  on  the  relative  advan- 
ta^^ea  of  large  and  small  farms,  will  not  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instru- 
mnita,  but  on  their  costliness.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  will  be  such 
mm  to  make  them  inaccessible  to  small  farmers,  or  combinations  of  small  farmers. 

*  (This  reference  to  steam  threshing  machines  was  inserted  in  the  5th  ed. 
(1802) ;  and  **  until  lately  '*  in  the  reference  to  Ireland,  infra,  p.  149.] 
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management;  and  the  highest  Irish  authorities  may  be  cited  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  which  on  this  subject  commonly  prevails 
in  England.  Mr.  Blacker,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
agriculturists  and  successful  improvers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whose 
experience  was  chiefly  in  the  best  cultivated,  which  are  also  the  most 
minutely  divided,  parts  of  the  country,  was  of  opinion,  that  tenants 
holding  farms  not  exceeding  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  acres  could  live 
comfortably  and  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  any  large  farmer  whatever. 
"  I  am  firmly  persuaded,"  (he  says,*)  "  that  the  small  farmer  who 
holds  his  own  plough  and  digs  his  own  ground,  if  he  follows  a  proper 
rotation  of  crops,  and  feeds  his  cattle  in  the  house,  can  undersell 
the  large  farmer,  or  in  other  words  can  pay  a  rent  which  the  other 
cannot  afiord  ;  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many 
practical  men  who  have  well  considered  the  subject.  «  .  The 
English  farmer  of  700  to  800  acres  is  a  kind  of  man  approaching  to 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  must  have 
his  horse  to  ride,  and  his  gig,  and  perhaps  an  overseer  to  attend  to 
his  labourers ;  he  certainly  cannot  superintend  himself  the  labour 
going  on  in  a  farm  of  800  acres."  After  a  few  other  remarks,  he 
adds,  "  Besides  all  these  drawbacks,  which  the  small  farmer  knows 
little  about,  there  is  the  great  expense  of  carting  out  the  manure 
from  the  homestead  to  such  a  great  distance,  and  again  carting 
home  the  crop.  A  single  horse  will  consume  the  produce  of  more 
land  than  would  feed  a  small  farmer  and  his  wife  and  two  children. 
And  what  is  more  than  all,  the  large  farmer  says  to  his  labourers,  go 
to  your  work ;  but  when  the  small  farmer  has  occasion  to  hire  them, 
he  says,  come  ;  the  intelligent  reader  will,  I  dare  say,  understand 
the  difference." 

One  of  the  objections  most  urged  against  small  farms  is,  that 
they  do  not  and  cannot  maintain,  proportionally  to  their  extent, 
so  great  a  niunber  of  cattle  as  large  farms,  and  that  this  occasions 
such  a  deficiency  of  manure,  that  a  soil  much  subdivided  must 
always  be  impoverished.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  sub- 
division only  produces  this  effect  when  it  throws  the  land  into  the 
hands  of  cultivators  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  the  amount  of  Uve 
stock  suitable  to  the  size  of  their  farms.  A  small  farm  and  a  badly 
stocked  farm  are  not  synonymous.  To  make  the  comparison  fairly, 
we  must  suppose  the  same  amount  of  capital  which  is  possessed 
by  the  large  farmers  to  be  disseminated  among  the  small  ones. 

*  Prize  Essay  on  The  Management  of  Landed  Property  ir^  Ireland^   bv 
WiUiam  Blacker  (1837),  p.  23. 
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When  this  condition,  or  even  any  approach  to  it,  exists,  and  when 
stall  feeding  is  practised  (and  stall  feeding  now  begins  to  be  con- 
sidered good  economy  even  on  large  farms),  experience,  far  from 
bearing  ont  i^e  assertion  that  small  farming  is  unfavourable  to  the 
multiplication  of  cattle,  conclusively  establishes  the  very  reverse. 
The  abundance  of  cattle,  and  copious  use  of  manure,  on  the  small 
(arms  of  Flanders,  are  the  most  striking  features  in  that  Flemish 
agriculture  which  is  the  admiration  of  all  competent  judges,  whether 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.* 

*  **  The  number  of  beasts  fed  on  a  farm  of  whioh  the  whole  is  arable  land,** 
(says  the  elaborate  and  intelligent  treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry^  from  personal 
obsenration  and  the  best  sonrces,  published  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diifnaioii  of  Usefnl  Knowledge,)  "  is  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  whioh  the  food  is  prepared  for  the  catlJe.  A  beast  for  every 
tiiree  acres  of  land  is  a  common  proportion,  and  in  very  small  occupations, 
wheve  much  spade  husbandry  is  used,  the  proportion  is  still  greater.  After 
eompaiing  the  accounts  given  in  a  variety  of  places  and  situations  of  the 
average  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow  gives  when  fed  in  the  stall,  the  result  is, 
that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  our  best  dairy  farms,  and  the  quantity  of  butter 
made  ^m  a  given  quantity  of  milk  is  also  greater.  It  appears  astonishing 
that  the  occupier  of  only  ten  or  twelve  acres  M  light  arable  land  should  be  able 
to  maintain  four  or  five  cows,  but  the  fact  is  notorious  in  the  Waes  country." 
(ppi  09,  GO.) 

Hus  subject  is  treated  very  intelligently  in  the  work  of  M.  Passy,  Dea 
ByMmet  de  Culture  et  de  leur  Influence  8ur  VEconomie  SoctaUf  one  of  the 
mo0t  impartial  discussions,  as  between  the  two  systems,  which  has  yet  appeared 
in  France. 

**  Without  doubt  it  is  England  that,  on  an  equal  surface,  feeds  the  greatest 
number  of  animals ;  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Lombardy  can  alone  vie  with 
her  in  this  respect :  but  is  this  a  consequence  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
have  not  climate  and  local  situation  a  share  in  producing  it  ?  Of  this  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  whatever  may  have  been  said,  wherever  large 
aaad  small  cultivation  meet  in  the  same  place,  the  latter,  though  it  cannot 
support  as  many  sheep,  possesses,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  quantity 
ci  manaxe-producing  animals. 

•«  In  Beupum,  for  example,  the  two  provinces  of  smallest  farms  are  Antwerp 
and  East  Flanders,  and  they  possess  on  an  average  for  e^ery  100  hectares 
(2S0  aeres)  of  cultivated  land,  74  homed  cattle  and  14  sheep.  The  two  pro- 
vineea  where  we  find  the  large  farms  are  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  they  average, 
for  evenr  100  hectares  of  cultivated  ground,  only  30  homed  cattle  and  45  sheep. 
BedEootng,  as  is  the  custom,  ten  sheep  as  equal  to  one  head  of  homed  cattle, 
ve  find  in  the  first  ease,  the  equivalent  of  76  beasts  to  maintain  the  fecundity 
of  the  soil ;  in  the  latter  case  less  than  35,  a  differenee  which  must  be  called 
enonMMis.  (See  the  statistical  documents  published  by  the  JjCmister  of  the 
Interior.)  The  abondanee  of  animals,  in  the  parts  of  Belgium  which  are  most 
•obdivided,  is  neariy  as  great  as  in  England.  Calculating  the  number  in  Eng- 
land in  proportion  only  to  the  oultivated  ground,  there  are  for  each  100  hectares, 
4)5  horned  cattle  and  nearly  200  sheep,  together  equal  to  01  of  the  former, 
besng  only  an  excess  of  15.  It  should  benides  be  remembered,  that  in  Belgium 
staO  ieedW  being  continued  nearly  the  whole  year,  hardly  any  of  the  manure 
m  latt,  whOe  in  England  grazing  in  the  open  fields  diminishes  considerably 
Iha  quantity  whioh  ean  be  completely  utilized* 
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The  disadvantage,  when  disadvantage  there  is,  of  small  or  rather 
of  peasant  farming,  as  compared  with  capitalist  farming,  must 
chiefly  consist  in  inferiority  of  skill  and  knowledge ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  as  a  general  fact,  that  such  inferiority  exists.  Countries 
of  small  farms  and  peasant  farming,  Flanders  and  Italy,  had  a  good 
agriculture  many  generations  before  England,  and  theirs  is  still 
[1848],  as  a  whole,  probably  the  best  agriculture  in  the  world.  The 
empirical  sj^ill,  which  is  the  efEect  of  daily  and  close  observation, 

*'  Again,  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord,  the  arrondisaements  which  have  the 
smallest  farms  support  the  greatest  quantity  of  animals.  While  the  arrondisse- 
menta  of  Lille  and  Hazebrouok,  besides  a  greater  number  of  horses,  maintain 
the  equivalent  of  52  and  46  head  of  homed  cattle,  those  of  Dunkirk  and  Avesnes, 
where  the  farms  are  larger,  produce  the  equivalent  of  only  44  and  40  head. 
(See  the  statistics  of  France  published  by  the  Minister  of  CSommerce.) 

"  A  similar  examination  extended  to  other  portions  of  France  would  yield 
similar  results.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns,  no  doubt,  the  small 
farmers,  having  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  manure,  do  not  maintain  animals  : 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  kind  of  cultivation  which  takes  most  out  of  the  ground 
must  be  that  which  is  obliged  to  be  mostuotive  in  renewing  its  fertility.  Assur- 
edly the  small  farms  cannot  have  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  this  is  an 
inconvenience ;  but  they  support  more  horned  cattle  than  the  large  farms. 
To  do  so  is  a  necessity  they  cannot  escape  from,  in  any  country  where  the 
demands  of  consumers  require  their  existence :  if  they  could  not  fulfil  this 
condition,  they  must  perish. 

"  The  following  are  particulars,  the  exactness  of  which  is  fully  attested  by 
the  excellence  of  the  work  from  which  I  extract  them,  the  statistics  of  the 
commune  of  Vensat  (department  of  Puy  de  Ddme),  lately  published  by  Dr. 
Jusseraud,  mayor  of  the  commune.  They  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they 
throw  full  light  on  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  extension  of  small 
farming  has,  in  that  district,  produced  in  the  number  and  kind  of  animals 
by  whose  manure  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  kept  up  and  increased.  The 
commune  consists  of  1612  hectares,  divided  into  4600  parcelles,  owned  by  591 
proprietors,  and  of  this  extent  1466  hectares  arc  under  cultivation.  In  1790, 
seventeen  farms  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  twenty  others  the 
remainder.  Since  then  the  land  has  been  much  divided,  and  the  subdivision 
is  now  extreme.  What  has  been  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  cattle  ?  A 
considerable  increase.  In  1790  there  were  only  about  300  homed  cattle,  and 
from  1800  to  2000  sheep  ;  there  are  now  676  of  the  former  and  only  533  of  the 
latter.  Thus  1300  sheep  have  been  replaced  by  376  oxen  and  cows,  and  (all 
things  taken  into  account)  the  quantity  of  manure  has  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  490  to  729,  or  more  than  48  per  cent,  not  to  mention  that  the  animals  being 
now  stronger  and  better  fed,  yield  a  much  greater  contribution  than  formerly 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  ground. 

"Such  is  the  testimony  of  facts  on  the  point.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that 
small  farming  feeds  fewer  animals  than  large ;  on  the  contrary,  local  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  it  feeds  a  greater  number  :  and  this  is  only  what  might 
have  been  presumed ;  for,  requiring  more  from  the  soil,  it  is  obliged  to  take 
greater  pains  for  keeping  up  its  productiveness.  All  the  other  reproaches  cast 
upon  small  farming,  when  collated  one  by  one  with  facts  justly  appreciated, 
will  bo  seen  to  be  no  better  founded,  and  to  have  been  made  only  because  tho 
countries  compared  with  one  another  were  differently  situated  in  respect  to  tho 
general  oauses  of  agricultural  prosperity.'*     (pp.  116-120.) 
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peasant  farmers  often  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  traditional 
knowledge,  for  example,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  possessed  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  countries  where  the  best  wines  are  produced,  is 
extraordinary.  There  is  no  doubt  an  absence  of  science,  or  at  least 
of  theory  ;  and  to  some  extent  a  deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, 80  far  as  relates  to  the  introduction  of  new  processes.  There 
is  also  a  want  of  means  to  make  experiments,  which  can  seldom  be 
made  with  advantage  except  by  rich  proprietors  or  capitalists. 
As  for  those  systematic  improvements  which  operate  on  a  large  tract 
of  country  at  once  (such  as  great  works  of  draining  or  irrigation) 
or  which  for  any  other  reasons  do  really  require  large  numbers  of 
workmen  combining  their  labour,  these  are  not  in  general  to  be 
expected  from  small  farmers,  or  even  small  proprietors,  though 
combination  among  them  for  such  purposes  is  by  no  means  unex- 
ampled, and  will  become  more  conunon  as  their  intelligence  is  more 
developed. 

Against  these  disadvantages  is  to  be  placed,  where  the  tenure  of 
land  is  of  the  requisite  kind,  an  ardour  of  industry  absolutely 
unexampled  in  any  other  condition  of  agriculture.  This  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses  is  unanimous. 
The  working  of  the  petite  culture  cannot  be  fairly  judged  where  the 
small  cultivator  is  merely  a  tenant,  and  not  even  a  tenant  on  fixed 
conditions,  but  (as  until  lately  in  Ireland)  at  a  nominal  rent  greater 
than  can  be  paid,  and  therefore  practically  at  a  varying  rent  always 
amounting  to  the  utmost  that  can  be  paid.  To  understand  the 
subject,  it  must  be  studied  where  the  cultivator  is  the  proprietor, 
or  at  least  a  metayer  with  a  permanent  tenure ;  where  the  labour 
he  exerts  to  increase  the  produce  and  value  of  the  land  avails  wholly, 
or  at  least  partly,  to  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  descendants.  In 
another  division  of  our  subject,  we  shall  discuss  at  some  length 
the  important  subject  of  tenures  of  land,  and  I  defer  till  then  any 
citation  of  evidence  on  the  marvellous  industry  of  peasant  proprietors. 
It  may  suffice  here  to  appeal  to  the  immense  amount  of  gross  pro- 
duce which,  even  without  a  permanent  tenure,  EngUsh  labourers 
generally  obtain  from  their  Uttle  allotments ;  a  produce  beyond 
comparison  greater  than  a  large  farmer  extracts,  or  would  find 
it  his  interest  to  extract,  from  the  same  piece  of  land. 

And  this  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  why  large  cultivation  is 
generallv  most  advantageous  as  a  mere  investment  for  profit.  Land 
oocupied  by  a  large  farmer  is  not,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  farmed 
so  highly.    There  is  not  nearly  so  much  labour  expended  on  it.    This 
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is  not  on  account  of  any  economy  arising  from  combination  ot 
labour,  but  because,  by  employing  less,  a  greater  return  is  obtained  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay.  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one  to  pay 
others  for  exerting  all  the  labour  which  the  peasant^  or  even  the 
allotment-holder,  gladly  undergoes  when  the  fruits  are  to  be  wholly 
reaped  by  himself.  This  labour,  however,  is  not  unproductive  :  it 
all  adds  to  the  gross  produce.  With  anything  like  equality  of  skill 
and  knowledge,  the  large  farmer  does  not  obtain  nearly  so  much 
from  the  soil  as  the  small  proprietor,  or  the  small  farmer  with 
adequate  motives  to  exertion :  but  though  his  returns  are  less, 
the  labour  is  less  in  a  still  greater  degree,  and  as  whatever  labour 
he  employs  must  be  paid  for,  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  to  employ 
more. 

But  although  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  is  greatest,  cceteria 
fa/r%bu8y  under  small  cultivation,  and  although,  therefore,  a  country 
is  able  on  that  system  to  support  a  larger  aggregate  population,  it  is 
generally  assumed  by  English  writers  that  what  is  termed  the  net 
produce,  that  is,  the  surplus  after  feeding  the  cultivators,  must  be 
smaller ;    that  therefore,  the  population  disposable  for  all  other 
purposes,  for  manufactures,  for  commerce  and  navigation,  for  national 
defence,  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  for  the  liberal  professions, 
for  the  various  functions  of  government,  for  the  arts  and  literature, 
all  of  which  are  dependent  on  this  surplus  for  their  existence  as 
occupations,  must  be  less  numerous ;  and  that  the  nation,  therefore 
(waiving  all  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  actual  cultivators), 
must  be  inferior  in  the  principal  elements  of  national  power,  and 
in  many  of  those  of  general  well-being.     This,  however,  has  been 
taken  for  granted  much  too  readily.    Undoubtedly  the  non-agricul- 
tural population  will  bear  a  less  ratio  to  the  agricultural,  under 
small  than  under  large  cultivation.    But  that  it  will  be  less  numerous 
absolutely,  is  by  no  means  a  consequence.    If  the  total  population, 
agricultural  and  non-agricultural,  is  greater,  the  non-agricultural 
portion  may  be  more  numerous  in  itself,  and  may  yet  be  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  whole.     If  the  gross  produce  is  larger,  the  net  pro- 
duce may  be  larger,  and  yet  bear  a  smaller  ratio  to  the  gross  produce. 
Yet  even  Mr.  Wakefield  sometimes  appears  to  confound  these  distinct 
ideas.    In  France  it  is  computed  [1848]  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population  are  agricultural.    In  England,  at  most,  o^xe-third.    Hence 
Mr.  Wakefield  infers,  that  *'  as  in  France  only  three  people  are 
supported  by  the  labour  of  two  cultivators,  while  in  England  the 
labour  of  two  cultivators  supports  six  people,  English  agriculture  is 
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twice  as  productive  as  French  agriculture,"  owing  to  the  superior 
efficiency  of  large  farming  through  combination  of  labour.  But 
in  the  first  place,  the  facts  themselves  are  overstated.  The  labour 
of  two  persons  in  England  does  not  quite  support  six  people,  for 
there  is  not  a  little  [1848]  food  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  from  Ireland.  In  France,  too,  the  labour  of  two  cultivators 
does  much  more  than  supply  the  food  of  three  persons.  It  provides 
the  three  persons,  and  occasionally  foreigners,  with  flax,  hemp,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  with  silk,  oils,  tobacco,  and  latterly  sugar,  which  in 
England  are  wholly  obtained  from  abroad ;  nearly  aU  the  timber 
used  in  France  is  of  home  growth,  nearly  all  which  is  used  in  England 
is  imported ;  the  principal  fuel  of  France  is  [1848]  procured  and 
brought  to  market  by  persons  reckoned  among  agriculturists,  in 
England  by  persons  not  so  reckoned.  I  do  not  take  into  calculation 
hides  and  wool,  these  products  being  common  to  both  countries, 
nor  wine  or  brandy  produced  far  home  consumption,  since  England 
has  a  corresponding  production  of  beer  and  spirits ;  but  England 
has  [1848]  no  material  export  of  either  article,  and  a  great  importa- 
tion of  the  last,  while  France  supplies  wines  and  spirits  to  the  whole 
world.  I  say  nothing  of  fruit,  eggs,  and  such  minor  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  in  which  the  export  trade  of  France  is  [1865] 
enormous.  But  not  to  lay  undue  stress  on  these  abatements,  we 
will  take  the  statement  as  it  stands.  Suppose  that  two  persons,  in 
England,  do  bond  fide  produce  the  food  of  six,  while  in  France,  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  labour  of  four  is  requisite.  Does  it  follow 
that  England  must  have  a  larger  surplus  for  the  support  of  a  non- 
agricultural  population  ?  No ;  but  merely  that  she  can  devote 
two-thirds  of  her  whole  produce  to  the  purpose,  instead  of  one-third. 
Suppose  the  produce  to  be  twice  as  great,  and  the  one-third  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  two-thirds.  The  fact  might  be,  that  owing 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  employed. on  the  French  system, 
the  same  land  would  produce  food  for  twelve  persons  which  on  the 
English  system  would  only  produce  it  for  six  :  and  if  this  were  so, 
vhich  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  the  hypothesis, 
then  although  the  food  for  twelve  was  produced  by  the  labour  of 
n^ht,  while  the  six  were  fed  by  the  labour  of  only  two,  there  would 
lie  the  same  number  of  hands  disposable  for  other  employment  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
(art  is  so.  I  know  that  the  gross  produce  per  acre  in  France  as  a 
whole  (though  not  in  its  most  improved  districts)  averages  much  less 
than  in  England,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  fertility 
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of  the  two  countries,  England  has,  in  the  sense  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  much  the  largest  disposable  population.  But  the  disproportion 
certainly  is  not  to  be  measured  by  Mr.  Wakefield's  simple  criterion. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  agricultural  labour  in  the  United  States, 
where,  by  a  late  census  (1840),  four  families  in  every  five  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  agriculture,  must  be  still  more  inefficient  than  in 
France. 

The  inferiority  of  French  cultivation  (which,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  must  be  allowed  to  be  real,  though  much  exaggerated) 
is  probably  more  owing  to  the  lower  general  average  of  industrial 
skill  and  energy  in  that  country,  than  to  any  special  cause ;  and 
even  if  partly  the  effect  of  minute  subdivision,  it  does  not  prove 
that  small  farming  is  disadvantageous,  but  only  (what  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact)  that  farms  in  France  are  very  frequently  too  small,  and, 
what  is  worse,  broken  up  into  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
patches  or  parceUes,  most  inconveniently  dispersed  and  parted  from 
one  another. 

As  a  question,  not  of  gross,  but  of  net  produce,  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  grande  and  the  petite  culture,  especially  when  the  small 
farmer  is  also  the  proprietor,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  decided. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  good  judges  at  present  differ.  The  current 
of  English  opinion  is  [1848]  in  favour  of  large  farms :  on  the  Con- 
tinent, the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
Professor  Bau,  of  Heidelberg,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  elaborate  of  extant  treatises  on  political  economy, 
and  who  has  that  large  acquaintance  with  facts  and  authorities  on 
his  own  subject,  which  generally  characterises  his  countrymen, 
lays  it  down  as  a  settled  truth,  that  small  or  moderate-sized  farms 
yield  not  only  a  larger  gross  but  a  larger  net  produce  :  though,  he 
adds,  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  some  great  proprietors,  to  lead 
the  way  in  new  improvements.*  The  most  apparently  impartial 
and  discriminating  judgment  that  I  have  met  with  is  that  of  M. 
Passy,  who  (always  speaking  with  reference  to  net  produce)  gives 
his  verdict  in  favour  of  large  farms  for  grain  and  forage ;  but,  for 
the  kinds  of  culture  which  require  much  labour  and  attention, 
places  the  advantage  wholly  on  the  side  of  small  cultivation  ; 
including  in  this  description,  not  only  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and  labour  must  be  bestowed 
on  each  individual  plant,  but  also  roots,  leguminous  plants,  and 

*  See  pp.  352  and  353  of  a  French  translation  published  at  Bnisseb  in 
1S39,  by  M.  Fred,  de  Kemmeter,  of  Ghent 
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*  those  which  furnish  the  materials  of  manufactures.  The  small  size, 
and  consequent  multiplication,  of  farms,  according  to  all  authorities, 
are  extremely  favourable  to  the  abundance  of  many  minor  products 
of  agriculture.* 

It  is  evident  that  every  labourer  who  extracts  from  the  land 
more  than  his  own  food,  and  that  of  any  family  he  may  have, 

^  increases  the  means  of  supporting  a  non-agricultural  population. 
Even  if  his  surplus  is  no  more  than  enough  to  buy  clothes,  the 
labourers  who  make  the  clothes  are  a  non-agricultural  population, 
enabled  to  exist  by  food  which  he  produces.  Every  agricultural 
family,  therefore,  which  produces  its  own  necessaries,  adds  to  the 
net  produce  of  agriculture ;  and  so  does  every  person  born  on  the 
land,  who  by  employing  himself  on  it,  adds  more  to  its  gross  pro- 
duce than  the  mere  food  which  he  eats.  It  is  questionable  whether, 
even  in  the  most  subdivided  districts  of  Europe  which  are  cultivated 
by  the  proprietors,  the  multiplication  of  hands  on  the  soil  has  ap- 
proached, or  tends  to  approach,  within  a  great  distance  of  this  limit. 
In  Prance,  though  the  subdivision  is  confessedly  too  great,  there  is 
proof  positive  that  it  is  far  from  having  reached  the  point  at  which 
it  would  begin  to  diminish  the  power  of  supporting  a  non-agricultural 
population.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  great  increase  of  the 
towns  ;  which  have  of  late  [1848]  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  population  generally ,t  showing  (unless  the  condition  of  the 
town  labourers  is  becoming  rapidly  deteriorated,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe)  that  even  by  the  unfair  and  inapplicable  test  of 
proportions,  the  productiveness  of  agriculture  must  be  on  the  increase. 
This,  too,  concurrently  with  the  amplest  evidence  that  in  the  more 
improved  districts  of  France,  and  in  some  which,  until  lately,  were 
among  the  unimproved,  there  is  a  considerably  increased  consumption 
of  country  produce  by  the  country  population  itself. 

*  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  of  all  faults  which  can 
he  committed  by  a  scientific  writer  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
exaggeration,  and  assertion  beyond  the  evidence,  most  require  to  be 
guarded  against,  I  limited  myself  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work 

*  '*  In  the  department  of  the  Nord,"  says  M.  Passy,  "a  farm  of  20  hectares 
(fiOaeres)  produces  in  calves,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  and  eggs,  a  value  of  some- 
timca  1000  fimnos  (£40)  a  vear :  which,  deducting  expenses,  is  an  addition  to  the 
net  produee  of  16  to  20  nranos  per  hectare.*'    Dea  SysUmta  de  O'liZlure,  p.  114. 

t  [1857]  During  the  interval  between  the  census  of  1851  and  that  of  1856,  the 
incrwt  of  the  population  of  Paris  alone  exceeded  the  aggregate  increase  of  all 
VrmtMoe :  while  nearly  all  the  other  large  towns  likewise  showed  an  increase. 

1  \Thm  and  the  following  paragraph  were  added  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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to  the  foregoing  very  moderate  statements.  I  little  knew  how  much 
stronger  my  language  might  have  been  without  exceeding  the  truth, 
and  how  much  the  actual  progress  of  French  agriculture  surpassed 
anything  which  I  had  at  that  time  sufficient  grounds  to  affirm. 
The  investigations  of  that  eminent  authority  on  agricultural  statistics, 
M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France,  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  total  produce 
of  French  agriculture  has  doubled ;  profits  and  wages  having  both 
increased  in  about  the  same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  M. 
de  Lavergne,  whose  impartiality  is  one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is, 
moreover,  so  far  in  this  instance  from  the  suspicion  of  having  a  case 
to  make  out,  that  he  is  labouring  to  show,  not  how  much  French 
agriculture  has  accomplished,  but  how  much  still  remains  for  it  to 
do.  "  We  have  required  "  (he  says)  "  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bring  into  cultivation  two  million  hectares  "  (five  million  English 
acres)  '^  of  waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows,  double  our 
agricultural  products,  increase  our  population  by  30  per  cent,  our 
wages  by  100  per  cent,  our  rent  by  150  per  cent.  At  this  rate  we 
shall  require  three  quarters  of  a  century  more  to  arrive  at  the 
point  which  England  has  already  attained."  * 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely  now  heard  the  last  of  the 
incompatibility  of  small  properties  and  small  farms  with  agricultural 
improvement.  The  only  question  which  remains  open  is  one  of 
degree ;  the  comparative  rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
under  the  two  systems;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  both,  that  improvement 
is  greatest  under  a  due  admixture  between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter  on  the  question  between 
great  and  small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect  than  as  a  question 
of  production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  labour.  We  shall  return  to 
it  hereafter  as  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the 
physical  and  social  weU-being  of  the  cultivators  themselves ;  in 
which  aspects  it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  still  more  particular 
examination.^ 

*  Eeonomie  RuraU  de  la  France  dejmis  1789.  Par  M.  L^nce  de  Lavergne, 
Membre  de  rinstitat  et  de  la  8oci6t6  Centrale  d* Agriculture  de  France.  2na<« 
id.  p.  59. 

'  [See  Appendix  H.    Large  and  Small  Farming.] 


CHAPTER  X 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  LABOUR 

§  1.  We  have  now  suocessively  consideTed  each  of  the  agents 
or  conditions  of  production,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  efficacy 
of  these  various  agents  is  promoted.  In  order  to  come  to  an  end 
of  the  questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  production,  one  more, 
of  primary  importance,  remains. 

Production  is  not  a  fixed,  but  an  increasing  thing.  When 
not  kept  back  by  bad  institutions,  or  a  low  state  of  the  arts  of 
life,  the  produce  of  industry  has  usually  tended  to  increase ;  stimu- 
lated *not  only  by  the  desire  of  the  producers  to  augment  their 
means  of  consumption,  but  by  the  increasing  number  of  the  con- 
sumers. Nothing  in  political  economy  can  be  of  more  importance 
than  to  ascertain  the  law  of  this  increase  of  production ;  the  con- 
ditions to  which  it  is  subject :  whether  it  has  practically  any  limits, 
and  what  these  are.  There  is  also  no  subject  in  political  economy 
which  is  popularly  less  understood,  or  on  which  the  errors  committed 
are  of  a  character  to  produce,  and  do  produce,  greater  mischief. 

We  have  seen  that  the  essential  requisites  of  production  are 
three — labour,  capital,  and  natural  agents ;  the  term  capital 
including  all  external  and  physical  requisites  which  are  products 
of  labour,  the  term  natural  agents  all  those  which  are  not.  But 
among  natural  agents  we  need  not  take  into  account  those  which, 
existing  in  unlimited  quantity,  being  incapable  of  appropriation, 
and  never  altering  in  their  qualities,  are  always  ready  to  lend  an 
equal  d^ree  of  assistance  to  production,  whatever  may  be  its 
extent ;  as  air,  and  the  Hght  of  the  sun.  Being  now  about  to  con- 
sider the  impediments  to  production,  not  the  faciUties  for  it,  we 
need  advert  to  no  other  natural  agents  than  those  which  are  liable 
to  be  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  in  productive  power.  These 
may  be  all  represented  by  the  term  land.  Land,  in  the  narrowest 
-acceptation,  as  the  source  of  agricultural  produce,  is  the  chief 
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of  them ;    and  if  we  extend  the  tenn  to  mines  and  fisheries — to 

what  is  found  in  the  earth  itself,  or  in  the  waters  which  partly 

I  cover  it,  as  well  as  to  what  is  grown  or  fed  on  its  surface,  it 

^  embraces   everything  with  which   we  need    at    present   concern 

ourselves. 

We  may  say,  then,  without  a  greater  stretch  of  language  than 
under  the  necessary  explanation  is  permissible,  that  the  requisites 
of  production  are  Labour,  Capital,  and  Land.  The  increase  of 
production,  therefore,  depends  on  the  properties  of  these  elements. 
It  is  a  result  of  the  increase  either  of  the  elements  themselves,  or  of 
their  productiveness.  The  law  of  the  increase  of  production  must 
be  a  consequence  of  the  laws  of  these  elements ;  the  limits  to  the 
increase  of  production  must  be  the  limits,  whatever  they  are, 
set  by  those  laws.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  three  elements 
successively,  with  reference  to  this  effect ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
law  of  the  increase  of  production,  viewed  in  respect  of  its  dependence, 
first  on  Labour,  secondly  on  Capital,  and  lastly  on  Land. 

§  2.    The  increase  of  labour  is  the  increase  of  mankind ;    of 
population.     On  this  subject  the  discussions  excited  by  the  Essay 
of  Mr.  Malthus  have  made  the  truth,  though  by  no  means  universallj 
admitted,  yet  so  fully  known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of  the 
1  question  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  will  probably 

on  the  present  occasion  suffice. 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may 
•  be  regarded  as  infinite.     There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetable  or 

animal,  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and 
to  the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not  in  a  small  number  of 
years  overspread  every  region  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  climate 
was  compatible  with  its  existence.  The  degree  of  possible  rapidity  is 
different  in  different  orders  of  beings;  but  in  all  it  is  sufficient, 
for  the  earth  to  be  very  speedily  filled  up.  There  are  many  species 
of  vegetables  of  which  a  single  plant  will  produce  in  one  year  the 
germs  of  a  thousand ;  if  only  two  come  to  maturity,  in  fourteen 
years  the  two  will  have  midtiplied  to  sixteen  thousand  and  more. 
It  is  but  a  moderate  case  of  fecimdity  in  animals  to  be  capable  of 
quadruphng  their  numbers  in  a  single  year ;  if  they  only  do  as  much, 
in  half  a  century,  ten  thousand  will  have  swelled  within  two  centuries 
)   '  to  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half.    The  capacity  of  increase 

)    '  is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical  progression :    the  numerical  ratio 

alone  is  different. 
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To  this  property  of  organized  beings,  the  human  species  forms 
no  exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and  the  actual 
multiplication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were 
exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exercised  to  the  utmost,  and 
yet,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  known  to  exist,  which 
are  those  of  a  fertile  region  colonized  from  an  industrious  and 
civilised  community,  population  has  continued,  for  several  genera- 
tions, independently  of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not 
much  more  than  twenty  years.*  That  the  capacity  of  multiplication 
in  the  human  species  exceeds  even  this,  is  evident  if  we  consider  how 
great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children  to  a  family,  where  the 
climate  is  good  and  early  marriages  usual ;  and  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  them  die  before  the  age  of  maturity,  in  the  present  state 
of  hygienic  knowledge,  where  the  locaUty  is  healthy,  and  the  family 
adequately  provided  with  the  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  increase,  if  we  only  assume,  that  in  a 
^ood  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  each  generation  may  be 
double  the  number  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propositions  might  still  have 
required  considerable  enforcement  and  illustration ;  but  the  evidence 
of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestable,  that  they  have  made  their 
way  against  all  lands  of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
axiomatic  :  though  the  extreme  reluctance  felt  to  admitting  them 
every  now  and  then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  theory,  speedily 
forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase  in  different  circumstances, 
through  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity  of  the  human 
•pecies  to  the  exigencies  of  society.f    The  obstacle  to  a  just  under- 

*  [1805]  This  hM  been  disputed ;  but  the  highest  estimate  I  have  seen  of 
fh^  term  which  population  requires  for  doubling  itself  in  the  United  States, 
independently  of  immigrants  and  of  their  progeny — that  of  Mr.  Carey — does 
1UA  exceed  thirty  years. 

f  [1S52]  One  of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Doubleday,  may  be  thought  to 
tvi|aire  a  passing  notice,  because  it  has  of  late  obtained  soine  followers,  and 
l«-eacse  it  derives  a  semblance  of  support  from  the  genera]  analogies  of  organic 
hi*.  This  theory  maintains  that  the  fecundity  of  the  human  animal,  and  of 
^  oihcT  Kvtng  beings,  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nutriment : 
that  aa  anderfed  population  multiplies  rapidly,  but  that  aU  classes  in  comfort- 
•Ue  ciretimstances  are,  by  a  physiological  law,  so  unprolific,  as  seldom  to  keep 
«p  tlicir  nnmben  without  being  recruited  from  a  poorer  class.  There  is  no 
doabi  ihmX  a  positive  excess  of  nutriment,  in  animals  as  well  as  in  fruit  trees, 
m  unfavoiirabtB  to  reproduction  ;  and  it  iei  quite  possible,  though  by  no  means 
(«ov««l«  that  XYvb  physiological  conditions  of  fecundity  may  exist  in  the  greatest 
(l«^cree  when  the  supply  of  food  is  somewhat  stinted.  But  any  one  who  might 
b*-  mrliiitd  to  draw  from  this,  even  if  admitted,  conclusions  at  variance  with 
*v  prtnnples  of  Mr.  Malthus,  needs  only  be  invited  to  look  through  a  volume 
«4  thr  Peerage,  and  observe  the  enormous  families,  almost  universal  in  that 
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standing  of  the  subject  does  not  arise  from  these  theories,  but  from 
too  confused  a  notion  of  the  causes  which,  at  most  times  and  places, 
keep  the  actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far  behind  the  capacity. 

§  3.  Those  causes,  nevertheless,  are  in  no  way  mysterious. 
What  prevents  the  population  of  hares  and  rabbits  from  over- 
stocking the  earth  ?  Not  want  of  fecundity,  but  causes  very 
difierent :  many  enemies,  and  insufficient  subsistence  ;  not  enough 
to  eat,  and  liability  to  be  eaten.  In  the  human  race,  which  is  not 
generally  subject  to  the  latter  inconvenience,  the  equivalents  for 
it  are  war  and  disease.  If  the  multiplication  of  mankind  proceeded 
only  like  that  of  the  other  animals,  from  a  blind  instinct, 
it  would  be  limited  in  the  same  manner  with  theirs ;  the  births 
would  be  as  numerous  as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  species 
admitted  of,  and  the  population  would  be  kept  down  by  deaths.* 
But  the  conduct  of  human  creatures  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
foresight  of  consequences,  and  by  impulses  superior  to  mere  animal 
instincts :    and  they  do  not,  therefore,  propagate  like  swine,  but 

class  ;  or  call  to  mind  the  large  families  of  the  English  clergy,  and  generally  of 
the  middle  classes  of  England. 

[1865]  It  is,  besides,  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Carey,  that,  to  be  consistent 
with  Mr.  Doubleday's  theory,  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  apart  from  immigration,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  on  record. 

[1865]  Mr.  Carey  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  also  grounded  on  a  physiological 
truth,  that  the  total  sum  of  nutriment  received  by  an  organized  body  directs 
itself  in  Iskrgest  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are  most  used ; 
from  which  he  anticipates  a  dimiuution  in  the  fecundity  of  human  beings,  not 
through  more  abundant  feeding,  but  through  the  greater  use  of  their  brains 
incident  to  an  advanced  civilization.  There  is  considerable  plausibility  in  this 
speculation,  and  experience  may  hereafter  confirm  it.  But  the  change  in  the 
human  constitution  which  it  supposes,  if  ever  realized,  will  conduce  to  the 
expected  effect  rather  by  rendenng  physical  self-restraint  easier,  than  by  dis- 
pensing with  its  necessity  ;  since  the  most  rapid  known  rate  of  multiplication 
IS  quite  compatible  with  a  very  sparing  employment  of  the  multiplying  power. 

*  [1865]  Mr.  Carey  expatiates  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  matter 
tends  to  assume  the  highest  form  of  organization,  the  human,  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  it  assumes  the  lower  forms,  which  compose  human  food ;  that  human 
beings  multiply  faster  than  turnips  and  cabbages.  But  the  limit  to  the  increase 
of  mankind,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus,  does  not  depend  on  the 
power  of  increase  of  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  on  the  limited  quantity  of  the 
land  on  which  they  can  be  grown.  So  long  as  the  quantity  of  land  is  practically 
unlimited,  which  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  food,  consequently,  can  bic 
increased  at  the  highest  rate  which  is  natural  to  it,  mankind  also  may,  without 
augmented  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence,  increase  at  their  highest  rate. 
When  Mr.  Carey  can  show,  not  that  turnips  and  cabbages,  but  that  the  soil 
itself,  or  the  nutritive  elements  contained  in  it,  tend  naturally  to  multiply,  and 
that  too  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  most  rapid  possible  increase  of  mankind,  he 
will  have  said  something  to  the  purpose,  lill  then,  this  part  at  least  of  hia 
argument  may  be  considered  as  non-existent. 
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are  capable,  though  in  very  unequal  degrees,  of  being  withheld  by 
prudence,  or  by  the  social  affections,  from  giving  existence  to  beings 
bom  only  to  misery  and  premature  death.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind rise  above  the  condition  of  the  beasts,  population  is  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  want  rather  than  by  want  itself.  Even  where  there 
is  no  question  of  starvation,  many  are  similarly  acted  upon  by  the 
apprehension  of  losing  what  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
decencies  of  their  situation  in  life.  Hitherto  no  other  motives  than 
these  two  have  been  found  strong  enough,  in  the  generality  of 
mankind,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  increase.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  a  great  majority  of  the  middle  and  the  poorer  classes, 
whenever  free  from  external  control,  to  marry  as  early,  and  in 
most  countries  to  have  as  many  children,  as  was  consistent  with 
maintaining  themselves  in  the  condition  of  life  which  they  were 
bom  to,  or  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  theirs.  Among  the 
middle  classee,  in  many  individual  instances,  there  is  an  additional 
restraint  exercised  from  the  desire  of  doing  more  than  maintaining 
their  circumstances — of  improving  them ;  but  such  a  desire  is 
rarely  found,  or  rarely  has  that  effect,  in  the  labouring  classes.  If 
they  can  bring  up  a  family  as  they  were  themselves  brought  up, 
even  the  prudent  among  them  are  usually  satisfied.  Too  often 
they  do  not  think  even  of  that,  but  rely  on  fortune,  or  on  the 
resources  to  be  found  in  legal  or  voluntary  charity. 

In  a  very  backward  state  of  society,  like  that  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  many  parts  of  Asia  at  present  [1848],  population 
is  kept  down  by  actual  starvation.  The  starvation  does  not  take 
place  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  which  in  those 
states  of  society  are  much  more  frequent  and  more  extreme  than 
Europe  is  now  accustomed  to.  In  these  seasons  actual  want,  or  the 
maladies  consequent  on  it,  carry  off  numbers  of  the  population, 
which  in  a  succession  of  favourable  years  again  expands,  to  be  again 
craelly  decimated.  In  a  more  improved  state,  few,  even  among 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  are  limited  to  actual  necessaries,  and  to  a 
bare  sufficiency  of  those :  and  the  increase  is  kept  within  bounds, 
not  by  excess  of  deaths,  but  by  limitation  of  births.  The  limitation 
is  thought  about  in  various  ways.  In  some  countries,  it  is  the 
result  of  prudent  or  conscientious  self-restraint.  There  is  a  con- 
dition to  which  the  labouring  people  are  habituated ;  they  perceive 
that  by  having  too  numerous  families,  they  must  sink  below  that 
condition,  or  fail  to  transmit  it  to  their  children ;  and  this  they 
do  not  choose  to  submit  to.    The  countries  in  which,  so  far  as  is 
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known,  a  great  degree  of  voluntary  prudence  has  been  longest 
practised  on  this  subject,  are  [1848]  Norway  and  parts  of  Switzerland. 
Concerning  both,  there  happens  to  be  unusually  authentic  informa- 
tion ;  many  facts  were  carefully  brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  much  additional  evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time. 
In  both  these  countries  the  increase  of  population  is  very  slow ; 
and  what  checks  it,  is  not  multitude  of  deaths,  but  fewness  of  births. 
Both  the  births  and  the  deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  proportion 
to  the  population ;  the  average  duration  of  life  is  the  longest  in 
Europe ;  the  population  contains  fewer  children,  and  a  greater 
proportional  number  of  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  than  is  known 
to  be  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity  of  births 
tends  directly  to  prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances ;  and  the  same  prudence  is  doubtless  exercised  in 
avoiding  causes  of  disease,  as  in  keeping  clear  of  the  principal  cause 
]  of  poverty.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  countries  thus 

honourably  distinguished  are  countries  of  small  landed  proprietors. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  prudence  and  forethought, 
which  perhaps  might  not  be  exercised  by  the  people  themselves, 
are  exercised  by  the  state  for  their  benefit ;  marriage  not  being 
permitted  until  the  contracting  parties  can  show  that  they  have 
the  prospect  of  a  comfortable  support.  Under  these  laws,  of  which 
I  shall  speak  more  fuUy  hereafter,  the  condition  of  the  people  is 
reported  to  be  good,  and  the  illegitimate  births  not  so  numerous 
as  niight  be  expected.  There  are  places,  again,  in  which  the  re- 
straijiing  cause  seems  to  be  not  so  much  individual  prudence,  as 
some  general  and  perhaps  even  accidental  habit  of  the  country. 
In  the  rural  districts  of  England,  during  the  last  century,  the  growth 
of  population  was  very  effectually  repressed  by  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  cottage  to  live  in.  It  was  the  custom  for  unmarried 
laboiurers  to  lodge  and  board  with  their  employers ;  it  was  the 
custom  for  married  labourers  to  have  a  cottage :  and  the  rule  of 
the  English  poor  laws  by  which  a  parish  was  charged  with  the 
support  of  its  unemployed  poor,  rendered  landowners  averse  to 
promote  marriage.  About  the  end  of  the  century,  the  great  demand 
for  men  in  war  and  manufactures  made  it  be  thought  a  patriotic 
thing  to  encourage  population :  and  about  the  same  time  the 
growing  inclination  of  farmers  to  live  like  rich  people,  favoured 
as  it  was  by  a  long  period  of  high  prices,  made  them  desirous  of 
keeping  inferiors  at  a  greater  distance,  and,  pecuniary  motives  arising 
from  abuses  of  the  poor  laws  being  superadded^  they  gradually 
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drove  tiheir  labourers  into  cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no  longer 
refused  permission  to  build.  In  some  countries  an  old  standing 
custom  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she  had  spun  and  woven 
for  herself  an  ample  trottsaecm  (destined  for  the  supply  of  her  whole 
subsequent  Ufe),  is  said  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial  check  to 
population.  In  England,  at  present  [1848],  the  influence  of  pru- 
dence in  keeping  down  multiplication  is  seen  by  the  diminished 
number  of  marriages  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  years  when 
trade  is  bad. 

« 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by  which  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase,  an  acceleration 
of  the  rate  very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of  the  motives  to 
restraint.^  It  is  but  rarely  that  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  do  anything  more  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  use 
they  commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  advantageous  change  in  their 
circumstances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form  which,  by  augmenting 
the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of  the  benefit. 
Unless,  either  by  their  general  improvement  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising  their  habitual  standard  of 
comfortable  living,  they  can  be  taught  to  make  a  better  use  of 
favourable  circumstances,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  for  them ; 
the  most  promising  schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous, 
but  not  a  happier  people.  By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean  that 
(when  any  such  there  is)  down  to  which  they  will  multiply,  but  not 
lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in  education,  civilization,  and 
social  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this  standard  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  rising  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Subcdstence  and  employment  in 
England  have  never  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty 
years  [1862],  but  every  census  since  1821  showed  a  smaller  propor- 
tional increase  of  population  than  that  of  the  period  preceding; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agriculture  and  industry  is  increasing 
in  a  pn^ressive  ratio,  while  the  population  exhibits,  in  every 
quinquennial  census,  a  smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the  population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  will  be  considered  in  another 
place  :  in  the  present  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely  as  one  of  the 


'  [So  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1862).    The  original  aeoond  olause  of  the  sentenoe 
•ctirity 
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elements  of  Production  :  and  in  that  character  we  could  not  dispense 
with  pointing  out  the  unlimited  extent  of  its  natural  powers  of 
increase,  and  the  causes  owing  to  which  so  small  a  portion  of  that 
unlimited  power  is  for  the  most  part  actually  exercised.  After  this 
brief  indicatioii,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  other  elements.^  * 

^  [See  Appendix  I.     PopuiaiionJ\ 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OF  THE  LAW  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF  CAPITAL 

§  1.  The  reqtdsites  of  production  being  labour,  capital,  and 
land,  it  baa  been  seen  from  tbe  preceding  chapter  that  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  increase  of  production  do  not  arise  from  the  first  of 
these  elements.  On  the  side  of  labour  there  is  no  obstacle  to  an 
increase  of  production,  indefinite  in  extent  and  of  unslackening 
rapidity.  Population  has  the  power  of  increasing  in  an  uniform  and 
rapid  geometrical  ratio.  If  the  only  essential  condition  of  produc- 
tion were  labour,  the  produce  might,  and  naturally  would,  increase  in 
the  same  ratio ;  and  there  would  be  no  limit,  until  the  numbers  of 
mankind  were  brought  to  a  stand  from  actual  want  of  space. 

But  production  has  other  requisites,  and  of  these,  the  one  which 
we  shall  next  consider  is  Capital.  There  cannot  be  more  people  in 
any  country,  or  in  the  world,  than  can  be  supported  from  the  produce 
of  past  labour  until  that  of  present  labour  comes  in.  There  will  be 
no  greater  number  of  productive  labourers  in  any  country,  or  in  the 
wodd,  tiian  can  be  supported  from  that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
past  labour  which  is  spared  from  the  enjoyments  of  its  possessor  for 
poriKMes  of  reproduction,  and  is  termed  Capital.  We  have  next, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  increase  of  capital : 
the  causes  by  which  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  is  determined,  and 
the  necessary  limitations  of  that  increase. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  product  of  saving,  that  is,  of  abstinence 
from  present  consumption  for  the  sake  of  a  future  good,  the  increase 
ol  capital  must  depend  upon  two  things — the  amount  of  the  fund 
from  which  saving  can  be  made,  and  the  strength  of  the  dispositions 
which  prompt  to  it. 

The  fund  from  which  saving  can  be  made,  is  the  surplus  of  the 
produce  of  labour,  after  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all 
concerned  in  the  production  :  including  those  employed  in  replacing 
the  materials,  and  keeping  the  fixed  capital  in  repair.  ,  More  than 
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this  surplus  cannot  be  saved  under  any  circumstances.  As  much 
as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved,  always  might  be«  This  surplus  is 
the  fund  from  which  the  enjoyments,  as  distinguished  from  the 
necessaries,  of  the  producers  are  provided  ;  it  is  the  fund  from  which 
all  are  subsisted,  who  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  production ; 
and  from  which  all  additions  are  made  to  capital*  It  is  the  real  net 
produce  of  the  coimtry*  The  phrase,  net  produce,  is  often  taken  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  to  denote  only  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  under  the  idea  that  nothing  can  be  included 
in  the  net  produce  of  capital,  but  what  is  returned  to  the  owner  of 
the  capital  after  replacing  his  expenses.  But  this  is  too  narrow  an 
acceptation  of  the  term.  The  capital  of  the  employer  forms  the 
Revenue  of  the  labourers,  and  if  this  exceeds  the  necessaries  of  life, 
it  gives  them  a  surplus  which  they  may  either  expend  in  enj.oyments, 
or  save.  For  every  purpose  for  which  there  can  be  occasion  to 
fipeak  of  the  net  produce  of  industry,  this  surplus  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  When  this  is  included,  and  not  otherwise,  the  net 
produce  of  the  country  is  the  measure  of  its  effective  power ;  of 
what  it  can  spare  for  any  purposes  of  pubhc  utility,  or  private 
indulgence ;  the  portion  of  its  produce  of  which  it  can  dispose  at 
pleasure  ;  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  attain  any  ends,  or  gratify 
any  wishes,  either  of  the  government  or  of  individuals  ;  which  it  can 
either  spend  for  its  satisfaction,  or  save  for  future  advantage. 

The  amount  of  this  fund,  this  net  produce,  this  excess  of  produc- 
tion above  the  physical  necessaries  of  the  producers,  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  determine  the  amount  of  saving.  The  greater  the 
produce  of  labour  after  supporting  the  labourers,  the  more  there  is 
which  can  be  saved.  The  same  thing  also  partly  contributes  to 
determine  how  much  vnU  be  saved.  A  part  of  the  motive  to  saving 
consists  in  the  prospect  of  deriving  an  income  from  savings ;  in 
the  fact  that  capital,  employed  in  production,  is  capable  of  not  only 
reproducing  itself  but  yielding  an  increase.  The  greater  the  profit 
that  can  be  made  from  capital,  the  stronger  is  the  motive  to  its 
accumulation.  That  indeed  which  forms  the  inducement  to  save, 
is  not  the  whole  of  the  fund  which  supplies  the  means  of  saving, 
not  the  whole  net  produce  of  the  land,  capital,  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, but  only  a  part  of  it,  the  part  which  forms  the  remuneration 
of  the  capitalist,  and  is  called  profit  of  stock.  It  will  however  be 
readily  enough  understood,  even  previously  to  the  explanations 
which  will  be  given  hereafter,  that  when  the  general  productiveness 
of  labour  and  capital  is  great,  the  returns  to  the  capitalist  are  likely 
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to  be  large,  and  tliat  some  proportion,  though  not  an  uniform  one, 
will  commonly  obtain  between  the  two* 

$  2«  But  the  disposition  to  save  does  not  wholly  depend  on 
Ae  external  inducement  to  it ;  on  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  made 
from  savings.  With  the  same  pecuniary  inducement,  the  inclina- 
tion  is  very  different,  in  different  persons,  and  in  different  commu- 
nities. The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  unequal  strength, 
not  only  according  to  the  varieties  of  individual  character,  but  to  the 
general  state  of  society  and  civilization.  Like  all  other  moral 
attdbutes,  it  is  one  in  which  the  human  race  exhibits  great  differ- 
ences, conformably  to  the  diversity  of  its  circumstances  and  the 
stage  of  its  progress. 

On  topics  which  if  they  were  to  be  fully  investigated  would  exceed 
the  bounds  that  can  be  allotted  to  them  in  this  treatise,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  refer  to  other  works  in  which  the  necessary 
developments  have  been  presented  more  at  length.  On  the  subject 
of  Population  this  valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  cele-* 
biated  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  on  the  point  which  now  occupies 
us  I  can  refer  with  equal  confidence  to  another,  though  a  less  known 
vodc.  New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  by  Dr.  Rae.*  In  no 
other  book  known  to  me  is  so  much  light  thrown,  both  from 
pnnciple  and  history,  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital. 

AU^accamulation  involves  the  sacrifice  of  a  present,  for  the  sake 
of  a  future  good.    But  the  expediency  of  such  a  sacrifice  varies 

^  Thk  treatise  is  an  example,  such  as  not  unfrequently  presents  itself, 
ham  orach  more  depends  on  accident,  than  on  the  qualities  of  a  book,  in  deter- 
mimng  its  reception.  Had  it  appeared  at  a  suitable  time,  and  been  favoured 
by  circiUDstaDces,  -it  would  have  had  every  requisite  for  great  success.  The 
uthor,  a  Scotchman  settled  in  the  United  States,  unites  much  knowledge,  an 
original  Tein  of  thought,  a  considerable  turn  for  philosophic  generaUties,  and  a 
manner  of  exposition  and  illustration  calculated  to  make  ideas  tell  not  only 
for  what  they  are  worth,  hut  for  more  than  they  arg  worth,  and  which  some- 
times,  I  think,  has  that  effect  in  the  writer's  own  mind.  The  principal  fault  ol 
thf'  book  is  the  position  of  antagonism  in  which,  with  the  controversial  spirit 
apt  to  be  found  in  those  who  have  new  thoughts  on  old  subjects,  he  has  placed 
luiBseif  towards  Adam  Smith.  I  call  this  a  fault,  (though  I  think  many  of  the 
critieinna  just,  and  some  of  them  far-seeing,)  because  there  is  much  less  real 
(liflerenoe  of  opinion  than  might  be  supposed  from  Dr.  Rae*s  animadversions  ; 
•nd  beeanse  what  he  has  foimd  vulnerable  in  his  great  predecessor  is  chiefly 
the  *•  hnman  too  mvch  '*  in  his  premises;  the  portion  of  them  that  is  over  and 
above  what  was  either  required  or  is  actually  used  for  the  establishment  of  his 
cmdusioos.  [A  re-arranged  reprint  of  John  Rae's  New  PrineipUs  of  Political 
£(amtmf  (1834)  has  been  edited  by  Professor  Mixter,  and  published  (1905) 
Bfider  the  tatie  The  Soeiologieai  Theory  of  Capiial,] 
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veiy  much  in  different  states  of  circumstances  ;  and  tlie  willingness 
to  make  it  varies  still  more. 

In  weigldng  the  future  against  the  present,  the  uncertainty 
of  all  things  future  is  a  leading  element ;  and  that  uncertainty  is  of 
very  different  degrees.  "  All  circumstances  "  therefore, "  increasing 
the  probability  of  the  provision  we  make  for  futurity  being  enjoyed  by 
ourselves  or  others,  tend  "  justly  and  reasonably  "  to  give  strength 
to  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  Thus  a  healthy  climate  or 
occupation,  by  increasing  the  probability  of  life,  has  a  tendency  to 
add  to  this  desire.  When  engaged  in  safe  occupations,  and  living  in 
healthy  countries,  men  are  much  more  apt  to  be  frugal,  than  in 
unhealthy  or  hazardous  occupations,  and  in  climates  pernicious  to 
human  life.  Sailors  and  soldiers  are  prodigab.  In  the  West  Indies, 
New  Orleans,  the  East  Indies,  the  expenditure  of  the  inhabitants  is 
profuse.  The  same  people,  coming  to  reside  in  the  healthy  parts  of 
Europe,  and  not  getting  into  the  vortex  of  extravagant  fashion, 
live  economically.  War  and  pestilence  have  always  waste  and 
luxury  among  the  other  evils  that  follow  in  their  train.  For  similar 
reasons,  whatever  gives  security  to  the  affairs  of  the  community 
is  favourable  to  the  strength  of  this  principle.  In  this  respect  the 
general  prevalence  of  law  and  order,  and  the  prospect  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  and  tranquillity,  have  considerable  influence.*'* 
The  more  perfect  the  security,  the  greater  will  be  the  effective 
strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation.  Where  property  is  less  safe^ 
or  the  vicissitudes  ruinous  to  fortunes  are  more  frequent  and  severe, 
fewer  persons  will  save  at  all,  and  of  those  who  do,  many  will  require 
the  inducement  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit  on  capital,  to  make  them 
prefer  a  doubtful  future  to  the  temptation  of  present  enjoyment. 

These  are  considerations  which  affect  the  expediency,  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  of  consulting  future  interests  at  tiie  expense  of  present. 
But  the  inclination  to  make  the  sacrifice  does  not  solely  depend  upon 
its  expediency.  The  disposition  to  save  is  often  far  short  of  what 
reason  would  dictate  :*and  at  other  times  is  liable  to  be  in  excess 
of  it. 

Deficient  strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation  may  arise  from 
improvidence,  or  from  want  of  interest  in  others.  Improvidence 
maybe  connected  with  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  causes.  Indivi- 
duals  and  commimities  of  a  very  low  state  of  intelligence  are^always 
improvident.  A  certain  measure  of  intellectual  development 
seems  necessary  to  enable  absent  things,  and  especially  things  future, 

•  Rae,  p.  123  [ed.  Mixter,  p.  67]. 
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to  act  with  any  force  on  the  imagination  and  will.  The  effect  of 
want  of  interest  in  others  in  diminishing  accumulation  will  be  ad- 
mitted, if  we  consider  how  much  saving  at  present  takes  place, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  interest  of  others  rather  than  of  ourselves  ; 
the  education  of  children,  their  advancement  in  life,  the  future 
interests  of  other  personal  connexions,  the  power  of  promoting, 
by  the  bestowal  of  money  or  time,  objects  of  public  or  private 
osefulness.  If  mankind  were  generally  in  the  state  of  mind  to  which 
some  approach  was  seen  in  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
— caring  nothing  for  their  heirs,  as  well  as  nothing  for  friends,  the 
public,  or  any  object  which  survived  them — they  would  seldom 
deny  themselves  any  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  saving,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  future  years ;  which  they  would  place 
in  life  annuities,  or  in  some  other  form  which  would  make  its 
existence  and  their  lives  terminate  together. 

§  3.  From  these  various  causes,  intellectual  and  moral,  there  is, 
in  different  portions  of  the  human  race,  a  greater  diversity  than  is 
usually  adverted  to,  in  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation. A  backward  state  of  general  civilization  is  often  more  the 
effect  of  deficiency  in  this  particular,  than  in  many  others  which 
attract  more  attention.  In  the  circumstances,  for  example,  of  a 
hunting  tribe,  *'  man  may  be  said  to  be  necessarily  improvident, 
and  regardless  of  futurity,  because,  in  this  state,  the  future  presents 
nothing  which  can  be  witii  certainty  either  foreseen  or  governed.  .  •  . 
Besides  a  want  of  the  motives  exciting  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  futurity  through  means  of  the  abilities  of  the  present,  there  is  a 
want  of  the  habits  of  perception  and  action,  leading  to  a  constant 
connexion  in  the  mind  of  those  distant  points,  and  of  the  series 
of  events  serving  to  unite  them.  Even,  therefore,  if  motives  be 
awakened  capable  of  producing  the  exertion  necessary  to  effect  this 
connexion,  there  remains  the  task  of  training  the  mind  to  think  and 
act  so  as  to  establish  it." 

For  instance  :  **  Upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are 
several  little  Indian  villages.  They  are  surrounded  in  general  by  a 
good  deal  of  land,  from  which  the  wood  seems  to  have  been  long 
extirpated,  and  have,  besides,  attached  to  them,  extensive  tracts 
of  fcmst.  The  cleared  land  is  rarely,  I  may  almost  say  never, 
( uluvated,  nor  are  any  inroads  made  in  the  forest  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  soil  is,  nevertheless,  fertile,  and  were  it  not,  manure  lies  in  heaps 
by  their  houaes.    Were  every  family  to  enclose  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
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till  it,  and  plant  it  in  potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a  sufficiency 
to  support  them  one  half  the  year.  They  suffer,  too,  every  now  and 
then,  extreme  want,  insomuch  that,  joined  to  occasional  intem- 
perance, it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  us,  so  strange 
apathy  proceeds  not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repugnance  to  labour ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its  reward 
is  immediate.  Thus,  besides  their  peculiar  occupations  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  engage,  they  are  much 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen 
labouring  at  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in  the  large  boats  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
hands  necessary  to  conduct  rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids.  Nor 
is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agricultural  labour.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  prejudice  of  theirs ;  but  mere  prejudices  always  yield,  principles 
of  action  cannot  be  created.  When  the  returns  from  agricultural 
labour  are  speedy  and  great,  they  are  abo  agriculturists.  Thus, 
some  of  the  little  islands  on  Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian  village 
of  St.  Regis,  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming,  even  when  half  ripe,  a 
pleasant  and  substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  land  on  these 
islands  are  therefore  every  yetur  cultivated  by  them  for  this  purpose. 
As  their  situation  renders  them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required ;  were  this  additional  outlay  necessary,  I  suspect  they  would 
be  neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining  their  village.  These  had 
apparently,  at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The  cattle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring settlers  would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop  not  securely 
fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay  consequently  bars  their 
culture.  It  removes  them  to  an  order  of  instruments  of  slower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  in  this  little  society. 

'*  It  is  here  deserving  of  notice,  that  what  instruments  of  this  kind 
they  do  form,  are  completely  formed.  The  small  spots  of  com  they 
cultivate  are  thoroughly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  this 
part  would  indeed  reduce  the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  experience 
has  made  them  perfectly  aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidently  not  the  necessary  labour  that  is  the  obstacle  to  more  ex- 
tended culture,  but  the  distant  return  from  that  labour.  I  am 
assured, indeed,  that  amongsome  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  the  labour 
thus  expended  much  exceeds  that  given  by  the  whites.  The  same 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  without  remission,  and  manure  not 
being  used,  they  would  scarcely  3deld  any  return,  were  not  the  soil 
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most  carefolly  broken  and  pulverized,  both  with  the  hoe  and  the 
hand.  In  such  a  situation  a  white  man  would  clear  a  fresh  piece  of 
ground.  It  would  perhaps  scarce  repay  his  labour  the  first  year, 
and  he  would  have  to  Jook  for  his  reward  in  succeeding  years.  On 
the  Indian,  succeeding  years  are  too  distant  to  make  sufficient 
impression ;  though,  to  obtain  what  labour  may  bring  about  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  toils  even  more  assiduously  than  the  white 
man."* 

This  view  of  things  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  Jesuits, 
m  their  interesting  efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  of  Paraguay. 
They  gained  the  confidence  of  these  savages  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree.  They  acquired  influence  over  them  sufficient  to  make  them 
change  their  whole  manner  of  life.  They  obtained  their  absolute 
submission  and  obedience.  They  established  peace.  They  taught 
them  all  the  operations  of  European  agriculture,  and  many  of  the 
more  difficult  arts.  There  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  according  to 
Charlevoix  "  workshops  of  gilders,  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths, 
watchmakeiB,  carpenters,  joiners,  dyers,"  &c.  These  occupations 
were  not  practised  for  the  personal  gain  of  the  artificers :  the 
produce  was  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  missionaries,  who 
ruled  the  people  by  a  voluntary  despotism.  The  obstacles  arising 
from  aversion  to  labour  were  therefore  very  completely  over- 
come. The  real  difficulty  was  the  improvidence  of  the  people ; 
their  inability  to  think  for  the  future  :  and  the  necessity  accordingly 
of  the  most  unremitting  and  minute  superintendence  on  the  part  of 
their  instructors.  '*  Thus  at  first,  if  these  gave  up  to  them  the  care 
of  the  oxen  with  which  they  ploughed,  their  indolent  thoughtlessness 
would  probably  leave  them  at  evening  still  yoked  to  the  implement. 
Worse  than  this,  instances  occurred  where  th^y  cut  them  up  for 
rapper,  thinking,  when  reprehended,  that  they  sufficiently  excused 
themselves  by  saying  they  were  hungry.  .  .  .  These  fathers,  says 
UUoa,  have  to  visit  the  houses,  to  examine  what  is  really  wanted : 
for  without  this  care,  the  Indians  would  never  look  after  anything. 
They  must  be  present,  too,  when  animals  are  slaughtered,  not  only 
that  the  meat  may  be  equally  divided,  but  that  nothing  may  be  lost." 
**  But  notwithstanding  all  this  care  and  superintendence,"  sayB 
Charlevoix, "  and  all  the  precautions  which  are  taken  to  prevent  any 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  missionaries  are  sometimes  much 
embamased.  It  often  happens  that  they  "  (the  Indians)  '*  do  not 
reserve  to  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  grain,  even  for  seed.    As  for 

•  Bae.  p.  136  [ed.  Mixtor,  p.  71]. 
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their  other  provisions,  were  they  not  well  looked  after,  they  would 
soon  be  without  wherewithal  to  support  life."* 

As  an  example  intermediate,  in  the  strength  of  the  efiective 
desire  of  accumulation,  between  the  state  of  things  thus  depicted 

!|  and  that  of  modem  Europe,  the  case  of  the  Chinese  deserves  attention. 

*,  From  various  circumstances  in  their  personal  habits  and  social  con- 

'\  dition,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  they  would  possess  a  degree  of 

prudence  and  self-control  greater  than  other  Asiatics,  but  inferior 

^  to  most  European  nations  ;   and  the  following  evidence  is  adduced 

of  the  fact. 

*]  ''  Durability  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities,  marking  a  high  degree 

of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  The  testimony  of  travellers 
ascribes  to  the  instruments  formed  by  the  Chinese  a  very  inferior 
durability  to  similar  instruments  constructed  by  Europeans.     The 

^  houses,  we  are  told,  unless  of  the  higher  ranks,  are  in  general  of  un- 

\  burnt  bricks,  of  clay,  or  of  hurdles  plastered  with  earth  ;  the  roofs, 

of  reeds  fastened  to  laths.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  more  unsub- 
stantial or  temporary  fabrics.  Their  partitions  are  of  paper,  requiring 
to  be  renewed  every  year.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made 
concerning  their  implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  utensils. 
They  are  almost  entirely  of  wood,  the  metals  entering  but  very 

.  sparingly  into  their  construction  ;  consequently  they  soon  wear  out, 

and  require  frequent  renewals.  A  greater  degree  of  strength  in  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  would  cause  them  to  be  constructed 
of  materials  requiring  a  greater  present  expenditure  but  being  far 
more  durable.  From  the  same  cause,  much  land,  that  in  other  coun- 
tries would  be  cultivated,  lies  waste.  All  travellers  take  notice  of 
large  tracts  of  lands,  chiefly  swamps,  which  continue  in  a  state  of 
nature.  To  bring  a  swamp  into  tillage  is  generally  a  process,  to 
complete  which,  requires  several  years.  It  must  be  previously 
drained,  the  surface  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  many  operations 
performed,  before  it  can  be  made  capable  of  bearing  a  crop.  Though 
yielding,  probably,  a  very  considerable  return  for  the  labour  bestowed 
on  it,  that  return  is  not  made  until  a  long  time  has  elapsed.  The 
cultivation  of  such  land  implies  a  greater  strength  of  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation  than  exists  in  the  empire. 

"  The  produce  of  the  harvest  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  always  an 
instrument  of  some  order  or  another ;  it  is  a  provision  for  future 

^  want,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as  those  to  which  other  means 

'  of  attaining  a  similar  end  conform.    It  is  there  chiefly  rice,  of  which 

'  ♦  Rae,  p.  140  [ed.  Ikfixter,  p.  76]. 
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there  are  two  harvests,  the  one  in  June,  the  other  in  October.  The 
period  then  of  eight  months  between  October  and  June,  is  that  for 
which  provision  is  made  each  year,  and  the  different  estimate  they 
make  of  to-day  and  this  day  eight  months  will  appear  in  the  self- 
denial  they  practise  now,  in  order  to  guard  against  want  then. 
The  amount  of  this  self-denial  would  seem  to  be  small.  The  father 
Parennin,  indeed,  (who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Jesuits  and  spent  a  long  Ufe  among  the  Chinese  of  all  classes,) 
asserts,  that  it  is  their  great  deficiency  in  forethought  and  frugaUty 
in  this  respect,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcities  and  famines  that 
frequently  occur." 

That  it  is  defect  of  providence,  not  defect  of  industry,  that 
limits  production  among  the  Chinese,  is  still  more  obvious  than  in 
the  case  of  the  semi-agriculturized  Indians.  "  Where  the  returns 
are  quick,  where  the  instruments  formed  require  but  Uttle  time  to 
bring  the  events  for  which  they  ^ere  formed  to  an  issue,"  it  is  well 
known  that  "  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants  "  makes  industry  energetic  and  effective.  ^'  The 
warmth  of  the  climate,  the  natural  fertiUty  of  the  country,  the  know- 
Mge  which  the  inhabitants  have  acquired  of  the  arts  of  agriculture, 
and  the  discovery  and  gradual  adaptation  to  every  soil  of  the 
most  useful  vegetable  productions,  enable  them  very  speedily  to 
draw  from  almost  any  part  of  the  surface,  what  is  there  esteemed 
an  equivalent  to  much  more  than  the  labour  bestowed  in  tilling 
and  cropping  it.  They  have  commonly  double,  sometimes  treble 
harvests.  These  when  they  consist  of  a  grain  so  productive  as  rice, 
the  usual  crop,  can  scarce  fail  to  yield  to  their  skill,  from  almost  any 
portion  of  soil  that  can  be  at  once  brought  into  culture,  very  ample 
returns.  Accordingly  there  is  no  spot  that  labour  can  immediately 
bring  under  cultivation  that  is  not  made  to  yield  to  it.  Hills, 
even  mountains,  are  ascended  and  formed  into  terraces ;  and  water, 
in  that  country  the  great  productive  agent,  is  led  to  every  part 
by  drains,  or  carried  up  to  it  by  the  ingenious  and  simple  hydraulic 
machines  which  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  among 
this  aingnlar  people.  They  effect  this  the  more  easily,  from  the  soil, 
even  in  these  situations,  being  very  deep  and  covered  with  much 
vegetable  moukL  But  what  yet  more  than  this  marks  the  readiness 
with  which  labour  is  forced  to  form  the  most  difficult  materials 
mto  inatnunanta,  where  these  instruments  soon  bring  to  an  issue 
the  eventa  for  which  they  are  formed,  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
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on  many  of  their  lakes  and  rivers,  of  structures  resembling  the 
floating  gardens  of  the  Peruvians,. rafts  covered  with  vegetable  soil 
and  cultivated.  Labour  in  this  way  draws  from  the  materials  on 
which  it  acts  very  speedy  returns.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  when  the  quickening  powers  of  a  genial  sun  are 
ministered  to  by  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture.  It  is  otherwise, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  cases  where  the  return,  though  copious,  is  distant. 
European  travellers  are  surprised  at  meeting  these  little  floating  farms 
by  the  side  of  swamps  wbich  only  require  draining  to  render  tbem 
tillable.  It  seems  to  them  strange  that  labour  should  not  rather  be 
bestowed  on  the  solid  earth,  where  its  fruits  might  endure,  than  on 
structures  that  must  decay  and  perish  in  a  few  years.  The  people 
they  are  among  think  not  so  much  of  future  years  as  of  the  present 
time.  The  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  of  very  different 
strength  in  the  one,  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  The  views  of  the 
European  extend  to  a  distant  futurity,  and  he  is  surprised  at  the 
Chinese,  condemned  through  improvidence,  and  want  of  sufficient 
prospective  care,  to  incessant  toil,  and,  as  he  thinks,  insufferable 
wretchedness.  The  views  of  the  Chinese  are  confined  to  narrower 
bounds ;  he  is  content  to  live  from  day  to  day,  and  has  learnt 
to  conceive  even  a  life  of  toil  a  blessing."  * 

When  a  coimtry  has  carried  production  as  far  as  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  it  can  be  carried  with  an  amount  of  return  corres- 
ponding to  the  average  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumula- 
tion in  that  country,  it  has  reached  what  is  called  the  stationary 
state ;  the  state  in  which  no  further  addition  will  be  made  to  capital, 
unless  there  takes  place  either  some  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
production,  or  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate. 
In  the  stationary  state,  though  capital  does  not  on  the  whole  increase, 
some  persons  grow  richer  and  others  poorer.  Those  whose  degree 
of  providence  is  below  the  usual  standard,  become  impoverished, 
their  capital  perishes,  and  makes  room  for  the  savings  of  those  Whose 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  exceeds  the  average.  These  become 
the  natural  purchasers  of  the  lands,  manufactories,  and  other 
instruments  of  production  owned  by  their  less  provident  countrymen. 

What  the  causes  are  which  make  the  return  to  capital  greater 
in  one  country  than  in  another,  and  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
make  it  impossible  for  any  additional  capital  to  find  investment 
unless  at  diminished  returns,  will  appear  clearly  hereafter.  In 
Qhina,  if  that  country  has  really  attained,  as  it  is  suppose^  to  have 

*  lUe,  pp.  161-6  [ed,  Mixter,  pp.  ^-92]. 
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done,  the  stationary  state,  accumulation  has  stopped  \vhen  the 

returns  to  capital  are  still  [1848]  as  high  as  is  indicated  by  a  rate 

of  interest  l^ally  twelve  per  cent,  and  practically  varying  (it  is  said) 

between  eighteen  and  thirty-six.    It  is  to  be  presumed  therefore 

that  no  greater  amount  of  capital  than  the  country  already  possesses, 

can  find  employment  at  this  high  rate  of  profit,  and  that  any  lower 

rate  does  not  hold  out  to  a  Chinese  sufficient  temptation  to  induce 

him  to  abstain  from  present  enjoyment.    What  a  contrast  with 

Holland,  where,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history, 

the  government  iwas  able  habitually  to  borrow  at  two  per  cent,  and 

private  individuals,  on  good  securi^,  at  three.    Since  China  is  not  a 

country  like  Burmah  or  the  native  states  of  India,  where  an  enormous 

interest  is  but  an  indispensable  compensation  for  the  risk  incurred 

from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and  of  almost  all  private 

borrowers ;   the  fact,  if  fact'  it  be,  that  the  increase  of  capital  has 

come  to  a  stand  while  the  returns  to  it  are  still  so  large,  denotes  a 

much  less  degree  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation,  in  other 

words  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  future  relatively  to  the  present, 

than  that  of  most  European  nations. 

}  4.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  countries  in  which  the  average 
strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate  is  short  of  that  which,  in  circum* 
stances  of  any  tolerable  seourity,  reason  and  sober  calculation  would 
approve.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  others  in  which  it  decidedly 
surpaases  that  standard.  In  the  more  prosperous  countries  of 
Europe,  there  are  to  be  fouiid  abundance  of  prodigals  ;  in  some  of 
them  (and  in  none  more  than  England)  the  ordinary  degree  of 
economy  and  providence  itmohg  those  who  live  by  manual  labour 
r^nnot  be  considered  high :  still,  in  a  very  numerous  portion  of 
the  oonununity,  the  professional,  manufacturing,  and  trading  classes, 
being  those  who,  generally  speaking,  unite  more  of  the  means  with 
more  of  the  motives  for  saving  than  any  other  class,  the  spirit  of 
accumulation  is  so  strong,  that  the  signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
meet  every  eye :  and  the  great  amoimt  of  capital  seeking  investment 
excites  astonishment,  whenever  peculiar  circumstances  turning 
much  of  it  into  some  one  channel,  such  as  railway  construction  or 
foreign  speculative  adventure,  bring  the  largeness  of  the  total  amount 
into  evidenee. 

There  are  many  circumstances,  which,  in  England,  give  a  peculiar 
force  to  the  accumulating  propensity.  The  long  exemption  of  the 
coun^  irom  Uie  ravages  of  war,  a^d  the  far  earner  period  tbari 
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elsewhere  at  which  property  was  secure  from  military  violence  or 
arbitrary  spoliation,  have  produced  a  long-standing  and  hereditary 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  funds  when  trusted  out  of  the  owner^s 
hands,  which  in  most  other  countries  is  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
and  less  firmly  established.  The  geographical  causes  which  have 
made  industry  rather  than  war  the  natural  source  of  power  and 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  have  turned  an  unusual  proportion 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  characters  into  the  direction 
of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  into  supplying  their  wants  and 
gratifying  their  ambition  by  producing  and  saving,  rather  than 
by  appropriating  what  has  been  produced  and  saved.  Much  also 
depended  on  the  better  political  institutions  of  this  country,  which 
by  the  scope  they  have  allowed  to  individual  freedom  of  action,  have 
encouraged  personal  activity  and  self-reliance,  while  by  the  liberty 
they  confer  of  association  and  combination,  they  facilitate  industrial 
enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  institutions  in  another  of 
th^  aspects,  give  a  most  direct  and  potent  stimulus  to  the 
desire  of  acquiring  wealth.  The  earlier  decline  of  feudalism 
having  removed  or  much  weakened  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  originally  trading  classes  and  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  despise  them ;  and  a  polity  having  grown  up  which  made  wealth 
the  real  source  of  political  influence  ;  its  acquisition  was  invested 
with  a  factitious  value,  independent  of  its  intrinsic  utility.  It  be- 
came synonymous  with  power ;  and  since  power  with  the  common 
herd  of  mankind  gives  power,  wealth  became  the  chief  source  of 
personal  consideration,  and  the  measure  and  stamp  of  success  in  life. 
To  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society  into  the  next  above  it,  is  the  great 
aim  of  English  middle-class  life,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  the 
means.  And  inasmuch  as  to  be  rich  without  industry  has  always 
hitherto  constituted  a  step  in  the  social  scale  above  those  who  are 
rich  by  means  of  industry,  it  becomes  the  object  of  ambition  to  save 
not  merely  as  much  as  will  afford  a  large  income  while  in  business, 
but  enough  to  retire  from  business  and  live  in  affluence  on  realized 
gains.  These  causes  have,  in  England,  been  greatly  aided  by  that 
extreme  incapacity  of  the  people  for  personal  enjoyment,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  countries  over  which  puritanism  has  passed.  But 
if  accumulation  is,  on  one  hand,  rendered  easier  by  the  absence  of  a 
taste  for  pleasure,  it  is,  on  the  other,  made  more  difficult  by  the 
presence  of  a  very  real  taste  for  expense.  So  strong  is  the  association 
between  personal  consequence  and  the  signs  of  wealth,  that  the  silly 
desire  |or  the  appearance  of  a  lar^  expenditure  h||s  th^  forc^  pf  ^. 
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passion,  among  large  classes  of  a  nation  which  derives  less  pleasure 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world  from  what  it  spends.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  has  never 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  in  England  as  it  did  in  Holland,  where,  there 
being  no  rich  idle  class  to  set  the  example  of  a  reckless  expenditure, 
and  the  mercantile  classes,  who  possessed  the  substantial  power  on 
which  social  influence  always  waits,  being  left  to  establish  their  own 
scale  of  Uving  and  standard  of  propriety,  their  habits  remained 
frugal  and  unostentatious. 

In  England  and  Holland,  then,  for  a  long  time  past,  and  now 
in  most  other  countries  in  Europe  (which  are  rapidly  following 
Eagland  in  the  same  race) ,  the  desire  of  accumulation  does  not  require, 
to  make  it  effective,  the  copious  returns  which  it  requires  in  Asia, 
but  is  sufficiently  called  into  action  by  a  rate  of  profit  so  low,  that 
instead  of  slackening,  accumulation  seems  now  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  ever ;  and  the  second  requisite  of  increased  production, 
increase  of  capital,  shows  no  tendency  to  become  deficient.  So 
far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  production  is  susceptible  of  an 
increase  without  any  assignable  bounds. 

The  progress  of  accumulation  would  no  doubt  be  considerably 
checked  if  the  returns  to  capital  were  to  be  reduced  still  lower  than 
at  present.  But  why  should  any  possible  increase  of  capital  have 
that  effect  ?  This  question  carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  remaining 
one  of  the  three  requisites  of  production.  The  limitation  to  pro- 
duction, not  consisting  in  any  necessary  Umit  to  the  increase  of  the 
other  two  elements,  labour  and  capital,  must  turn  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  the  only  element  which  is  inherently,  and  in  itself,  limited 
in  quantity.    It  must  depend  on  the  properties  of  land. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

0^  THfi  LAW   OF  THB  INCREASE   OF  PRODUCTION   FROM   LAND 

§  1.  Land  differs  from  the  other  elements  of  production,  labour 
and  capital,  in  not  being  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase.  Its 
extent  is  limited,  and  the  extent  of  the  more  productive  kinds  of  it 
more  limited  still.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  quantity  of  produce 
capable  of  being  raised  on  any  given  piece  of  land  is  not  indefinite. 
This  limited  quantity  of  land,  and  limited  productiveness  of  it,  are 
the  real  limits  to  the  increase  of  production. 

That  they  are  the  ultimate  limits,  must  always  have  been  clearly 
seen.  But  since  the  final  barrier  has  never  in  any  instance  been 
reached  ;  since  there  is  no  country  in  which  all  the  land,  capable  of 
yielding  food,  is  so  highly  cultivated  that  a  larger  produce  could 
not  (even  without  supposing  any  fresh  advance  in  agricultural 
knowledge)  be  obtained  from  it,  and  since  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  still  remains  entirely  uncultivated  ;  it  is  commonly  thought, 
and  is  very  natural  at  first  to  suppose,  that  for  the  present  all 
limitation  of  production  or  population  from  this  source  is  at  an 
indefinite  distance,  and  that  ages  must  elapse  before  any  practical 
necessity  arises  for  taking  the  limiting  principle  into  serious 
consideration. 

I  apprehend  this  to  be  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most  serious  one, 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  field  of  political  economy.  The  question 
is  more  important  and  fundamental  than  any  other ;  it  involves 
the  whole  subject  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  in  a  rich  and  industrious 
community  :  and  unless  this  one  matter  be  thoroughly  understood, 
it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding  any  further  in  our  inquiry. 

§  2.  The  limitation  to  production  from  the  properties  of  the 
soil,  is  not  hke  the  obstacle  opposed  by  a  wall,  which  stands  im- 
movable  in  one  particular  spot,  and  offers  no  hindrance  to  motion 
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short  of  stopping  it  entirely.  We  may  rather  compare  it  to  a 
liighly  elastic  and  extensible  band^  which  is  hardly  ever  so 
violently  stretched  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  stretched  any 
more,  yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt  long  before  the  final  limit  is 
leached,  and  felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that  limit  is  approached. 

After  a  certain,  and  not  very  advanced,  stage  in  the  progress  i^ 
of  agriculture,^  it  is  the  law  of  production  from  the  land,  that  in 
any  given  state  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  by  increasing 
the  labour,  the  produce  is  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  doubling 
the  labour  does  not  double  the  produce ;  or,  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,  every  increase  of  produce  is  obtained  by  a 
more  than  proportional  increase  in  the  application  of  labour  to  the 
land. 

This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry  is  the  most  important 
proposition  in  poUtical  economy.  Were  the  law  different,  nearly 
aQ  the  phenomena  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  are.  The  most  fundamental  errors  which 
stiD  prevail  on  our  subject,  result  from  not  perceiving  this  law  at 
work  underneath  the  more  superficial  agencies  on  which  attention 
fixes  itself;  but  mistaking  those  agencies  for  the  ultimate  causes 
of  effects  of  which  they  may  influence  the  form  and  mode,  but  of 
which  it  alone  determines  the  essence. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  increase  of  produce  recourse 
la  had  to  inferior  land,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far,  the  produce  does 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  labour.  The  very 
meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  land  which  with  equal  labour  returns 
a  smaller  amount  of  produce.  Land  may  be  inferior  either  in 
fertility  or  in  situation.  The  one  requires  a  greater  proportional 
amount  of  labour  for  growing  the  produce,  the  other  for  carrying 
it  to  market.  If  tiie  land  A  yields  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat, 
to  a  given  outiay  in  wages,  manure,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  raise  another 
thousand  recourse  must  be  had  to  tiie  land  B,  which  is  either  less 
fertile  or  more  distant  from  the  market,  the  two  thousand  quarters 
will  coat  more  than  twice  as  much  labour  as  the  original  thousand, 
and  the  produce  of  agriculture  will  be  increased  in  a  less  ratio  than 
the  labour  employed  in  procuring  it. 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  land  B,  it  would  be  possible,  by 
higher  cultivation,  to  make  the  land  A  produce  more.    It  might 

'  [Vtom  the  6th  ed.  (1866)  was  first  omitted  the  {oUowing  explanatory 
ckaae  of  the  original :  **  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  men  have  applied  themselves  to 
cnlUTation  with  any  energy,  and  have  brought  to  it  any  tolerable  tools."] 
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be  plouglied  or  harrowed  twice  instead  of  once,  or  three  times 
instead  of  twice ;  it  might  be  dug  instead  of  being  ploughed ; 
after'ploughing,  it'might  be  gone  over  with  a  hoe  instead  of  a  harrow, 
and  the  soil  more  completely  pulverized ;  it  might  be  oftener  or 
more  thoroughly  weeded  ;  the  implements  used  might  be  of  higher 
finish,  or  more  elaborate  construction  ;  a  greater  quantity  or  more 
expensive  kinds  of  manure  might  be  applied,  or,  when  applied,  they 
might  be  more  carefully  mixed  and  incorporated^  with  the  soil. 
These  are  some  of  the  modes  by  which  the  same  land  liiay  be  made 
to  yield  a  greater  produce ;  and  when  a  greater  produce  must  be  had, 
some  of  these  are  among  the  means  usually  employed  for  obtaining 
it.  But,  that  it  is  obtained  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase 
-  of  expense,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated. 
Inferior  lands,  or  lands  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  market,  of 
course  yield  an  inferior  return,  and  an  increasing  demand  cannot 
be  supplied  from  them  unless  at  an  augmentation  of  cost,  and  there- 
fore of  price.  If  the  additional  demand  could  continue  to  be  supplied 
from  the  superior  lands,  by  applying  additional  labour  and  capital, 
at  no  greater  proportional  cost,  than  that  at  which  they  yield  the 
quantity  first  demanded  of  them,  the  owners  or  farmers  of  those 
lands  could  undersell  all  others,  and  engross  the  whole  market. 
Lands  of  a  lower  degree  of  fertility  or  in  a  more  remote  situation,  might 
indeed  be  cultivated  by  their  proprietors,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence 
or  independence ;  but  it  never  could  be  the  interest  of  any  one 
to  farm  them  for  profit.  That  a  profit  can  be  made  from  them, 
sufficient  to  attract  capital  to  such  an  investment,  is  a  proof  that 
cultivation  on  the  more  eligible  lands  has  reached  a  point,  beyond 
which  any  greater  application  of  labour  isind  capital  would  yield, 
at  the  best,  no  greater  return  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  same 
expense  from  less  fertile  or  less  favourably  situated  lands. 

The  careful  cultivation  of  a  well-farmed  district  of  England 
or  Scotland  is  a  symptom  and  an  effect  of  the  more  unfavourable 
terms  which  the  land  has  begun  to  exact  for  any  increase  of  its 
fruits.  Such  elaborate  cultivation  costs  much  more  in  proportion, 
and  requires  a  higher  price  to  render  it  profitable,  than  farming 
on  a  more  superficial  system ;  and  would  not  be  adopted  if  access 
could  be  had  to  land  of  equal  fertihty,  previously  unoccupied. 
YHiere  there  is  the  choice  of  raising  the  increasing  supply  which 
society  requires,  from  fresh  land  of  as  good  quality  as  that  already 
cultivated,  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  from  land  anything 
approaching  to  what  it  will  yield  on  what  are  esteemed  the  best 
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European  modes  of  cultivating.  The  land  ib  tasked  up  to  the 
point  at  which  the  greatest  return  is  obtained  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  employed,  but  no  further :  any  additional  labour  is  carried 
elsewhere.  "  It  is  long,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller  in  the  United 
States,*  "  before  an  English  eye  becomes  reconciled  to  the  lightness 
of  the  crops  and  the  careless  fanning  (as  we  shoxdd  call  it)  which 
is  apparent.  One  forgets  that  where  land  is  so  plentiful  and  labour 
80  dear  as  it  is  here,  a  totally  different  principle  must  be  pursued 
to  that  which  prevails  in  populous  countries,  and  that  the  conse* 
quence  will  of  course  be  a  want  of  tidiness,  as  it  were,  and  finish, 
about  everything  which  requires  labour."  Of  the  two  causes  men- 
tioned, the  plentifulness  of  land  seems  to  me  the  true  explanation, 
rather  than  the  deamess  of  labour ;  for,  however  dear  labour  may 
be,  when  food  is  wanted,  labour  will  always  be  applied  to  producing 
it  in  preference  to  anything  else.  But  this  labour  is  more  effective 
for  its  end  by  being  applied  to  fresh  soil,  than  if  it  were  employed 
in  bringing  the  soil  already  occupied  into  higher  cultivation.  Only 
when  no  soil  remains  to  be  broken  up  but  such  as  either  from  distance 
or  inferior  quality  require  a  considerable  rise  of  price  to  render 
their  cultivation  profitable,  can  it  become  advantageous  to  apply  the 
high  farming  of  Europe  to  any  American  lands ;  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  where  saving  in  cost  of  carriage 
may  compensate  for  great  inferiority  in  the  return  from  the  soil 
itsdi  As  American  farming  is  [1848]  to  England,  so  is  the  ordinary 
En^h  to  that  of  Flanders,  Tuscany,  or  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ; 
where  by  the  application  of  a  far  greater  quantity  of  labour  there 
is  obtained  a  considerably  larger  gross  produce,  but  on  such  terms 
as  would  never  be  advantageous  to  a  mere  speculator  for  profit, 
unless  made  so  by  much  higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 

The  principle  which  has  now  been  stated  must  be  received, 
no  doubt,  with  certain  explanations  and  limitations.  Even  after 
the  land  is  so  highly  cultivated  that  the  mere  application  of  ad- 
ditional labour,  or  of  an  additional  amount  of  ordinary  dressing, 
would  yield  no  return  proportioned  to  the  e^^nse,  it  may  still 
happen  that  the  application  of  a  much  greater  additional  labour 
and  capital  to  improving  the  soil  itself,  by  draining  or  permanent 
manures,  would  be  as  liberally  remunerated  by  the  produce,  as  any 
portion  of  the  labour  and  capital  already  employed.  It  woxdd 
•ometimfB  be  much  more  amply  remunerated.   This  could  not  be,  if 

*  UUan  pom  Amenta,  by  John  Robert  (Sodley,  to).  L  p.  42,  ^  also 
LjHi*!  TrapeU  im  ^f^frkOf  yot  iL  pu  83, 
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capital  always  sought  and  found  the  most  advantageous  employment ; 
J  but  if  the  most  advantageous  employment  has  to  wait  longest  for 

its  remuneration,  it  is  only  in  a  rather  advanced  stage  of  industrial 

development  that  the  preference  will  be  given  to  it ;  and  even  in  that 

,^  advanced  stage,  the  laws  or  usages  connected  with  property  in  land 

'  and  the  tenure  of  farms  are  often  such  as  to  prevent  the  disposable 

capital  of  the  country  from  flowing  freely  into  the  channel  of  agri- 
cultural improvement :  and  hence  the  increased  supply,  required  by 
increasing  population,  is  sometimes  raised  at  an  augmenting  cost  by 
higher  cultivation,  when  the  means  of  producing  it  without  increase  of 
cost  are  known  and  accessible.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
capital  were  forthcoming  to  execute,  within  the  next  year,  all  known 
and  recognised  improvements  in  the  landB  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  would  pay  at  the  existing  prices,  that  is,  which  would  increase 
the  produce  in  as  great  or  a  greater  ratio  than  the  expense ;  the 
result  would  be  such  (especially  if  we  include  Ireland  in  the  sup- 
position) that  inferior  land  would  not  for  a  long  time  require  to  be 
brought  under  tillage :  probably  a  considerable  part  of  the  less 
productive  lands  now  cultivated,  which  are  not  particularly  favoured 
by  situation,  would  go  out  of  culture  ;  or  (as  the  improvements  in 
question  are  not  so  much  applicable  to  good  land,  but  operate 
rather  by  converting  bad  land  into  good)  the  contraction  of  cultiva- 
tion might  principally  take  place  by  a  less  high  dressing  and  less 
elaborate  tilling  of  land  generally ;  a  falling  back  to  something 
nearer  the  character  of  American  farming ;  such  only  of  the  poor 
lands  being  altogether  abandoned  as  were  not  found  susceptible 
of  improvement.  And  thus  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  whole 
cultivated  land  would  bear  a  larger  proportion  than  before  to  the 
labour  expended  on  it ;  and  the  general  law  of  diminishing  return 
from  land  would  have  undergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary 
supersession.  No  one,  however,  can  suppose  that  even  in  these 
circumstances,  the  whole  produce  required  for  the  country  could 
be  raised  exclusively  from  the  best  lands,  together  with  those 
possessing  advantages  of  situation  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  the 
best.  Much  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  produced  under 
less  advantageous  conditions,  and  with  the  smaller  proportional 
return,  than  that  obtained  from  the  best  soils  and  situations.  And 
in  proportion  as  the  further  increase  of  population  required  a  still 
greater  addition  to  the  supply,  the  general  law  would  resume  its 
course,  and  the  further  augmentation  would  be  obtained  at  a 
more  than  proportionate  expense  of  labour  and  capital 
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§  3.  1  That  the  produce  of  land  increases,  cceteria  paribus,  in 
a  diminishing  ratio  to  the  increase  in  the  labour  employed,  is  a 
truth  more  often  ignored  or  disregarded  than  actually  denied.  It 
has,  however,  met  with  a  direct  impugner  in  the  well-known  American 
political  economist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  who  maintains  that  the  real 
law  of  agricultural  industry  is  the  very  reverse ;  the  produce 
increasing  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  labour,  or  in  other  words 
affording  to  labour  a  perpetually  increasing  return.  To  substantiate 
this  assertion,  he  argues  that  cultivation  does  not  begin  with  the 
better  soils,  and  extend  from  them,  as  the  demand  increases,  to  the 
poorer,  but  b^ins  with  the  poorer,  and  does  not,  till  long  after, 
extend  itself  to  the  more  fertile.  Settlers  in  a  new  country  invariably 
commence  on  the  high  and  thin  lands  ;  the  rich  but  swampy  soils 
of  the  river  bottoms  cannot  at  first  be  brought  into  cultivation,  by 
reason  of  their  unhealthiness,  and  of  the  great  and  prolonged  labour 
required  for  clearing  and  draining  them.  As  population  and 
wealth  increase,  cultivation  travels  down  the  hill  sides,  clearing 
them  as  it  goes,  and  the  most  fertile  soils,  those  of  the  low  grounds, 
are  generally  (even  he  says  universally)  the  latest  cultivated.  These 
propositions,  with  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Carey  draws  from  them, 
are  set  forth  at  much  length  in  his  latest  and  most  elaborate  treatise, 
Princifjles  of  Social  Science  ;  and  he  considers  them  as  subverting 
the  very  foundation  of  what  he  calls  the  English  poUtical  economy, 
with  all  its  practical  consequences,  especially  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade. 

As  far  as  words  go,  Mr.  Carey  has  a  good  case  against  several 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  political  economy,  who  certainly  did 
enunciate  in  too  universal  a  manner  the  law  which  they  laid  down, 
not  remarking  that  it  is  not  true  of  the  first  cultivation  in  a  newly 
setded  coimtry.  Where  population  is  thin  and  capital  scanty, 
land  which  requires  a  large  outlay  to  render  it  fit  for  tillage  must 
remain  untilled ;  though  such  lands,  when  their  time  has  come, 
often  yield  a  greater  produce  than  those  earher  cultivated,  not  only 
absolutely,  but  proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  even  if  we 
include  that  which  has  been  expended  in  originally  fitting  them  for 
cuitme.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  law  of  diminishing  return 
was  operative  from  the  very  beginning  of  society :  and  though  some 

'  [ThA  Acooont  of  Carey's  argument,  oocupyins  this  and  the  next  two  para- 
^raphim  took  the  place  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  of  the  brief  paragraph  referring, 

inff  any  name,  to  the  assert 
an  greater  in  an  advanced,  than  in  an  early,  stage  of  ou|tiyation — when  mv^b 


without  mentioninff  any  name,  to  the  assertion  that  "  the  retams  from  land 
an  greater  in  an  advanced,  than  in  an  early,  stage 
(apHaly  than  when  little,  is  applied  to  a^oi4tQre.] 
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political  economists  may  have  believed  it  to  come  into  operation 
earlier  than  it  does,  it  begins  quite  early  enough  to  support  the 
conclusions  they  founded  on  it.  Mr.  Carey  will  hardly  assert  that 
in  any  old  country — in  England  or  France,  for  example — the  lands 
left  waste  are,  or  have  for  centuries  been,  more  naturally  fertile  than 
those  under  tillage.  Judging  even  by  his  own  imperfect  test,  that 
of  local  situation — ^how  imperfect  T  need  not  stop  to  point  out — ^is  it 
true  that  in  England  or  France  at  the  present  day  the  uncultivated 
part  of  the  soil  consists  of  the  plains  and  valleys,  and  the  cultivated, 
of  the  hills?  Every  one  knows,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the 
high  lands  and  thin  soils  which  are  left  to  nature,  and  when 
the  progress  of  population  demiands  an  increase  of  cultivation,  the 
extension  is  from  the  plains  to  the  hills.  Once  in  a  century,  perhaps, 
a  Bedford  Level  may  be  drained,  or  a  Lake  of  Harlem  pumped  out : 
but  these  are  slight  and  transient  exceptions  to  the  normal  progress 
of  things ;  and  in  old  countries  which  are  at  all  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, little  of  this  sort  remains  to  be  done.* 

Mr.  Carey  himself  unconsciously  bears  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  reality  of  the  law  he  contends  against :  for  one  of  the  pro- 
positions most  strenuously  maintained  by  him  is,  that  the  raw 
products  of  the  soU,  in  an  advancing  community,  steadily  tend  to 
rise  in  price.  Now,  the  most  elementary  truths  of  political  economy 
show  that  this  could  not  happen,  unless  the  cost  of  production, 
measured  in  labour,  of  those  products,  tended  to  rise.  If  the 
application  of  additional  labour  to  the  land  was,  as  a  general  rule, 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  proportional  return,  the  price  of 
produce,  instead  of  risings  must  necessarily  fall  as  society  advances, 
unless  the  cost  of  production  of  gold  and  silver  fell  still  more  :  a  case 
so  rare,  that  there  are  only  two  periods  m  all  history  when  it  is 
known  to  have  taken  place ;  the  one,  that  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mines ;  the  other,  that  in  whicli 
we  now  live.  At  all  known  periods,  except  these  two,  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  either  stationary  or 
rising.  If,  therefore^  it  be  true  that  the  tendency  of  agricultural 
produce  is  to  rise  in  money  price  as  wealth  and  population  increase, 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  that  the  labour  required  for  raising 

*  Ireland  may  be  alleged  ae  an  exception ;  a  large  fraction  of  the  entire  soil 
of  that  country  bein^  still  [1865]  incapable  of  cultivation  for  want  of  drainage. 
But  though  Ireland  iB  an  old  country,  unfortunate  social  and  political  ciroum* 
stances  have  kept  it  a  poor  and  backward  one.  Neither  is  it  at  all  certain  that 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  if  drained  and  brought  under  tillage,  would  take  their  place 
along  with  Mr?  Carey's  fertile  river  bottoms,  or  among  any  but  the  poorer  soils. 
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it  from  the  soil  tends  to  augment  when  a  greater  quantity  is  de- 
manded. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Carey  :  I  do  not  assert  that  the  cost 
of  production,  and  consequently  the  price,  of  agricultural  produce,  ^ 
always  and  necessarily  rises  as  population  increases.  It  tends  to  do 
so ;  but  the  tendency  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  even  during 
long  periods,  held  in  check.  The  effect  does  not  depend  on  a 
single  principle,  but  on  two  antagonizing  principles.  There  is 
another  agency,  in  habitual  antagonism  to  the  law  of  diminishing 
return  from  land ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  we  shall  now 
proceed.  It  is  no  other  than  the  progress  of  civilization.  I  use 
this  general  and  somewhat  vague  expression,  because  the  things 
to  be  included  are  so  various,  that  hardly  any  term  of  a  more  re- 
stricted signification  would  comprehend  them  all. 

Of  these,  the  most  obvious  is  the  progress  of  agricultural  know-  \y 
ledge,  skill,  and  invention.  Improved  processes  of  agriculture 
are  of  two  kinds  :  some  enable  the  land  to  yield  a  greater  absolute 
produce,  without  an  equivalent  increase  of  labour ;  others  have  not 
the  power  of  increasing  the  produce,  but  have  that  of  diminishing 
the  labour  and  e2q>ense  by  which  it  is  obtained.  Among  the  first 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  disuse  of  fallows,  by  means  of  the  rotation 
of  crops ;  and  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  cultivation  capable 
of  entering  advantageously  into  the  rotation.  The  change  made 
in  British  agriculture  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
introduction  of  turnip  husbandry,  is  spoken  of  as  amounting  to  a 
revolution.  These  improvements  operate  not  only  by  enabling 
the  land  to  produce  a  crop  every  year,  instead  of  remaining  idle 
one  year  in  every  two  or  three  to  renovate  its  powers,  but  also 
by  direct  increase  of  its  productiveness ;  since  the  great  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  cattle,  by  the  increase  of  their  food,  affords 
more  abundant  manure  to  fertilize  the  corn  lands.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  introduction  of  new  articles  of  f ood,  containing  a  greater 
amount  of  sustenance,  like  the  potato,  or  more  productive  species 
or  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  such  as  the  Swedish  turnip.  In  the  same 
claw  of  improvements  must  be  placed  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  manures,  and  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  applying 
them  ;  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  powerful  fertilizing  agents, 
such  as  guano,  and  the  conversion  to  the  same  purpose  of  substances 
previously  wasted ;  inventions  hke  subsoil-ploughing  or  tile 
draining ;  improvements  in  the  breed  or  feeding  of  labouring 
cattle ;  augmented  stock  of  the  animals  which  consume  and  convert 
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into  human  food  what  would  otherwise  be  wasted ;  and  the  like. 
The  other  sort  of  improvements,  those  which  diminish  labour,  but 
without  inoreasing  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  produce,  are  such 
as  the  improved  construction  of  tools ;  the  introduction  of  new 
instruments  which  spare  manual  labour,  as  the  winnowing  and 
threshing  machines ;  a  more  skilful  and  economical  application 
of  muscular  exertion,  such  as  the  introduction,  so  slowly  accom- 
plished in  England,  of  Scotch  ploughing,  with  two  horses  abreast 
and  one  man,  instead  of  three  or  four  horses  in  a  team  and  two 
men,  &c.  These  improvements  do  not  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  land,  but  they  are  equally  calculated  with  the  former  to 
counteract  the  tendency  in  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural 
produce  to  rise  with  the  progress  of  population  and  demand. 

Analogous  in  effect  to  this  second  class  of  agricultural  improve- 
^  ments,  are  improved  means  of  communication.  Grood  roads  are 
equivalent  to  good  tools.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the 
economy  of  labour  takes  place  in  extracting  the  produce  from  the 
soil,  or  in  conve^ng  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 
Not  to  say  in  addition,  that  the  labour  of  cultivation  itself  is 
diminished  by  whatever  lessens  the  cos^  of  bringing  manure  from 
a  distance,  or  faciUtates  the  many  (^^ti^t^  ,of  transport  from 
place  to  place  which  occur  within  th,e  bounds  of  the  farm.  Railways 
and  canals  are  virtually  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production 
pf  all  things  sent  to  market  by  them ;  and  literally  so  of  all  those, 
the  appliances  and  aids  for  producing  which,  they  serve  to  transmit. 
By  their  means  land  can  be  cultivated,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  remunerated  the  cultivators  without  a  rise  of  price.  Improve- 
ments in  navigation  have,  with  respect  to  food  or  materials  brought 
from  beyond  sea,  a  corresponding  effect. 

From  similar  considerations,  it  appears  that  many  purely 
mechanical  improvements,  which  have,  apparently  at  least,  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  agriculture,  nevertheless  enable  a  given 
amount  of  food  to  be  obtained  with  a  smaller  expenditure  of  labour. 
A  great  improvement  in  the  process  of  smelting  iron  would  tend 
to  cheapen  agricultural  implements,  diminish  the  cost  of  railroads, 
of  waggons  and  carts,  ships,  and  perhaps  buildings,  and  many  other 
things  to  which  iron  is  not  at  present  applied,  because  it  is  too 
costly ;  and  would  thence  diminish  the  cost  of  production  of  food. 
The  same  effect  would  follow  from  an  improvement  in  those  pro- 
cesses of  what  may  be  termed  manufacture  to  which  the  material 
of  food  is  subjected  after  it  is  separated  from  the  ground.    The 
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first  application  of  wind  or  water  power  to  grind  corn  tended  to 
cheapen  bread  as  much  as  a  very  important  discovery  in  agriculture 
would  have  done ;  and  any  great  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  corn-mills  would  have,  in  proportion,  a  similar  influence.  The 
effects  of  cheapening  locomotion  have  been  already  considered. 
There  are  also  engineering  inventions  which  faciUtate  all  great 
operations  on  the  earth's  surface.  An  improvement  in  the  art  of 
taking  levels  is  of  importance  to  draining,  not  to  mention  canal 
and  railway  making.  The  fens  of  Holland,  and  of  some  parts  of 
England,  are  drained  by  pumps  worked  by  the  wind  or  by  steam. 
Where  canals  of  irrigation,  or  where  tanks  or  embankments  are 
necessary,  mechanical  skill  is  a  great  resource  for  cheapening  pro*, 
doction. 

Those  manufacturing  improvements  which  cannot  be  made 
instrumental  to  facilitate,  in  any  of  its  stages,  the  actual  production 
of  food,  and  therefore  do  not  help  to  counteract  or  retard  the 
diminution  of  the  proportional  return  to  labour  from  the  soil,  have, 
however,  another  effect,  which  is  practically  equivalent.  What 
they  do  not  prevent,  they  yet,  in  some  degree,  compensate  for. 

The  materials  of  manufacture  being  all  drawn  from  the  land, 
and  many  of  them  from  agriculture,  which  supplies  in  particular 
the  entire  material  of  clothing ;  the  general  law  of  production 
from  the  land,  the  law  of  diminishing  return,  must  in  the  last 
resort  be  applicable  to  manufacturing  as  well  as  to  agricultural 
histoiry.  As  population  increases,  and  the  power  of  the  land  to 
yield  increased  produce  is  strained  harder  and  harder,  any  additional 
snpply  of  material,  as  well  as  of  food,  must  be  obtained  by  a  more 
than  proportionally  increasing  expenditure  of  labour.  But  the  cost  of 
the  material  forming  generally  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  manufacture,  the  agricultural  labour  concerned  in  the 
production  of  manufactured  goods  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  labour  worked  up  in  the  commodity.  All  the  rest  of  the 
labour  tends  constantly  and  strongly  towards  diminution,  as  the 
amount  of  production  increases.  Manufactures  are  vastly  more 
snsceptible  than  agriculture  of  mechanical  improvements,  and 
contrivances  for  saving  labour ;  and  it  has  already  been  seen  how 
greatly  the  division  of  labour,  and  its  skilful  and  economical  dis- 
tribation,  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  market,  and  on  the  possibiHty 
of  production  in  large  masses.  In  manufactures,  accordingly,  the 
causes  tending  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  industry,  pre- 
ponderate greatly  oyer  the  one  cause  which  tends  to  diminish  it :  and 
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the  increase  of  production,  called  forth  by  the  progress  of  society, 
takes  place,  not  at  an  increasing,  but  at  a  continually  diminishing 
proportional  cost.  This  fact  has  manifested  itself  in  the  progressive 
fall  of  the  prices  and  values  of  almost  every  kind  of  manufactured 
goods  during  two  centuries  past ;  a  fall  accelerated  by  the  mechanical 
inventions  of  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  susceptible  of 
being  prolonged  and  extended  beyond  any  limit  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  specify. 

Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  efficiency  of  agricultural 
labour  might  be  undergoing,  with  the  increase  of  produce,  a  gradual 
diminution  ;  that  the  price  of  food,  in  consequence,  might  be  pro- 
gressively rising,  and  an  ever  growing  proportion  of  the  population 
might  be  needed  to  raise  food  for  the  whole ;  while  yet  the  productive 
power  of  labour  in  all  other  branches  of  industry  might  be  so  rapidly 
augmenting,  that  the  required  amount  of  labour  could  be  spared 
from  manufactures,  and  nevertheless  a  greater  produce  be  obtained, 
and  the  aggregate  wants  of  the  community  be  on  the  whole  better 
supplied,  tiian  before.  The  benefit  might  even  extend  to  the  poorest 
class.  The  increased  cheapness  of  clothing  and  lodging  might  make 
up  to  them  for  the  augmented  cost  of  their  food. 

There  is,  thus,  no  possible  improvement  in  the  arts  of  production 
which  does  not  in  one  or  another  mode  exercise  an  antagonist 
influence  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return  to  agricultural  labour. 
Nor  is  it  only  industrial  improvements  which  have  this  effect. 
Improvements  in  goyemment,  and  almost  every  kind  of  moral 
imd  social  advancement,  operate  in  the  same  manner.  Suppose 
a  country  in  the  condition  of  France  before  the  Revolution  :  taxa> 
tion  imposed  almost  exclusively  on  the  industrial  classes,  and  on 
such  a  principle  as  to  be  an  actual  penalty  on  production  ;  and  no 
redress  obtainable  for  any  injury  to  property  or  person,  when 
inflicted  by  people  of  rank,  or  court  influence.  Was  not  the  hurri- 
cane which  swept  away  this  system  of  things,  even  if  we  look  no 
further  than  to  its  effect  in  augmenting  the  productiveness  of 
labour,  equivalent  to  many  industrial  inventions  ?  The  removal 
of  a  fiscal  burthen  on  agriculture,  such  as  tithe,  has  the  same  effect 
as  if  the  labour  necessary  for  obtaining  the  existing  produce  were 
suddenly  reduced  one-tenth.  The  abolition  of  com  laws,  or  of 
any  other  restrictions  which  prevent  commodit^ies  from  being 
produced  where  the  cost  of  their  production  is  lowest,  amounts  to 
a  vast  improvement  in  production.  When  fertile  land,  previously 
reserved  as  bunting  ground,  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  amusement. 
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is  set  free  for  culture,  the  aggregate  productiveness  of  agricultural 
industry  is  increased.  It^is  well  known  what  has  been  the  effect 
in  Bngland  of  badly  administered  poor  laws,  and  the  still  worse 
effect  in  Ireland  of  a  bad  system  of  tenancy,  in  rendering  agricultural 
labour  slack  and  ineffective.  No  improvements  operate  more 
directly  upon  the  productiveness  of  labour,  than  those  in  the  tenure 
of  farms,  and  in  the  laws  relating  to  landed  property.  The  breaking 
up  of  entails,  the  cheapening  of  the  transfer  of  property,  and  whatever 
eke  promotes  the  natural  tendency  of  land,  in  a  system  of  freedom, 
to  pass  out  of  hands  which  can  make  little  of  it  into  those  which 
can  make  more  ;  the  substitution  of  long  leases  for  tenancy  at  will, 
and  of  any  tolerable  system  of  tenancy  whatever  for  the  wretched 
cottier  system ;  above  all,  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  soil  by  the  cultivators  of  it ;  all  these  things  are  as  real,  and 
some  of  them  as  great,  improvements  in  production,  as  the  invention 
of  the  spinning-jenny  or  the  steam-engine. 

We  may  say  the  same  of  improvements  in  education.    The 
intelligence  of  the  workman  is  a  most  important  element  in  the 
productiveness  of  labour.    So  low,  in  some  of  the  most  civilized 
countries,  is  the  present  [1848]  standard  of  intelligence,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  source  from  which  a  more  indefinite  amount  of  improve- 
ment may  be  looked  for  in  productive  power,  than  by  endowing 
with  brains  those  who  now  have  only  hands.    The  carefulness, 
economy,  and  general  trustworthiness  of  labourers  are  as  important 
as  their  intelhgence.    Friendly  relations,   and  a  community  of 
interest  and  feeUng  between  labourers  and  employers,  are  eminently 
so :   I  should  rather  say,  would  be :    for  I  know  not  where  any 
snch  sentiment  of  friendly  alliance  now  exists.    Nor  is   it  only 
in  the  labouring  class  that  improvement  of  mind  and  character 
operates  with  beneficial  effect  even  on  industry.    In  the  rich  and 
idle  classes,  increased  mental  energy,  more  solid  instruction,  and 
stronger  feelings  of  conscience,   public  spirit,   or  philanthropy, 
would  qualify  them  to  originate  and  promote  the  most  valuable 
improvements,  both  in  the  economical  resources  of  their  country, 
and  in  its  institutions  and  customs.    To  look  no  further  than  the 
most  obvious  phenomena ;  the  backwardness  of  French  agriculture 
in  the  precise  points  in  which  benefit  might  be  expected  from  the 
influence  of  an  educated  class,  is  partiy  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  of  the  richer  landed  proprietors  to  town  interests 
snd  town  pleasures.    There  is  scarcely  any  possible  ameUoration 
of  human  affairs  which  would  not,  among  its  other  benefits,  have 
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a  favourable  operation,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  productiveness 
of  industry.    The  intensity  of  devotion  to  industrial  occupations 

]  would  indeed  in  many  cases  be  moderated  by  a  more  liberal  and 

genial  mental  culture,  but  the  labour  actually  bestowed  on  those 

'  occupations  would  almost  always  be  rendered  more  effective. 

f '  Before  pointing  out  the  principal  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 

the  nature  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by  which  the  productiveness 
of  agricultural  industry  is  determined,  we  must  observe  that  what 
we  have  said  of  agriculture  is  true,  with  little  variation,  of  the  other 
occupations  which  it  represents ;  of  all  the  arts  which  extract 
materials  from  the  globe.  Mining  industry,  for  example,  usually 
yields  an  increase  of  produce  at  a  more  than  proportional  increase 
of  je^pense.  It  does  worse,  for  even  its  customary  annual  produce 
requires  to^be  extracted  by  a  greater  and  greater  expenditure  of 
labour  andj[capital.  As  a  mine  does  not  reproduce  the  coal  or 
ore  taken  from  it,  not  only  are  all  mines  at  last  exhausted,  but 
even  when  they  as  yet  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion,  they  must  be 
worked  at  a  continually  increasing  cost;  shafts  must  be  sunk 
deeper,  galleries  driven  farther,  greater  power  applied  to  keep  them 
clear  of  water  ;  the  produce  must  be  lifted  from  a  greater  depth,  or 
conveyed  a  greater  distance.  The  law  of  diminishing  return  applies 
therefore  to  mining,  in  a  still  more  unquaUfied  sense  than  to  agri- 
culture :  but  the  antagonizing  agency,  that  of  improvements  in 
production,  also  applies  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Mining  operations 
are  more  susceptible  of  mechanical  improvements  than  agricultural : 
the  first  great  application  of  the  steam-engine  was  to  mining ;  and 
there  are  unlimited  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  chemical 
processes  by  which  the  metals  are  extracted.  There  is  another 
contingency,  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  avails  to  counter- 
balance the  progress  of  all  existing  mines  towards  exhaustion : 
this  is,  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  equal  or  superior  in  richness. 

To  resume ;  aU  natural  agents  which  are  limited  in  quantity, 
are  not  only  limited  in  their  ultimate  productive  power,  but,  long 
before  that  power  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  they  yield  to  any 
additional  demands  on  progressively  harder  terms.  This  law  may 
however  be  suspended,  or  temporarily  controlled,  by  whatever 
adds  to  the  general  power  of  mankind  over  nature ;  and  especially 

\  by  any  extension  of  their  knowledge,  and  their  consequent  command. 

?j  of  the  properties  and  powers  of  natural  agents.^ 

(  '  [See  Appendix  J.     The,  Law  of  Diminishing  Bdum.] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LAWS 

§  1.  Fbom  the  preceding  exposition  it  appears  that  the  limit 
to  die  increase  of  production  is  two-fold  ;  from  deficiency  of  capital, 
or  of  land.  Production  comes  to  a  pause,  either  because  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation  is  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  further 
increase  of  capital,  or  because,  however  disposed  the  possessors  of 
surplus  income  may  be  to  save  a  portion  of  it,  the  limited  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  community  does  not  permit  additional  capital  to  be 
employed  with  such  a  return  as  would  be  an  equivalent  to  them 
for  their  abstinence. 

In  countries  where  the  principle  of  accumulation  is  as  weak  as  it 
is  in  the  various  nations  of  Asia  ;  where  people  will  neither  save,  nor 
work  to  obtain  the  means  of  saving,  unless  under  the  inducement  of 
enormously  high  profits,  nor  even  then  if  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a 
considerable  time  for  them ;  where  either  productions  remain  scanty, 
or  drudgery  great,  because  there  is  neither  capital  forthcoming 
nor  forethought  sufiicient  for  the  adoption  of  the  contrivances  by 
which  natiural  agents  are  made  to  do  the  work  of  human  labour ; 
the  desideratum  for  such  a  country,  economically  considered,  is  an 
increase  of  industry,  and  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation. 
The  means  are,  first,  a  better  government :  more  complete  security 
of  property ;  moderate  taxes,  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  exaction 
onder  the  name  of  taxes ;  a  more  permanent  and  more  advantageous 
tenure  of  land,  securing  to  the  cultivator  as  far  as  possible  the  undi> 
vided  benefits  of  the  industry,  skill,  and  economy  he  may  exert. 
^^«condly,  improvement  of  the  public  intelligence :  the  decay  of 
usages  or  superstitions  which  interfere  with  the  effective  employment 
of  indoatry ;  and  the  growth  of  mental  activity,  making  the  people 
alive  to  new  objects  of  desire.  Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
arts,  which  raise  the  returns  derivable  from  additional  capital,  to  a 
rate  corresponding  to  the  low  strength  of  the  desire  of  accumulation  : 
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and  the  importation  of  foreign  capital,  which  renders  the  increase  of 
production  no  longer  exclusively  dependent  on  the  thrift  or  provi- 
dence of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  while  it  places  before  them  a 
stimulating  example,  'and  by  instilling  new  ideas  and  breaking  the 
chains  of  habit,  if  not  by  improving  the  actual  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation, tends  to  create  in  them  new  wants,  increased  ambition,  and 
greater  thought  for  the  future.  These  considerations  apply  more  or 
less  to  all  the  Asiatic  populations,  and  to  the  less  civilized  and  indus- 
trious parts  of  Europe,  as  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Ireland. 

§  2.  But  there  are  other  countries,  and  England  is  at  the  head 
of  them,  in  which  neither  the  spirit  of  industry  nor  the  effective 
desire  of  accumulation  need  any  encouragement ;  where  the  people 
will  toil  hard  for  a  small  remuneration,  and  save  much  for  a  small 
profit ;  where,  though  the  general  thriftiness  of  the  labouring  class  is 
much  below  what  is  desirable,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  in  the  more 
prosperous  part  of  the  community  requires  abatement  rather  than 
increase.  In  these  countries  there  would  never  be  any  deficiency  of 
capital,  if  its  increase  were  never  checked  or  brought  to  a  stand  by 
too  great  a  diminution  of  its  returns.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the 
returns  to  a  progressive  diminution,  which  causes  the  increase  of 
production  to  be  often  attended  with  a  deterioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  producers ;  and  this  tendency,  which  would  in  time 
put  an  end  to  increase  of  production  altogether,  is  a  result  of  the 
necessary  and  inherent  conditions  of  production  from  the  land. 

In  all  countries  which  have  passed  beyond  a  rather  ^  early  stage 
in  the  progress  of  agriculture,  every  increase  in  the  demand  for  food, 
occasioned  by  increased  population,  will  always,  imless  there  is  a 
simtdtaneous  improvement  in  production,  diminish  the  share  which 
on  a  fair  division  would  fall  to  each  individual.  An  increased  pro- 
duction,  in  default  of  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land,  or  of  fresh 
improvements  tending  to  cheapen  commodities,  can  never  be 
obtained  but  by  increasing  the  labour  in  more  than  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  population  must  either  work  harder,  or  eat  less,  or 
obtain  their  usual  food  by  sacrificing  a  part  of  their  other  customary 
comforts.  Whenever  this  necessity  is  postponed,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  population,^  it  is  because  the  improvements  which 
facilitate  production  continue  progressive ;  because  the  contrivances 

^  [In  the  6th  ed.  (1805)  "  rather  *'  replaced  the  onginal  "  very/*] 
'  [The  qualifying  clause  "  notwithstanding  .  .  population  '*  was  inserted 
in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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of  mankind  for  making  their  labour  more  effective  keep  up  an  equal 
struggle  with  nature,  and  extort  fresh  resources  from  her  reluctant 
powers  as  fast  as  human  necessities  occupy  and  engross  the  old. 

From  this,  results  the  important  corollary,  that  the  necessity 
of  restraining  population  is  not,  as  many  persons  believe,  peculiar 
to  a  condition  of  great  inequality  of  property.    A  greater  number 
of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of  civilization,  be  collectively 
80  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller.     The  niggardliness  of  nature,  not 
the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over- 
population.    An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earher  felt. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  all  mouths  which  the  increase  of  mankind 
calls  into  existence,  bring  with  them  hands.    The  new  mouths 
require  as  much  food  as  the  old  ones,  and  the  hands  do  not  produce 
as  much.    If  all  instruments  of  production  were  held  in  joint 
property  by  the  whole  people,  and  the  produce  divided  with  perfect 
equality  among  them,  and  if,  in  a  society  thus  constituted,  industry 
were  as  energetic  and  the  produce  as  ample  as  at  present,  there  would 
be  enough  to  make  all  the  existing  population  extremely  comfortable ; 
but  when  that  population  had  doubled  itself,  as,  with  the  existing 
habits  of  the  people,  under  such  an  encouragement,  it  undoubtedly 
would  in  little  more  than  twenty  years,  what  would  then  be  their  con- 
dition ?    Unless  the  arts  of  production  were  in  the  same  time 
improved  in  an  almost  unexampled  degree,^  the  inferior  soils  which 
mast  be  resorted  to,  and  the  more  laborious  and  scantily  remunera- 
tive cultivation  which  must  be  employed  on  the  superior  soils, 
to  procure  food  for  so  much  larger  a  population,  would,  by  an 
insuperable  necessity,  render  every  individual  in  the  community 
poorer  than  before.    If  the  population  continued  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate,  a  time  would  soon  arrive  when  no  one  would  have 
more  than  mere  necessaries,  and,  soon  after,  a  time  when  no  one 
would  have  a  sufficiency  of  those,  and  the  further  increase  of  popula- 
tion would  be  arrested  by  death. 

Whether,  at  the  present  or  any  other  time,  the  produce  of  ^ 
induBtry  proportionally  to  the  labour  employed,  is  increasing  or 
diminuhing,  and  the  average  condition  of  the  people  improving  or 
deteriorating,  depends  upon  whether  population  is  advancing  faster 
than  improvement,  or  improvement  than  population.  After  a 
degree  of  density  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to  allow  the  principal 

■  [So  from  the  3rd  ed.  <1852).    The  original  ran :  "so  unexampled  a  degree 
•■  U>  doable  the  productive  power  of  labour.*'] 
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benefits  of  combination  of  labour,  all  further  increase  tends  in  itself 
to  mischief,  so  far  as  regards  the  average  condition  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  progress  of  improvement  has  a  counteracting  operation,  and 
allows  of  increased  numbers  without  any  deterioration,  and  even 
consistently  with  a  higher  average  of  comfort.  Improvement 
must  here  be  understood  in  a  wide  sense,  including  not  only  new 
industrial  inventions,  or  an  extended. use  of  those  already  known, 
but  improvements  in  institutions,  education,  opinions,  and  human 
affairs  generally,  provided  they  tend,  as  almost  all  improvements 
do,  to  give  new  motives  or  new  facilities  to  production.  If  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country  increase  as  rapidly  as  advancing 
numbers  call  for  an  augmentation  of  produce,  it  is  not  necesseuy  to 
obtain  that  augmentation  by  the  cultivation  of  soils  more  sterile  than 
the  worst  already  under  culture,  or  by  appl3dng  additional  labour 
to  the  old  soils  at  a  diminished  advantage ;  or  at  all  events  this  loss 
of  power  is  compensated  by  the  increased  efficiency  with  which,  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  labour  is  employed  in  manufactures. 
In  one  way  or  the  other,  the  increased  population  is  provided  for, 
and  all  are  as  well  ofE  as  before.  But  if  the  growth  of  human  power 
over  nature  is  suspended  or  slackened,  and  population  does  not 
slacken  its  increase ;  if,  with  only  the  existing  command  over  natural 
agencies,  those  agencies  are  called  upon  for  an  increased  produce ; 
this  greater  produce  will  not  be  afforded  to  the  increased  population^ 
without  either  demanding  on  the  average  a  greater  effort  from  each, 
or  on  the  average  reducing  each  to  a  smaller  ration  out  of  the  aggre- 
gate produce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  some  periods  the  progress  of  population 
has  been  the  more  rapid  of  the  two,  at  others  that  of  improvement. 
In  England  during  a  long  interval  preceding  the  French  Revolution, 
population  increased  slowly ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement,  at 
least  in  agriculture,  would  seem  to  have  been  still  slower,  since  though 
nothing  occurred  to  lower  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  price 
of  com  rose  considerably,  and  England,  from  an  exporting,  became 
an  importing  country.  This  evidence,  however,  is  short  of  conclu- 
sive, inasmuch  as  the  extraordinary  number  of  abundant  seasons 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  not  continuing  during  the  last, 
was  a  cause  of  increased  price  in  the  later  period,  extrinsic  to  the 
ordinary  progress  of  society.  Whether  during  the  same  period 
improvements  in  manufactures,  or  diminished  cost  of  imported  com- 
modities, made  amends  for  the  diminished  productiveness  of  labour 
on  the  land,  is  uncertain.     But  ever  since  the  great  mechanical 
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inyentions  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and  their  contemporaries,  the 
return  to  labour  has  probably  increased  as  fast  as  the  population ; 
and  would  have  outstripped  it,  if  that  very  augmentation  of  return 
had  not  called  forth  an  additional  portion  of  the  inherent  power 
of  multipHcatioD  in  the  human  species.  During  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  last  elapsed  [1857],  so  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of 
improved  processes  of  agriculture,  that  even  the  land  yields  a  greater 
produce  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed  ;  the  average  price  of 
com  had  become  decidedly  lower,  even  before  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws  had  so  materially  lightened,  for  the  time  being,  the  pressure 
of  population  upon  production.  But  though  improvement  may 
daring  a  certain  space  of  time  keep  up  with,  or  even  surpass,  the 
actual  increase  of  population,  it  assuredly  never  comes  up  to  the  rate 
of  iacrease  of  which  population  is  capable ;  and  nothing  could  have 
prevented  a  general  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  that  population  has  in  fact  been  restrained.  Had 
it  been  restrained  still  more,  and  the  same  improvements  taken  place, 
there  would  have  been  a  larger  dividend  than  there  now  is,  for  the 
nation  or  the  species  at  large.  The  new  ground  wnmg  from  nature 
by  the  improvements  would  not  have  been  all  used  up  in  the  support 
of  mere  numbers.  Though  the  gross  produce  would  not  have  been 
so  great,  there  would  have  been  a  greater  produce  per  head  of  the 
population. 

§  3.  When  the  growth  of  numbers  outstrips  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  a  country  is  driven  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence on  terms  more  and  more  unfavourable,  by  the  inability 
of  its  land  to  meet  additional  demands  except  on  more  onerous 
conditions ;  there  are  two  expedients  by  which  it  may  hope  to 
mitigate  that  disagreeable  necessity,  even  though  no  change  should 
take  place  in  the  habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  their  rate 
of  increase.  One  of  these  expedients  is  the  importation  of  food 
from  abroad.    The^  other  is  emigration. 

The  admission  of  cheaper  food  from  a  foreign  country  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  agricultural  invention  by  which  food  could  be  raised 
at  a  similarly  diminished  cost  at  home.  It  equally  increases  the 
productive  power  of  labour.  The  return  was  before,  so  much  food 
for  so  much  labour  employed  in  the  growth  of  food :  the  return 
u  now,  a  greater  quantity  of  food,  for  the  same  labour  employed  in 
prododiig  cottons  or  hardware  or  some  other  commodity,  to  be  given 
m  exchange  for  food.    The  one  improvement,  like  the  other,  throws 
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back  the  decline  of  the  productive  power  of  labour  by  a  certain 
distance  :  but  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  immediately  resumes 
its  course  ;  the  tide  which  has  receded,  instantly  begins  to  re-advance. 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  when  a  country  draws  its  supply  of  food 
howL  so  wide  a  surface  as  the  whole  habitable  globe,  so  httle  impres- 
sion can  be  produced  on  that  great  expanse  by  any  increase  of 
mouths  in  one  small  comer  of  it,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
may  double  and  treble  their  numbers,  without  feeling  the  effect 
in  any  increased  tension  of  the  springs  of  production,  or  any  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  food  throughout  the  world.  But  in  this 
calculation  several  things  are  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  regions  from  which  com  can  be 
imported  do  not  comprise  the  whole  globe,  but  those  parts  of  it 
principally  which  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  coasts  or 
navigable  rivers.  The  coast  is  the  part  of  most  countries  which  is 
earliest  and  most  thickly  peopled,  and  has  seldom  any  food  to  spare. 
The  chief  source  of  supply,  therefore,  is  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  banks  of  some  navigable  river,  as  the  Nile,  the  Vistula,  or  the 
Mississippi ;  and  of  such  there  is  not,  in  the  productive  regions  of  the 
earth,  so  great  a  multitude  as  to  suffice  during  an  indefinite  time  for  a 
rapidly  growing  demand,  without  an  increasing  strain  on  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  soil.  To  obtain  auxiliary  supplies  of  com 
from  the  interior  in  any  abundance,  is,  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
communications  [1871],  in  most  cases  impracticable.  By  improved 
roads,  and  by  canals  and  railways,  the  obstacle  will  eventually  be 
so  reduced  as  not  to  be  insuperable :  but  this  is  a  slow  progress ;  in  all 
the  food-exporting  coimtries  except  America,  a  very  slow  progress  ; 
and  one  which  cannot  keep  pace  with  population,  unless  the  increase 
of  the  last'is  very  effectually  restrained. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  supply  were  drawn  from  the 
whole  instead  of  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  exporting  countries, 
the  quantity  of  food  would  still  be  limited,  which  could  be  obtained 
from  them  without  an  increase  of  the  proportional  cost.  The  coun- 
tries which  export  food  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those  in 
which  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  strong,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  weak.  In  AustraUa  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  strong ;  capital  increases 
fast,  and  the  production  of  food  might  be  very  rapidly  extended. 
But  in  such  countries  population  also  increases  mth  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Their  agriculture  has  to  provide  for  their  own  expanding 
numbers,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  importing  countries.     They 
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must,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  rapidly  driven 
if  not  to  less  fertile,  at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter  and  less 
accessible  lands,  and  to  modes  of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  coun- 
tries, less  productive  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the  same  time  cheap  food  and 
great  industrial  prosperity  are  few,  being  only  those  in  which  the 
arts  of  civilized  life  have  been  transferred  full-grown  to  a  rich  and 
uncultivated  soil.  Among  old  countries,  those  which  are  able  to 
export  food,  are  able  only  because  their  industry  is  in  a  veiy  back- 
ward state ;  because  capital,  and  hence  population,  have  never 
increased  sufficiently  to  make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price.  Such 
countries  are  [1848]  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube. 
In  those  regions  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  weak,  the 
arts  of  production  most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase, 
especially  from  domestic  sources,  slow.  When  an  increased  demand 
arose  for  food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  it  would  only  be 
veiy  giadually  that  food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  The  capital 
needed  could  not  be  obtained  by  transfer  from  other  employments, 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cottons  or  hardware  which  would  be 
received  from  England  in  exchange  for  com,  the  Russians  and  Poles 
do  not  now  produce  in  the  country  :  they  go  without  them.  Some- 
thing might  in  time  be  expected  from  the  increased  exertions  to 
which  producers  would  be  stimulated  by  the  market  opened  for 
their  produce  ;  but  to  such  increase  of  exertion,  the  habits  of  coun* 
tries  whose  agricultural  population  consists  of  ser&,  or  of  peasants 
who  have  but  just  emerged  from  a  servile  condition,  are  the  reverse  of 
favourable,  and  even  in  this  age  of  movement  these  habits  do  not 
rapidly  change.  If  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  relied  on  as  the 
source  from  which  the  produce  is  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 
either  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process  of  saving,  under  the  impulse 
given  by  new  commodities  and  more  extended  intercourse  (and  in 
that  case  the  population  would  most  likely  increase  as  fast),  or 
must  be  brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain 
a  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  com  from  Russia  or  Poland,  English 
capital  must  go  there  to  produce  it.  This,  however,  is  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties,  as  are  equivalent  to  great  positive  dis- 
advantages. It  is  opposed  by  differences  of  language,  differences 
of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  arising  from  the  institutions 
and  social  relations  of  the  country ;  and  after  all  it  would  in- 
evitably BO  stimulate  population  on  the  spot,  that  nearly  all  the 
increase  of   food  produced    by    its   means   would   probably    be 

H  2 
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consumed  without  leaving  the  country  :  so  that,  if  it  were  not  the 
almost  only  mode  of  introducing  foreign  arts  and  ideas,  and  giving 
an  e£Eectual  spur  to  the  backward  civilization  of  those  coomtries, 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  it  for  increasing  the  exports,  and 
supplying  other  countries  with  a  progressive  and  indefinite  increase 
of  food.  But  to  improve  the  civilization  of  a  country  is  a  slow 
process,  and  gives  time  for  so  great  an  increase  of  population  both 
in  the  country  itself,  and  in  those  supplied  from  it,  that  its  effect  in 
keeping  down  the  price  of  food  against  the  increase  of  demand  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  decisive  on  the  scale  of  all  Europe,  than  on  the 
smaller  one  of  a  particular  nation. 

The  law,  therefore,  of  diminishing  return  to  industry,  whenever 
population  makes  a  more  rapid  progress  than  improvement,  is  not 
solely  applicable  to  countries  which  are  fed  from  their  own  soil,  but 
in  substance  applies  quite  as  much  to  those  which  are  willing  to  draw 
their  food  from  any  accessible  quarter  that  can  afford  it  cheapest. 
A  sudden  and  great  cheapening  of  food,  indeed,  in  whatever  manner 
produced,  would,  like  any  other  sudden  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
life,  throw  the  natural  tendency  of  affairs  a  stage  or  two  further  back, 
though  without  altering  its  course.^  There  is  one  contingency 
connected  with  freedom  of  importation,  which  may  yet  produce 
temporary  effects  greater  than  were  ever  contemplated  either  by  the 
bitterest  enemies  or  the  most  ardent  adherents  of  free-trade  in  food. 
Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  a  product  capable  of  being  supplied  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  country,  at  a  cost,  allowing  for 
difference  of  nutritive  quality,  cheaper  even  than  the  potato.  If 
maize  should  ever  substitute  itself  for  wheat  as  the  staple  food  of  the 
poor,  the  productive  power  of  labour  in  obtaining  food  would  be  so 

^  [This  one  sentence  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  passage  of 
the  original  text :  '*  If,  indeed,  the  release  of  the  com  trade  from  restriction  had 
produced,  or  should  still  produce,  a  sudden  cheapening  of  food,  this,  like  any 
other  sudden  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life,  would  throw  the  natural  tendency 
of  affairs  a  stage  or  two  further  back,  but  without  at  all  altering  its  course. 
There  would  be  more  for  everybody  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  this  more  would 
begin  immediately  and  continue  always  to  grow  less,  so  long  as  population 
went  oil  increasing,  unaccompanied  by  other  events  of  a  countervailing 
tendency. 

"  Whether  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  is  likely,  even  temporarily,  to  give  any 
considerable  increase  of  margin  for  population  to  fill  up,  it  would  be  premature 
as  yet  to  attempt  to  decide.  All  the  elements  of  the  question  have  been  thrown 
into  temporary  disorder  by  the  consequences  of  bad  harvests  and  of  the  potatoe 
failure.  But  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect  an 
importation  of  the  customary  articles  of  food  either  so  great  in  itself,  or  capable 
of  such  rapid  increase,  as  to  interfere  much  with  the  operation  of  the  general 
law."] 
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enormouflly  increased,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  family  so 
diminished,  that  it  would  require  perhaps  some  generations  for 
population,  even  if  it  started  forward  at  an  American  pace,  to  over- 
take this  great  accession  to  the  facilities  of  its  support. 

§  4.  Besides  the  importation  of  corn,  there  is  another  resource 
which  can  be  invoked  by  a  nation  whose  increasing  numbers  press 
hard,  not  against  their  capital,  but  against  the  productive  capacity 
of  their  land  :  I  mean  Emigration,  especially  in  the  form  of  Coloniza- 
tion. Of  this  remedy  the  efficacy  as  far  as  it  goes  is  real,  since  it 
consists  in  seeking  elsewhere  those  unoccupied  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
which  if  they  existed  at  home  would  enable  the  demand  of  an  increas- 
ing population  to  be  met  without  any.  falling  ofi  in  the  productive- 
ness of  labour.  Accordingly,  when  the  region  to  be  colonized  is 
near  at  hand,  and  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people  sufficiently 
migratory,  this  remedy  is  completely  effectual.  The  migration 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  American  Confederation  to  the  new 
territories,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  colonization,  is  what 
enables  population  to  go  on  unchecked  throughout  the  Union  without 
having  yet  diminished  the  return  to  industry,  or  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  earning  a  subsistence.  If  Australia  or  the  interior  of  Canada 
were  as  near  to  Great  Britain  as  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  .to  New  York  ; 
if  the  superfluous  people  could  remove  to  it  without  crossing  the  sea, 
and  were  of  as  adventurous  and  restless  a  character,  and  as  little 
addicted  to  staying  at  home,  as  their  kinsfolk  of  New  England,  those 
unpeopled  continents  would  render  the  same  service  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  the  old  states  of  America  derive  from  the  new.  But, 
these  things  being  as  they  are — though  a  judiciously  conducted 
emigration  is  a  most  important  resource  for  suddenly  lightening  the 
pressure  of  population  by  a  single  efiort — and  though  in  such  an 
extraordinary  case  as  that  of  Ireland  under  the  threefold  operation  of 
the  potato  failure,  the  poor  law,  and  the  general  turning-out  of 
tenantry  throughout  the  country,  spontaneous  emigration  may  at 
&  particular  crisis  remove  greater  multitudes  than  it  was  ever  pro- 
posed to  remove  at  once  by  any  national  scheme  ^ ;  it  still  remains 
to  be  shown  by  experience  ^  whether  a  permanent  stream  of  emigra- 
tion can  be  kept  up,  sufficient  to  take  off,  as  in  America,  all  that 
portion  of  the  annual  increase  (when  proceeding  at  its  greatest 

^  [The  lefereooe  to  Ireland  ("  and  though  .  .  .  soheme  **)  was  inserted  in 
the  3rd  ed.  (1S62).] 

'  [So  from  the  6Ui  ed.  (1865).  The  original  ran  :  "  There  la  no  probability 
thai  even  mider  the  most  enlightened  arrangemente  a  permanent  stream,  &o."] 
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rapidity)  which,  being  in  excess  of  the  progress  made  during  the  same 
short  period  in  the  arts  of  Ufe,  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult 
for  every  averagely-situated  individual  in  the  community.  And 
unless  this  can  be  done,  emigration  cannot,  even  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  checks  to  population. 
Further  than  this  we  have  not  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  The 
general  subject  of  colonization  as  a  pr^tical  question,  its  importance 
to  old  countries,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  conducted, 
will  be  discussed  at  some  len^h  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OP  PROPERTY 

§  1.  The  principles  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of 
this  treatise,  are,  in  certain  respects,  strongly  distinguished  from 
those  on  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 
The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  Production  of  wealth  partake  of  the 
character  of  physical  truths.  There  is  nothing  optional  or  arbitrary 
in  them.  Whatever  mankind  produce,  must  be  produced  in  the 
modes,  and  imder  the  conditions,  imposed  by  the  constitution  of 
external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of  their  own  bodily 
and  mental  structure.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their  produc- 
tions win  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  their  previous  accumidation, 
and,  that  being  given,  it  will  be  proportional  to  their  energy,  their 
skill,  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,  and  their  judicious  use  of  the 
advantages  of  combined  labour.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  a 
double  quantity  of  labour  will  not  raise,  on  the  same  land,  a  double 
quantity  of  food,  unless  some  improvement  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the  unproductive 
expenditure  of  individuak  will  fro  tatUo  tend  to  impoverish  the  com- 
munity, and  only  their  productive  expenditure  will  enrich  it.  The 
opinions,  or  the  wishes,  which  may  exist  on  these  different  matters, 
do  not  control  the  things  themselves.  We  cannot,  indeed,  foresee 
to  what  extent  the  modes  of  production  may  be  altered,  or  the 
productiveness  of  labour  increased,  by  future  extensions  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  suggesting  new  processes  of  industry 
of  which  we  have  at  present  no  conception.    But  howsoever  we 
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may  succeed  in  making  for  ourselves  more  space  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  constitution  of  things,  we  know  that  there  must  be  limits. 
We  cannot  alter  the  ultimate  properties  either  of  matter  or  mind, 
but  can  only  employ  those  properties  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
bring  about  the  events  in  which  we  are  interested.^ 

It  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter 
of  human  institution  solely.  The  things  once  there,  mankind, 
individually  or  collectively,  can  do  with  them  as  they  like.  They 
can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  whomsoever  they  please,  and  on 
whatever  terms.  Further,  in  the  social  state,  in  every  state  except 
total  soUtude)  any  disposal  whatever  of  them  can  only  take  place 
by  the  consent  of  society,^  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose  of  its 
active  force.  Even  what  a  person  has  produced  by  his  individual 
toil,  unaided  by  any  one,  he  cannot  keep,  unless  by  the  permission 
of  society.  Not  only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but  individuals 
could  and  would  take  it  from  him,  if  society  only  remained  passive  ; 
if  it  did  not  either  interfere  en  masse,  or  employ  and  pay  people  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  being  disturbed  in  the  possession. 
The  distribution  of  wealthy  therefore,  depends  on  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  society.  The  rules  by  which  it  is  determined  are  what  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  portion  of  the  community  make 
them,  and  are  very  difierent  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  and 
might  be  still  more  different,  if  mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  doubtless,  are  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  They  are  consequences  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature,  combined  with  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  the  existing  condition  of  social  institutions  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture.  But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of  human 
opinions  are  not  within  our  present  subject.  They  are  part 
of  the  general  theory  of  human  progress,  a  far  larger  and  more 
difficult  subject  of  inquiry  than  political  economy.  We  have  here 
to  consider,  not  the  causes,  but  the  consequences,  of  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  which  wealth  may  be  distributed.  Those,  at  least,  are  as 
little  arbitrary,  and  have  as  much  the  character  of  physical  lavrs, 
as  the  laws  of  production.    Human  beings  can  control  their  own 

*  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).     The  original  ran  :    "  But  howsoever  .   . 
things,  those  limits  exist ;   there  are  ultimate  laws»  whioh  we  did  not  znake« 
whioh  we  cannot  alter,  and  to  which  we  can  only  conform."] 

^  [The  concluding  words  of  this  sentence  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.,  and 
.**  general "  was  deleted  before  "  consent."    In  the  next  sentence  the  keeping  of 
^^property  was  made  to  depend  on  "  the  permission  *'  and  not  on  "  the  will  "  of 
iljociety.] 
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acts,  but  not  the  consequences  of  their  acta  either  to  themselves  or 
to  others.  Society  can  subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  whatever 
roles  it  thinks  best :  but  what  practical  results  will  flow  from  the 
operation  of  those  rules  must  be  discovered,  like  any  other  physical 
or  mental  truths,  by  observation  and  reasoning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  modes  of 
distributing  the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  which  have  been  adopted 
in  practice,  or  may  be  conceived  in  theory.  Among  these,  our  atten- 
tion is  first  claimed  by  that  primary  and  fundamental  institution, 
00  which,  unless  in  some  exceptioi^l  and  very  Umited  cases,  th^ 
ec<momical  arrangements  of  society  have  always  rested,  though  in 
its  secondary  features  it  has  varied,  and  is  liable  to  vary.  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  institution  of  individual  property. 

§  2.  Private  property,  as  an  institution,  did  not  ^we  its  origin  I 
to  any  of  those  considerations  of  utility,  which  plead  for  the  mainten-  / 
aDc«  of  it  when  established.  Enough  is  known  of  rude  ages,  both 
from  history  and  from  analogous  states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to 
thaw  that  tribunals  (which  always  precede  laws)  were  originally 
cBtabliriied,  not  to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress  violence  and 
tezmiiiate  quarrels.  With  this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  naturally 
Gum^  gave  legal  effect  to  flrst  occupancy,  by  treating  as  the 
B^resBor  the  person  who  first  commenced  violence,  by  turning, 
or  attempting  to  turn,  another  out  of  possession.  The  preservation 
of  the  peace,  which  was  the  original  object  of  civil  government, 
vas  thus  attained  :  while  by  confirming,  to  those  who  already 
posseflsed  it,  even  what  was  not  the  fruit  of  personal  exertion,  a 
goarantee  was  incidentally  given  to  them  and  others  that  they 
vtmld  be  protected  in  what  was  so. 

In  considering  the  institution  of  property  as  a  question  in  social 
T^ulosophy,  we  must  leave  out  of  consideration  its  actual  origin  in 
tay  of  the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  We  may  suppose  a  com- 
sumify  unhampered  by  any  previous  possession  ;  a  body  of  colonists, 
octopying  for  the  flrst  time  an  uninhabited  country ;  bringing  nothing 
vith  them  but  what  belonged  to  them  in  common,  and  having  a 
f^iear  fieU  for  the  adoption  of  the  institutions  and  polity  which  they 
judged  most  expedient ;  required,  therefore,  to  choose  whether  they 
vomld  conduct  the  work  of  production  on  the  principle  of  individual 
^fopeitj,  or  on  some  system  of  common  ownership  and  collective 
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be  accompanied  by  none  of  the  initial  inequalities  and  injustices 
which  obstruct  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  principle  in  old 
societies.  Every  full  grown  man  or  woman,  we  must  suppose, 
would  be  secured  in  the  unfettered  use  and  disposal  of  his  or  her 
bodily  and  mental  faculties ;  and  the  instruments  of  production, 
the  land  and  tools,  would  be  divided  fairly  among  them,  so  that  all 
might  start,  in  respect  to  outward  appliances,  on  equal  terms. 
It  is  possible  also  to  conceive  that  in  this  original  apportionment, 
compensation  might  be  made  for  the  injuries  of  nature,  and  the 
balance  redressed  by  assigning  to  the  less  robust  members  of  the 
community  advantages  in  the  distribution,  sufficient  to  put  them 
on  a  par  with  the  rest.  But  the  division,  once  made,  would  not 
again  be  interfered  with ;  individuals  would  be  left  to  their  own 
exertions  and  to  the  ordinary  chances,  for  making  an  advantageous 
use  of  what  was  assigned  to  them.  If  individual  property,  on  the 
contrary,  were  excluded,  the  plan  which  must  be  adopted  would  be 
to  hold  the  land  and  all  instruments  of  production  as  the  joint 
property  of  the  community,  and  to  carry  on  the  operations  of 
industry  on  the  common  account.  The  direction  of  the  labour  of 
the  community  would  devolve  upon  a  magistrate  or  magistrates, 
whom  we  may  suppose  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  community, 
and  whom  we  must  assume  to  be  voluntarily  obeyed  by  them.  The 
division  of  the  produce  would  in  hke  manner  be  a  public  act.  The 
principle  might  either  be  that  of  complete  equality,  or  of  apportion- 
ment to  the  necessities  or  deserts  of  individuals,  in  whatever  manner 
might  be  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  justice  or  policy  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

Examples  of  such  associations,  on  a  small  scale,  are  the  monastic 
orders,  the  Moravians,  the  followers  of  Kapp,  and  others  :  and  from 
the  hopes  ^  which  they  hold  out  of  relief  from  the  miseries  and 
iniquities  of  a  state  of  much  inequality  of  wealth,  schemes  for  a 
larger  application  of  the  same  idea  have  reappeared  and  become 
popular  at  all  periods  of  active  speculation  on  the  first  principles  of 
society.  In  an  age  like  the  present  [1848],  when  a  general  recon- 
sideration of  all  first  principles  is  felt  to  be  inevitable,  and  when  more 
than  at  any  former  period  of  history  the  suffering  portions  of  the 
community  have  a  voice  in  the  discussion,  it  was  impossible  but 
that  ideas  of  this  nature  should  spread  far  and  ¥ride.^    The  late 

^  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).     In  the  original,  ''  the  plausible  remedy.'*] 
^  [Here  followed  in  the  original  text  the  following  passage  :  *'  Owenism,  or 
Socialism,  in  this  country,  and  Communism  on  the  continent,  are  the  most 
prevailing  forms  of  the  doctrine.     These  suppose  a  democratic  government  of 
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revolutionB  in  Europe  have  thrown  up  a  great  amount  of  speculation 
of  this  character,  and  an  unusual  share  of  attention  has  consequently 
been  drawn  to  the  various  forms  which  these  ideas  have  assumed  : 
nor  is  this  attention  hkely  to  diminish,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
increase  more  and  more. 

The  assailtints  of  the  principle  of  individual  property  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  those  whose  scheme  implies  absolute 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical  means  of  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  those  who  admit  inequaUty,  but  grounded  on  some 
principle,  or  supposed  principle,  of  justice  or  general  expediency,  and 
not,  like  so  many  of  the  existing  social  inequalities,  dependent  on 
accident  alone.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class,  as  the  earliest  of 
those  belonging  to  the  present  generation,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen 
and  his  followers.  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Cabet  have  more  recently 
become  conspicuous 'as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines  (though  the 
former  advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standard  of  justice,  that  all  should  work  according  to 
their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants).  The  charac- 
teristic name  for  this  economical  B3^tem  is  Communism,  a  word 
of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  word  Socialism,  which  originated  among  the  English  Communists, 
and  was  assumed  by  them  as  a  name  to  designate  their  own  doc- 
trine, is  now  [1849],  on  the  Continent,  employed  in  a  larger  sense  ; 
not  necessarily  implying  Communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of 
private  property,  but  applied  to  any  system  which  requires  that  the 
land  and  the  instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property,  not 

the  industry  and  funds  of  society,  and  an  equal  division  of  the  fruits.  In  the 
more  elaborate  and  refined  form  of  the  same  scheme,  which  obtained  a  tempo- 
raxy  celebrity  under  the  name  of  St.  Simonism,  the  administering  authority 
was  supposed  to  be  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  not  of  birth  but  of  capacity ; 
the  remuneration  of  each  member  of  the  community  beinx  by  salary,  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  services  supposed  to  be  r^dered  by  each  to  the 
general  body." 

This  was  replaced  in  the  2nd  ed.  (1849^  by  the  present  reference  to  *'  the 
late  revolutions  in  Europe,"  and  by  the  following  paragraph,  dividing  **  the 
•Maflanta  of  the  principle  of  individual  property ' *  into  two  classes.  The  present 
fonn,  however,  of  the  clause  beginning  **  Nor  is  this  attention  "  dates  from  the 
3rd  ed.  (1852).  In  the  2nd  it  ran  :  "  This  attention  is  not  likely  to  diminish ; 
attacks  on  the  institution  of  property  being,  in  the  existing  state  of  human 
ittteOeot,  a  natural  expression  of  the  discontent  of  all  those  classes  on  whom, 
in  whatever  manner,  the  present  constitution  of  society  bears  hardly  :  and  it 
is  a  safe  prediction  that,  unless  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  can  be  checked, 
soeh  speculations  will  never  cease,  until  the  laws  of  property  are  freed  from 
whatever  portion  of  injustice  they  contain,  and  until  whatever  is  well  grounded 
in  the  opinions  and  legitimate  in  the  aims  of  its  assailants  is  adopted  into  the 
framework  of  society."] 
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if  individuals,  but  of  commumtdeB  or  aMociations,  or  of  the  goveni- 
aent.  Among  such  syBtems,  the  two  of  highest  intellectual  pie- 
ensioD  are  those  which,  from  the  names  of  theii  teal  oi  reputed 
lUthors,  have  been  called  St.  Simonism  and  Fourieiifini ;  the  formei 
lefonct  as  &  system,  but  which  during  the  few  years  of  its  public 
iromulgation  sowed  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the  Socialist  tendencies 
i'hich  have  since  spread  so  widely  in  France ;  the  second,  still  [1865] 
ourishing  in  the  number,  talent,  and  zeal  of  its  adherents. 

§  3.1  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  oi  defects  of  these  various 
:hemes,  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impracticable.  No  reason- 
ble  person  can  doubt  that  a  village  cocomunity,  composed  of  a 
m  thousand  inhabitants,  cultivating  in  joint  ownership  the  same 
stent  of  land  which  at  present  feeds  that  number  of  people,  and 
roducing  by  combined  labour  and  the  most  improved  processes 
le  manufactured  articles  which  they  required,  could  raise  an 
oaount  of  productions  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  comfort ; 
ad  would  find  the  means  of  obtainii^,  and  if  need  be,  exacting, 
le  quantity  of  labour  necessary  for  this  purpose,  from  every 
lember  of  the  association  who  was  capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community  of  pro- 
erty  and  equal  distribution  of  the  produce,  that  each  person  would 
e  incessantly  occupied  in  evading  his  fair  share  of  the  work,  points, 
udoubtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But  those  who  urge  this  objection 
irget  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the 
T&tem  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  society  is  now 
inducted.  The  objection  supposes,  that  honest  and  efficient 
hour  is  only  to  be  had  from  those  who  are  themselves  individually 
I  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how  small  a  part 
:  all  the  labour  performed  in  England,  from  the  lowest-paid  to  the 
ghest,  is  done  by  persons  working  for  their  own  benefit.  From 
le  Irishreaperorhodman  to  the  chief  justice  or  the  minister  of  state, 
larly  all  the  work  of  society  is  remunerated  by  day  wages  or  fixed 
Jaries.  A  factory  operative  has  less  personal  interest  in  his  work 
lana  member  of  a  Communist  association,  since  he  is  not,  like  him, 

'  [The  whole  of  thii  section  waa  rewritten  in  the  3td  od.  (1862),  with  the 
i  o[  soma  pasa&gea  Erom  the  2nd  ed.  (1840),  for  the  reason  stated  in 
e  Preface  to  the  3rd  edition.  The  present  iiiBt  paragraph  of  §  4  wna 
Ided,  and  the  next  paragraph  modified  by  the  omiBaion  of  the  assertion  that 
e  argumanla  of  j  3  while  "  not  applicabla  to  St.  Simonism  "  were,  to  his  mind, 
MinclusiTe  against  Communism."  For  the  original  text  of  {  3  see  Appendix 
.     MilVt  tarlitr  mid  later  leritingt  on  8oe>alum,'\ 
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woiking  for  a  partnership  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  though  the  labourers  themselves  have 
not,  in  most  cases,  a  personal  interest  in  their  work,  they  are  watched 
and  superintended,  and  their  labour  directed,  and  the  mental  part 
of  the  labour  performed,  by  persons  who  have.  Even  this,  however, 
is  far  from  being  universally  the  fact.  In  all  public,  and  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  private  undertakings,  not  only 
the  labours  of  detail  but  the  control  and  superintendence  are 
entrusted  to  salaried  officers.  And  though  the  **  master's  eye," 
when  the  master  is  vigilant  and  intelligent,  is  of  proverbial  value, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  Socialist  farm  or  manufactory, 
eacb  labourer  would  be  under  the  eye  not  of  one  master,  but  of  the 
whole  community.  In  the  extreme  case  of  obstinate  perseverance 
in  not  performing  the  due  share  of  yroTk,  the  community  would 
have  the  same  resources  which  society  now  has  for  compelling 
conformity  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  association.  Dismissal, 
the  only  remedy  at  present,  is  no  remedy  when  any  other  labourer 
who  may  be  engaged  does  no  better  than  his  predecessor :  the 
power  of  dismissal  only  enables  an  employer  to  obtain  from  his 
workmen  the  customary  amount  of  labour,  but  that  customary 
labour  may  be  of  any  degree  of  inefficiency.  Even  the  labourer  who 
l<mes  his  employment  by  idleness  or  negligence,  has  nothing  worse 
to  suffer,  in  the  most  unfavourable  case,  than  the  discipline  of  a 
workhouse,  and  if  the  desire  to  avoid  this  be  a  sufficient  motive  in 
the  one  system,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  the  other.  I  am  not 
undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  incitement  given  to  labour  when 
the  whole  or  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  of  extra  exertion  belongs 
to  the  labourer.  But  under  the  present  S3nstem  of  industry  this 
incitement,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  does  not  exist.  If 
Communistic  labour  might  be  less  vigorous  than  that  of  a  peasant 
proprietor,  or  a  workman  labouring  on  his  own  accoimt,  it  would 
probably  be  more  energetic  than  that  of  a  labourer  for  hire,  who 
has  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  The  neglect  by  the 
uneducated  classes  of  labourers  for  hire  of  the  duties  which  they 
engage  to  perform,  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  most  flagrant. 
Now  it  is  an  admitted  condition  of  the  Communist  scheme  that  bll 
shall  be  educated :  and  this  being  supposed,  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  the  association  would  doubtless  be  as  diligently  per- 
formed as  those  of  the  generality  of  salaried  officers  in  the  middle 
or  Mgher  classes ;  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  necessarily  unfaithful 
t«iiviif*ir  trust,  because  so  long  as  they  are  not  dismissed,  their  pay 
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*     j|  is  the  same  in  however  lax  a  manner  their  duty  is  fipt.ifijled.    Un- 

doubtedly, as  a  general  rule,  remuneration  by  fixed  sdllt lanes  does 
not  in  any  class  of  functionaries  produce  the  maximum oi  of  2eal  : 
and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  alleged  against  Commlij£nistiG 
labour.  % 

That  even  this  inferiority  would  necessarily  exist,  is  by  no  m^ns 

so  certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are  little  used  to  cs^'kry 

their  minds  beyond  the  state  of  things  with  which  they  are  familitjir. 

i  *^  Mankind  are  capable  of  a  far  greater  amount  of  public  spirit  tha^ 

\  the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  suppose  possible.    History  bears 

i  \  witoiess  to  the  success  with  which  large  bodies  of  human  beings 

may  be  trained  to  feel  the  public  interest  their  own.    And  no  soil 
coidd  be  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a 
Communist   association,  since  all  the  ambition,  and  the   bodily 
and  mental  activity,  which  are  now  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  separate 
and  self-regarding  interests,  would  require  another  sphere  of  employ- 
ment, and  would  naturally  find  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  commimity.    The  same  cause,  so  often  assigned  in 
explanation  of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest  or  monk  to  the 
interest  of  his  order — that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — would, 
under  Communism,  attach  the  citizen  to  the  community.    And 
^  independently  of  the  public  motive,  every  member  of  the  associatioii 
would  be  amenable  to  the  most  universal,  and  one  of  the  strongest, 
of  personal  motives,  that  of  public  opinion.    The  force  of  this 
motive  in  deterring  from  any  act  or  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  community,  no  one  is  likely  to  deny ;   but  the  power  also 
of  emulation,  in  exciting  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  tbe 
sake  of  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  others,  is  borne  witness 
to  by  experience  in  every  situation  in  which  human  beings  publicly 
compete  with  one  another,  even  if  it  be  in  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.    A  contest,  who  can  do  most  for 
the  common  good,  is  not  the  kind  of  competition  which  Socialists 
repudiate.    To  what  extent^  therefore,  the  energy  of  labour  would 
be  diminished  by  Communism,  or  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  diminished  at  all,  must  be  considered  for  the  present  [1852] 
an  undecided  question. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Communism  is  similar  to    that 
so  often  urged  against  poor  laws :   that  if  every  member  of  the 
community   were   assured   of    subsistence   for   himself  and    any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to  W^^k 
prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind  wou- 

; 
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at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a  rate  which 
would  reduce  the  community,  through  successive  stages  of  increasing 
discomfort,  to  actual  starvation.  There  would  certainly  be  much 
ground  for  this  apprehension  if  Communism  provided  no  motives 
to  restraint,  equivalent  to  those  which  it  would  take  away.  But 
Communism  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might 
be  expected  to  declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this 
kind  of  selfish  intemperance.  Any  augmentation  of  numbers 
which  diminished  the  comfort  or  iacreased  the  toil  of  the  mass, 
would  then  cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmis- 
takeable  inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association  ; 
inconvenience  which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice 
of  employers,  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  such  altered 
circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and  if  reprobation 
did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some  description,  this  or 
any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
The  Communistic  scheme,  instead  of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the 
objection  drawn  from  danger  of  over-population,  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  tending  in  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that 
evil. 

A  more  real  difficulty  is  that  of  fairly  apportioning  the  labour 
of  the  community  among  its  members.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  work,  and  by  what  standard  are  they  to  be  measured  one  against 
another  ?  Who  is  to  judge  how  much  cotton  spinning,  or  dis- 
tributing goods  from  the  stores,  or  bricklajdng,  or  chimney  sweeping, 
is  equivalent  to  so  much  ploughing  ?  The  difficulty  of  making 
the  adjustment  between  different  qualities  of  labour  is  so  strongly 
felt  by  Communist  writers,  that  they  have  usually  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  that  all  should  work  by  turns  at  every  description  of 
useful  labour :  an  arrangement  which,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
division  of  employments,  would  sacrifice  so  much  of  the  advantage 
of  co-operative  production  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  productiveness 
of  labour.  Besides,  even  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  nominal 
equality  of  labour  would  be  so  great  a  real  inequality,  that  the 
feeling  of  justice  would  revolt  against  its  being  enforced.  All  persons 
are  not  equally  fit  for  all  labour ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
is  an  unequal  burthen  on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  hardy  and 
the  delicate,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the  intelligent. 

But  these  difficulties,  though  real,  are  not  necessarily  insuperable. 
The  apportionment  of  work  to  the  strength  and  capacities  of  in- 
dividualB,  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  to  provide  for  cases  in 
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which  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not  problems  to  which  human 
intelligence,  guided  by  a  sense  of  justice,  would  be  inadequate. 

f  And  the  worst  and  most  unjust  arrangement  which  could  be  made 
of  these  points,  under  a  system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be  so 
far  short  of  the  inequality  and  injustice  with  which  labour  (not  to 
speak  of  remuneration)  is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
coimting  in  the  comparison.    We  must  rememBer  too,  that  Com- 

i  munism.  as  a  system  of  society,  eriste  only  in  idea ;    that    its 

t  difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better  imderstood  than  its  resources  ; 
^^  I  and  that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only  beginning  to  contrive 
—  I  I  the  means  of  organizing  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  overcome  the  one 

(  and  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  other.^ 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism 
with  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  [1852]  state  of  society  with 
all  its  sufferings  and  injustices  ;  if  the  institution  of  private  property 
necessarily  carried  with  it  as  a  consequence,  that  the  produce  of 
labour  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  labour — the  largest  portions  to  those  who  have  never 
worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to  those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal, 
and  so  in  a  descending  scale,  the  remuneration  dwindling  as  the 
work  grows  harder  and  more  disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing 
and  exhausting  bodily  labour  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  being 
able  to  earn  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  if  this  or  Communism 
were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  Communism 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  But  to  make  the  comparison 
applicable,  we  must  compare  Communism  at  its  best,  with  the 
regime  of  individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  might  be  made. 
The  principle  of  private  property  has  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial 
in  any  country  ;  and  less  so,  perhaps,  in  this  country  than  in  some 
others.  The  social  arrangements  of  modem  Europe  commenced 
from  a  distribution  of  property  which  was  the  result,  not  of  just 
partition,  or  acquisition  by  industry,  but  of  conquest  and  violence  : 
and  notwithstanding  what  industry  has  been  doing  for  many 
centuries  to  modify  the  work  of  force,  the  system  still  retains  many 
and  large  traces  of  its  origin.  The  laws  of  property  have  never  yet 
conformed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  justification  of  private 
property  rests.  They  have  made  property  of  things  which  never 
ought  to  be  property,  and  absolute  property  where  only  a  qualified 

*  [The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  ('*  The  impossibility  of  foreseeing  and 
prescribing  the  exact  mode  in  which  its  difficulties  should  be  dealt  with,  does  not 
prove  that  it  may  not  be  the  best  and  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society  ") 
was  omitted  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857).] 
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property  ought  to  exist.  They  have  not  held  the  balance  fairly 
between  human  beings,  but  have  heaped  impediments  upon 
some,  to  give  advantage  to  others ;  they  have  purposely  fostered 
inequalities,  and  prevented  all  from  starting  fair  in  the  race.  That 
all  should  indeed  start  on  perfectly  equal  terms  is  inconsistent  with 
any  law  of  private  property :  but  if  as  much  pains  as  has  been 
taken  to  aggravate  the  inequality  of  chances  arising  from  the  natural 
working  of  the  principle,  had  been  taken  to  temper  that  inequality 
by  every  means  not  subversive  of  the  principle  itself ;  if  the  tendency 
of  legislation  had  been  to  favour  the  diffusion,  instead  of  the  con- 
centration of  wealth — to  encourage  the  subdivision  of  the  large 
masses,  instead  of  striving  to  keep  them  together ;  the  principle  of 
individual  property  would  have  been  found  to  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  physical  and  social  evils  which  almost  all  Socialist 
writers  assume  to  be  inseparable  from  it. 

Private  property,  in  every  defence  made  of  it,  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  guarantee  to  individuals  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour 
and  abstinence.  The  guarantee  to  them  of  the  fruits  of  the  labour 
and  abstinence  of  others,  transmitted  to  them  without  any  merit 
or  exertion  of  their  own,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  institution, 
but  a  mere  incidental  consequence  which,  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
height,  does  not  promote,  but  conflicts  with,  the  ends  which  render 
private  property  legitimate.  To  judge  of  the  final  destination  of 
the  institution  of  property,  we  must  suppose  everything  rectified 
which  causes  the  institution  to  work  in  a  manner  opposed  to  that 
equitable  principle,  of  proportion  between  remuneration  and  exertion, 
on  which  in  every  vindication  of  it  that  will  bear  the  light  it  iS| 
assumed  to  be  grounded.  We  must  also  suppose  two  conditions 
realized,  without  which  neither  Communism  nor  any  other  laws  or 
institutions  coidd  make  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
other  than  degraded  and  miserable.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
universal  education ;  the  other,  a  due  limitation  of  the  numbers 
of  the  community.  With  these  there  could  be  no  poverty,  even 
under  the  present  social  institutions  :  and  these  being  supposed, 
the  question  of  Socialism  is  not,  as  generally  stated  by  Socialists, 
a  question  of  flying  to  the  sole  refuge  against  the  evils  which  now 
bear  down  humanity ;  but  a  mere  question  of  comparative  advan- 
tages, which  futurity  must  determine.  We  are  too  ignorant  either 
of  what  individual  agency  in  its  best  form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best 
form,  can  accomplish,  to  be  qualified  to  decide  which  of  the  two  J 
will  be  the  ultimate  form  of  human  society. 
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If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  the  decision  will  probably 
depend  mainly  on  one  consideration,  viz.  which  of  the  two  systems 
is  consistent  with  the  greatest  amount  of  human  liberty  and  spon- 
taneity. After  the  means  of  subsistence  are  assured,  the  next  in 
strength  of  the  personal  wants  of  human  beings  is  Hberty ;  and 
(unlike  the  physical  wants,  which  as  civilization  advances  become 
more  moderate  and  more  amenable  to  control)  it  increases  instead 
of  diminishing  in  intensity  as  the  intelligence  and  the  moral  faculties 
are  more  developed.  The  perfection  both  of  social  arrangements 
and  of  practical  morality  would  be,  to  secure  to  all  persons  complete 
independence  and  freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  restriction 
'  but  that  of  not  doing  injury  to  others  :  and  the  education  which 
taught  or  the  social  institutions  which  required  them  to  exchange 
the  control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of  equality,  would 
deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characteristics  of  human 
nature.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  far  the  preservation 
of  this  characteristic  would  be  found  compatible  with  the  Com- 
munistic organization  of  society.  No  doubt  this,  Uke  all  the  other 
objections  to  the  Socialist  schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  The 
members  of  the  association  need  not  be  required  to  Uve  together 
more  than  they  do  now,  nor  need  they  be  controlled  in  the  disposal 
of  their  individual  share  of  the  produce,  and  of  the  probably  large 
amount  of  leisure  which,  if  they  limited  their  production  to  things 
really  worth  producing,  they  would  possess.  Individuals  need 
not  be  chained  to  an  occupation,  or  to  a  particular  locaUty.  The 
restraints  of  Communism  would  be  freedom  in  comparison  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  The  generality 
of  labourers  in  this  and  most  other  countries  have  as  little  choice 
of  occupation  or  freedom  of  locomotion,  are  practically  as  dependent 
on  fixed  rules  and  on  the  will  of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any 
system  short  of  actual  slavery  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  domestic 
subjection  of  one  half  the  species,  to  which  it  is  the  signal  honour 
of  Owenism  and  most  other  forms  of  Socialism  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  respects,  with  those  of  the  hitherto  dominant  sex. 
But  it  is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present  bad  state  of  society  that 
the  claims  of  Communism  can  be  estimated  ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
it  should  promise  greater  personal  and  mental  freedom  than  is 
now  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  enough  of  either  to  deserve 
the  name.  The  question  is,  whether  there  would  be  any  asylum 
left  for  individuality  of  character ;    whether  public  opinion  would 
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^  not  be  a  tyraiinical  yoke ;  whether  the  absolute  dependence  of 
each  on  all,  and  siurveillance  ofeach  by  all,  would  njit-^rind  all 
down  into  a  tame  uniformity"or thoughts, ^feefifigSTand  actions. 

-  This  is  already  one  of  the  glaring  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  society, 
notwithstanding  a  much  greater  diversity  of  education  and  pursuits, 
and  a  much  less  absolute  dependence  of  the  individual  on  the  mass, 
than  would  exist  in  the  Communistic  regime.  No  society  in  which 
eccentricity  is  a  matter  of  reproach  can  be  in  a  wholesome  state. 
It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  Communistic  scheme  would 
be  consistent  with  that  multiform*development  of  human  nature, 
those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents, 
and  variety  of  intellectual  points  of  view,  which  not  only  form  a 
great  part  of  the  interest  of  human  life,  but  by  bringing  intellects 
into  stimulating  collision,  and  by  presenting  to  each  innumerable 
notions  that  he  would  not  have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  main- 
spring of  mental  and  moral  progression. 

§  4.  I  have  thus  far  confined  my  observations  to  the  Com- 
munistic doctrine,  which  forms  the  extreme  limit  of  Socialism ; 
according  to  which  not  only  the  instruments  of  production,  the 
land  and  capital,  are  the  joint  property  of  the  commimity,  but 

^  the  produce  is  divided  and  the  labour  apportioned,  as  far  as  possible, 
equally.  The  objections,  whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  to  which 
Socialism  is  liable,  apply  to  this  form  of  it  in  their  greatest  force. 

»  The  other  varieties  of  Socialism  mainly  difEer  from  Communism  in 
not  relying  solely  on  what  M.  Louis  Blanc  calls  the  point  of  honour 
of  industry,  but  retaining  more  or  less  of  the  incentives  to  labour 
derived  from  private  pecuniary' interest.  Thus  it  is  already  a  modi- 
fication of  the  strict  theory  of  Communism  when  the  principle  is 
professed  of  proportioning  remuneration  to  labour.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  France  to  carry  Socialism  into  practical 
effect,  by  associations  of  workmen  manufacturing  on  their  own 
account,^  moetiy  began  by  sharing  the  remuneration  equally, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  the  individual : 
but  in  almost  every  case  this  plan  was  after  a  short  time  abandoned, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  working  by  the  piece.  The  original  prin- 
ciple appeals  to  a  higher  standard  of  justice,  and  is  adapted  to  a 
much  higher  moral  condition  of  human  nature.  The  proportioning 
of  remuneration  to  work  done  is  really  just  only  in  so  far  as  the 

*  (The  words  "which  ar©  now,"  i.e.  1852,  "very  numerous,  and  in  some 
rapes  rery  sucoessful "  were  omitted  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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I  more  or  less  of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  choice  :  when  it  depends  on 
'  natural  difference  of  strength  or  capacity,  this  principle  of  remunera- 
tion is  in  itself  an  injustice  :  it  is  giving  to  those  who  have  ;  assigning 
most  to  those  who  are  already  most  favoured  by  nature.  Con- 
sidered, however,  as  a  compromise  with  the  selfish  type  of  character 
formed  by  the  present  standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by  the 
existing  social  institutions,  it  is  highly  expedient ;  and  until  educa- 
tion shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated,  is  far  more  likely  to  prove 
immediately  successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  higher  ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of 'non-communistic  Socialism  known 
as  St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism  are  totally  free  from  the  objections 
usually  urged  against  Communism  ;  and  though  they  are  open  to 
others  of  their  own,  yet  by  the  great  inteUectual  power  which  in 
many  respects  distinguishes  them,  and  by  their  large  and  philosophic 
treatment  of  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  society  and 
morality,  they  may  justly  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonian  scheme  does  not  contemplate  an  equal,  but 
an  unequal,  division  of  the  produce ;  it  does  not  propose  that  all 
should  be  occupied  alike,  but  differently,  according  to  their  vocation 
or  capacity ;  the  function  of  each  being  assigned,  like  grades  in 
a  regiment,  by  the  choice  of  the  directing  authority,  and  the 
remuneratioa  being  by  salary,  proportioned  to  the  importance,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  authority,  of  the  function  itself,  and  the  merits  of  the 
person  who  fulfils  it.  For  the  constitution  of  the  ruUng  body, 
different  plans  might  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  essentials  of 
the  system.  It  might  be  appointed  by  popular  suffrage.  In  the 
idea  of  the  original  authors,  the  rulers  were  supposed  to  be  persons 
of  genius  and  virtue,  who  obtained  the  volimtary  adhedon  of  the  rest 
by  the  force  of  mental  superiority.^  That  the  scheme  might  in  some 
peculiar  states  of  society  work  with  advantage  is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  successful  experiment,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind, 
on  record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded;  that  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay.  A  race  of  savages,  belonging  to  a  portion  of  mankind 
more  averse  to  consecutive  exertion  for  a  distant  object  than  any 
other  authentically  known  to  us,  was  brought  under  the  mental 
dominion  of  civilized  and  instructed  men  who  were  united  among 

I  [The  next  sentence  of  the  original  was  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852). 
"  Society,  thus  constituted,  would  wear  as  diyersified  a  face  as  it  does  now ; 
would  be  still  fuller  of  interest  and  excitement,  would  hold  out  even  more 
abundant  stimulus  to  individual  exertion,  and  would  nourish,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
even  more  of  rivalries  and  of  animosities  than  at  present."] 
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themselves  by  a  system  of  community  of  goods.  To  the  absolute 
authority  of  these  men  they  reverentially  submitted  themselves, 
and  were  induced  by  them  to  learn  the  arts  of  civilized  Ufe,  and  to 
practise  labours  for  the  community,  which  no  inducement  that 
could  have  been  offered  would  have  prevailed  on  them  to  practise 
for  themselves.  This  social  system  was  of  short  duration,  being 
prematurely  destroyed  by  diplomatic  arrangements  and  foreign 
force.  That  it  could  be  brought  into  action  at  all  was  probably 
owing  to  the  immense  distance  in  point  of  knowledge  and  intellect 
which  separated  the  few  rulers  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ruled, 
without  any  intermediate  orders,  either  social  or  intellectual.  In 
any  other  circumstances  it  would  probably  have  been  a  complete 
failure.  It  supposes  an  absolute  despotism  in  the  heads  of  the 
association ;  which  would  probably  not  be  much  improved  if  the 
depositaries  of  the  despotism  (contrary  to  the  views  of  the  authors 
of  the  system)  were  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  result 
of  a  popular  canvass.  But  to  suppose  that  one  or  a  few  human 
beings,  howsoever  selected,  could,  by  -  whatever  machinery  of 
subordinate  agency,  be  qiialified  to  adapt  each  person's  work  to 
his  capacity,  and  proportion  each  person's  remuneration  to  his 
merits — to  be,  in  fact,  the  dispensers  of  distributive  justice  to  every 
member  of  a  community  ;  or  that  any  use  which  they  could  make 
of  this  power  would  give  general  satisfaction,  or  would  be  submitted 
to  without  the  aid  of  force — is  a  supposition  almost  too  chimerical 
to  be  reasoned  against.  A  fixed  rule,  like  that  of  equaUty,  might 
be  acquiesced  in,  and  so  might  chance,  or  an  external  necessity  ;  but 
that  a  handful  of  human  beings  should  weigh  everybody  in  the 
balance,  and  give  more  to  one  and  less  to  another  at  their  sole 
pleasure  and  judgment  would  not  be  borne,  unless  from  persons 
believed  to  be  more  than  men,  and  backed  by  supernatural  terrors. 
1  The  most  skilfully  combined,  and  with  the  greatest  foresight 
of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  Socialism,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  Fourierism.  This  system  does  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of 
private  property,  nor  even  of  inheritance ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
avowedly  takes  into  consideration,  as  an  element  in  the  distribution 
of  the  produce,  capital  as  well  as  labour.  It  proposes  that  the 
operations  of  industry  should  be  carried  on  by  associations  of  about 
two  thousand  members,  combining  their  labour  on  a  district  of  about 
a  square  league  in  extent,  under  the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by 

*  [The  account  of  Fourierism^  in  this  and  the  next  three  paragraphs,  was 
added  in  the  2nd  ed.  (1840).] 
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themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a  certain  minimum  is  iirst  assigned 
for  the  subsistence  of  every  member  ofx  the  commimity,  whether 
capable  or  not  of  labour.  The  remainder  6t  the  produce  is  shared  in 
certain  proportions,  to  be  determined  beforehand,  among  the  three 
elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  owned  in  unequal  shares  by  different  members, 
who  would  in  that  case  Veceive,  as  in  any  other  joint-stock  company, 
proportional  dividends.*  The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent,  is  estimated  by  the  grade  or 
rank  which  the  individual  occupies  in  the  several  groups  of  labourers 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in  all  cases  conferred 
by  the  choice  of  his  or  her  companions.  The  remuneration,  when 
received,  would  not  of  necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in  common  ; 
there  would  be  separate  rnMages  for  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no 
other  community  of  Uving  is  contemplated,  than  that  all  the  members 
of  the  association  shouldl  reside  in  the  same  pile  of  buildings ;  for 
saving  of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in  building,  but  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  economy ;  and  in  order  that,  the  whole  of  the 
buying  and  selling  operations  of  the  community  being  performed 
by  a  smigle  agent,  the  enormous  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  off  by  the  profits  of  mere  distributors  might  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  amount  possible. 

This  system,  unlike  Conmiunism,  does  not,  in  theory  at  least, 
withdraw  any  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which  exist  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement  worked 
according  to  the  intentions  of  its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives ;  since  each  person  would  have  much  more  certainty 
of  reaping  individually  the  fruits  of  increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily 
or  mental,  than  under  the  present  social  arrangements  can  be  felt 
by  any  but  those  who  are  in  the  most  advantageous  positions,  or 
to  whom  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordinarily  favour- 
able. The  Fourierists,  however,  have  still  another  resource.  They 
believe  that  they  have  solved  the  great  and  fundamental  problem 
of  rendering  labour  attractive.  That  this  is  not  impracticable, 
they  contend  by  very  strong  arguments ;  in  particular  by  one 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  imdergone  by  human  beings  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence,  exceeds  in  intensity  that  which  other  human 
beings,  whose  subsistence  is  already  provided  for,  are  found  ready  and 
even  eager  to  undergo  for  pleasure.  This  certainly  is  a  most  signi- 
ficant fact,  and  one  from  which  the  student  in  social  philosophy 
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may  draw  important  inBtruction.  But  the  argument  founded  on 
it  may  easily  be  Btretched  too  far.  If  occupations  full  of  dis- 
comfort and  fatigue  are  freely  pursued  by  many  persons  as  amuse- 
ments, who  does  not  see  that  they  are  amusements  exactly  because 
they  are  pursued  freely,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  pleasure  ? 
The  liberty  of  quitting  a  position  often  makes  the  whole  difference 
between  its  being  painful  and  pleasurable.  Many  a  person  remains 
in  the  same  town,  street,  or  house  from  January  to  December, 
without  a  wish  or  a  thought  tending  towards  removal,  who,  if 
confined  to  that  same  place  by  the  mandate  of  authority,  would 
find  the  imprisonment  absolutely  intolerable. 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scarcely  any  kind  of  useful  labour 
is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is  either  regarded 
as  dishonourable,  or  is  immoderate  in  degree,  or  destitute  of  the 
stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emulation.  Excessive  toil  needs  not, 
they  contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one,  in  a  society  in  which  there 
would  be  no  idle  class,  and  no  labour  wasted,  as  so  enormous  an 
amount  of  labour  is  now  wasted,  in  useless  things ;  and  where  full 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  power  of  association,  both  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  production,  and  in  economizing  con- 
sumption. The  other  requisites  for  rendering  labour  attractive 
would,  they  think,  be  found  in  the  execution  of  all  labour  by  social 
groups,  to  any  nimiber  of  which  the  same  individual  might  simulta- 
neously belong,  at  his  or  her  own  choice  :  their  grade  in  each  being 
determined  by  the  degree  of  service  which  they  were  found  capable 
of  rendering,  as  appreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  comrades. 
It  is  inferred  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  of  the  community  would  be  attached  to  several  groups, 
employing  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  occupation,  some  bodily, 
others  mental,  and  would  be  capable  of  occupying  a  high  place  in 
some  one  or  more ;  so  that  a  real  equality,  or  something  more 
nearly  approaching  to  it  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  would 
practically  result :  not,  from  the  compression,  but,  on  the  contrary 
from  the  largest  possible  development,  of  the  various  natural 
superiorities  residing  in  each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by  which  hmnan 
action,  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation,  is  influenced  ;  ^  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to 

*  [Tba  renminder  of  the  paragraph  as  it  now  atands  dates  from  the  Std  ed. 
1852).     In  the  2nd  ed.  (1&49)  the  paragraph  went  on  from  "  influenced  '*  as 
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pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part 
of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans.  With  regard  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  varieties  of  Socialism,  the  thing  to  be  desired,  and  to  which 
they  have  a  just  claim,  is  opportunity  of  trial.  They  are  all  capable 
of  being  tried  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  at  no  risk,  either  personal  or 
pecuniary,  to  any  except  those  who  try  them.  It  is  for  experience 
to  determine  how  far  or  how  soon  any  one  or  more  of  the  possible 
systems  of  community  of  property  will  be  fitted  to  substitute  itself 
for  the  "  organization  of  industry  "  based  on  private  ownership  of 

follows  :  "  All  persons  would  have  a  prospect  of  deriving  individual  advantage 
from  every  degree  of  labour,  of  abstinence,  and  of  talent,  which  they  individually 
exercised.  The  impediments  to  success  would  not  be  in  the  principles  of  the 
system,  but  in  the  unmanageable  nature  of  its  machinery.  Before  large  bodies 
of  human  beings  could  be  fit  to  live  together  in  such  close  union,  and  still  more, 
before  they  would  be  capable  of  adjusting,  by  peaceful  arrangement  among 
themselves,  the  relative  claims  of  every  class  or  kind  of  labour  and  talent,  and 
of  every  individual  in  every  class,  a  vast  improvement  in  human  character 
must  be  presupposed.  When  it  is  considered  that  each  person  who  would  have 
a  voice  in  this  adjustment  would  be  a  party  interested  in  it,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term — that  each  would  be  caUed  on  to  take  part  by  vote  in  fixing  both  the 
relative  remuneration,  and  the  relative  estimation,  of  himself  as  compared  with 
all  other  labourers,  and  of  his  own  class  of  labour  or  talent  as  compared  with 
all  others ;  the  degree  of  disinterestedness  and  of  freedom  from  vanity  and 
irritability  which  would  be  required  in  such  a  community  from  every  individual 
in  it,  would  be  such  as  is  now  only  found  in  the  ^Ute  of  humanity  :  while  if  those 
qualities  fell  much  short  of  the  required  standard,  either  the  adjustment  could 
not  be  made  at  all,  or,  if  made  by  a  majority,  would  engender  jealousies  and 
disappointments  destructive  of  the  internal  harmony  on  which  the  whole 
working  of  the  system  avowedly  depends.  These,  it  is  true,  are  difficulties,  not 
impossibilities  :  and  the  Fourierists,  who  alone  among  Socialists  are  in  a  great 
degree  alive  to  the  true  conditions  of  the  problem  which  they  undertake  to  solve, 
are  not  without  ways  and  means  of  contending  against  these.  With  every 
advance  in  education  and  improvement,  their  system  tends  to  become  less 
impracticable,  and  the  very  attempt  to  make  it  succeed  would  cultivate,  iii 
those  making  the  attempt,  many  of  the  virtues  which  it  requires.  But  we  have 
only  yet  considered  the  case  of  a  sinde  Fourierist  community.  When  we 
remember  that  the  communities  themsdves  are  to  be  the  constituent  units  of 
an  organised  whole,  (otherwise  competition  would  rage  as  actively  between 
rival  communities  as  it  now  does  between  individual  merchants  or  manufacturers, ) 
and  that  nothing  less  would  be  requisite  for  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme 
than  the  organisation  from  a  single  centre  of  the  whole  industry  of  a  nation, 
and  even  of  the  world ;  we  may,  without  attempting  to  limit  the  ultimate* 
capabilities  of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the  political  economist,  for  a  con. 
siderable  time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  existence 
and  progress  belonging  to  a  society  founded  on  private  property  and  individual 
competition ;  and  that,  rude  as  is  the  manner  in  which  those  two  principles 
apportion  reward  to  exertion  and  to  merit,  they  must  form  the  basis  of  the 
principal  improvements  which  can  for  the  present  be  looked  for  in  the  econo- 
mical condition  of  humanity." 

Then  began  a  new  section  :  "  And  those  improvements  will  be  found  to  be 
far  more  considerable  than  the  adherents  of  the  various  Socialist  systems  are 
willing  to  allow.     Whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  .of  their  own  schemes 
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land  and  capital.    In  the  meantime  we  may,  without  attempting 
to  limit  the  ultimate  capabihties  of  human  nature,  affirm,  that  the  ' 
political  economist,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  will  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  conditions  of  existence  and  progress  belonging 
to  a  society  founded  on  private  property  and  individual  competition  ;\ 
and  that  the  object  to  be  principaUy  aimed  at,  in  the  present  stage  \   /^ 
of  human  improvement,  is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  in- 1  ^ 
dividual  property,  but  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  full  participa- J 
tion  of  every  member  of  the  community  in  its  benefits.^ 

oi  society,  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselyes  extremely  ill  acquainted  with 
the  economical  laws  of  the  existing  social  system ;  and  have,  in  consequence, 
bftbituaUy  assumed  as' necessary  effects  of  competition,  evils  which  are  by  no 
means  inevitably  attendant  on  it.  It  is  from  the  influence  of  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  existing  facts,  that  many  Socialists  of  high  principles  and 
attainments  are  led  to  regard  the  competitive  system  as  radically  incompatible 
with  the  economical  well-being  of  the  mass. 

*'  The  principle  of  private  property  has  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial,"  Ac,  as 
now,  supra,  p.  208,  and  the  remainder  of  that  paragraph. 

The  chapter  ended  with  the  following  paragraph,  of  which  the  first  sentence 
was  retained  later  (supra,  p.  209) :  "  We  are  as  yet  too  ignorant  either  of  what 
individual  agency  in  its  best  form,  or  Socialism  in  its  best  form,  can  accomplish, 
to  be  qualified  to  decide  which  of  the  two  will  be  the  ultimate  form  of  human 
society.  In  the  present  stage  of  human  improvement  at  least,  it  is  not  (I 
oonoeive)  the  subversion  of  the  system  of  individual  property  that  should  be 
aimed  at,  but  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  participation  of  every  member 
of  the  community  in  its  benefits.  Far,  however,  from  looking  upon  the  various 
claasee  of  Socialists  with  any  approach  to  disrespect,  I  honour  the  intentions  of 
simoet  all  who  are  pubHcly  Imown  in  that  character,  the  acquirements  and 
talents  of  several,  and  I  regard  them,  taken  collectively,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  human  improvement  now  existing  ;  both  from  the  impulse 
they  give  to  the  reconsideration  and  discussion  of  all  the  most  important 
questions,  and  from  the  ideas  they  have  contributed  to  many  ;  ideas  from  which 
the  most  advanced  supporters  of  the  existing  order  of  society  have  still  much 
to  learn."] 

^  [See  Appendix  K,  MiWs  earlier  and  later  writings  on  SociaHrnn,  and 
Appendix  L,  The  later  history  of  Socialism.] 
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§  1.  It  is  next  to  be  considered,  what  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  private  property,  and  by  what  considerations  the  application  of 
the  principle  should  be  bounded. 

The  institution  of  property,  when  limited  to  its  essential  elements, 
consists  in  the  recognition,  in  each  person,  of  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  what  he  or  she  have  produced  by  their  own  exertions, 
or  received  either  by  gift  or  by  fair  agreement,  without  force  or  fraud, 
from  those  who  produced  it.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  the 
right  of  producers  to  what  they  themselves  have  produced.  It  may 
^  be  objected,  therefore,  to  the  institution  as  it  now  exists,  that  it 
recognises  rights  of  property  in  individuals  over  things  which  they 
have  not  produced.  For  example  (it  may  be  said)  the  operatives  in 
a  manufactory  create,  by  their  labour  and  skill,  the  whole  produce ; 
yet,  instead  of  its  belonging  to  them,  the  law  gives  them  only  their 
stipulated  hire,  and  transfers  the  produce  to  some  one  who  has 
merely  supplied  the  funds,  without  perhaps  contributing  anything 
to  the  work  itself,  even  in  the  form  of  superintendence.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  labour  of  manufacture  is  only  one  of  the  conditions 
which  must  combine  for  the  production  of  the  commodity.  The 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  without  materials  and  machinery,  nor 
without  a  stock  of  necessaries  provided  in  advance  to  maintain  the 
labourers  during  the  production.  All  these  thingB  are  the  fruits  of 
previous  labour.  If  the  labourers  were  possessed  of  them,  they 
would  not  need  to  divide  the  produce  with  any  one;  but  while 
they  have  them  not,  an  equivalent  must  be  given  to  those  who 
have,  both  for  the  antecedent  labour,  and  for  the  abstinence  by 
which*  the  produce  of  that  labour,  instead  of  being  expended  on 
indulgences,  has  been  reserved  for  this  use.  The  capital  may  not 
have  been,  and  in  most  cases  was  not,  created  by  the  labour  and 
abstinence  of  the  present  possessor;    but  it  was  created  by  the 
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f        labour  and  abstinence  of  some  former  person,  who  may  indeed  have 
I         been  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  it,^  but  who,  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  much  more  probably  transferred  his  claims  to  the  present 
^        capitalist  by  gift  or  voluntary  contract :    and  the  abstinence  at 
f         least  must  have  been  continued  by  each  successive  owner,  down 
to  the  present.    ^  If  it  be  said,  as  it  may  with  truth,  that  those 
I         who  have  inhented  the  savings  of  others  have  an  advantage  which 
I         they  may  have  in  no  way  deserved,  over  the  industrious  whose  pre- 
decessors have  not  left  them  anything ;   I   not  only  admit,  but 
strenuously  contend,  that  this  unearned  advantage  should  be  cur- 
I         tailed,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  justice  to  those  who  thought 
fit  to  dispose  of  their  savings  by  giving  them  to  their  descendants. 
I         But  while  it  is  true  that  the  labourers  are  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared  with  those  whose  predecessors  have  saved,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  labourers  are  far  better  o£E  than  if  those  predecessors  had 
'         not  saved.    They  share  in  the  advantage,  though  not  to  an  equal 
i        extent  with  the  inheritors.     The  terms  of  co-operation  between 
I         present  labour  and  the  fruits  of  past  labour  and  saving,  are  a  subject 
I         for  adjustment  between  the  two  parties.    Each  is  necessary  to  the 
other.    The  capitalists  can  do  nothing  without  labourers,  nor  the 
labourers  without  capital.^    If  the  labourers  compete  for  employ- 
^        ment,  the  capitalists  on  their  part  compete  for  labour  to  the  full 
I        extent  of  the  circulating  capital  of  the  country.   *  Competition  is 
I        often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  cause  of  misery  and 

t  >  [This  WM  added  in  the  3id  ed.  (1862).     The  original  ran  :  '*  The  labour 

^         and  ab«tinenoe  of  some  former  person,  who,  by  gift  or  contract^  transferred 
his  claims  to  the  present  capitalist*'] 

*  [Tins  and  the  next  two  sentences  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.] 

'  [Here  was  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  the  following  passage  of  the  original : 
'*  It  may  be  said,  they  do  not  meet  on  an  equal  footing :  the  capitalist,  as  the 
richer,  can  take  advantage  of  the  labourer's  neoessitiee,  and  make  his  conditionB 
as  he  pleases.  He  could  do  so,  undoubtedly,  if  he  were  but  one.  The  capitaUsts 
collectively  could  do  so,  if  they  were  not  too  numerous  to  combine,  ana  act  as 
a  body,  fiut,  as  things  are,  they  have  no  such  advantage.  Where  combination 
is  impossible,  the  terms  of  the  contract  depend  on  competition,  that  is,  on  the 
amomit  dt  capital  which  the  collective  abstinence  of  society  has  provided, 
compaied  with  the  number  of  the  labourers/'] 

*  [The  next  two  sentences,  down  to  the  word  "  Ireland,"  replaced  in  the  2nd 
ed.  (1849)  the  following  passage  of  the  original : 

**  A  joint  administration  on  account  of  the  state  would  not  make  the  fund  go 
further,  or  afford  better  terms  to  the  labourers,  unless  either  by  enforcing,  on 
the  society  collectively,  greater  abstinence,  or  by  limiting  more  strictly  the 
number  at  the  Ubouring  population.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  the  quotient 
that  faUs  to  the  share  of  each  labourer,  without  either  augmenting  the  dividend, 
or  diminisMng  the  divisor.*' 

To  the  Bubetitated  passage,  the  words  "  and  much  .  .  .  England  *'  were 
added  in  the  3rd  ed] 
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degradation  to  the  labouring  class ;  as  if  high  wages  were  not  precisely 
as  much  a  product  of  competition  as  low  wages.  The  remuneration 
of  labour  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  law  of  competition  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  completely  so 
than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes  then,  the  freedom  of  acquiring 
by  contract.  The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  produced  implies 
a  right  to  what  has  been  produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by  their 
free  consent ;  since  the  producers  must  either  have  given  it  from 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what  they  esteemed  an  equivalent, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  would  be  to  infringe  their  right 
of  property  in  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

§  2.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  things  which  the  principle 
of  individual  property  does  not  include,  we  must  specify  one  more 
thing  which  it  does  include  :  and  this  is  that  a  title,  after  a  certain 
period,  should  be  given  by  prescription.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  property,  indeed,  nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such,  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or  fraud,  or  appropriated  in 
ignorance  of  a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  person ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  the  security  of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  by  charges  of  wrongful  acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse 
of  time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
real  character  of  the  transaction  can  no  longer  be  cleared  up. 
/  Possession  which  has  not  been  legally  questioned  within  a  moderate 
number  of  years,  ought  to  be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title.  Even  when  the  acquisition  was  wrongful,  the  dis- 
possession, after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  the  probably  bond  fide 
possessors,  by  the  revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long  dormant, 
would  generally  be  a  greater  injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  mischief,  than  leaving  the  original  wrong  without 
atonement.  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  claim,  originally  just,  should 
be  defeated  by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  but  there  is  a  time  after  which 
(even  looking  at  the  individual  case,  and  without  regard  to  the 
general  efiect  on  the  security  of  possessors),  the  balance  of  hardship 
turns  the  other  way.  With  the  injustices  of  men,  as  with  ike  con- 
vulsions and  disasters  of  nature,  the  longer  they  remain  unrepaired, 
the  greater  become  the  obstacles  to  repairing  them,  arising  from  the 
aftergrowths  which  would  have  to  be  torn  up  or  broken  through. 
In  no  human  transactions,  not  even  in  the  simplest  and  clearest, 
does  it  follow  that  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was  fit 
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to  be  done  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that 
these  reasons  for  not  disturbing  acts  of  injustice  of  old  date,  cannot 
apply  to  unjust  systems  or  institutions ;  since  a  bad  law  or  usage 
is  not  one  bad  act,  in  the  remote  past,  but  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
bad  acts,  as  long  as  the  law  or  usage  lasts. 

Such,  then,  being  the  essentials  of  private  property,  it  is  now  to 
be  considered,  to  what  extent  the  forms  in  which  the  institution  has 
existed  in  difierent  states  of  society,  or  still  exists,  are  necessary 
consequences  of  its  principle,  or  are  recommended  by  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  grounded. 

§  3.  Nothing  is  implied  in  property  but  the  right  of  each  to  his 
(or  her)  own  faculties,  to  what  he  can  produce  by  them,  and  to  what- 
ever he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair  market ;  together  with  his  right 
to  give  this  to  any  other  person  if  he  chooses,  and  the  right  of  that 
other  to  receive  and  enjoy  it.  . 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  although  the  right  of  bequest,  or  gifu 
after  death,  forms  part  of  the  idea  of  private  property,  the  right  oi 
inheritance,  as  distinguished  from  bequest,  does  not.  That  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  who  have  made  no  disposition  of  it  during  their 
lifetime,  should  pass  first  to  their  children,  and  failing  them,  to  the 
nearest  relations,  may  be  a  proper  arrangement  or  not,  but  is  no 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  private  property.  Although  there 
belong  to  the  decision  of  such  questions  many  considerations  besides 
those  of  poUtical  economy,  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
suggest,  for  the  judgment  of  thinkers,  the  view  of  them  which  most 
recommends  itself  to  the  writer's  mind. 

No  presumption  in  favour  of  existing  ideas  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  derived  from  their  antiquity.  In  early  ages,  the  property  of  a 
deceased  person  passed  to  his  children  and  nearest  relatives  by  so 
natural  and  obvious  an  arrangement,  that  no  other  was  likely  to  be 
even  thought  of  in  competition  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  v 
tuoally  present  on  the  spot :  they  were  in  possession,  and  if  they  had 
no  other  title,  had  that,  so  important  in  an  early  state  of  society,  of 
first  occupancy.  Secondly,  they  were  already,  in  a  manner,  joint  ^ 
owners  of  his  property  during  his  life.  If  the  property  was  in  land, 
it  had  generally  been  conferred  by  the  State  on  a  family  rather  than 
on  an  individual :  if  it  consisted  of  cattle  or  moveable  goods,  it  had 
probably  been  acquired,  and  was  certainly  protected  and  defended, 
by  the  united  efiorts  of  all  members  of  the  family  who  were  of  an 
age  to  work  or  fight.    Exclusive  individual  property  in  the  modem 
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sense,  scarcely  entered  into  the  ideas  of  the  time ;    and  when  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  association  died,  he  really  left  nothing  vacant 
(I  but  his  own  share  in  the  division,  which  devolved  on  the  member 

\'  of  the  family  who  succeeded  to  his  authority.     To  have  disposed 

of  the  property  otherwise,  would  have  been  to  break  up  a  little 
commonwealth,  united  by  ideas,  interest,  and  habits,  and  to  cast 
them  adrift  on  the  world.  These  considerations,  though  rather  felt 
than  reasoned  about,  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  man- 
kind, as  to  create  the  idea  of  an  inherent  right  in  the  children  to  the 
possessions  of  their  ancestor ;  a  right  which  it  was  not  competent  to 
himself  to  defeat.  Bequest,  in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  was 
seldom  recognised ;  a  clear  proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  property 
was  conceived  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  conception  of  it 
in  the  present  time.* 

But  the  feudal  family,  the  last  historical  form  of  patriarchal  life, 
has  long  perished,  and  the  unit  of  society  is  not  now  the  family  or 
clan,  composed  of  all  the  reputed  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor, 
but  the  individual ;  or  at  most  a  pair  of  individuals,  with  their 
unemancipated  children.  Property  is  now  inherent  in  individuals, 
not  in  families  :  the  children  when  grown  up  do  not  follow  the  occu- 
pations or  fortunes  of  the  parent :  if  they  participate  in  the  parent's 
pecuniary  means  it  is  at  his  or  her  pleasure,  and  not  by  a  voice  in  the 
ownership  and  government  of  the  whole,  but  generally  by  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  a  part ;  and  in  this  country  at  least  (except  as  far 
as  entails  or  settlements  are  an  obstacle)  it  is  in  the  power  of  parents 
to  disinherit  even  their  children,  and  leave  their  fortune  to  strangers. 
More  distant  relatives  are  in  general  almost  as  completely  detached 
from  the  family  and  its  interests  as  if  they  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  it.  The  only  claim  they  are  supposed  to  have  on  their  richer 
relations,  is  to  a  preference,  ccBteris  jHiribus,  in  good  offices,  and  some 
aid  in  case  of  actual  necessity. 

So  great  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  society  must  make  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  grounds  on  which  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty by  inheritance  should  rest.  The  reasons  usually  assigned 
by  modem  writers  for  giving  the  property  of  a  person  who  dies 
intestate  to  the  children,  or  nearest  relatives,  are,  first,  the  supposi- 
tion that,  in  so  disposing  of  it,  the  law  is  more  likely  than  in  any  other 
mode  to  do  what  the  proprietor  would  have  done,  if  he  had  done 
anything  ;  and  secondly,  the  hardship,  to  those  who  lived  with  their 

*  [1862]   See,  for  admirable  illustrations  of  this  and  many  kindred  points, 
Mr.  Maine's  profound  work  on  Ancient  Law  and  its  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas, 
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parents  and  partool^in  their  opulence,  of  being  cast  down  from  the 
enjoyments  of  wealth  into  poverty  and  privation. 

There  is  some  force  in  both  these  arguments.  The  law  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  do  for  the  children  or  dependents  of  an  intestate, 
whatever  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parent  or  protector  to  have  done,^ 
so  far  as  this  can  be  known  by  any  one  besides  himself.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  law  cannot  decide  on  individual  claims,  but  must  proceed  by 
general  rules,  it  is  next  to  be  considered  what  these  rules  should  be. 

We  may  first  remark,  that  in  regard  to  collateral  relatives,  it 
18  not,  unless  on  grounds  personal  to  the  particular  individual, 
the  duty  of  any  one  to  make  a  pecuniary  provision  for  them.  No  one 
now  expects  it,  unless  there  happen  to  be  no  direct  heirs  ^  nor  would 
it  be  expected  even  then,  if  the  expectation  were  not  created  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  case  of  intestacy.  I  see,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  collateral  inheritance  should  exist  at  all.  Mr.  Bentham 
long  ago  proposed,  and  other  high  authorities  have  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  that  if  there  are  no  heirs  either  in  the  descending  or  in  the 
ascending  Une,  the  property,  in  case  of  intestacy,  should  escheat  to 
the  State.  With  respect  to  the  more  remote  degrees  of  collateral 
relationship,  the  point  is  not  very  likely  to  be  disputed.  Few  will' 
maintain  that  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  accumulations 
of  some  childless  miser  should  on  his  death  (as  every  now  and  then 
happens)  go  to  enrich  a  distant  relative  who  never  saw  him,  who 
perhaps  never  knew  himself  to  be  related  to  him  until  there  was 
something  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  who  had  no  moral  claim  upon  him 
of  any  kind,  more  than  the  most  entire  stranger.  But  the  reason  of 
the  case  applies  alike  to  all  collaterals,  even  in  the  nearest  degree. 
Collaterals  have  no  real  claims,  but  such  as  may  be  equally  strong 
in  the  case  of  non-relatives ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
where  valid  claims  exist,  the  proper  mode  of  pa3dng  regard  to  them 
is  by  bequest.^ 

>  [The  rest  of  Uub  paragraph  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following 
fvriginal  text :  "  but  from  accident  or  negligence  or  worse  causes  he  fuled  to 
do.  Whether  it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of  a  public  administrator  of 
ioiestate  estates,  to  take  cognizance  of  special  claims  and  see  justice  done  in 
detail,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty  into  which  I  forbear  to  enter.  I  shall 
only  consider  what  might  with  best  reason  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule.*'] 

'  [From  the  3rd  ed.  (1S62)  was  omitted  the  following  passage  of  the  original : 
**  If  any  near  relati yes,  known  to  be  such,  were  in  a  state  of  indigence,  a  donation, 
or  a  small  pension,  according  to  circumstances,  might,  in  case  of  intestacy,  be 
■ssignfd  to  them  when  the  State  appropriated  the  inheritance.  This  would 
be  a  justice,  or  a  generosity,  which  tbu^  do  not  experience  from  the  present  law, 
nnee  that  gives  all  to  the  nearest  collat^rA)0^  howeypr  great  may  be  the  neoes- 
flities  of  those  more  distant.*'] 
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The  claims  of  children  are  of  a  different  nature  :  they  are  real, 
and  indefeasible.  But  even  of  these,  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
measure  usually  taken  is  an  erroneous  one  :  what  is  due  to  children 
is  in  some  respects  underrated,  in  others,  as  i\  appears  to  me,  exagger- 
ated. One  of  the  most  binding  of  all  obligations,  that  of  not  bringing 
children  into  the  world  unless  they  can  be  maintained  in  comfort 
during  childhood,  and  brought  up  with  a  likelihood  of  supporting 
themselves  when  of  full  age,  is  both  disregarded  in  practice  and  made 
light  of  in  theory  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  human  intelligence. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  parent  possesses  property,  the  claims  of 
the  children  upon  it  seem  tb  me  to  be  the  subject  of  an  opposite 
error.  Whatever  fortune  a  parent  may  have  inherit^d,  or,  still  more, 
may  have  acquired,  I  cannot  admit  that  he  owes  to  his  children, 
merely  because  they  are  his  children,  to  leave  them  rich,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  exertion.  I  could  not  admit  it,  even  if  to  be  so 
left  were  always,  and  certainly,  for  the  good  of  the  children  them- 
selves. But  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  It  depends  on 
individual  character.  Without  supposing  extreme  cases,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  good  not  only  of  society 
but  of  the  individuals  would  be  better  consulted  by  bequeathing  to 
them  a  moderate,  than  a  large  provision.  This,  which  is  a  common- 
place of  moralists  ancient  and  modern,  is  felt  to  be  true  by  many 
intelligent  parents,  and  would  be  acted  upon  much  more  frequently, 
if  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  consider  less  what  really  is, 
than  what  will  be  thought  by  others  to  be,  advantageous  to  the 
children. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are  those  which  are 
indissolubly  attached  to  the  fact  of  causing  the  existence  of  a  human 
being.  The  parent  owes  to  society  to  endeavour  to  make  the  child 
a  good  and  valuable  member  of  it,  and  owes  to  the  children  to  provide, 
so  far  as  depends  on  him,  such  education,  and  such  appliances  and 
means,  as  will  enable  them  to  start  with  a  fair  chance  of  achieving 
by  their  own  exertions  a  successful  hf e.  To  this  every  child  has  a 
claim ;  and  I  cannot  admit  that,  as  a  child,  he  has  a  claim  to  more. 
There  is  a  case  in  which  these  obUgations  present  themselves  in  their 
true  light,  without  any  extrinsic  circimistances  to  disguise  or  confuse 
them  :  it  is  that  of  an  illegitimate  child.  To  such  a  child  it  is  gener- 
ally felt  that  there  is  due  from  the  parent,  the  aiilount  of  provision 
for  his  welfare  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his  life  on  the  whole  a 
desirable  one.  I  hold  that  to  no  child,  merely  as  such,  anything  more 
js  due,  than  what  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  an  illegitimate  child : 
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and  that  no  child  for  whom  thus  much  has  been  done,  has,  unless  on 
the  score  of  previously  raised  expectations,  any  grievance,  if  the 
remainder  of  the  parent's  fortune  is  devoted  to  pubUc  uses,  or  to  the 
benefit  of  individuals  on  whom  in  the  parent's  opinion  it  is  better 
bestowed. 

In  order  to  give  the  children  that  fair  chance  of  a  desirable 
existence,  to  which  they  are  entitled,  it  is  generally  necessary  that 
they  should  not  be  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits  of  luxury 
which  they  will  not  have  the  means  of  indulging  in  after-life.  This, 
again,  is  a  duty  often  flagrantly  violated  by  possessors  6i  terminable 
incomes,  who  have  Uttle  property  to  leave.  When  the  children  of 
ricli  parents  have  hved,  as  it  is  natural  they  should  do,  in  habits 
corresponding  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  in  which  the  parents 
indulge,  it  is  generally  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  make  a  greater 
provision  for  them,  than  would  suffice  for  children  otherwise  brought 
up.  I  say  generally,  because  even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  It  is  a  proposition  quite  capable  of  being  maintained, 
that  to  a  strong  nature  which  has  to  make  its  way  against  narrow 
ciicumstances,  to  have  known  early  some  of  the  feelings  and  experi- 
em3es  of  wealth,  is  an  advantajje  both  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  in  the  happiness  of  life.  But  allowing  that  children  have  a  just 
ground  of  complaint,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  require  luxuries 
which  they  are  not  afterwards  likely  to  obtain,  and  that  their  claim, 
theref<»6,  is  good  to  a  provision  bearing  some  relation  to  the  mode 
of  dieir  bringing  up ;  this,  too,  is  a  claim  which  is  particularly  Uable 
to  be  stretdied  further  than  its  reasons  warrant.  The  case  is  exactly 
that  of  the  younger  children  of  the  nobihty  and  landed  gentry,  the 
bulk  of  whose  fortune  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The  other  sons,  who 
axe  usually  numerous,  are  brought  up  in  the  same  habits  of  luxury 
as  tiie  future  heir,  and  they  receive  as  a  younger  brother's  portion, 
generally  what  the  reason  of  the  case  dictates,  namely,  enough  to 
support,  in  the  habits  of  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  them- 
selves, but  not  a  wife  or  children.  It  really  is  no  grievance  to  any 
man,  that  for  the  means  of  marrying  and  of  supporting  a  family, 
he  has  to  depend  on  his  own  exertions. 

A  provision,  then,  such  as  is  admitted  to  be  reasonable  in  the  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  for  younger  children,  wherever  in  short  the 
justice  of  the  case,«  and  the  real  interests  of  the  individuals  and  of 
society,  are  the  only  things  considered,  is,  I  conceive,  all  that  parents 
owe  to  their  children,  and  all,  therefore,  which  the  State  owes  to  the 
children  of  those  who  die  intestate.    The  surplus,  if  any,  I  hold  that 
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it  maj  lightly  appropriate  to  the  genera]  purposes  of  the  oommunity. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  recommend  that  parents  should 
never  do  more  for  their  children  than  what,  merely  as  children,  they 
have  a  moral  right  to.  In  some  cases  it  is  imperative,  in  many  laud- 
able, and  in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more.  For  this,  however, 
the  means  are  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  bequest.  It  is  due,  not  to 
the  children  but  to  the  parents,  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
showing  miarks  of  afiection,  of  requiting  services  and  sacrifices, 
and  of  bestowing  their  wealth  according  to  thdr  own  preferences, 
or  their  own  judgment  of  fitness. 

§  4.    Whether  the  power  of  bequest  should  itself  be  subject 
to  limitation,  is  an  ulterior  question  of  great  importance.    Unlike 
inheritance  cih  intestaio,  bequest  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  property  : 
the  ownership  of  a  thing  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  complete  without 
the  power  of  bestowing  it,  at  death  or  during  life,  at  the  owner's 
pleasure  :  and  all  the  reasons,  which  recommend  that  private  pro- 
perty should  exist,  recommend  j>ro  ta/nto  this  extension  of  it.     But 
property  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  itself  the  end.    Like  all  other 
proprietary  rights,  and  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  most,  the  power 
of  bequest  may  be  so  exerciaed  as  to  conflict  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  human  race.    It  does  so,  when,  not  content  with 
bequeathing  an  estate  to  A,  the  testator  prescribes  that  on  A's  death 
it  shall  pass  to  his  eldest  son,  and  to  that  son's  son,  and  so  on  for 
ever.   No  doubt,  persons  have  occasionally  exerted  themselves  more 
strenuously  to  acquire  a  fortune  from  the  hope  of  founding  a  family 
in  perpetuity ;  but  the  mischiefa  to  society  of  such  perpetuities  out- 
weigh the  value  of  this  incentive  to  exertion,  and  the  incentives 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  making  lai^e 
fortunes  are  strong  enough  without  it.    A  similar  abuse  of  the 
power   of    bequest  is  committed   when  a  person  who  does  the 
meritorious  act  of  leaving  property  for  public  uses,  attempts  to  pre- 
scribe the  details  of  its  application  in  perpetuity ;  when  in  founding  a 
place  of  education  (for  instance)  he  dictates,  for  ever,  what  doctrines 
shall  be  taught.    It  being  impossible  that  any  one  should  know 
what  doctrines  will  be  fit  to  be  taught  after  he  has  been  dead  for 
centuries,  the  law  ought  not  to  give  effect  to  such  dispositions   of 
property,  unless  subject  to  the  perpetual  revision  (after  a  certain 
interval  has  elapsed)  of  a  fitting  authority. 

There  are  obvious  limitationB.    But  even  the  simplest  exercise 
of  the  right  of  bequest,  that  of  determining  the  person  to  whom 
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property  shall  pass  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  has 
always  been  reckoned  among  the  privileges  which  might  be  limited 
or  varied,  according  to  views  of  expediency.  The  limitations, 
hidierto,  have  been  almost  solely  in  favour  of  children.  In  England 
the  light  is  in  principle  unlimited,  almost  the  only  impediment  being 
that  arising  from  a  settlement  by  a  former  proprietor,  in  which  case 
the  holder  for  the  time  being  cannot  indeed  bequeath  his  possessions, 
bat  only  because  there  is  nothing  to  bequeath,  he  having  merely 
a  life  interest.  By  the  Roman  law,  on  which  the  civil  legislation  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe  is  principally  founded,  bequest  originally 
was  not  permitted  at  all,  and  even  after  it  was  introduced,  a  kgilima 
poftio  waa  compulsorily  reserved  for  each  child ;  and  such  is  still  the 
law  in  some  of  the  C!ontinental  nations.  By  the  French  law  since 
the  Revolution,  the  parent  can  only  dispose  by  will,  of  a  portion 
equal  to  the  share  of  one  child,  each  of  the  children  taking  an  equal 
portion.  This  entail,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  bulk  of  every  one's 
property  upon  the  children  collectively,  seems  to  me  as  littie  defen-^ 
aible  in  principle  as  an  entail  in  favour  of  one  child,  though  it  does  not 
shock  80  directly  the  idea  of  justice.  I  cannot  admit  that  ^  parents 
should  be  compelled  to  leave  to  their  children  even  that  provision 
which,  as  children,  I  have  contended  that  they  have  a  moral  claim  to. 
Cliildren  may  forfeit  that  claim  by  general  unworthiness,  or  parti- 
cular ill-conduct  to  the  parents :  they  may  have  other  resources 
or  prospects :  what  has  been  previously  done  for  them,  in  the  way 
of  education  and  advancement  in  life,  may  fuUy  satisfy  their  moral 
claim  ;  or  others  may  have  claims  superior  to  theirs.^ 

The  extreme  restriction  of  the  power  of  bequest  in  French  law 
was  adopted  as  a  democratic  expedient,  to  break  down  the  custom 
of  primogeniture,  and  counteract  the  tendency  of  inherited  property 
to  collect  in  large  masses.*  I  agree  in  thinking  these  objects  eminently 
d^fsmhle  ;  but  the  means  used  are  not,  I  think,  the  most  judicious. 
Were  I  framing  a  code^j.^j^'^^"^J^jHjpg  to  what  seems  to  me  best 
m  itself,  witJiout  reg  to  share  their  wealf^piiuons  and  sentiments,  I 
should  prefer  to  restri-^j®  ^  found  a  familjie  might  bequeath,  but  what 
any  one  should  be  p;  i  hlve'Se^^lSt'of  W  ^7  bequest  or  inheritance. 

>  [Soanoe  iheSid  ed  the  benefit  of  reKgioiisVn  "  It  is  questionable  whether/* 
ic]  issaohusetts  alone,  and  \ 

'  [FVon  the  ftrd  ed.>ll*nif  or  more  than  a  niiowing  passage  of  the  original : 
"  But  bowwer  tiie  oaB^63.  ovision,  I  hold  that  jostioe  and 

vtpedifloey  an  wh(rfly^  whoever  leaves  anythihing  beyond.  That  a  person 
■^ooid  be  eertain  from^j^ta  when  he  has  any  it>  a  large  fortune  independently 
'^  the  good  wffl  and  afi^i^'  insane  by  a  jury  aft«^,  is,  miless  under  very  lavour- 
*^1<  iateoioesof  otbe^t^todin  a  Chancery  suit  tumstanoe  in  his  education. **] 
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Each  person  should  have  power  to  dispose  by  will  of  his  or  her  whole 
property ;  but  not  to  lavish  it  in  enriching  some  one  individual, 
beyond  a  certain  maximum,  which  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high 
to  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  independence.  The  inequaUties 
of  property  which  arise  from  imequal  industry,  frugality,  persever- 
ance, talents,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  opportunities,  are  insepar- 
able from  the  principle  of  private  property,  and  if  we  accept  the 
principle,  we  must  bear  with  these  consequences  of  it :   but  I  see 

f  * ,  nothing  objectionable  in  fixing  a  limit  to  what  any  one  may  acquire 

by  the  mere  favour  of  others,  without  any  exercise  of  his  faculties, 
and  in  requiring  that  if  he  desires  any  further  accession  of  fortune, 
he  shall  work  for  it.*  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  degree  of  limitation 
which  this  would  impose  on  the  right  of  bequest,  would  be  felt  as  a 
burthensome  restraint  by  any  testator  who  estimated  a  large  fortune 
at  its  true  value,  that  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages  that  can  be 

\  ^~  purchased  with  it :  on  even  the  most  extravagant  estimate  of  which 

it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  the  difierence  to  the  happiness 

|i  of  the  possessor  between  a  moderate  independence  and  five  times  as 

much  is  insignificant  when  weighed  against  the  enjoyment  that 
might  be  given,  and  the  permanent  benefits  diffused,  by  some  other 
disposal  of  the  four-fifths.  So  long  indeed  as  the  opinion  practically 
prevails,  that  the  best  thing  which  can  be  done  for  objects  of  affection 
is  to  heap  on  them  to  satiety  those  intrinsically  worthless  things 
'%  on  which  large  fortunes  are  mostly  expended,  there  might  be  little 

use  in  enacting  such  a  law,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  get  it  passed, 
since  if  there  were  the  inclination,  there  would  generally  be  the  power 
of  evading  it.  The  law  would  be  unavaihng  unless  the  popular 
sentiment  went  energetically  along  with  it ;  which  (judging  from  the 
tenacious  adherence  of  public  opinion  in  France  to  the  law  of 

,  '^  compulsory  division)  it  would  in  some  states  of  society  and  govern- 

ment be  very  Hkely  to  do,  howev§|rjnuch  the  contrary  may  be  the 
I  fact  in  England  and  at  the  present  time.    If  the  restriction  could  be 

*  [1866]  In  the  case  of  oapitc^  employed  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  himself, 

in  carrying  on  any  of  the  operations  of  industry,  there  are  strong  grounds  for 

leaving  to  him  the  power  of  beqiiieathing  to  one  persoii  the  whole  of  the  funds 

actually  engaged  in  a  single  ent^erprise.     It  is  well  thi»t  he  should  be  enabled 

^    J  to  leave  the  enterprise  under  the  control  of  whichever  of  his  heirs  he  regards 

as  best  fitted  to  conduct  it  virtuously  and  efficiently  :  And  the  necessity  (very- 
frequent  and  inconvenient  under  the  French  law)  wr  rf.d  be  thus  obviatcid,  of 
breaking  up  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  establi^  /  ent  at  the  death  of  its 
chief.  In  uke  manner,  it  should  be  allowed  to  a  p  41  etor  who  leaves  to  one 
of  his  successors  the  moral  burthen  of  keeping  iL^iuthf^^c^tral  mansion  and 
^  park  or  pleasure-ground,  to  bestow  along  with  V^q*}.'  much  other  property 

if  as  is  required  for  their  sufficient  maintenance.       ^'-^^^^ 
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}      made  practically  effectual,  the  benefit  would  be  great.    Wealth 
which  could  no  longer  be  employed  in  over  ^  -enriching  a  few,  would 
I       either  be  devoted  to  objects  of  public  usefulness,  or  if  bestowed  on 
i      individuals,  would  be  distributed  among  a  larger  number.    While 
f      those  enormous  fortunes  which  no  one  needs  for  any  personal  purpose 
I      but  ostentation  or  improper  power,  would  become  much  less  nume- 
rous, there  would  be  a  great  multiplication  of  persons  in  easy 
f      circumstances,  with  the  advantages  of  leisure,  and  all  the  real  enjoy- 
ments which  wealth  can  give,  except  those  of  vanity ;   a  class  by 
whom  the  services  which  a  nation  having  leisured  classes  is  entitled 
>       to  expect  from  them,  either  by  thdr  direct  exertions  or  by  the  tone 
they  give  to  the  feeUngs  and  tastes  of  the  public,  would  be  rendered 
in  a  much  more  beneficial  manner  than  at  present.     A  large  portion  I 
)       also  of  the  accumidations  of  successful  industry  would  probably! 
be  devoted  to  public  uses,  either  by  direct  bequests  to  the  State, 
or  by  the  endowment  of  institutions  ;  as  is  already  done  very  largely  / 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  ideas  and  practice  in  the  matter  of 
inheritance  seem  to  be  unusuallv  rational  and  beneficial.* 


\ 


§  5.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  reasons 
on  which  the  institution  of  property  rests  are  applicable  to  all  things 
in  which  a  right  of  exclusive  ownership  is  at  present  recognised ; 
and  if  not,  on  what  other  grounds  the  recognition  is  defensible. 

The  essential  principle  of  property  being  to  assure  to  all  persons  y^ 
what  they  have  produced  by  their  labour  and  accumulated  by  their 

t  [^*  Over  "  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 

*  **  Hanificent  bequests  and  donations  for  public  purposes,  whether  chari- 
table or  educational,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  of  New  England.  Not  only  is  it  common  for  rich 
capitalists  to  leave  by  will  a  portion  of  their  fortune  towards  the  endowment 
of  national  institutions,  but  individuals  during  their  lifetime  make  magnificent 
grmota  of  money  for  the  same  objects.  There  is  here  no  compulsory  law  for 
the  equal  partition  of  property  among  children,  as  in  France,  and  on  the  other 
hand  no  custom  of  entail  or  primogeniture,  as  in  England,  so  that  the  affluent 
feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  share  their  wealth  between  their  kindred  and  the 
pubtio  ;  It  being  impossible  to  found  a  family,  and  parents  having  frequently 
the  happiness  of  seeing  all  their  children  well  provided  for  and  independent 
kmg  bAon  their  death.  I  haveseen  a  listof  bequests  and  donations  madeduring 
the  fawt  thirty  years  for  the  benefit  of  religious,  charitable,  and  literary  institu- 
taoos  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone,  and  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
thaD  six  miUiona  of  dollars,  or  more  than  a  million  sterling.* — Ly ell's  Trawls 
im  America^  vol  L  p.  263. 

(1852]  In  EngUnd,  whoever  leaves  anything  beyond  trifling  legacies  for 
pobiic  or  beneficent  objects  when  he  has  any  near  relatives  living,  does  so  at 
tiw  risk  of  being  declared-  insane  by  a  jury  after  his  death,  or  at  the  least,  of 
baviDK  the  property  wasted  in  a  Chancery  suit  to  set  aside  the  will 
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abstinence,  this  principle  cannot  apply  to  what  is  not  the  produce  of 
labour,  the  raw  material  of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  its  pro> 
ductive  power  wholly  from  nature,  and  not  at  all  from  industry, 
or  if  there  were  any  means  of  discriminating  what  is  derived  from 
each  source,  it  not  only  would  not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice,  to  let  the  gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  by  indi- 
{ I  *^  viduals.    The  use  of  the  land  in  agriculture  must  indeed,  for  the  time 

; !  being,  be  of  necessity  exclusive ;  the  same  person  who  has  ploughed 

I    !  and  sown  must  be  permitted  to  reap  :  but  the  land  might  be  occupied 

for  one  season  only,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans ;  or  might  be 
periodically  redivided  as  population  increased  :  or  the  State  might 
be  the  universal  landlord,  and  the  cultivators  tenants  under  it, 
either  on  lease  or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce  of  industry,  most  of  its 
valuable  quahties  are  so.    Labour  is  not  only  requisite  for  using, 
but  almost  equally  so  for  fashioning,  the  instrument.    Considerable 
J  labour  is  often  required  at  the  commencement,  to  clear  the  land  for 

cultivation.  In  many  cases,  even  when  cleared,  its  productiveness 
is  wholly  the  efiect  of  labour  and  art.  The  Bedford  Level  produced 
little  or  nothing  until  artificially  drained.  The  bogs  of  Ireland, 
until  the  same  thing  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  Uttle  besides  fuel. 
One  of  the  barrenest  soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  tlie  material 
of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so 
fertilized  by  industry,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  Europe.  Cultivation  also  requires  buildings  and  fences,  which  are 
wholly  the  produce  of  labour.  The  fruits  of  this  industry  cannot 
be  reaped  in  a  short  period.  The  labour  and  outlay  are  inamediate, 
the  benefit  is  spread  over  many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future  time. 
A  holder  will  not  incur  this  labour  and  outlay  when  strangers  and 
not  himself  ^ill  be  benefited  by  it.  If  he  undertakes  such  in^rove- 
ments,  he  must  have  a  sufficient  period  before  him  in  which  to  profit 
by  them  :  and  he  is  in  no  way  so  sure  of  having;  always  a  sufficient 
period  as  when  his  tenure  is  perpetual.* 

*  "  What  endowed  man  with  intelliffenoe  and  perseverance  in  iabonr,  what 
made  him  direct  all  his  efforts  towarcu  an  end  useful  to  his  race,  was  the 
sentiment  of  perpetuity.  The  lands  which  the  streams  have  deposited  along 
their  ootirse  are  always  the  most  fertile,  but  are  also  those  which  they  menace 
with  their  inundations  or  corrupt  by  marshes.  Under  the  guarantee  of  perpe- 
tuity men  undertook  long  and  painful  labours  to  give  the  marshes  an  outlet,  to 
erect  embankments  against  inundations,  to  distribute  by  irrigation-channels 
fertilizing  waters  over  the  same  fields  which  the  same  waters  had  condemned 
to  sterility.  Under  the  same  guarantee,  man,  no  longer  contenting  himself  with 
the  annual  products  of  the  earth,  disttxiguished  among  the  wild  vegetation  the 
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I  6.  These  are  the  reasons  which  form  the  justification,  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  of  property  in  land.  It  is  seen,  that  they 
are  only  valid,  in  so  far  as  the  proprietor  of  land  is  its  improver. 
Whenever,  in  any  country,  the  proprietor,  generally  speaking,  ceases 
to  be  the  improver,  poUtical  economy  has  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  of  landed  property,  as  there  established.  In  no  sound 
dneoiy  of  'private  property  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the 
proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist  quartered  on  it. 

In  Ortot  Britain,  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  unfrequently 
an  improver.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  generally  so.  And 
in  the  majority  of  cases  he  grants  the  liberty  of  cultivation  [1848] 
on  sach  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements  from  being  made  by  any 
one  else.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  as  there  are  usually 
no  leases,  permanent  improvements  can  scarcely  be  made  except 
by  the  landlord's  capital ;  accordingly  the  South,  compared  wiA  the 
Nordi  of  England,  and  with  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  still 
extremely  backward  in  agricultural  improvement.  The  truth  is, 
that  any  very  general  improvement  of  land  by  the  landlords  is 
hardly  compatible  with  a  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture.  When 
the  land  goes  wholly  to  the  heir,  it  generally  goes  to  him  severed 
from  the  pecuniary  resources  which  would  enable  him  to  improve  it, 
the  personal  property  being  absorbed  by  the  provision  for  younger 
children,  and  the  land  itself  often  heavily  burthened  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  is  therefore  but  a  small  proportion  of  landlords 
who  have  the  means  of  making  expensive  improvements,  unless 
they  do  it  with  borrowed  money,  and  by  adding  to  the  mortgages 
witii  which  in  most  cases  the  land  was  already  burthened  when  they 

pereniUAl  plants,  shrube,  and  trees  which  would  be  useful  to  him,  improved 
them  by  culture,  changed,  it  mav  almost  be  said,  their  very  nature,  and  multi- 
plied their  amount.  There  are  fruits  which  it  required  centuries  of  cultivation 
to  bring  to  ihmr  present  perfection,  and  others  which  have  been  introduced 
from  the  most  remote  regions.  Men  have  opened  the  earth  to  a  great  depth  to 
rmew  the  soQ,  and  fertilize  it  by  the  mixture  of  its  parts  and  by  contact  with 
the  air;  they  have  fixed  on  the  hillsides  the  soil  which  would  have  slid  off, 
and  have  covered  the  face  of  ihe  country  with  a  vegetation  everywhere  abundant, 
and  everywhere  useful  to  the  human  race.  Among  their  labours  there  are  some 
of  which  the  fruits  can  onlv  be  reaped  at  the  end  of  ten  or  of  twenty  years ; 
there  are  othms  by  which  their  posterity  will  still  benefit  after  several  centuries. 
AJ]  hftva  concurred  in  augmenting  the  productive  force  of  nature,  in  giving  to 
■ankiDd  a  revenue  infinitely  more  abundant,  a  revenue  of  which  a  consiflerable 
part  ia  oofnsomed  by  those  who  have  no  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  land, 
bat  who  voold  not  have  found  a  maintenance  but  for  that  appropriation 
oi  the  soil  by  which  they  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  disinnented.*' — 
li,  EtwU  sur  rSconomie  Politique,  Troisi^me  Essai,  De  la  Riohesae 
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received  it.     But  the  position  of  the  owner  of  a  deeply  mortgaged 
estate  is  so  precarious ;    economy  is  so  unwelcome  to  one  whose 
apparent  fortune  greatly  exceeds  his  real  means,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  rent  and  price,  which  only  trench  upon  the  margin  of  his  income, 
are  so  formidable  to  one  who  can  call  little  more  than  the  margin  his 
own,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  few  landlords  find  themselves  in  a 
condition  to  make  immediate  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  future  profit. 
Were  they  ever  so  much  inclined,  those  alone  can  prudently  do  it, 
who  have  seriously  studied  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture  : 
and  great  landlords  have  seldom  seriously  studied  anything.    They 
might  at  least  hold  out  inducements  to  the  farmers  to  do  what 
they  ^ill  not  or  cannot  do  themselves  ;  but  even  in  granting  leases, 
it  is  in  England  a  general  complaint  [1848]  that  they  tie  up  their 
tenants  by  covenants  grounded  on  the  practices  of  an  obsolete 
and  exploded  agriculture;    while  most  of  them,  by  withholding 
leases  altogether,  and  giving  the  farmer  no  guarantee  of  possession 
beyond  a  single  harvest,  keep  the  land  on  a  footing  little  more 
favourable  to  improvement  than  in  the  time  of  our  barbarous 
ancestors, 

immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 


Fruges  et  Cererem  fenmt. 

Nee  cultura  placet  longior  annua. 

(landed  property  in  England  is  thus  very  far  from  completely 
fulfilling  the  conditions  which  render  its  existence  economically 
justifiable.  But  if  insufficiently  realized  even  in  England,  in  Ireland 
those  conditions  are  [1848]  not  complied  with  at  all.  With  individual 
exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honourable  ones),  the  owners  of 
Irish  estates  do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it  of  its  produce. 
What  has  been  epigrammatically  said  in  the  discussions  on  "  peculiar 
burthens  "  is  literally  true  when  applied  to  them,  that  the  greatest 
*^  burthen  on  land  "  is  the  landlords.  Returning  nothing  to  the 
soil,  they  consume  its  whole  produce,  minus  the  potatoes  strictly 
necessary  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  dying  of  famine ;  and  when 
they  have  any  purpose  of  improvement,  the  preparatory  step 
usually  consists  in  not  leaving  even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out 
the  people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation.*    When  landed  property 

*  [1862]  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  paragraph  was 
written  fifteen  years  ago.  So  wonderful  are  the  changes,  both  moral  and 
economioal,  taking  place  in  our  age,  that,  without  perpetually  re- writing  a 
work  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them.  [In  ed.  i8(>5, 
"  eighteen  years  " ;  in  ed.  1871,  "  more  than  twenty."] 
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has  pliEu^ed  itself  upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be  defensible,  and  I 
the  time  has  come  for  making  some  new  arrangement  of  the  matter.     \ 

When  the  "  sacredness  of  property  "  is  talked  of,  it  should  always  I  */ 
be  remembered,  that  any  such  sacrediiess  does  not  belong  in  the  same  i 
degree  to  •  landed  property.  No  man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  I 
original  inheritance  of  the  whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is  wholly  a 
question  of  general  expediency.  When  private  property  in  land  is  not 
expedient,  it  is  unjust.^  It  is  no  hardship  to  any  one  to  be  excluded 
bom  what  others  have  produced  :  they  were  not  bound  to  produce 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise 
would  not  have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is  some  hardship  to  be  born 
into  the  world  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts  previously  engrossed, 
aod  no  place  left  for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this, 
after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  any 
moral  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  beings,  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclusive  appropriation  is 
good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves  included.  But  this  is 
what  no  sane  human  being  could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation 
between  the  landowner  and  the  cultivator  were  the  same  everywhere 
as  it  has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt,  even  by  those  most  tenacious  of  its 
rights,  to  be  a  different  thing  from  other  property  ;  and  where  the 
bulk  of  the  community  have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of  it, 
and  it  has  become  the  exclusive  attribute  of  a  small  minority,  men 
have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least  in  theory,  to  their  sense 
of  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to  it,  and  erecting 
it  into  a  sort  of  magistracy,  either  moral  or  legal.  But  if  the  state 
is  at  liberty  to  treat  the  possessors  of  land  as  public  ftmctionanes,  it 
is  only  going  one  step  further  to  say  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  discard 
them.  The  claim  of  the  landowners  to  the  land  is  altogether^ 
robordinate  to  the  general  policy  of  the  state.  The  principle  of  prot 
perty  gives  them  no  right  to  the  land,  but  only  a  right  to  compendatioA 
for  what  ever  portion  of  their  interest  in  the  land  it  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  deprive  them  of.  To  that,  their  claim  is  indefeasible. 
It  is  due  to  landowners,  and  to  owners  of  any  property  whatever, 
recognised  as  such  by  the  state,  that  they  should  not  be  dispossessec 
of  it  without  receiving  its  pecuniary  value,  or  an  annual  inc6in< 
equal  to  what  they  derived  from  it.     This  is  due  on  the  generu 

*  [This,  and  the  previous  Bentence  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  original 
ir%i  :  **  Pobik  raaaons  exist  for  its  being  appropriated.  But  if  those  reasons 
loet  tbctr  force,  the  thing  would  be  unjust."] 
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principles  on  which  property  rests.  If  the  land  was  bought  with  the 
produce  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors, 
compensation  is  due  to  them  on  that  ground ;  even  if  otherwise, 
it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
necessary  for  accomplishing  an  object  by  which  the  community 
altogether  will  gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the  community 
should  be  immolated.  When  the  property  is  of  a  kind  to  which 
peculiar  affections  attach  themselves,  the  compensation  ought  to 
exceed  a  bare  pecuniary  equivalent.  But,  subject,  to  this  proviso, 
the  state  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  property  as  the  general 
interests  of  the  community  may  require,  even  to  the  extent,  if  it 
so  happen,  of  doing  with  the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part  when- 
ever a  bill  is  passed  for  a  railroad  or  a  new  street.^  The  com- 
munity has  too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it,  to  leave 
these  things  to  the  discretion  of  a  class  of  persons  called  landlords, 
when  they  have  shown  themselves  unfit  for  the  trust.  The  legisla- 
ture, which  if  it  pleased  might  convert  the  whole  body  of  landlords 
into  fundholders  or  pensioners,  might,  a  fortiori,  commute  the 
average  receipts  of  Irish  landowners  into  a  fixed  rent  charge,  and 
raise  the  tenants  into  proprietors ;  supposing  always  ^  that  the  full 
market  value  of  the  land  was  tendered  to  the  landlords,  in  case  they 
preferred  that  to  accepting  the  conditions  proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing  the  various  modes  of 
landed  property  and  tenure,  and  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
of  each ;  in  this  chapter  our  concern  is  with  the  right  itself,  the 
grounds  which  justify  it,  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the  condi- 
tions by  which  it  shoidd  be  limited.  To  me  it  seems  almost  an 
axiom  that  property  in  land  should  be  interpreted  strictly,  and  that 
the  balance  in  all  cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against  the  proprietor. 
The  reverse  is  the  case  with  property  in  moveables,  and  in  all  things 
the  product  of  labour  :  over  these,  the  owner's  power  both  of  use 
and  of  exclusion  should  be  absolute,  except  where  positive  evil 

^  [In  the  3rd  ed.  the  following  passage  of  the  original  was  here  omitted  : 
**  I  do  not  pretend  that  occasions  can  often  arise  on  which  so  drastic  a  meaenre 
would  be  fit  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  But  even  if  this  ultimate 
prerogative  of  the  state  should  never  require  to  be  actually  exercised,  it  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  asserted,  because  the  principle  which  permits  the  greater  of 
two  things  permits  the  less,  and  though  to'  do  all  which  the  principle  would 
sanction  should  never  be  advisable,  to  do  much  less  than  all  not  only  may  be 
so,  but  often  is  so  in  a  very  high  degree."  ] 

^  [The  parenthesis  **  (without  which  these  acts  would  be  nothing  better 
than  robbery) "  was  omitted  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1862).] 
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to  others  would  result  from  it :  but  in  the  case  of  land,  no  exclusive 
right  should  be  permitted  in  any  individual,  which  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  productive  of  positive  good.  To  be  allowed  any  exclusive 
right  at  all,  over  a  portion  of  the  conmion  inheritance,  while  there 
are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is  ahready  a  privilege.  No  quantity 
of  moveable  goods  which  a  person  can  acquire  by  his  labour,  prevents 
others  from  acquiring  the  like  by  the  same  means ;  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  whoever  owns  land,  keeps  others  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  The  privilege,  or  monopoly,  is  only  defensible  as  a 
necessary  evil ;  it  becomes  an  injustice  when  carried  to  any  point 
to  which  the  compensating  good  does  not  follow  it. 

For  instance,  the  exclusive  right  to  the  land  for  purposes  of 
cultivation  does  not  imply  an  exclusive  right  to  it  for  purposes 
of  access ;  and  no  such  right  ought  to  be  recognised,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  the  produce  against  damage,  and  the 
owner's  privacy  against  invasion*  The  pretension  of  two  Dukes 
[1848]  to  shut  up  a  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  exclude  the  rest  of 
mankind  from  many  square  miles  of  mountain  scenery  to  prevent 
disturbance  to  wild  animals,  is  an  abuse ;  it  exceeds  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  the  right  of  landed  property.  When  land  is  not  intended 
to  be  cultivated,  no  good  reason  can  in  general  be  given  for  its  being 
private  property  at  all ;  and  if  any  one  is  permitted  to  call  it  his, 
he  ought  to  know  that  he  holds  it  by  sufierance  of  the  community,  and 
on  an  impHed  condition  that  hii  ownership,  jrince  it  cannot  possiWy 
do  them  any  good,  at  least  shall  not  deprive  them  of  any,  which 
they  could  have  derived  from  the  land  if  it  had  been  unappropriated. 
Even  in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  a  man  whom,  though  only  one 
among  millions,  the  law  permits  to  hold  thousands  of  acres  as  his 
Bin^  share,  is  not  entitled  to  think  that  all  this  is  given  to  him 
to  use  and  abuse,  and  deal  with  as  if  it  concerned  nobody  but  himself. 
The  rents  or  profits  which  he  can  obtain  from  it  are  at  his  sole  dis- 
posal ;  but  with  regard  to  the  land,  in  everything  which  he  does 
with  it,  and  in  everything  which  he  abstains  from  doing,  he  is  morally 
bound,  and  should  whenever  the  case  admits  be  legally  compelled, 
to  make  his  interest  and  pleasure  consistent  with  the  public  good« 
The  species  at  large  still  retains,  of  its  original  claim  to  the  soil  of 
the  planet  which  it  inhabits,  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  parted  with  the  remainder. 

I  7.  Besides  property  in  the  produce  of  labour,  and  property 
in  land,  there  are  oth^r  thin^  which  ar^  pr  b^^vQ  been  subjects  of 
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property,  in  which  no  proprietary  rights  ought  to  exist  at  all.  But 
as  the  civilized  world  has  in  general  made  up  its  mind  on  most 
of  these,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  on  them  in  this  place. 
At  the  head  of  them,  is  property  in  human  beings.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe,  that  this  institution  can  have  no  place  in 
any  society  even  pretending  to  be  founded  on  justice,  or  on  fellow- 
ship between  human  creatures.  But,  iniquitous  as  it  is,  yet  when 
the  state  has  expressly  legalized  it,  and  human  beings  for  generations 
have  been  bought,  sold,  and  inherited  under  sanction  of  law,  it  is 
another  wrong,  in  abolishing  the  property,  not  to  make  full  compen- 
sation. This  wrong  was  avoided  by  the  great  measure  of  justice 
in  1833,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  acts,  as  well  as  the  most  practically 
beneficent,  ever  done  collectively  by  a  nation.  Other  examples  of 
property  which  ought  not  to  have  been  created  are  properties  in 
public  trusts  ;  such  as  judicial  offices  under  the  old  French  regime, 
and  the  heritable  jurisdictions  which,  in  countries  not  wholly 
emerged  from  feudality,  pass  with  the  land.  Our  own  country 
aiSords,  as  cases  in  point,  that  of  a  commission  in  the  army  [1848], 
and  of  an  advowson,  or  right  of  nomination  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  A  property  is  also  sometimes  created  in  a  right  of  taxing 
the  public  ;  in  a  monopoly,  for  instance,  or  other  exclusive  privilege. 
These  abuses  prevail  most  in  semibarbarous  countries,  but  are  not 
without  example  in  the  most  civilized.  In  France  there  are 
[1848]  several  important  trades  and  professions,  including  notaries, 
attorneys,  1)rokers,  appraisers,  printers,  and  (until  lately)  ^  bakers  and 
butchers,  of  which  the  numbers  are  limited  by  law.  The  brevet 
or  privilege  of  one  of  the  permitted  number  consequently  brings  a 
high  price  in  the  market.  When  such  is  the  case,  compensation 
probably  could  not  with  justice  be  refused,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
privilege.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  this  would  be  more  doubt- 
ful. The  question  would  turn  upon  what,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was  sufficient  to  constitute  prescription ;  and  whether 
the  legal  recognition  which  the  abuse  had  obtained,  was  sufficient 
to  constitute  it  an  institution,  or  amounted  only  to  an  occasional 
licence.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  compensation  for  losses  caused 
by  changes  in  a  tariff,  a  thing  confessedly  variable  from  year  to  year ; 
or  for  monopolies  like  those  granted  to  individuals  by  the  Tudors, 
favours  of  a  despotic  authority,  which  the  power  that  gave  w^f 
competent  at  any  time  to  recall. 

1  [Parentliesis  added  fn  5th  ed.  (1862),] 
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So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  subject  of  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indispensable  to  treat, 
but  on  which  we  could  not  usefully  confine  ourselves  to  economical 
considerations.  We  have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles  and 
with  what  results  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour 
is  effected,  under  the  relations  which  this  institution  creates  among 
the  different  members  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  CLASSES  AHOMO  WHOtT  THE  PRODUCE  IS   DISTRIBUTED 

§  1.  Private  property  being  assumed  as  a  fact,  we  have 
next  to  enumerate  the  different  classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  gives 
rise ;  whose  concurrence,  or  at  least  whose  permission,  is  necessary 
to  production,  and  ^o  are  therefore  able  to  stipulate  for  a  share  of 
the  produce.  We  have  to  inquire,  according  to  what  laws  the  pro- 
duce distributes  itself  among  these  classes,  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  interests  of  those  concerned  :  after  which,  a  further  question 
will  be,  what  effects  are  or  might  be  produced  by  laws,  institutions, 
and  measures  of  government,  in  superseding  or  modifying  that 
spontaneous  distribution. 

The  three  requisites  of  production,  as  has  been  so  often  repeated, 
are  labour,  capital,  and  land  :  understanding  by  capital,  the  means 
and  appliances  which  are  the  accimiulated  results  of  previous  labour, 
and  by  land,  the  materials  and  instruments  supplied  by  nature, 
whether  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  or  constituting  its 
surface.  Since  each  of  these  elements  of  production  may  be 
separately  appropriated,  the  industrial  community  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  landowners,  capitalists,  and  productive 
labourers.  Each  of  these  classes,  as  such,  obtains  a  share  of  the 
produce  :  no  other  person  or  class  obtains  anything  except  by 
concession  from  them.  The  remainder  of  the  community  is,  in  fact, 
supported  at  their  expense,  giving,  if  any  equivalent,  one  consisting 
of  unproductive  services.  These  three  classes,  therefore,  are 
considered  in  political  economy  as  making  up  the  whole  community. 

r 

§  2.  But  although  these  three  sometimes  exist  as  separate 
classes,  dividing  the  produce  among  them,  they  do  not  necessarily 
or  always  so  exist.  The  fact  is  so  much  otherwise,  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  conmiunities  in  which  the  complete  separation  of  these 
classes  is  the  general  rule.    England  and  Scotland,  with  parts 
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of  Belgium  and  Holland,  are  almost  the  only  comitries  in  the  world,  / 
where  the  land,  capital,  and  labour  employed  in  agriculture  are 
generally  the  property  of  separate  owners.    The  ordinary  case  is, 
that  the  same  person  owns  either  two  of  these  requisites,  or  all  three. 

The  case  in  which  the  same  person  owns  all  three,  embraces  the 
two  extremes  of  existing  society,  in  respect  to  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  the  labouring  class.  First,  when  the  labourer  himself  is 
the  proprietor.  This  is  the  commonest  case  in  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Union ;  one  of  the  commonest  in  France,  Switzer- 
land, the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  parts  of  Oermany ;  * 
and  a  common  case  in  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium.  In  all  these 
countries  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  landed  properties,  and  a  still 
greater  number  which,  without  being  large,  require  the  occasional 
or  constant  aid  of  hired  labourers.  Much,  however,  of  the  land  is 
owned  in  portions  too  small  to  require  any  other  labour  than  that 
of  the  peasant  and  his  family  or  fully  to  occupy  even  that.  The 
capital  employed  is  not  always  that  of  the  peasant  proprietor,  many 
of  these  small  properties  being  mortgaged  to  obtain  the  means 
of  cultivating;  but  the  capital  is  invested  at  the  peasant's  risk, 
and  though  he  pays  interest  for  it,  it  gives  to  no  one  any  right  of 
interference,  except,  perhaps,  eventually  to  take  possession  of  the 
land,  if  the  interest  ceases  to  be  paid. 

The  other  case  in  which  the  land,  labour,  and  capital,  belong 
to  the  same  person,  is  the  case  of  slave  countries,  in  which  the 

*  ''The  Norwegiui  return  "  (aay  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry » 
to  whom  information  was  furnished  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  and 
America  by  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  there)  '*  states  that  at  the  last  census  in 
1826,  out  of  a  population  of  1,061,318  persons,  there  were  69,464  freeholders. 
As  fay  69,464  freeholders  must  be  meant  69,4c64  heads  of  families,  or  about 
300,000  individuals,  the  freeholders  must  form  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
populaticm.  Mr.  liacgregor  states  that  in  Denmark  (by  which  Zealand  and 
the  adjoiiiing  islands  are  probably  meant)  out  of  a  population  of  926,110,  the 
Dumb^  of  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  is  416,110,  or  nearly  one-halt  In 
Sleawick-Hoistein,  out  of  a  population  of  604,086,  it  is  196,017,  or  about  one- 
third.  The  proportion  of  proprietors  and  farmers  to  the  whole  population  is 
not  given  in  Sweden  ;  but  the  Stockholm  return  estimatee  the  average  quantity 
of  Isuod  annexed  to  a  labourer's  habitation  at  from  one  to  five  acres ;  and  though 
the  Qottenbttrg  return  gives  a  lower  estimate,  it  adds  that  the  peasants  possess 
much  of  the  land.  In  Wurtemburg  we  are  told  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  labouring  population  are  the  proprieton  of  their  own  habitations,  and  that 
almost  an  own  at  least  a  garden  of  from  three-quarters  of  an  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a  haH**  In  some  of  these  statements,  proprietors  and  farmers  are  not  dis- 
eriminated  ;  but  ^  all  the  returns  concur  in  statmg  the  number  of  day-labourers 
to  be  veiy  small" — {Prtfoct  to  Foreign  OommuiUaUiona,  p.  zxzviii.)  As  the 
irmeral  Malus  of  the  labouring  people,  the  condition  of  a  workman  for  hire  is 
[184aj  almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 
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labourers  themselves  are  owned  by  the  landowner.  Our  West  India 
colonies  before  emancipation,  and  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  nations 
by  whom  a  similar  act  of  justice  is  still  unperformed  [1848],  are 
examples  of  large  establishments  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
labour  (the  production  of  sugar  and  rum  is  a  combination  of  both) 
in  which  the  land,  the  factories  (if  they  may  be  so  called)^  the 
machinery,  and  the  degraded  labourers,  are  all  the  property  of  a 
capitalist.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  its  extreme  opposite,  the  case  of 
the  peasant  proprietor,  there  is  no  division  of  the  produce. 

§  3.  When  the  three  requisites  are  not  all  owned  by  the  same 
person,  it  often  happens  that  two  of  them  are  so.  Sometimes  the 
same  person  owns  the  capital  and  the  land,  but  not  the  labour.  The 
landlord  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  labourer,  and  sup- 
plies the  whole  or  part  of  the  stock  necessary  for  cidtivation.  This 
system  is  the  usual  one  in  those  parts  of  Continential  Europe,  in 
which  the  labourers  are  neither  iserfs  on  the  one  hand,  nor  proprietors 
on  the  other.  It  was  very  common  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
and  is  still  much  practised  in  some  parts  of  that  country,  when  the 
land  is  not  the  property  of  the  cultivator^  It  prevails  generally  in 
the  level  districts  of  Italy,  except  those  principally  pastoral,  such 
as  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  On  this 
system  the  division  of  the  produce  is  between  two  classes,  the 
landowner  and  the  labourer. 

In  other  cases  again,  the  labourer  does  not  own  the  land,  but 
owns  the  little  stock  employed  on  it,  the  landlord  not  being  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  any.  This  system  generally  prevaik  [1848] 
in  Ireland.  It  is  nearly  universal  in  India,  and  in  most  countries 
of  the  East ;  whether  the  government  retains,  as  it  generally  does, 
the  ownership  of  the  soil,  or  allows  portions  to  become,  either 
absolutely  or  in  a  qualified  sense,  the  property  of  individuals.  In 
India,  however,  things  are  so  far  better  than  in  Ireland,  that  the 
owner  of  land  is  in  the  habit  of  making  advances  to  the  cidtivators, 
if  they  cannot  cultivate  without  them.  For  these  advances  the 
native  landed  proprietor  usually  demands  high  interest ;  but  the 
principal  landowner,  the  government,  makes  them  gratuitously, 
recovering  the  advance  after  the  harvest,  together  with  the  rent. 
The  produce  is  here  divided  as  before,  between  the  same  two  classes, 
the  landowner  and  the  labourer. 

These  are  the  principal  variations  in  the  classification  of  those 
among  whom  the  produce  of  agricultural  labour  is  distributed.    In 
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the  case  of  manufacturing  industry  there  never  are  more  than  two 
claaaes,  the  labourers  and  the  capitahsts.     The  original  artisans 
in  all  countries  were  either  slaves,  or  the  women  of  the  family. 
^  In  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  ancients,  whether  on 

a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  the  labourers  were  usually  the  property 
of  the  capitalist.  In  general,  if  any  manual  labour  was  thought 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  it  was  only  agricultural 
labour.  The  converse  system,  in  which  the  capital  was  owned 
by  the  labourer,  was  coeval  with  free  labour,  and  under  it  the  first 
great  advances  of  manufacturing  industry  were  achieved.  The 
artisan  owned  the  loom  or  the  few  tools  he  used,  and  worked  on  his 
own  account ;  or  at  least  ended  by  doing  so,  though  he  usually 
worked  for  another,  first  as  apprentice  and  next  as  journeyman, 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  he  could  be  admitted  a  master.. 
But  the  stattts  of  a  permanent  journeyman,  all  his  life  a  hired  labourer 
and  nothing  more,  had  no  place  in  the  crafts  and  guilds  of  the 
^  Middle  Ages.    In  country  villages,  where  a  carpenter  or  >a  black- 

^  smith  cannot  live  and  support  hired  labourers  on  the  returns  of 

his  business,  he  is  even  now  his  own  workman ;  and  shopkeepers  in 
similar  circumstances  are  their  own  shopmen  or  shopwomen.  But 
wherever  the  extent  of  the  market  admits  of  it,  the  distinction  is 
now  fully  established  between  the  class  of  capitalists,  or  employers 
of  labour,  and  the  class  of  labourers ;  the  capitalists,  in  general, 
contributing  no  other  l&bour  than  that  of  direction  and  superin- 
tendence. 
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OF  COMPETITION  AND   CUSTOM 

§  1.  Under  the  rule  of  individual  property,  the  division  of 
the  produce  is  the  result  of  two  determining  agencies :  Competition 
and  Custom.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  influence 
which  belongs  to  each  of  these  causes,  and  in  what  manner  the 
operation  of  one  is  modified  by  the  other. 

Political  economists  generally,  and  English  political  economists 
above  others,  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  almost  exclusive  stress 
upon  the  first  of  these  agencies ;  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  com- 
petition, and  to  take  into  little  account  the  other  and  conflicting 
principle.  They  are  apt  to  express  themselves  as  if  they  thought 
that  competition  actually  does,  in  all  cases,  whatever  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  tendency  of  competition  to  do.  This  is  partly 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  only  through  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to  the  character 
of  a  science.  So  far  as  rents,  profits,  wages,  prices,  are  determined 
by  competition,  laws  may  be  assigned  for  them.  Assume  com- 
petition to  be  their  exclusive  regulator,  and  principles  of  broad 
generality  and  scientific  precision  may  be  laid  down,  according  to 
which  they  will  be  regulated.  The  political  economist  justly 
deems  this  his  proper  business  :  and  as  an  abstract  or  hypothetical 
science,  political  economy  cannot  be  required  to  do,  and  indeed  cannot 
do,  anything  more.  But  it  would  be  a  great  misconception  of  the 
actual  course  of  human  affairs,  to  suppose  that  competition  exercises 
in  fact  this  imlimited  sway.  I  am  not  speaking  of  monopolies, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  or  of  any  interferences  of  authority  with 
the  liberty  of  production  or  exchange.  Such  disturbing  causes 
have  always  been  allowed  for  by  political  economists.  I  speak 
of  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  competition;  no 
hindrance  to  it  either  in  the  nature  of  the  case  or  in  artificial  ob- 
stacles ;  yet  in  which  the  restdt  is  not  determined  by  competition, 
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but  by  custom  or  usage ;  competitioii  either  not  taking  place  at  all, 
or  producing  its  efiect  in  qtiite  a  different  manner  from  that  which 
IB  ordinarily  assumed  to  be  natural  to  it. 

§  2.  Competition,  in  fact,  has  only  become  in  any  considerable 
degree  the  governing  principle  of  contracts,  at  a  comparatively 
modem  period.  The  farther  we  look  back  into  history,  the  more 
we  see  all  transactions  and  engagements  under  the  influence  of 
fixed  customs.    The  reason  is  evident.    Custom  is  the  most  powerful 

I  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  their  sole  protector  where 

there  are  no  laws  or  government  adequate  to  the  purpose.  Custom 
ifl  a  barrier  which,  even  in  the  most  oppressed  condition  of  mankind, 
tyranny  is  forced  in  some  degree  to  respect.  To  the  industrious 
population,  in  a  turbulent  military  community,  freedom  of  com- 
petition is  a  vain  phrase ;  they  are  never  in  a  condition  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  it :  there  is  always  a  master  who  throws 
his  sword  into  the  scale,  and  the  terms  are  such  as  he  imposes. 

^  But  though  the  law  of  the  strongest  decides,  it  is  not  the  interest 

nor  in  general  the  practice  of  the  strongest  to  strain  that  law  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  relaxation  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  become  a 
custom,  and  every  custom  to  become  a  right.  Rights  thus  originat- 
ing, and  not  competition  in  any  shape,  determine,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  the  share  of  the  produce  enjoyed  by  those  who  produce 
it.  The  relations,  more  especially,  between  the  landowner  and 
the  cultivator,  and  the  payments  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former, 
are,  in  all  states  of  society  but  the  most  modem,  determined  by 
the  usage  of  the  country.  Never  until  late  times  have  the  con- 
ditions of  the  occupancy  of  land  been  (as  a  general  rule)  an  affair- 
of  competition.  The  occupier  for  the  time  has  very  conunonly 
been  considered  to  have  a  right  to  retain  his  holding,  while  he 
fulfils  the  customary  requirements ;  and  has  thus  become,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  co-proprietor  of  the  soil.  Even  where  the  holder 
has  not  acquired  this  fixity  of  tenure,  the  terms  of  occupation 
have  often  been  fixed  and  invariable. 

In  India,  for  example,  and  other  Asiatic  communities  similarly 
constituted,  the  ryots,  or  peasant-fanners,  are  not  regarded  as 
tenants  at  will,  nor  even  as  tenants  by  virtue  of  a  lease.  In  most 
villages  there  are  indeed  some  ryots  on  this  precarious  footing, 
consisting  of  those,  or  the  descendants  of  those,  who  have  settled 
in  the  place  at  a  known  and  comparatively  recent  period  :  but  all 
who  are  looked  upon  as  descendants  or  representatives  of  the  original 
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inhabitants,  and  even  many  mere  tenants  of  ancient  date,  are 
thought  entitled  to  retain  their  land,  as  long  as  they  pay  the  custo- 
mary rents.  What  these  customary  rents  are,  or  ought  to  be,  has 
indeed,  in  most  cases,  become  a  matter  of  obscurity ;  usurpation, 
tyranny,  and  foreign  conquest  having  to  a  great  degree  obliterated 
the  evidences  of  them.  But  when  an  old  and  purely  Hindoo  prin- 
cipality falls  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  Government,  or 
the  management  of  its  officers,  and  when  the  details  of  the  revenue 
system  come  to  be  inquired  into,  it  is  usually  found  that  though  the 
demands  of  the  great  landholder,  the  State,  have  been  swelled  by 
fiscal  rapacity  until  all  limit  is  practically  lost  sight  of,  it  has  yet 
been  thought  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  name  and  a  separate 
pretext  for  each  increase  of  exaction ;  so  that  the  demand  has 
sometimes  come  to  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  different  items,  in 
addition  to  the  nominal  rent.  This  circuitous  mode  of  increasing 
the  payments  assuredly  would  not  have  been  resorted  to,  if  there 
had  been  an  acknowledged  right  in  the  landlord  to  increase  the  rent. 
Its  adoption  is  a  proof  that  there  was  once  an  effective  limitation, 
a  real  customary  rent ;  and  that  the  understood  right  of  the  ryot  to 
the  land,  so  long  as  he  paid  rent  according  to  custom,  was  at  some 
time  or  other  more  than  nominal.*  The  British  Grovernment  of 
India  always  simpHfies  the  tenure  by  conaolidating  the  various 
assessments  into  one,  thus  making  the  rent  nominally  as  well  as 
really  an  arbitrary  thing,  or  at  least  a  matter  of  specific  agreement : 
but  it  scrupulously  respects  the  right  of  the  ryot  to  the  land,  though 
until  the  reforms  of  the  present  generation  (reforms  even  now 
only  partially  carried  into  effect)  it  sddom  left  him  much  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence.^ 

In  modern  Europe  the  cultivators  have  gradually  emerged  from 
a  state  of  personal  slavery.  The  barbarian  conquerors  of  the 
Western  Empire  found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  managing  their 
conquests  would  be  to  leave  the  occupation  of  the  land  in  the  hands 
in  which  they  found  it,  and  to  save  themselves  a  labour  so  uncon> 
genial  as  the  superintendence  of  troops  of  slaves,  by  allowing  the 
slaves  to  retain  in  a  certain  degree  the  control  of  their  own  actions, 
under  an  obligation  to  furnish  the  lord  with  provisions  and  labour. 

*  The  ancient  law  books  of  the  Hindoos  mention  in  some  cases  one-sixth, 
in  others  one-fourth  of  the  produce,  as  a  proper  rent ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  rules  laid  down  in  those  books  were,  at  any  period  of  history,  really 
acted  upon. 

'  [So  8inc3  the  6th  ed.  (1865).  The  original  (1848)  ran  :  *'  though  it  seldom 
leavce  him  muoh  mote  than  ^  bf^re  imbsiBtenee."] 
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A  common  expedient  was  to  assign  to  the  serf,  for  his  exclosive 
use,  as  much  land  as  was  thought  sufficient  for  his  support,  and  to 
make  him  work  on  the  other  lands  of  his  lord  whenever  required. 
By  degrees  these  indefinite  obligations  were  transformed  into  a 
definite  one,  of  supplying  a  fixed  quantity  of  provisions  or  a  fixed 
quantity  of  labour  :  and  as  the  lords,  in  time,  became  inclined  to 
employ  their  income  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  rather  than  in  the 
maintenance  of  retainers,  the  payments  in  kind  were  commuted  for 
pa3anents  in  money.  Each  concession,  at  first  voluntary  and 
revocable  at  pleasure,  gradually  acquired  the  force  of  custom,  and 
was.  at  last  recognised  and  enforced  by  the  tribunals.  In  this  manner 
the  serfs  progressively  rose  into  a  free  tenantry,  who  held  their 
land  in  perpetuity  on  fixed  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
sometimes  very  onerous,  and  the  people  very  miserable.  But  their 
obligations  were  determined  by  the  usage  or  law  of  the  country, 
and  not  by  competition. 

Where  the  cultivators  had  never  been,  strictly  speaking,  in 
personal  bondage,  or  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so,  the  exigencies  of  a 
poor  and  little  advanced  society  gave  rise  to  another  arrangement, 
which  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  even  highly  improved  parts,  has 
been  found  sufficiently  advantageous  to  be  continued  to  the  present 
day.  I  speak  of  the  m6tayer  system.  Under  this,  the  land  is 
divided,  in  small  farms,  among  single  families,  the  landlord  generally 
supplying  the  stock  which  the  agricultural  system  of  the  country 
is  considered  to  require,  and  receiving,  in  lieu  of  rent  and  profit, 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce.  This  proportion,  which  is 
generally  paid  in  kind,  is  usually,  (as  is  implied  in  the  words  meUxyer, 
mexzaiuolo,  and  medietarius,)  one-half.  There  are  places,  however, 
such  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil  of  the  province  of  Naples,  where  the 
landlord  takes  two-thirds,  and  yet  the  cultivator  by  means  of  an 
excellent  agricidture  contrives  to  live.  But  whether  the  proportion 
is  two-thirds  or  one-half,  it  is  a  fixed  proportion,  not  variable 
from  farm  to  farm,  or  from  tenant  to  tenant.  The  custom  of  the 
country  is  the  universal  rule ;  nobody  thinks  of  raising  or  lowering 
rents,  or  of  letting  land  on  other  than  the  customary  conditions. 
Competition,  as  a  regulator  of  rent,  has  no  existence. 

§  3.  Prices,  whenever  there  was  no  monopoly,  came  earlier 
under  the  influence  of  competition,  and  are  much  more  universally 
subject  to  it,  than  rents  :  but  that  influence  is  by  no  means,  even 
in  the  present  activity  of  m^rCAnt^U^  competition,  so  absolute  as  is 
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Bometimea  assumed.  There  is  no  proposition  which  meets  us  in 
the  field  of  political  economy  oftener  than  this — that  there  cannot 
be  two  prices  in  the  same  market.  Such  undoubtedly  is  the  natural 
effect  of  unimpeded  competition  ;  yet  every  one  knows  that  there 
are,  almost  always,^  two  prices  in  the  same  market.  Not  only  arc 
there  in  every  large  town,  and  in  almost  every  trade,  cheap  shops 
and  dear  shops,  but  the  same  shop  ohen  sells  the  same  article  at 
different  prices  to  different  customers :  and,  as  a  general  rule, . 
each  retailer  adapts  his  scale  of  prices  to  the  class  of  customers 
whom  he  expects.  The  wholesale  trade,  in  the  great  articles  of 
commerce,  is  really  imder  the  dominion  of  competition.  There,  the 
buyers  as  well  as  sellers  are  traders  or  manufacturers,  and  their 
purchases  are  not  influenced  by  indolence  or  vulgar  finery,  nor 
depend  on  the  smaller  motives  of  personal  convenience,  but  are 
business  transactions.  In  the  wholesale  markets  therefore  it  is  true, 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  there  are  not  two  prices  at  one  time 
for  the  same  thing  :  there  is  at  each  time  and  place  a  market  price, 
which  can  be  quoted  in  a  price-current.  But  retail  price,  the  price 
paid  by  the  actual  consumer,  seems  to  feel  very  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly the  effect  of  competition ;  and  when  competition  does  exist, 
it  often,  instead  of  lowering  prices,  merely  divides  the  gains  of  the 
high  price  among  a  greater  number  of  dealers.  Hence  it  is  that, 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  so  large  a  proportion  is  absorbed 
by  the  gains  of  retailers ;  and  any  one  who  inquires  into  the  amount 
which  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who  made  the  things  he  buys, 
will  often  be  astonished  at  its  smallness.  When  indeed  the  market, 
being  that  of  a  great  city,  holds  out  a  sufficient  inducement  to  large 
capitalists  to  engage  in  retail  operations,  it  is  generally  foimd  a 
better  speculation  to  attract  a  large  business  by  underselling  otiiers, 
than  merely  to  divide  the  field  of  employment  with  them.  This 
influence  of  competition  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more  through 
the  principal  branches  of  retail  trade  in  the  large  towns ;  and  the 
rapidity  and  cheapness  of  transport,  by  making  consumers  less 
dependent  on  the  dealers  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
tending  to  assimilate  more  and  more  the  whole  country  to  a  large 
town :  but  hitherto  [1848]  it  is  only  in  the  great  centres  of 
business  that  retail  transactions  have  been  chiefly,  or  even  much, 
determined,  by  competition.  Elsewhere  it  rather  acts,  when  it 
acts  at  all,  as  an  occasional  disturbing  influence ;  the  habitual 
regulator  is  custom,  modified  from  time  to  time  by  notions  existing 

1  [Substituted  in  the  8t4  ecL  (1862)  lor  the  original  *'  very  often."] 
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in  the  mindB  of  puichaseis  and  sellers  of  some  kind  of  equity  or 
justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  which  business  is  done  are  a  matter 
'  of  positive  arrangement  among  the  trade,  who  use  the  means  they 

always  possess  of  making  the  situation  of  any  member  of  the  body, 
who  departs  from  its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient  or  disagreeable. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  bookselling  ttade  was,  until  lately,  one  of 
these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the 
trade,  competition  did  not  produce  its  natural  effect  in  breaking 
down  the  trade  rules.^  All  professional  remuneration  is  regulated 
by  custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable.  Not  certainly  for  want 
of  abundant  competition  in  those  professions,  but  because  the 
competition  operates  by  diminishing  each  competitor's  chance  of 
fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees  themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  against  competition  to  so  con- 
siderable an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multitude  of  competitors 
I  and  the  general  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  spirit  of  competition 

j  is  strongest,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  much  more  the  case  where 

people  are  content  with  smaller  gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced  against  their  ease  or  their 
pleasure.  I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Continental  Europe, 
that  prices  and  charges,  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher  in 
some  places  than  in  others  not  far  distant,  without  its  being  possible 
to  assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has  always  been  so :  the 
customers  are  used  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  An  enterprising 
competitor,  with  sufficient  capital,  might  force  down  the  charges, 
and  make  his  fortune  during  the  process ;  but  there  are  no  enter- 
prising competitors;  those  who  have  capital  prefer  to  leave  it 
where  it  is,  or  to  make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet  way. 

These  observations  must  be  received  as  a  general  correction  to 
be  appUed  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly  mentioned  or  not, 
to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this 
treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
and  natural  effects  of  competition  were  actually  produced  by  it»  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some  positive  obstacle. 
Where  competition,  though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
exists,  but  has  its  natural  consequences  overruled  by  any  other 
agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more  or  less  of  being  applicable. 

1  [Unta  the  4th  ed.  (1867)  the  text  ran :  **  the  bookselling  trade  is  one  of 
iheee  •  .  .  competition  does  not  produce  '*  &c.] 
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To  escape  eiTor,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  conclusions  of  political 
economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not  only  what  will 
happen  supposing  the  maximum  of  competition,  but  how  far  the 
result  will  be  afiected  if  competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation  which  stand  first  in  order  to 
be  discussed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in  which  competition  has 
no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being  either  brute  force  or 
established  usage.    These  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF  SLAVERY 

§  1.  Among  the  forms  which  society  assumes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  institution  of  property,  there  are,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  two,  otherwise  of  a  widely  dissimilar  character,  but 
resembling  in  this,  that  the  ownership  of  the  land,  the  labour,  and 
the  capital,  is  in  the  same  hands.  One  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
slavery,  the  other  is  that  of  peasant  proprietors.  In  the  one  the 
landowner  owns  the  labour,  in  the  other  the  labourer  owns  the  land. 
We  begin  with  the  first. 

In  this  system  all  the  produce  belongs  to  the  landlord.  The 
food  and  other  necessaries  of  his  labourers  are  part  of  his  expenses. 
The  labourers  possess  nothing  but  what  he  thinks  fit  to  give  them, 
and  until  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it  back  :  and  they  work  as  hard  as  he 
chooses,  or  is  able,  to  compel  them.  Their  wretchedness  is  only 
limited  by  his  humanity,  or  his  pecuniary  interest.  With  the  first 
coiunderation  we  have  on  the  present  occasion  nothing  to  do.  What 
the  second  in  so  detestable  a  constitution  of  society  may  dictate, 
depends  on  the  faciUties  for  importing  fresh  slaves.  If  full-grown, 
able-bodied  slaves  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
imported  at  a  moderate  expense,  self-interest  will  recommend  working 
the  slaves  to  death,  and  replacing  them  by  importation,  in  preference 
to  the  slow  and  expensive  process  of  breeding  them.  Nor  are  the 
slave-owners  generally  backward  in  learning  this  lesson.  It  is 
notoiioiis  that  such  was  the  practice  in  our  slave  colonies,  while  the 
slave  trade  was  legal ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  still  in  Cuba.^ 

When,  as  ampng  the  ancients,  the  slave-market  could  only  be 
supplied  by  captives  either  taken  in  war,  or  kidnapped  from  thinly 
scattered  tribes  on  the  remote  confines  of  the  known  world,  it  waa 

*  [The  origpnal  text  ran  on :  "  and  in  those  States  of  the  American  UnioD 
which  receive  a  regular  supply  of  negroes  from  other  Stfttee. ' '  These  latter  word* 
omitted  from  the  4th  ed.  (1867).]  ' 
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generally  more  profitable  to  keep  up  the  number  by  breeding,  which 
necessitates  a  far  better  treatment  of  them ;  and  for  this  reason, 
joined  with  several  others,  the  condition  of  slaves,  notwithstanding 
occasional  enormities,  was  probably  much  less  bad  in  the  ancient 
world,  than  in  the  colonies  of  modem  nations.  The  Helots  are 
usually  cited  as  the  type  of  the  most  hideous  form  of  personal 
slavery,  but  with  how  little  truth  appears  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  regularly  armed  (though  not  with  the  panoply  of  the  hoplite) 
and  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  military  strength  of  the  State, 
They  were  doubtless  an  inferior  and  degraded  caste,  but  their  slavery 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  onerous  varieties  of  serfdom. 
Slavery  appears  in  far  more  frightful  colours  among  the  Romans, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  gorging 
itself  with  the  plunder  of  a  newly-conquered  world.  The  Romans 
were  a  cruel  people,  and  the  worthless  nobles  sported  with  the  lives 
of  their  myriads  of  slaves  with  the  same  reckless  prodigality  with 
which  they  squandered  any  other  part  of  their  ill-acquired  possessions. 
Yet,  slavery  is  divested  of  one  of  its  worst  features  when  it  is 
compatible  with  hope :  enfranchiisement  was  easy  and  common : 
enfranchised  slaves  obtained  at  once  the  full  rights  of  citizens,  and 
instances  were  frequent  of  their  acquiring  not  only  riches,  but 
latterly  even  honours.  By  the  progress  of  milder  legislation  imder 
the  Emperors,  much  of  the  protection  of  law  was  thrown  roimd  the 
slave ;  he  became  capable  of  possessing  property ;  and  the  evil 
altogether  assumed  a  considerably  gentler  aspect.  Until,  however, 
slavery  assumes  the  mitigated  form  of  villenage,  in  which  not  only 
the  slaves  have  property  and  legal  rights,  but  their  obligations  are 
more  or  less  limited  by  usage,  and  they  partly  labour  for  their  own 
benefit;  their  condition  is  seldom  such  as  to  produce  a  rapid 
growth  either  of  population  or  of  production.^ 

§  2.  So  long  as  slave  countries  are  underpeopled  in  proportion 
to  theit  cultivable  land,  the  labour  of  the  slaves,  imder  any  tolerable 

^  ["  Or  of  production  '*  was  added  in  the  3id  ed.  (1852),  «nd  the  following 
passage  of  the  original  omitted :  "  This  "  (i.c.  slow  growth  of  population)  **  cannot 
be  from  physical  privation,  for  no  slave-labourers  are  worse  fed,  clothed,  or 
lodged,  than  tixe  free  peasantry  of  Ireland.  The  cause  usually  assigned  is  the 
great  disproportion  of  the  sexes  which  almost  always  exists  where  slavesare  not 
bred  but  imported ;  this  cannot  however  be  the  sole  cause,  as  the  negro  population 
of  our  West  India  colonies  bontinued  nearly  stationary,  a^r  the  slave-trade 
to  those  colonies  was  suppressed.  Whatever  be  the  causes,  a  slave  population 
is  seldom  a  rapidly  iAoreasing  one.*'  The  text  of  the  next  tontenoe  was  slightly 
readjusted.] 
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management,  produces  mach  more  than  ia  sufficient  for  their 
support ;  especially  as  the  great  amount  of  superintendence  which 
their  labour  requires,  preventing  the  dispersion  of  the  population, 
insures  some  of  the  advantages  of  combined  labour.  Hence,  in 
a  good  soil  and  climate,  and  with  reasonable  care  of  his  own  interests, 
the  owner  of  many  slaves  has  the  means  of  being  rich.  The  influence, 
however,  of  such  a  state  of  society  on  production  is  perfectly  well 
understood.  It  is  a  truism  to  assert,  that  labour  extorted  by  fear 
of  punishment  is  inefficient  and  unproductive.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  circumstances  human  beings  can  be  driven  by  the  lash  to 
attempt,  and  even  to  accomplish,  things  which  they  would  not 
have  imdertaken  for  any  payment  which  it  could  have  been  worth 
while  to  an  employer  to  offer  them.  And  it  is  likely  that  productive 
operations  which  require  much  combination  of  labour,  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  for  example,  would  not  have  taken  place  so  soon 
in  the  American  colonies  if  slavery  had  not  existed  to  keep  masses 
of  labour  together.  There  are  also  savage  tribes  so  averse  tem 
rqpilar  industry,  that  industrial  life  is  scarcely  able  to  introduce 
itself  among  them  until  they  are  either  conquered  and  made  slaves 
of,  or  become  conquerors  and  make  others  so.  But  after  allowing 
the  full  value  of  these  considerations,  it  remains  certain  that  slavery 
is  incompatible  with  any  high  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  any  great 
efficiency  of  labour.  For  all  products  which  require  much  skill,  slave 
countries  are  usually  ^  dependent  on  foreigners.  Hopeless  slavery 
effectually  brutifles  the  intellect ;  and  intelligence  in  the  slaves, 
though  often  encouraged  in  the  ancient  world  and  in  the  East,  is 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society  a  source  of  so  much  danger 
and  an  object  of  so  much  dread  to  the  masters,  that  in  some  of  the 
States  of  America  it  was  a  highly  penal  offence  to  teach  a  slave 
to  read.^  All  processes  carried  on  by  slave  labour  are  conducted 
in  the  rudest  and  most  unimproved  manner.  And  even  the  animal 
strength  of  the  slave  is,  on  an  average,  not  half  exerted.  The 
unproductiveness  and  wastefulness  of  the  industrial  system  in  the 
Slave  States  is  instructively  displayed  in  the  valuable  writings 
of  Ur.  Olmsted.^  The  mildest  form  of  slavery  is  certainly  the 
condition  of  the  serf,  who  is  attached  to  the  soil,  supports  himself 
from  his  allotment,  and  works  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
week  for  his  lord.    Yet  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  extreme 

i  ["  Usiudly  "  repkoed  '•  always  "  in  the  3id  ed.  (1S62).] 
*  [Until  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  the  referenee  wm  vague :  "  in  flome  oountries 
it  ia.*'    In  the  7th  ed.  (1871)  "  is  "  became  **  was."] 
'  [This  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  eth  ed.] 
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inefficiency  of  serf  labour.  The  following  passage  is  from  Professor 
Joncs,^  whose  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  (or  rather  on 
Rent),  is  a  copious  repertory  of  valuable  facts  on  the  landed  tenures 
of  different  countries. 

*'  The  Russians,  or  rather  those  German  writers  who  have  observed 
the  manners  and  habits  of  Russia,  state  some  strong  facts  on  this 
point.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  they  say,  will  mow  in  a  day  as 
much  grass  as  six  Russian  serfs,  and  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of 
provisions  in  England  and  their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  mowing 
a  quantity  of  hay  which  would  cost  an  English  farmer  half  a  copeck, 
will  cost  a  Russian  proprietor  three  or  four  copecks.t  The  Prussian 
counsellor  of  state,  Jacob,  is  considered  to  have  proved,  that  in  Russia, 
where  everything  is  cheap,  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  doubly  as  expensive 
as  that  of  a  labourer  in  England.  M.  Schmalz  gives  a  startling 
account  of  the  unproductiveness  of  serf  labour  in  Prussia,  from 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation. {  In  Austria,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  labour  of  a  serf  is  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that 
of  a  free  hired  labourer.  This  calculation,  made  in  an  able  work 
on  agriculture  (with  some  extracts  from  which  I  have  been  favoured), 
is  applied  to  the  practical  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  number  of 
labourers  necessary  to  cultivate  an  estate  of  a  given  magnitude. 
So  palpable,  indeed,  are  the  ill  effects  of  labour  reHts  on  the  industry 
of  Uie  agricultural  population,  that  in  Austria  itself,  where  proposals 
of  changes  of  any  kind  do  not  readily  make  their  way,  schemes 
and  plans  for  the  commutation  of  labour  rents  are  as  popular  as 
in  the  more  stirring  German  provinces  of  the  North."  § 

What  is  wanting  in  the  quaUty  of  the  labour  itself,  is  not  made 
up  by  any  excellence  in  the  direction  and  superintendence.  As 
the  same  writer  ||  remarks,  the  landed  proprietors  '*  are  necessarily, 
in  their  character  of  cultivators  of  their  own  domains,  the  only 
guides  and  directors  of  the  industry  of  the  agricultural  population," 
since  there  can  be  no  intermediate  class  of  capitalist  farmers  where 

*  Es&ay  on  the  DistrifnUion  of  WeaJth  and  on  the  Sources  of  Taxation,  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Jonee.  Page  60.  [P.  43  of  the  reprint  published  in  1806  under 
the  title  Peaeant  Sents,] 

f  "  Schmalz,  Eeonomie  Politique,  Frenoh  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  66/' 

J  ••  Vol.  u.  p.  107." 

§  The  Hungarian  revolutionary  government,  during  its  brief  existence, 
bestowed  on  that  country  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  it  could  receive*  and  one 
which  the  tyranny  that  succeeded  did  not  dare  to  take  away  :  it  freed  the 
peasantry  from  what  remained  of  the  bondage  of  seifdom,  the  labour  rents ; 
decreeing  compensation  to  the  landlords  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  not  at 
that  of  the  liberated  peasants. 

II  Jones,  pp.  63»  64.     [Peasant  Rents,  pp.  46,  47.] 
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the  labourers  are  the  property  of  the  lord.  Great  landowners  are 
everywhere  an  idle  class,  or  if  they  labour  at  all,  addict  themselves 
only  to  the  more  exciting  kinds  of  exertion  ;  that  lion's  share  which 
superiors  always  reserve  for  themselves.  '*  It  would,"  as  Mr.  Jones 
observes,  ^*  be  hopeless  and  irrational  to  expect,  that  a  race  of  noble 
proprietors,  fenced  round  with  privileges  and  dignity,  and  attracted- 
to  military  and  political  pursuits  by  the  advantages  and  habits  of 
their  station,  should  ever  become  attentive  cultivators  as  a  body." 
Even  in  England,  if  the  cultivation  of  every  estate  depended  upon  its 
proprietor,  any  one  can  judge  what  would  be  the  result.  There 
would  be  a  few  cases  of  great  science  and  energy,  and  numerous 
individual  instances  of  moderate  success,  but  the  general  state  of 
agriculture  would  be  contemptible. 

§  3.  Whether  the  proprietors  themselves  would  lose  by  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves,  is  a  different  question  from  the  com- 
parative effectiveness  of  free  and  slave  labour  to  the  community. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  question  as  an  abstract 
thesis ;  as  if  it  could  possibly  admit  of  any  imiversal  solutii)n. 
Whether  slavery  or  free  labour  is  most  profitable  to  the  employer, 
depends  on  the  wages  of  the  free  labourer.  These,  again,  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  the  labouring  population,  compared  with  the 
capital  and  the  land.  Hired  labour  is  generally  so  much  more 
efficient  than  slave  labour,  that  the  employer  can  pay  a  considerably 
greater  value  in  wages,  than  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves  cost 
him  before,  and  yet  be  a  gainer  by  the  change  :  but  he  cannot  do 
this  without  limit.  The  decline  of  serfdom  in  Europe,  and  its 
destruction  in  the  Western  nations,  were  doubtless  hastened  by  the 
changes  which  the  growth  of  population  must  have  made  in  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  master.  As  population  pressed  harder 
upon  the  land,  without  any  improvement  in  agriculture,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  serfs  necessarily  became  more  costly,  and  their 
labour  less  valuable.  With  the  rate  of  wages  such  as  it  is  in  Ireland, 
or  in  England  (where,  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency,  labour  is  quite 
as  cheap  as  in  Ireland),  no  one  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
slavey  could  be  profitable.  If  the  Irish  peasantry  were  slaves, 
their  masters  would  be  as  willing,  as  their  landlords  now  [1848] 
are,  to  pay  large  sums  merely  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  the  rich  and 
underpeopled  soil- of  the  West  India  islands,  there  is  just  as  Uttle 
doubt  tiiat  the  balance  of  profits  between  free  and  slave  labour 
was  greatly  on  the  aide  of  slavery,  and  that  the  compensation 
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granted  to  the  slave-owners  for  its  abolition  was  not  more,  perkaps 
even  less,^  than  an  equivalent  for  their  loss. 

More  needs  not  be  said  here  on  a  cause  so  completely  judged  and 
decided  as  that  of  slavery.  *  Its  demerits  are  no  longer  a  question 
requiring  argument ;  though  the  temper  of  mind  manifested  by  the 
larger  part  of  the  influential  classes  in  Great  Britain  respecting  the 
struggle  in  America,  shows  how  grievously  the  feelings  of  the  present 
generation  [1865]  of  Englishmen,  on  this  subject,  had  fallen  behind 
the  positive  acts  of  the  generation  which  preceded  them.  That 
the  sons  of  the  deliverers  of  the  West  Indian  Negroes  should  expect 
with  complacency,  and  encourage  by  their  sympathies,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  and  powerful  military  commonwealth,  pledged 
by  its  principles  and  driven  by  its  strongest  interests  to  be  the  armed 
propagator  of  slavery  through  every  region  of  the  earth  into  which 
its  power  could  penetrate,  discloses  a  mental  state  in  the  leading 
portion  of  our  higher  and  middle  classes  which  it  is  melancholy 
to  see,  and  will  be  a  lasting  blot  in  English  history.  Fortunately 
they  stopped  short  of  actually  aiding,  otherwise  than  by  words,  the 
nefarious  enterprise  to  which  they  were  not  ashamed  of  wishing 
success ;  and  at  the  expense  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Free  States, 
but  to  their  immeasurable  elevation  in  mental  and  moral  worth, 

1  ["  In  all  probability  less,"  until  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 

>  [The  rest  of  the  paragraph  Im  here  found  was  written  for  the  6th  od.  (1865). 
The  original  (1848)  ran  thus :  '*  It  will  be  curious  to  see  how  long  the  other 
nations  possessing  slave  colonies  will  be  content  to  remain  behind  England  in 
a  matter  of  such  concernment  both  to  justice,  which  decidedly  is  not  at  present 
a  fashionable  virtue,  and  to  philanthropy,  which  certainly  is  so.  Europe  is 
far  more  inexcusable  than  America  in  toler&ting  an  enormity,  of  which  she 
could  rid  herself  with  so  much  greater  ease.  I  speak  of  negro-slavery,  not  of 
the  servage  of  the  Slavonic  nations,  who  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  a  state 
of  civilization  corresponding  to  the  age  of  villenage  in  Western  Europe,  and 
can  only  be  expected  to  .emerge  from  it  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  however 
much  accelerated  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the  ideas  of  more  advanced 
countries." 

To  this,  in  the  2nd  ed.  (1849)  was  added  the  note  :  "  Denmark  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  ^t  Ck>ntinental  nation  which  followed  the  example  of  England  ; 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  French 
Provisional  Government.  Still  more  recently,  the  progress  of  the  American 
mind  towards  a  determination  to  rid  itself  of  this  odious  stain  has  been  mani- 
fested by  very  gratifying  symptoms.*' 

In  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  latter  part  of  the  reference  to  the  Slavonic  nations 
was  made  to  read  :  "  who,  to  all  appearance,  will  be  indebted  for  their  liberation 
from  this  great  evil  to  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the  more  advanced  countries, 
rather  than  to  the  rapidity  of  their  own  progress  in  improvement."  In  the 
note,  "heroic  and  calumniated"  was  inserted  before  '* French  Provisional 
Qovemment."  In  the  5th  ed.  (1862)  the  second  sentence  of  the  note  was 
replaced  by  "  The  Dutch  Government  ia  now  seriously  engaged  in  the  same 
beneficent  enterprise."] 
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the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  cast  out  from  the  great  American 
republic,  to  find  its  last  temporary  refuge  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  No 
European  country,  except  Spain  alone,  any  longer  participates  in 
the  enormity.  Even  serfage  has  now  ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence 
in  Europe.  Denmark  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Continental 
nation  which  imitated  England  in  liberating  its  colonial  slaves ; 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  earUest  acts  of  the  heroic 
and  calumniated  Provisional  Oovemment  of  France.  The  Dutch 
Gtovemment  was  not  long  behind,  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies 
are  now,  I  believe  without  exception,  free  from  actual  slavery, 
though  forced  labour  for  the  public  authorities  is  still  [1865]  a 
feoognisdd  institution  in  Java,  soon,  we  may  hope,  to  be  exchanged 
for  complete  personal  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OF  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS 

§  1.  In  the  regime  of  peasant  properties,  as  in  that  of  slavery'i 
the  whole  produce  belongs  to  a  single  owner,  and  the  distinction 
of  rent,  profits,  and  wages,  does  not  exist.  In  all  other  respects,  the 
two  states  of  society  are  the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other.  The 
one  is  the  state  of  greatest  oppression  and  degradation  to  the  labour- 
ing class.  The  other  is  that  in  which  they  are  the  most  uncontrolled 
arbiters  of  their  own  lot. 

The  advantage,  however,  of  small  properties  in  land,  is  one  of 
the  most  disputed  questions  in  the  range  of  political  economy.  On 
the  Continent,  though  there  are  some  dissentients  from  the  prevailing 
opinion,  the  benefit  of  having  a  numerous  proprietary  population 
exists  in  the  minds  of  most  people  in  the  form  of  an  axiom.  But 
English  authorities  are  either  unaware  of  the  judgment  of  Continental 
agriculturists,  or  are  content  to  put  it  aside,  on  the  plea  of  their 
having  no  experience  of  large  properties  in  favourable  circumstances  : 
the  advantage  of  large  properties  being  only  felt  where  there  are 
also  large  farms ;  ^and  as  this,  in  arable  districts,  implies  a  greater 
accumulation  of  capital  than  usually  exists  on  the  Continent,  the 
great  Continental  estates,  except  in  the  case  of  grazing  farms,  are 
mostly  let  out  for  cultivation  in  small  portions.  There  is  some  truth 
in  this ;  but  the  argument  admits  of  being  retorted ;  for  if  the 
Continent  knows  little,  by  experience,  of  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale  and  by  large  capital,  the  generality  of  English  writers  are  no 
better  acquainted  practically  with  peasant  proprietors,  and  have 
almost  always  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their  social  condition 
and  mode  of  life.  Yet  the  old  traditions  even  of  England  are  on  the 
same  side  with  the  general  opinion  of  the  Continent.  The  "  yeo- 
manry "  who  were  vaunted  as  the  glory  of  England  while  they 
existed,  and  have  been  so  much  mourned  over  since  they  disappeared, 
were  either  small  proprietors  or  small  farmers,  and  if  they  were  mostly 
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the  last,  the  character  they  bore  for  sturdy  independence  is  the  more 
noticeable.  There  is  a  part  of  England,  unfortunately  a  very  small 
part,  where  peasant  proprietors  are  still  [1848]  common ;  for  such 
are  the  ''  statesmen  "  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  though 
they  pay,  I  believe,  generally  if  not  universally,  certain  customary 
dues,  which,  being  fixed,  no  more  aSeot  their  character  of  proprietor, 
than  the  land-tax  does.  There  is  but  one  voice,  among  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  on  the  admirable  effects  of  this  tenure 
of  land  in  those  counties.  No  other  agricultural  population  in 
England  could  have  furnished  the  originals  of  Wordsworth's 
peasantry.* 

The  general  system,  however,  of  English  cultivation,  affording 
no  experience  to  render  the  nature  and  operation  of  peasant  pro- 
perties &miliar,  and  Englishmen  being  in  general  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  other  countries,  the  very 
idea  of  peasant  proprietors  is  strange  to  the  English  mind,  and  does 
not  easily  find  access  to  it.  Even  the  forms  of  language  stand  in 
the  way  :  the  familiar  designation  for  owners  of  land  being  "  land- 
lords," a  term  to  which  '*  tenants  "  is  always  understood  as  a  corre- 
lative. When,  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  the  suggestion  of  peasant 
properties  as  a  means  of  Irish  improvement  found  its  way  into 
parliamentary  and  newspaper  discussions,  there  were  writers  of 

*  In  Mr.  WordBworth's  little  descriptive  work  on  the  scenery  of  the  Lakes, 
he  speaks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  dales  as  having  been  for  centuries  "  a  perfect 
republic  of  shepheids  and  agriculturists,  proprietors,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
landa  which  they  occupied  and  cultivated.  The  plough  ot  each  man  was  con- 
fined to  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family,  or  to  the  occasional  accommodation 
of  his  nmghbour.  Two  or  three  cows  furnished  each  family  with  milk  and 
cheese.  The  chapel  was  the  only  edifice  that  presided  over  these  dwellings, 
the  supreme  head  of  this  pure  commonwealth ;  the  members  of  which  existed 
in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  empire,  tike  an  ideal  society,  or  an  organized  com- 
munity, whose  constitution  haa  been  imposed  and  regulated  by  the  mountains 
which  protected  it.  Neither  high-bom  nobleman,  knight,  nor  esquire  was  here  ; 
but  many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the  hills  had  a  consciousness  that  the  land 
which  they  walked  over  and  tilled  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  years  been 
posoeseed  by  men  of  their  name  and  blood  .  .  .  Com  was  grown  in  these  vales 
sufficient  upon  each  estate  to  furnish  bread  for  each  family,  no  more.  The 
storms  and  moisture  of  the  climate  induced  them  to  sprinkle  their  upland  pro- 
perty with  outhouses  of  native  stone,  as  places  of  shelter  for  their  sheep,  where 
in  tempestuous  weather,  food  was  distributed  to  tiiem.  Bvery  family  spun 
from  its  own  flock  the  wool  with  which  it  was  clothed  ;  a  weaver  was  here  and 
there  found  among  them,  and  the  rest  of  their  wants  was  supplied  by  the  produce 
of  the  yam,  which  they  carded  and  spun  In  their  own  houses,  and  ccuried  to 
market  either  under  their  arms  or  more  frequently  on  {Mbckhorses,  a  small 
train  taking  their  way  weekly  down  the  valley,  or  over  the  mountains,  to  the 
moat  commodious  town." — A  Deaoription  of  the,  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the 
North  of  England,  3rd  edit.  pp.  50  to  53  and  63  to  65. 
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pretension  to  whom  the  word  "  proprietor  "  was  so  far  from  con- 
veying any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook  the  small  holdings  of 
Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant  properties.  The  subject  being 
so  little  understood,  I  think  it  important,  before  entering  into  the 
theory  of  it,  to  do  something  towards  showing  how  the  case  stands 
as  to  matter  of  fact ;  by  exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than  would 
otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of  the  testimony  which  exists  respect- 
ing the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
cultivators,  in  those  countries  and  parts  of  countries,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other  than 
the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condition  of  North  America,  where, 
83  is  well  known,  the  land,  except  in  the  former  Slave  States,^  is 
almost  universally  owned  by  the  same  person  who  holds  the  plough. 
A  country  combining  the  natural  fertility  of  America  with  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  modern  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, that  scarcely  anything,  except  insecurity  of  property  or  a 
tyrannical  government,  could  materially  impair  the  prosperity  of 
the  industrious  classes.  I  might,  with  Sismondi^  insist  more  strongly 
on  the  case  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  Latium,  that  Campagna 
which  then  swarmed  with  inhabitants  in  the  very  regions  which  under 
a  contrary  regime  have  become  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  But 
I  prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  same  writer  on  things  known 
to  him  by  personal  observation. 

"  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  "  which 
should  be  traversed  and  studied  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  peasant 
proprietors.  It  is  from  Switzerland  we  learn  that  agriculture  prac- 
tised by  the  very  persons  who  enjoy  its  fruits,  suffices  to  procure 
great  comfort  for  a  very  numerous  population  ;  a  great  independence 
of  character,  arising  from  independence  of  positio^^ ;  a  great  com- 
merce of  consumption,  the  result  of  the  easy  circumstances  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  even  in  a  coimtry  whose  climate  is  rude,  whose  soil  is  but 
moderately  fertile,  and  where  late  frosts  and  inconstancy  of  seasons 
often  blight  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
without  admiration  those  timber  houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  so 
vast,  so  well  closed  in,  so  covered  with  carvings.  In  the  interior, 
spacious  corridors  separate  the  different  chambers  of  the  numerous 
family ;  each  chamber  has  but  one  bed,  which  is  abundantly  furnished 

1  [Substituted  in  the  7th  ed.  (1871)  for  "wherever  free  from  the  ourse  of 
slavery."] 
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with  outaiiis,  bedclothes,  and  the  whitest  linen;  carefully  kept 
fumittue  smronnds  it;  the  wardrobes  are  filled  with  linen;  the 
dairy  is  vast,  well  aired,  and  of  exquisite  cleanness;  under  the  same 
roof  is  a  great  provision  of  com,  salt  meat,  cheese  and  wood ;  in  the 
cow-houses  are  the  finest  and  most  carefully  tended  cattle  in  Europe ; 
the  garden  is  planted  witii  flowers,  both  men  and  women  are  cleanly 
and  warmly  clad,  the  women  preserve  with  pride  their  ancient 
oostome ;  all  carry  in  their  faces  the  impress  of  health  and  strength. 
Let  other  nations  boast  of  their  opulence,  Switierland  may  always 
point  with  pride  to  her  peasants."  * 

The  same  eminent  writer  thus  expresses  his  opinion  on  peasant 
proprietorship  in  general 

"  Wherever  we  fiind  peasant  proprietors,  we  also  find  the  comfort, 
security,  confidence  in  the  future,  and  independence,  which  assure 
at  once  happiness  and  virtue.  The  peasant  who  with  his  children  does 
all  the  work  of  his  little  inheritance,  who  pays  no  rent  to  any  one 
above  him,  nor  wages,  to  any  one  below,  who  regulates  his  produc-- 
tion  by  his  consumption,  who  eats  his  own  com,  drinks  his  own  wine, 
is  clothed  in  his  own  hemp  and  wool,  car^  little  for  the  prices  of  the 
market ;  for  he  has  little  to  sell  and  little  to  buy,  and  is  never  ruined 
by  revulsions  of  trade.  Instead  of  fearing  for  the  future,  he  sees 
it  in  the  colours  of  hope ;  for  he  employs  every  moment  not  required 
by  the  labours  of  the  year,  on  something  profitable  to  his  children 
and  to  future  generations.  A  few  minutes'  work  suffices  him  to  plant 
the  seed  which  in  a  hundred  years  will  be  a  large  tree,  to  dig  the 
channel  which  will  conduct  to  him  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  to  improve 
by  cares  often  repeated,  but  stolen  from  odd  times,  all  the  species 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  surround  him.  His  little  patrimony 
is  a  true  savings  bank,  always  ready  to  receive  all  his  little  gains  and 
utilize  all  his  moments  of  leisure.  The  ever-acting  power  of  nature 
returns  them  a  hundred-fold.  The  peasant  has  a  lively  sense  of  the 
happiness  attached  to  the  condition  of  a  proprietor.  Accordingly 
he  is  always  eager  to  buy  land  at  any  price.  He  pa3rs  more  for  it 
than  its  value,  more  perhaps  than  it  will  bring  him  in  ;  but  is  he  not 
right  in  estimating  highly  the  advantage  of  having  always  an  advan- 
tageous investment  for  his  labour,  without  underbidding  in  the 
wages-market — of  being  always  able  to  find  bread,  without  the 
necessity  of  buying  it  at  a  scarcity  price  ? 

*'  The  peasant  proprietor  is  of  all  cultivators  the  one  who  gets 
most  from  the  soil,  for  he  is  the  one  who  thinks  most  of  the  future,  and 

•  EtwUs  swr  rSconomie  Politique,  Easai  III. 
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who  has  been  most  instructed  by  experience.  He  is  also  the  one 
who  employs  the  human  powers  to  most  advantage,  because  dividing 
his  occupations  among  all  the  members  of  his  family,  he  reserves 
some  for  every  day  of  the  year,  so  that  nobody  is  ever  out  of  work. 
Of  all  cultivators  he  is  the  happiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  land 
nowhere  occupies,  and  feeds  amply  without  becoming  exhausted, 
so  many  inhabitants  as  where  they  are  proprietors.  Finally,  of  all 
cultivators  the  peasant  proprietor  is  the  one  who  gives  most  encour- 
agement to  commerce  and  manufactures,  because  he  is  the  richest."  ♦ 
This  picture  of  unwearied  assiduity,  and  what  may  be  called 
a£Eectionate  interest  in  the  land,  is  borne  out  in  tegard  to  the  more 
inteUigent  Cantons  of  Switzerland  by  English  observers.  ^'  In 
walking  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich,"  says  Mr.  Inglis, 
'*  in  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  one  is  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary industry  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  if  we  learn  that  a  pro- 
prietor here  has  a  return  of  ten  per  cent,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  '  he 
deserves  it.'  I  speak  at  present  of  country  labour,  though  I  believe 
that  in  every  kind  of  trade  also,  the  people  of  Zurich  are  remarkable 
for  their  assiduity  ;  but  in  the  industry  they  show  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  land  I  may  safely  say  they  are  unrivalled.  When  I  used  to 
open  my  casement  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning  to  look  out 
upon  the  lake  and  the  distant  Alps,  I  saw  the  labourer  in  the  fields  ; 
and  when  I  returned  from  an  evening  walk,  long  after  sunset,  as  late, 
perhaps,  as  half-past  eight,  there  was  the  labourer  mowing  his  grass, 
or  tying  up  his  vines.  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  a  field,  a 
garden,  a  hedging,  scarcely  even  a  tree,  a  flower,  or  a  vegetable, 
without  perceiving  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  and  industry  that  are 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     If,  for  example,  a  path 

*  And  in  another  work  {Nouveaux  Prineipes  d^Economie  Polilique,  liv.  iii. 
eh.  3,)  he  says :  "  When  we  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and  seTeral 
provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  we  need  never  ask,  in  looking  at  any 
piece  of  land,  if  it  belongs  to  a  peasant  proprietor  or  to  a  farmer.  The  intelligent 
care,  the  enjoyments  provided  for  the  labourer,  the  adornment  which  the 
country  has  received  from  his  hands,  are  clear  indications  of  the  former.  It  is 
true  an  oppressive  government  may  destroy  the  comfort  and  brutify  the  intelli- 
gence which  should  be  the  result  of  property  ;  taxation  may  abstract  the  best 
produce  of  the  fields,  the  insolence  of  government  officers  may  disturb  the 
security  of  the  peasant,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  powerful 
neighbour  may  sow  discouragement  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  fine  country  which 
has  been  given  back  to  the  administration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  pro> 
prietor,  equally  with  the  day-labourer,  wears  the  livery  of  indigence."  He  was 
here  speaking  of  Savoy,  where  the  peasants  were  generally  proprietors,  and, 
according  to  authentic  accounts,  extremely  miserable.  But,  as  M.  de  Sismondi 
continues,  *'  it  is  in  vain  to  observe  only  one  of  the  rules  of  political  economy ; 
it  cannot  by  itself  suffice  to  produce  good  ;  but  at  least  it  diminishes  evil." 
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leadd  throogh  or  by  the  side  of  a  field  of  grain,  the  com  is  not,  as  in 
England,  permitted  to  hang  over  the  path,  exposed  to  be  pulled  or 
trodden  down  by  every  passer-by  ;  it  is  everjrwhere  bounded  by  a 
fence,  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about  a  yard,  and,  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  boughs  of  trees  are  passed  longitudin- 
aOy  along.  If  you  look  into  a  field  towards  evening,  where  there 
are  large  beds  of  cauliflower  or  cabbage,  you  will  find  that  every 
single  plant  has  been  watered.  In  the  gardens,  which  around 
Zurich  are  extremely  large,  the  most  punctilious  care  is  evinced  in 
every  production  that  grows.  The  vegetables  are  planted  with 
seemingly  mathematical  accuracy ;  not  a  single  weed  is  to  be  seen, 
not  a  single  stone.  Plants  are  not  earthed  up  as  with  us,  but  are 
planted  in  a  small  hollow,  into  each  of  which  a  little  manure  is  put, 
and  each  plant  is  watered  daily.  Where  seeds  are  sown,  the  earth 
directly  above  is  broken  into  the  finest  powder ;  every  shrub,  every 
flower  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  where  there  is  wall-fruit  a  trellice  is 
erected  against  the  wall,  to  which  the  boughs  are  fastened,  and  there 
is  not  a  ungle  thing  that  has  not  its  appropriate  resting  place."  * 

Of  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the  High  Alps  the  same  writer 
thus  expresses  himself.t 

''  In  the  whole  of  the  Engadine  the  land  belongs  to  the  peasantry, 
who,  Uke  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  place  where  this  state  of 
things  exists,  vary  greatly  in  the  extent  of  their  possessions.  •  .  . 
GeneraUy  speakmg.  an  Engadine  peasant  Uves  entirely  upon  the 
produce  of  his  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  articles  of  foreign 
gro¥rth  required  in  his  family,  such  as  coflee,  sugar,  and  wine.    Flax 

f  is  grown,  prepared,  spun,  and  woven,  without  ever  leaving  his  house. 

j  He  has  also  his  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into  a  blue  coat,  with- 

out passing  through  the  hands  of  either  the  dyer  or  the  tailor.  The 
country  is  incapable  of  greater  cultivation  than  it  has  received. 
All  has  been  done  for  it  i^at  industry  and  an  extreme  love  of  gain 
can  devise.    There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste  land  in  the  Engadine,  the 

.  lowest  part  of  which  is  not  much  lower  than  the  top  of  Snowdon. 

Wherever  grass  will  grow,  there  it  is ;  wherever  a  rock  will  bear  a 
blade,  verdure  is  seen  upon  it ;  wherever  an  ear  of  rye  will  ripen, 
there  it  is  to  be  found.  Barley  and  oats  have  also  their  appropriate 
spots ;  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  ripen  a  Uttle  patch  of  wheat,  the 
cultivation  of  it  is  attempted.    In  no  country  in  Europe  will  be  found 

\  •  Suntzerland,  the.  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyranus,  in  1830.     By  H.  D. 

'  Inglia.     VoLLch.  2. 

t  Ibid.  ch.  8  and  10. 
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BO  few  poor  as  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of  Suss,  which 
contains  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  who  has  not  wherewithal  to  live  comfortably,  not  a 
single  individual  who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one  morsel  that  he 
eats." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Swiss  peasantry, 
this  total  absence  of  pauperism  and  (it  may  almost  be  said)  of 
poverty,  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  whole  country ;  the  largest 
and  richest  canton,  that  of  Berne,  being  an  example  of  the  contrary  ; 
for  although,  in  the  parts  of  it  which  are  occupied  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors, their  industry  is  as  remarkable  and  their  ease  and  comfort 
as  conspicuous  as  elsewhere,  the  canton  is  burthened  with  a  numer- 
ous pauper  population,  through  the  operation  of  the  worst  regulated 
system  of  poor-law  administration  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Eng- 
land before  the  new  Poor  Law.*  Nor  is  Switzerland  in  some  other 
respects  a  favourable  example  of  all  that  peasant  properties  might 
effect.  There  exists  a  series  of  statistical  accounts  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  drawn  up  mostly  with  great  care  and  intelligence^ 
containing  detailed  information,  of  tolerably  recent  date,  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  of  the  people.  From  these,  the  sub- 
division appears  to  be  often  so  minute,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
not  to  be  excessive :  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
flourishing  canton  of  Zurich  "  borders,"  as  the  writer  expresses  it, 
"  on  the  incredible ; "  f  so  that  "  only  the  intensest  industry, 
frugality,  temperance,  and  complete  freedom  of  commexce  enable 
them  to  stand  their  ground."  Yet  the  general  conclusion  dedudble 
from  these  books  is  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
concurrently  with  the  subdivision  of  many  great  estates  which 
belonged  to  nobles  or  to  the  cantonal  governments,  there  has  been 

*  [1852]  There  have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  since  the  sentence  in  the  text 
was  written.  But  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  these  changes  to  speak  more  particularly  of  them  here. 

-j-  "  Eine  an  das  unglaubliche  granzende  Schuldenmasse  "  is  the  expression. 
{HisUmsch-geogra^hisdi'SUUistische  OemiUde  der  ScHiveiz,  Srsier  Theil.  Der 
KanUm  Ziirieh,  Von  Gerold  Meyer  von  Knonau,  1834,  pp.  80-^1.)  There 
are  villages  in  Zurich,  he  adds,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  property  un- 
mortgagwl.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  each  individual  proprietor  is 
deeply  involved  because  the  aggregate  mass  of  encumbrances  is  large.  In  the 
Canton  of  Schaffhausen,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  the  landed  properties 
are  almost  all  mortgaged,  but  rarely  for  more  than  one-half  their  registered 
value  (ZwolJUr  Theil,  Der  Kankm  Schaffhausen,  von  Edward  Im-Thum» 
1840,  p.  52),  and  the  mortgages  are  often  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement 
of  the  estate.  (Siebemehnter  Theil,  Der  Kanion  ThUrgau,  von  J.  A.  Pupikof er, 
1837,  p.  209.) 
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a  striking  and  rapid  improvement  in  almost  every  department  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  houses,  the  habits,  and  the  food  of  the 
people.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  Thiirgau  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  since  the  subdivision  of  the  feudal  estates  into  peasant 
properties,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  an 
estate  to  produce  as  much  grain,  and  support  as  many  head  of 
cattle,  as  the  whole  estate  did  before.* 

§  3.  One  of  the  countries  in  which  peasant  proprietors  are  of 
oldest  date,  and  most  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is 
Norway.  Of  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  that  country 
an  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Laing.  His  testimony 
in  favour  of  small  landed  properties  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is 
given  with  great  decision.    I  shall  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  If  small  proprietors  are  not  good  farmers,  it  is  not  from  the 
same  cause  here  which  we  are  told  makes  them  so  in  Scotland — 
indolence  and  want  of  exertion.    The  extent  to  which  irrigation  is 
carried  on  in  these  glens  and  valleys  shows  a  spirit  of  exertion  and 
co-operation  "  (I  request  particular  attention  to  this  point),  '*  to 
which  the  latter  can  show  nothing  similar.    Hay  being  the  principal 
winter  support  of  live  stock,  and  both  it  and  com,  as  well  as  potatoes, 
liable,  from  the  shallow  soil  and  powerful  reflection  of  sundhine 
from  the  rocks,  to  be  burnt  and  withered  up,  the  greatest  exertions 
are  made  to  bring  water  from  the  head  of  each  glen,  along  such  a 
level  as  will  give  the  command  of  it  to  each  farmer  at  the  head  of  his 
fields.    This  is  done  by  leading  it  in  wooden  troughs  (the  half  of  a 
tree  roughly  scooped)  from  the  highest  perennial  stream  among  the 
hills,  through  woods,  across  ravines,  along  the  rocky,  often  per- 
pendicular, sides  of  the  glens,  and  from  this  main  trough  giving  a 
lateral  one  to  each  farmer  in  passing  the  head  of  his  farm.    He  dis- 
tributes this  supply  by  moveable  troughs  among  the  fields ;  and  at 
this  season  waters  each  rig  successively  with  scoops  like  those  used 
by  bleachers  in  watering  cloth,  laying  his  trough  between  every 
two  rig9.    One  would  not  beUeve,  without  seeing  it,  how  very  large 
an  extent  of  land  is  traversed  expeditiously  by  these  artificial  showers. 
The  extent  of  the  main  troughs  is  very  great.    In  one  glen  I  walked 
ten  miles,  and  found  it  troughed  on  both  sides :  on  one,  the  chain 
is  continued  doi»n  the  main  valley  for  forty  miles.f    Those  may  be 

•  ThUfgau,  p.  72. 

t  [1852]  Reiohensperger  {DU  Agrarfragt)  quoted  bv  Mr.  Kav  (Social  Con- 
diUtm  and  Sdwoaiwn  of  the  People  in  England  and  Mwrope,)  obsenroB,  "  that 
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bad  farmers  who  do  such  things ;  but  they  are  not  indolent,  not 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  working  in  concert,  and  keeping  up 
establishments  for  common  benefit.  They  are  undoubtedly,  in 
these  respects,  far  in  advance  of  any  community  of  cottars  in  our 
Highland  glens.  They  feel  as  proprietors,  who  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  exertions.  The  excellent  state  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  is  another  proof  that  the  country  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  have  a  common  interest  to  keep  them  under  repair.  There 
are  no  tolls."  * 

On  the  effects  of  peasant  proprietorship  on  the  Continent  gener- 
ally, the  same  writer  expresses  himself  as  follows.f 

''  If  we  listen  to  the  large  farmer,  the  scientific  agriculturist, 
the "  [English]  ''  political  economist,  good  farming  must  perish 
with  large  farms  ;  the  very  idea  that  good  farming  can  exist,  unless 
on  large  farms  cultivated  with  great  capital,  they  hold  to  be  absurd. 

the  parts  of  Europe  where  the  most  extensive  and  costly  plans  for  watering  the 
meadows  and  lands  have  been  carried  out  in  the  greatest  perfection,  are  Uiose 
where  the  lands  are  very  much  subdivided,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  small  pro- 
prietors. He  instances  the  plain  round  Valencia,  several  of  the  southern 
departments  of  France,  particularly  those  of  Vaucluse  and  Bouches  du  Rhdne, 
Lombardy,  Tuscany,  the  districts  of  Sienna,  Lucca,  and  Bergamo,  Piedmont, 
many  parts  of  Germany,  &c.,  in  all  which  parts  of  Europe  the  land  is  very 
much  subdivided  among  small  proprietors.  In  all  these  parts  great  and  ex- 
pensive systems  and  plans  of  general  irrigation  have  been  carried  out,  and  are 
now  being  supported  by  the  small  proprietors  themselves ;  thus  showing  how 
they  are  able  to  accomplish,  by  means  of  combination,  work  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  great  quantities  of  capital."     Kay,  i.  126. 

*  Laing,  Journai  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,  pp.  36,  37.  [From  the  Std  ed. 
(1852)  was  omitted  the  following  further  passage  from  Laing,  quoted  in  the 
1st  and  2nd :  **  It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  favourite  and  constant  observation  of  our 
agricultural  writers,  that  these  small  proprietors  make  the  worst  farmers.  It 
may  be  so  ;  but  a  population  may  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  cJthough  their 
country  is  very  well  farmed ;  or  they  may  be  happy,  although  bad  cultivators. 
.  .  .  Good  farming  is  a  phrase  composed  of  two  words  which  have  no  more 
application  to  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  a  people  than  good  weaving  or 
good  iron-founding,  lliat  the  human  powers  should  be  well  applied,  and  not 
misapplied,  in  the  production  of  grain,  or  iron,  or  clothing,  is,  no  doubt,  an 
object  of  great  importance  ;  but  the  happiness  or  weU-being  of  a  people  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  it.  It  has  more  effect  on  iheir  numbers  than  on  Aeir 
condition.  The  producer  of  grain  who  is  working  for  himself  only,  who  is 
owner  of  his  land,  and  has  not  a  third  of  its  produce  to  pay  as  rent,  can  afford 
to  be  a  worse  farmer  by  one-third,  than  a  tenant,  and  is,  notwithstanding,  in 
a  preferable  condition.  Our  agricultural  writers  tell  us,  indeed,  that  labourers 
in  agriculture  are  much  better  off  as  farm-servants  than  they  would  be  as 
smaU  proprietors.  We  have  only  the  master^s  word  for  this.  Ask  the  servant. 
The  colonists  told  us  the  same  thing  of  their  slaves.  If  property  is  a  good  and 
desirable  thing,  I  suspect  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  is  good  and  desirable  ; 
and  that  the  stote  of  society  in  which  it  is  most  widely  diffused  is  the  best 
constituted."] 

■f  Notes  of  a  TratfeUer,  pp.  299  et  seqq. 
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Drainmg,  manuring,  economical  arrangement,  cleaning  the  land, 
regular  rotations,  valuable  stock  and  implements,  all  belong  ex- 
clusively to  large  farms,  worked  by  large  capital,  and  by  hired  labour. 
This  reads  very  well ;  but  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  their  books  to 
their  fields,  and  coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best  districts 
farmed  in  large  farms,  with  what  we  see  in  the  best  districts  farmed 
in  small  farms,  we  see,  and  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  better 
crops  on  the  ground  in  Flanders,  East  Eriesland,  Holstein,  in  short, 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  arable  land  of  equal  quality  of  the  Continent, 
from  the  Sound  to  Calais,  than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast 
opposite  to  this  line,  and  in  the  same  latitudes,  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  all  round  to  Dover.  Minute  labour  on  small  portions  of 
arable  ground  gives  evidently,  in  equal  soils  and  climates,  a  superior 
productiveness,  where  these  small  portions  belong  in  property,  as 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Friesland,  and  Ditmarsch  in  Holstein,  to  the 
fanner.  It  is  not  pretended  by  our  agricultural  writers,  that  our 
large  farmers,  even  in  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians, 
approach  to  the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to  manures, 
drainage,  and  clean  state  of  the  land,  or  in  productiveness  from  a 
small  space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  distinguish  the  small 
farmers  of  Flanders,  or  their  system.  In  the  best-farmed  parish  in 
(Scotland  or  England,  more  land  is  wasted  in  the  comers  and  borders 
of  the  fields  of  large  farms,  in  the  roads  through  them,  unnecessarily 
wide  because  they  are  bad,  and  bad  because  they  are  wide,  in 
neglected  commons,  waste  spots,  useless  belts  and  clumps  of  sorry 
trees,  and  such  unproductive  areas,  than  would  maintain  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  if  they  were  all  laid  together  and  cultivated.  But 
large  capital  applied  to  farming  ia  of  course  only  applied  to  the  very 
best  of  the  soils  of  a  country.  It  cannot  touch  the  small  unpro- 
ductive spots  which  require  more  time  and  labour  to  fertilize 
them  than  is  consistent  with  a  quick  return  of  capital.  But  although 
hired  time  and  labour  cannot  be  applied  beneficially  to  such  culti- 
vation, the  owner's  own  time  and  labour  may.  He  is  working  for 
no  higher  terms  at  first  from  his  land  than  a  bare  living.  But  in 
the  course  of  generations  fertility  and  value  are  produced  ;  a  better 
living,  and  even  very  improved  processes  of  husbandry,  are  attained. 
Furrow  draining,  stall  feeding  all  summer,  liquid  manures,  are 
universal  in  the  husbandry  of  the  small  farms  of  Flanders,  Lombardy, 
Switeerland.  Our  most  improving  districts  under  large  farms  are 
but  beginning  to  adopt  them.  Dairy  husbandry  even,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  largest  cheeses  by  the  co-operation  of  many 
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small  farmers,*^  the  mutual  aseurance  of  property  against  fire  and 
hail-stonns,  by  the  co-operation  of  small  farmers — the  most  scientific 
and  expensive  of  all  agricultural  operations  in  modem  times,  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar — the  supply  of  the  European  markets 
with  flax  and  hemp,  by  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers — the  abund- 
ance of  legumes,  fruits,  poultry,  in  the  usual  diet  even  of  the  lowest 
classes  abroad,  and  the  total  want  of  such  variety  at  the  tables  even 
of  our  middle  classes,  and  this  variety  and  abundance  essentially 
connected  with  the  husbandry  of  small  farmers — ^all  these  are 
features  in  the  occupation  of  a  country  by  small  proprietor-farmers, 
which  must  make  the  inquirer  pause  before  he  admits  the  dogma 
of  our  land  doctors  at  home,  that  large  farms  worked  by  hired 
labour  and  great  capital  can  alone  bring  out  the  greatest  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  and  furnish  the  greatest  supply  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country." 

§  4.  Among  the  many  fiourishing  regions  of  Germany  in  which 
peasant  properties  prevail,  I  select  the  Palatinate,  for  the  advantage 
of  quoting,  from  an  English  source,  the  results  of  recent  personal 
observation  of  its  agriculture  and  its  people.  Mr.  Howitt,  a  writer 
whose  habit  it  is  to  see  all  English  objects  and  English  socialities 
en  beau,  and  who,  in  treating  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry,  certainly 
does  not  underrate  the  rudeness  of  their  implements,  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  ploughing,  nevertheless  shows  that  under  the 
invigorating  influence  of  the  feelings  of  proprietorship,  they  make 
up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  apparatus  by  the  intensity  of  their 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  Swiss  peasants  combine  to  carry  on  cheese- 
making  by  their  united  capital  deserves  to  be  noted.  "  Each  parish  in  Swit- 
zerland hLres  a  man,  generally  from  the  district  of  Qniydre  in  the  canton  of 
Freyburg,  to  take  care  of  the  herd,  and  make  the  cheese.  One  cheeseman,  one 
pressman  or  assistant,  and  one  cowherd  are  considered  necessary  for  every 
forty  cows.  The  owners  of  the  cows  get  credit  each  of  them,  in  a  book  daily 
for  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  each  cow.  The  cheeseman  and  his  assistants 
milk  the  cows,  put  the  milk  all  together,  and  make  cheese  of  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  each  owner  receives  the  weight  of  cheese  proportionable  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  his  oows  have  delivered.  By  this  co-operative  plan,  instead 
of  the  small-sized  unmarketable  cheeses  only,  which  each  could  produce  out  of 
his  three  or  four  cows*  milk,  he  has  the  same  weight  in  large  maiketable  cheese 
superior  in  quality,  because  made  by  people  who  attend  to  no  other  business. 
The  cheeseman  and  his  assistants  are  paid  so  much  per  head  of  the  cows,  in 
money  or  in  cheese,  or  sometimes  .they  hire  the  cows,  and  pay  the  owners  in 
money  or  cheese.*'  Notes  of  a  Traveller ,  p.  351.  A  similar  system  exists  in  the 
French  Jura.  See,  for  full  details,  Lavergne,  Economie  RurcUe  de  la  France,  2nd 
ed.,  pp.  139  et  seqq.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  this  interesting 
case  of  combination  of  labour  is  the  confidence  which  it  supposes,  and  which 
experience  must  justify,  In  the  integrity  of  the  persons  employed. 
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application.  "  The  peasant  harrows  and  clears  his  land  till  it  is 
in  the  nicest  order,  and  it  is  admirable  to  see  the  crops  which  he 
obtains."  *  "  The  peasants  f  are  the  great  and  ever-present  objects 
of  country  life.  They  are  the  great  population  of  the  country, 
because  liiey  themselves  are  the  possessors.  This  country  js,  in 
tact,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    It  is  parcelled 

out  among  the  multitude. The  peasants  are  not,  as  with  us, 

for  the  most  part,  totally  cut  off  from  property  in  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  totally  dependent  on  the  labour  afforded  by  others — they 
are  themselves  the  proprietors.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  this  cause  that 
they  are  probably  the  most  industrious  peasantry  in  the  world. 
They  labour  busily,  early  and  late,  because  they  feel  that  they  are 

labouring  for  themselves The  -German  peasants  work  hard, 

but  they  have  no  actual  want.  Every  man  has  his  house,  his 
orchard,  his  roadside  trees,  commonly  so  heavy  with  fruit,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  prop  and  secure  them  all  wa]^,  or  they  would  be  torn 
to  pieces.  He  has  his  corn-plot,  his  plot  for  mangel-wurzel,  for 
hemp,  and  so  on.  He  is  his  own  master ;  and  he,  and  every  member 
of  his  family,  have  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  You  see  the 
effect  of  this  in  that  unremitting  diUgence  which  is  beyond  that  of 
the  whole  world  besides,  and  his  economy,  which  is  still  greater. 
The  Germans,  indeed,  are  not  so  active  and  lively  as  the  English. 
Tou  never  see  them  in  a  bustle,  or  as  though  they  meant  to  loiock 

off  a  vast  deal  in  a  little  time They  are,  on  the  contrary, 

slow,  but  for  ever  doing.  They  plod  on  from  day  to  day,  and  year 
to  year — the  most  patient,  untirable,  and  persevering  of  animals. 
The  English  peasant  is  so  cut  off  from  the  idea  of  property,  that  he 
comes  habitually  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  from  which  he  is  warned 
by  the  laws  of  the  large  proprietors,  and  becomes,  in  consequence, 

spiritless,  purposeless The  German  bauer,  on  the  contrary, 

looks  on  the  country  as  made  for  him  and  his  fellow-men.  He  feels 
himself  a  man ;  he  has  a  stake  in  the  country,  as  good  as  that  of  the 
bulk  of  his  neighbours ;  no  man  can  threaten  him  with  ejection, 
or  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  he  is  active  and  economical.  He 
walks,  therefore,  with  a  bold  step ;  he  looks  you  in  the  face  with 
the  air  of  a  free  man,  but  of  a  respectful  one." 

Of  their  industry,  the  same  writer  thus  further  speaks  :  *'  There 
is  not  an  hour  of  the  year  in  which  they  do  not  find  unceasing  occupa- 
tion«     In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  weather  permits  them  by  any 

*  Bund  and  Domestic  Life  of  Oermany,  p.  27, 
t  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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means  to  get  out  of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  something  to  do. 
They  carry  out  their  manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost  is  in  them. 
If  there  is  not  frost,  they  are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling  old 
fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear  well.  Such  of  them  as  are  too 
poor  k>  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  find  plenty  of  work  in  ascend- 
ing into  the  mountainous  woods,  and  bringing  thence  fuel.  It 
would  astonish  the  English  common  people  to  see  the  intense  labour 
with  which  the  Germans  earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depths  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their  hills  and  woods,  and  there  you 
will  find  them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  ofE  branches,  and  gather- 
ing, by  all  means  which  the  official  wood-police  will  allow,  boughs, 
stakes,  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  convey  home  with  the  most 
incredible  toil  and  patience."  *  After  a  description  of  their  careful 
and  laborious  vineyard  culture,  he  continues,!  "  In  England,  with 
its  great  quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  large  farms,  so  soon  as  the 
grain  is  in,  and  the  fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the  country 
seems  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here  they  are 
everywhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and  mowing,  planting  and  cutting, 
weeding  and  gathering.  They  have  a  succession  of  crops  like  a 
market-gardener.  They  have  their  carrots,  poppies,  hemp,  flax, 
saintfoin,  lucerne,  rape,  colewort,  cabbage,  rotabaga,  black  turnips, 
Swedish  and  white  turnips,  teazels,  Jenisalem  artichokes,  mangel- 
wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans,  field  beans,  and  peas,  vetches, 
Indian  com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  manufacturer,  potatoes, 
their  great  crop  of  tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part,  under  the 
family  management,  in  their  own  family  allotments.  They  have 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of  them  to  transplant,  to  hoe, 
to  weed,  to  clear  of  insects,  to  top ;  many  of  them  to  mow  and 
gather  in  successive  crops.  They  have  their  water-meadows,  of 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meadows  are,  to  flood,  to  mow,  and 
reflood  ;  watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  make  anew :  their  early 
fruits  to  gather,  to  bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops  of  vege- 
tables ;  their  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners, 
and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines,  as  they  shoot  rampantly  in 
the  summer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the  leaves  when  they  are  too 
thick  :  and  any  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene  of  incessant  labour 
it  is." 

This  interesting  sketch,  to  the  general  truth  of   which   any 
observant  traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and  populous  region 

*  RurcU  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  p.  44. 
t  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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can  bear  witness,  accords  with  the  more  elaborate  delineation  by 
a  distinguished  inhabitant,  Professor  Rau,  in  his  little  treatise 
Ofi  the  AgricuUure  of  the  Palatinate.*  Dr.  Rau  bears  testimony 
not  only  to  the  industry,  but  to  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the 
peasantry  ;  their  judicious  employment  of  manures,  and  excellent 
rotation  of  crops  ;  the  progressive  improvement  of  their  agriculture 
for  generations  past,  and  the  spirit  of  further  improvement  which  is 
still  active.  "  The  indefatigableness  of  the  country  people,  who 
may  be  seen  in  activity  all  the  day  and  all  the  year,  and  are  never 
idle,  because  they  make  a  good  distribution  of  their  labours,  and 
find  for  every  interval  of  time  a  suitable  occupation,  is  as  well  known 
as  their  zeal  is  praiseworthy  in  turning  to  use  every  circumstance 
which  presents  itself,  in  seizing  upon  every  useful  novelty  which  ofEers, 
and  even  in  searching  out  new  and  advantageous  methods.  One 
estxaXy  perceives  that  the  peasant  of  this  district  has  reflected  much  on 
his  occupation :  he  can  give  reasons  for  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
even  if  those  reasons  are  not  always  tenable ;  he  is  as  exact  an 
observer  of  proportions  as  it  is  possible  to  be  from  memory,  without 
the  aid  of  figures  :  he  attends  to  such  general  signs  of  the  times  as 
appear  to  augur  him  either  benefit  or  harm."  f 

1  The  experience  of  all  other  parts  of  Germany  is  similar.  "  In 
Saxony,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  ''  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  since  the  peasants  became  the  proprietors  of 
the  land,  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  continual  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  houses,  in  the  manner  of  living,  in  the  dress  of  the 
peaaanta,  and  particularly  in  the  culture  of  the  land.  I  have 
twice  walked  through  that  part  of  Saxony  called  Saxon  Switzerland, 
in  company  with  a  German  guide,  and  on  purpose  to  see  the  state 
of  the  villages  and  of  the  farming,  and  I  can  safely  challenge  con- 
tradiction when  I  afiirm  that  there  is  no  farming  in  all  Europe 
superior  to  the  laboriously  careful  cultivation  of  the  valleys  of  that 
part  of  Saxony.  There,  as  in  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  and 
Zurich,  and  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  the  farms  are  singularly 
flourishing.  They  are  kept  in  beautiful  condition,  and  are  always 
neat  and  well  managed.  The  ground  is  cleared  as  if  it  were  a 
garden.  No  hedges  or  brushwood  encumber  it.  Scarcely  a  rush  or 
thintle  or  a  bit  of  rank  grass  is  to  be  seen.  The  meadows  are  well 
watered  every  spring  with  liquid  manure,  saved  from  the  drainings 

*  Ueber  die  Landwirthsehaft  der  Rheinpfalz,  und  insbuoftdere  in  der  HeideU 
htrgtr  (hgtnd.     Von  Dr.  Karl  Heinrich  Rau.     Heidelberg,  1830. 
t  Ran,  ppw  15,  16. 
^  [The  rest  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed,  (1852),] 
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of  the  farm  yards.  The  grass  is  so  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English  lawns  than  of  anything  else 
I  had  seen.  The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one  another  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  their  respective  portions. 
All  the  little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out  how  to  farm  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  results  :  they  diligently  seek  after  improve- 
ments ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  agricultural  schoob  in  order 
to  fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers  ;  and  each  proprietor  soon  adopts 
a  new  improvement  introduced  by  any  of  his  neighbours."*  If 
this  be  not  overstated,  it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligence  very  di£Eerent 
not  only  from  that  of  English  labourers  but  of  English  farmers. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850,  contains  a  mass  of  evidence 
gathered  from  observation  and  inquiries  in  many  difEerent  parts 
of  Europe,  together  with  attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  e£Eects  of  peasant  properties.  Ajnong 
the  testimonies  which  he  cites  respecting  their  e£Eect  on  agriculture, 
I  select  the  following. 

"  Reichensperger,  himself  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Pnissia 
where  the  land  is  the  most  subdivided,  has  pubUshed  a  long  and 
very  elaborate  work  to  show  the  admirable  consequences  of  a 
system  of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  that 
not  only  are  the  gross  products  of  any  given  number  of  acres  held 
and  cultivated  by  small  or  peasant  proprietors  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of  acres  held  by  a  few  great 
proprietors,  and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but  that  the  net 
products  of  the  former,  after  deducting  all  the  .expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, are  also  greater  than  the  net  products  of  the  latter.  ...  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  fertility  of  the 
land  in  countries  where  the  properties  are  small  must  be  rapidly 
increasing.  He  says  that  the  price  of  the  land  which  is  divided 
into  small  propeities  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces  is  much 
higher,  and  has  been  rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the  price 
of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He  and  Professor  Rau  both  say  that 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates  would  have  ruined  the 
more  recent  purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness  of  the  small 
estates  had  increased  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as 
the  small  fftyprietors  have  been  gradtudly  becoming  more  and  more 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Bdncaiion  of  the  PeopU  in  England  and  Europe  ; 
shotving  the  results  of  the  Primary  Schools^  and  of  the  division  of  Landed  Property 
in  Foreign  Countries,  By  Joseph  Kay,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  lat« 
TraveUing  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    VoL  i.  pp.  138-40. 
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pros'perous,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  prices  ihej  have  paid 
for  their  land,  he  argues,  with  apparent  justness,  that  this  would 
seem  to  show  that  not  only  the  gross  profits  of  the  small  estates, 
but  the  net  profits  also  have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  that 
the  net  profits  per  acre  of  land,  when  farmed  by  small  proprietors, 
are  greater  than  the  net  profits  per  acre  of  land  farmed  by  a  great 
proprietor.  He  says,  with  seeming  truth,  that  the  increasing  price 
of  land  in  the  small  estates  cannot  be  the  mere  effect  of  competition, 
or  it  would  have  diminished  the  profits  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
small  proprietors,  and  that  this  result  has  not  followed  the  rise. 

''  Albrecht  Thaer,  another  celebrated  German  writer  on  the 
different  systems  of  agriculture,  in  one  of  his  later  works  {Grund- 
sdtze  der  rationdlen  Landwirihschaft)  expresses  his  decided  con- 
viction, that  the  net  produce  of  land  is  greater  when  farmed  by 
small  proprietors  than  when  farmed  by  great  proprietors  or  their 
tenants.  .  .  .  This  opinion  of  Thaer  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
as,  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  very  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  English  system  of  great  estates  and  great  farms." 

Mr.  Kay  adds  from  his  own  observation,  '*  The  peasant  farthing 
of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  is  the  most  perfect 
and  economical  farming  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any  country.""^ 

§  5.  But  the  most  decisive  example  in  opposition  to  the  English 
prejudice  against  cultivation  by  peasant  proprietors  is  the  case 
of  Belgium.  The  soil  is  originally  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. 
"  The  provinces,"  says  Mr.  M*Culloch,t "  of  West  and  East  Flanders, 
and  Hainault,  form  a  far  stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  indefatigable  care  and  labour  bestowed 
upon  its  cultivation ;  for  the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly 
of  barren  sand,  and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very 
skilful  management  and  judicious  application  of  various  manures." 
There  exists  a  carefully  prepared  and  comprehensive  treatise  on 
Flemish  Husbandry,  in  the  Farmer's  Series  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  writer  observes  j:  that  the 
Flemish  agriculturists  *'  seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  space  to  work 
upon  :  whatever  be  the  quality  or  texture  of  the  soil,  in  time  they 
wiU  make  it  produce  something.  The  sands  in  the  Campine  can 
be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  which 
they  probably  were  originally.    It  is  highly  interesting  to  follow 

♦  Kay,  L  116-8. 
t  Otograpkical  Dicticnary,  %tU  **  Belginm."  %  Pp.  11-14. 
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step  by  step  the  progress  of  improvement.  '  Here  you  see  a  cottage 
and  rude  cowshed  erected  on  a  spot  of  the  most  unpromising 
aspect.  The  loose  white  sand  blown  into  irregular  mounds  is  only 
kept  together  by  the  roots  of  the  heath  :  a  small  spot  only  is  levelled 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  :  part  of  this  is  covered  with  young 
broom,  part  is  planted  with  potatoes,  and  perhaps  a  small  patch 
of  diminutive  clover  may  show  itself:"  but  manures,  both  solid 
and  liquid,  are  collecting,  '*  and  this  is  the  nucleus  from  which,  in 
a  few  years,  a  little  farm  will  spread  around.  ...  If  there  is  no 
manure  at  hand,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  sown,  on  pure  sand,  at 
first  is  broom  :  this  grows  in  the  most  barren  soils  ;  in  three  years 
it  is  fit  to  cut,  and  produces  some  return  in  faggots  for  the  bakers 
and  brickmakers.  The  leaves  which  have  fallen  have  somewhat 
enriched  the  soil,  and  the  fibres  of  the  roots  have  given  a  slight 
degree  of  compactness.  It  may  now  be  ploughed  and  sown  with 
buckwheat,  or  even  with  rye  without  manure.  By  the  time  this 
is  reaped,  some  manure  may  have  been  collected,  and  a  regular 
course  of  cropping  may  begin.  As  soon  as  clover  and  potatoes 
enable  the  farmer  to  keep  cows  and  make  manure,  the  improvement 
goes  on  rapidly ;  in  a  few  years  the  soil  undergoes  a  complete 
change  :  it  becomes  mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture,  and  enriched 
by  the  vegetable  matter  afforded  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  of  clover  and  other  plants.  .  .  .  After  the  land  has  been 
gradually  brought  into  a  good  state,  and  is  cultivated  in  a  regular 
manner,  there  appears  much  less  difierence  between  the  soils  which 
have  been  originally  good,  and  those  which  have  been  made  so 
by  labour  and  industry.  At  least  the  crops  in  both  appear  more 
nearly  alike  at  harvest,  than  is  the  case  in  soils  of  difierent  qualities 
in  other  coimtries.  This  is  a  great  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the 
Flemish  system ;  for  it  shows  that  the  land  is  in  a  constant  stat^ 
of  improvement,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  is  compensltted 
by  greater  attention  to  tillage  and  manuring,  especially  the  latter." 
The  people  who  labour  thus  intensely  on  their  small  properties 
or  farms,  have  practised  for  centuries  those  principles  of  rotation 
of  crops  and  economy  of  manures,  which  in  England  are  counted 
among  modem  discoveries  :  and  even  now  the  superiority  of  their 
agriculture,  as  a  whole,  to  that  of  England,  is  admitted  by  competent 
judges.  "  The  cultivation  of  a  poor  light  soil,  or  a  moderate  soil," 
says  the  writer  last  quoted,*  "  is  generally  superior  in  Flanders  to 
that  of  the  most  improved  farms  of  the  same  kind  in  Britain.     We 

*  Flemish  Husbandry,  p.  3. 
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surpass  the  Flemish  farmer  greatly  in  capital,  in  varied  implements 
of  tillage,  in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,"  (though, 
according  to  the  same  authority,'*'  they  are  much  *'  before  us  in  the 
feeding  of  their  cows,")  ''  and  the  British  farmer  is  in  general  a 
man  of  superior  education  to  the  Flemish  peasant.  But  in  the 
minute  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  in  the  management 
and  ■  application  of  manures  of  different  kinds,  in  the  judicious 
succession  of  crops,  and  especially  in  the  economy  of  land,  so  that 
every  part  of  it  shall  be  in  a  constant  state  of  production,  we 
have  still  something  to  learn  from  the  Flemings,"  ajid  not  from  an 
instructed  and  enterprising  Fleming  here  and  there,  but  from  the 
general  practice. 

Much  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  peasant  properties,  managed  by  the  proprietors,  always  either 
wholly  or  partly  by  spade  industry.f  ''  When  the  land  is  cultivated 
entirely  by  the  spade,  and  no  horses  are  kept,  a  cow  is  kept  for  every 
three  acres  of  land,  and  entirely  fed  on  artificial  grasses  and  roots; 
This  mode  of  cultivation  is  principally  adopted  in  the  Waes  district, 
where  properties  are  very  small.  All  the  labour  is  done  by  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  ; "  children  soon  beginning  ''  to  assist  in 
various  minute  operations,  according  to  their  age  and  strength, 
such  as  weeding,  hoeing,  feeding  the  cows.  If  they  can  raise  rye 
and  wheat  enough  to  make  their  bread,  and  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots  and  clover,  for  the  cows,  they  do. well ;  and  the  produce  of 
the  sale  of  their  rape-seed,  their  flax,  their  hemp,  and  their  butter, 
after  deducting  the  expense  of  manure  purchased,  which  is  always 
considerable,  gives  them  a  very  good  profit.  Suppose  the  whole 
extent  of  the  land  to  be  six  acres,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  occupa- 
tion, and  which  one  man  can  manage;"  then  (after  describing  the 
cultivation),  "  if  a  man  with  his  wife  and  three  young  children  are 
considered  as  equal  to  three  and  a  half  grown  up  men,  the  family 
will  require  thirty-nine  bushels  of  grain,  forty-nine  bushels  of 
potatoes,  a  fat  hog,  and  the  butter  and  milk  of  one  cow  :  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  land  will  produce  the  grain  and  potatoes,  and  allow 
some  com  to  finish  the  fattening  of  the  hog,  which  has  the  extra 
buttermilk  :  another  acre  in  clover,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  together 
with  the  stubble  turnips,  will  more  than  feed  the  cow ;  conse- 
quently two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  is  sufficient  to  feed  this  family, 
and  the  produce  of  the  other  three  and  a  half  may  be  sold  to  pay 

*  Flemish  Husbandry,  p.  13. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  73  et  aeq. 
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the  rent  or  the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear  and  tear  of  imple- 
ments, extra  manure,  and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these  acres 
are  the  most  profitable  on  the  farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  coka 
are  included ;  and  by  having  another  acre  in  clover  and  roots, 
a  second  cow  can  be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive  on  six 
acres  of  moderate  land."  After  showing  by  calculation  that  this 
extent  of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the 
family  without  any  aid  from  hired  labour,  the  writer  continues, 
''  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  entirely  cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addition 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the  members  of  the  family  will  render 
all  the  operations  more  easy  ;  and  with  horse  and  cart  to  carry  out 
the  manure,  and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occasionally  draw  the 
harrows,  fifteen  acres  may  be  very  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of  some  pages  of  details  and  calcula- 
tions,'*') ''that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industrious  man  with  a 
small  capital,  occupying  only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land,  may 
not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  family,  paying  a  good  renty  but  may 
accumulate  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  his  life."  But 
the  indefatigable  industry  by  which  he  accomplishes  this,  and  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  is  expended  not  in  the  mere  cultivation, 
but  in  the  improvement,  for  a  distant  return,  of  the  soil  itself — 
has  that  industry  no  connexion  with  not  paying  rent  ?  Could  it 
exist,  without  presupposing  either  a  virtually  permanent  tenure, 
or  the  certain  prospect,  by  labour  and  economy  on  hired  land,  of 
becoming  one  day  a  landed  proprietor  ? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  '*  the  Flemish  farmers  and  labourers 
live  much  more  economically  than  the  same  class  in  England : 
they  seldom  eat  meat,  except  on  Sundays  and  in  harvest :  butter- 
milk and  potatoes  with  brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."  It  is  on 
this  kind  of  evidence  that  English  travellers,  as  they  hurry  through 
Europe,  pronounce  the  peasantry  of  every  Continental  country 
poor  and  miserable,  its  agricultural  and  social  system  a  failure, 
and  the  English  the  only  regime  under  which  labourers  are  well 
ofl.  It  is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under  which  labourers, 
whether  well  o£E  or  not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  So  little  are 
English  labourers  accustomed  to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labourer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they  habitually  mistake  the  signs 
of  economy  for  those  of  poverty.  Observe  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena. 

*  Flemish  Hutibandryt  p.  81. 
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''  Accordingly  they  are  gradually  acquiring  capital  ^  and  their 
great  ambition  is  to  have  land  of  their  own.  They  eagerly  seize 
every  opportunity  of  purchasing  a  small  farm,  and  the  price  is  so 
raised  by  competition,  that  land  pays  little  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.  Large  properties  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  are  divided  into  small  portions,  which  sell  at  a  high  rate. 
But  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  population  is  continually  increas- 
ing, being  rather  diffused  through  the  masses  than  accumulated  in 
individuals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  and  accessible,  it  is  not  a  Uttle 
surprising  to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to  not  in  recommen- 
dation of  peasant  properties,  but  as  a  warning  against  them ;  on 
no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive  excess  of  population,  inferred 
from  the  distress  which  existed  among  the  peasantry  of  Brabant 
and  East  Flanders  in  the  disastrous  year  1846-47.  The  evidence 
which  I  have  cited  from  a  writer  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
having  no  economical  theory  to  support,  shows  that  the  distress, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  severity,  arose  from  no  insufficiency 
in  these  little  properties  to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  wants  of  all  whom  they  have  to  maintain.  It 
arose  from  Che  essential  condition  to  which  those  are  subject  who 
employ  land  of  their  own  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely,  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  must  be  borne  by  themselves,  and 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  large  farmers,  be  shifted  from  them  to  the 
consumer.  When  we  remember  the  season  of  1846,  a  partial  failure 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  so  unusual  a  calamity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half  of 
them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil  seeds,  should  fall  short  of  a  year's 
provision  for  a  family.  But  we  are.  not  to  contrast  the  distressed 
Flemish  peasant  with  an  English  capitalist  who  farms  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  If  the  peasant  were  an  Englishman,  he  would  not 
be  that  capitalist,  but  a  day  labourer  under  a  capitalist.  And  is 
there  no  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among  day  labourers  ?  Was 
there  none,  that  year,  in  countries  where  small  proprietors  and  small 
farmers  are  unknown  ?  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Belgium,  than  corresponds  to  the 
proportional  extent  of  the  failure  of  crops  compared  with  other 
countries.* 

*  [1840]  As  much  of  the  distresa  lately  complained  of  in  Belgium,  as 
partakes  in  any  degree  of  a  permanent  character,  appears  to  be  almost  confined 
to  the  portion  of  the  population  who  carry  on  manufacturing  labour,  eiUier  by 
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§  6.^  The  evidence  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  peasant 
properties  in  the  Channel  Islands  is  of  so  decisive  a  character, 
that  I  cannot  help  adding  to  the  numerous  citations  already  made, 
part  of  a  description  of  the  economical  condition  of  those  islands, 
by  a  writer  who  combines  personal  observation  with  an  attentive 
study  of  the  information  afforded  by  others.  Mr.  William  Thornton, 
in  his  Plea  for  Peasant  Proprietors,  a  book  which,  by  the  excellence 
both  of  its  materials  and  of  its  execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  the  question,  speaks  of  the  island 
of  Guernsey  in  the  following  terms  :  *'  Not  even  in  England  is  nearly 
so  large  a  quantity  of  produce  sent  to  market  from  a  tract  of  such 
limited  extent.  This  of  itself  might  prove  that  the  cultivators  must 
be  far  removed  above  poverty,  for  being  absolute  owners  of  all  the 
produce  raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell  only  what  they  do  not 
themselves  require.  But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their  condition  is 
apparent  to  every  observer.  *  The  happiest  community,'  says  Mr. 
Hill,  '  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  island  of  Guernsey.'  '  No  matter,'  says  Sir  (jeorge 
Head,  '  to  what  point  the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his  way, 
comfort  everywhere  prevails.'  What  most  surprises  the  English 
visitor  in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond  the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's 
Port  is  the  appearance  of  the  habitations  with  which  the  landscape 
is  thickly  studded.  Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own  cotmtry 
would  belong  to  persons  of  middle  rank  ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  other,  which,  though  in  general  not 
large  enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invariably  much  too  good  in 
every  respect  for  day  labourers.  .  .  .  Literally,  in  the  whole  island, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one  so 
mean  as  to  be  likened  to  the  ordinary  habitation  of  an  English 
farm  labourer.  .  .  .  '  Look,'  says  a  late  Bailiff  of  Guernsey,  Mr. 
De  L'Isle  Brock,  '  at  the  hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare  them 
with  the  cottages  of  our  peasantry.'  .  .  .  Beggars  are  utterly 
unknown.   .  .  .    Pauperism,   able-bodied  pauperism  at  least,   is 

itself  or  in  conjunction  with  agricultural ;  and  to  be  occasioned  by  a  diminished 
demand  for  Belgic  manufactures. 

To  the  preceding  testimonies  respecting  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium, 
may  be  added  the  following  from  Niebuhr,  respecting  the  Roman  Campagna. 
In  a  letter  from  Tivoli,  he  says,  "  Wherever  you  find  hereditary  farmers,  or 
small  proprietors,  there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  would  employ  a  large  fortune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain  districts." — Life  and  Letters  o/NubvJtr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

1  [This  section  was  added  to  the  2nd  ed.  (1849).] 
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nearly  as  rare  as  mendicancy.  The  Savings  Banks  accounts  also 
bear  witness  to  the  general  abundance  enjoyed  by  the  labouring 
classes  of  Guernsey.  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  in  England,  out 
of  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen  millions,  less  than  700,000  depositors, 
or  one  in  every  twenty  persons,  and  the  average  amount  of  the 
deposits  was  dOl,  In  Guernsey,  in  the  same  year,,  out  of  a  population 
of  26,000,  the  number  of  depositors  was  1920,  and  the  average  amount 
of  the  deposits  40{."  *  The  evidence  as  to  Jersey  and  Alderney  is  of 
a  similar  character. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  agriculture  on  the  small 
properties  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Mr.  Thornton  produces  ample 
evidence,  the  result  of  which  he  sums  up  as  follows :  ''  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  the  two  principal  Channel  Islands,  the  agricultural 
population  is,  in  the  one  twice,  and  in  the  other  three  times,  as  dense 
as  in  Britain,  there  being  in  the  latter  country  only  one  ctdtivator 
to  twenty-two  acres  of  cultivated  land,  while  in  Jersey  there  is  one 
to  eleven,  and  in  Guernsey  one  to  seven  acires.  Yet  the  agriculture 
of  these  islands  maintains,  besides  cultivators,  non-agricultural 
populations,  respectively  four  and  five  times  as  dense  as  that  of 
Britain.  This  difierence  does  not  arise  from  any  superiority  of  soil 
or  climate  possessed  by  the  Channel  Islands,  for  the  former  is  naturally 
rather  poor,  and  the  latter  is  not  better  than  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  assiduous  care  of  the  farmers, 
and  to  the  abimdant  use  of  manure."t  *'  ^^  t^®  7^^  1837,"  he  says 
in  another  place,j:  ''  the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  large  farms  of 
England  was  only  twenty-one  bushels,  and  the  highest  average  for 
any  one  county  was  no  more  than  twenty-six  bushels.  The  highest 
average  since  claimed  for  the  whole  of  England  is  thirty  bushels. 
In  Jersey,  where  the  average  size  of  farms  is  only  sixteen  acres, 
the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  was  stated  by  Inglis  in  1834 
to  be  thirty-six  bushels  ;  but  it  is  proved  by  official  tables  to  have 
been  forty  bushels  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1833.  In  Guernsey, 
where  farms  are  still  smaller,  four  quarters  per  acre,  according  to 
Inglis,  is  considered  a  good,  but  still  a  very  common  crop."  **  Thirty 
shillings  §  an  acre  would  be  thought  in  England  a  very  fair  rent  for 
middling  land  ;  but  in  the  Channel  Islands,  it  is  only  very  inferior 
land  that  would  not  let  for  at  least  41." 

§  7.    It  is  from  France  that  impressions  unfavourable  to  peasant 

•  A  Plea  for  Petuant  Proprieiore,     By  William  Thomaa  Thornton,  pp.  99-104. 
t  IbicL  p.  38.  X  I^d.  p.  9.  f  Ibid.  p.  32. 
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properties  are  generally  drawn  ;  it  is  in  France  that  the  system  is 
so  often  asserted  to  have  brought  forth  its  fruit  in  the  most  wretched 
possible  agriculture,  and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not  to  have  already 
reduced  the  peasantry,  by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of 
impressions  so  much  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  agriculture  of  France 
was  wretched  and  the  peasantry  in  great  indigence  before  the  Revo- 
lution. At  that  time  they  were  not,  so  universally  as  at  present, 
landed  proprietors.  There  were,  however,  considerable  districts 
of  France  where  the  land,  even  then,  was  to  a  great  extent  the  pro- 
perty of  the  peasantry,  and  among  these  were  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  bad  agriculture  and  to  the 
general  poverty.  An  authority,  on  this  point,  not  to  be  disputed, 
is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  small  farms,  the  cory- 
phiBus  of  the  modem  English  school  of  agriculturists ;  who  yet, 
travelling  over  nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787,  1788,  and  1789, 
when  he  finds  remarkable  excellence  of  cultivation,  never  hesitates 
to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  property.  **  Leaving  Sauve,"  says  he,* 
''  I  was  much  struck  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but 
huge  rocks ;  yet  most  of  it  enclosed  and  planted  with  the  most 
indufltrious  attention.  Every  man  has  an  oUve,  a  mulberry,  an 
almond,  or  a  peach  tree,  and  vines  scattered  among  them ;  so  that 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants 
and  bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
village  deserve  encouragement  for  their  industry ;  and  if  I  were  a 
French  minister  they  should  have  it.  They  would  soon  turn  all 
the  deserts  around  them  into  gardens.  Such  a  knot  of  active 
husbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of  fertility,  because 
I  suppose  their  own,  would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if  animated  by 
the  same  omnipotent  principle."  Again :  f  **  Walk  to  Rossendal," 
(near  Dunkirk)  '*  where  M.  le  Brun  has  an  improvement  on  the 
Dunes,  which  he  very  obUgingly  showed  me.  Between  the  town  and 
that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat  Uttle  houses,  built  each  with  its 
garden,  and  one  or  two  fields  enclosed,  of  niost  wretched  blowing 
dune  sand,  naturally  as  white  as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry. 
The  magic  of  pro'perty  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again  :%'^  Going  out 
of  Gauge,  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  far  the  greatest  exertion  in 

*  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  france^  vol  i.  p.  60.    [In  the  edition  of  a 
portion  of  the  work  by  Misa  Betham-£d wards,  p.  63.] 
t  Ibid.  p.  88  [ed.  Betham- Edwards,  p.  109]. 
}  Ibid.  p.  61  [ed.  Betham-Edwards,  p.  64]. 
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irrigation  which  I  had  yet  seen  in  France ;  and  then  passed  by  some 
steep  mountains,  highly  cultivated  in  terraces.  Much  watering  at 
St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery  very  interesting  to  a  farmer.  From 
Oange,  to  the  mountain  of  rough  ground  which  I  crossed,  the  ride 
has  been  the  most  interesting  which  I  have  taken  in  France ;  the 
efforts  of  industry  the  most  vigorous;  the  animation  the  most  lively. 
An  activity  has  been  here,  tiiat  has  swept  away  all  difficulties 
before  it,  and  has  clothed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure.  It 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  to  ask  the  cause ;  the 
enjojrment  of  property  muH  have  done  it.  Give  a  man  the  secure 
possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give 
him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into 
a  desert." 

In  his  description  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  he  speaks  no  longer  from  surmise,  but  from  knowledge. 
"  Take  *  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  presently  to  a  scene  which 
was  BO  new  to  me  in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes.  A  succession  of  many  well-built,  tight,  and  oom/arUMe 
fanning  cottages  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  tiles ;  each  having 
its  Httle  garden,  enclosed  by  dipt  thorn-hedges,  with  plenty  of  peach 
and  other  fruit-trees,  some  fine  oaks  scattered  in  the  hedges,  and 
young  trees  nursed  up  with  so  much  care,  that  nothing  but  the  foster- 
ing attention  of  the  owner  could  effect  anything  like  it.  To  every 
house  belongs  a  farm,  perfectly  well  enclosed,  with  grass  borders 
mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn-fields,  with  gates  to  pass 
from  one  enclosure  to  another.  Theie  are  some  parts  of  England 
(where  small  yeomen  stiU  remain)  that  resemble  this  country  of 
Biam  ;  but  we  have  very  little  that  is  equal  to  what  I  have  seen 
in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Moneng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands 
of  little  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being  so  small  as  to  occasion 
a  vicious  and  miserable  population.  An  air  of  neatness,  warmth, 
and  comfort  breathes  over  the  iivhole.  It  is  visible  in  their  new  built 
houses  and  stables ;  in  their  little  gardens ;  in  their  hedges ;  in  the 
courts  before  their  doors ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and 
the  sties  for  their  hogs.  A  peasant  does  not  think  of  rendering 
his  pig  comfortable,  if  his  own  happiness  hang  by  the  thread  of  a 
nine  years*  lease.  We  are  now  in  B6am,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  these  blessings  from  that 
good  prince  ?  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch  seems 
to  reign  still  over  the  country  ;  each  peasant  has  the  fowl  in  the  pot.** 

*  Young,  vol.  i.  p.  56  [ed.  Betham- Ed  wards,  p.  61]. 
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He  frequently  notices  the  excellence  of  the  agricnlture  of  French 
Flanders,  where  the  farms  "  are  all  small,  and  much  in  the  hands  of 
little  proprietors."  *  In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of  small 
properties,  the  agriculture  was  miserable  ;  of  which  his  explanation 
was  that  it  "is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  farming  is  but  a 
secondary  pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  it."  t  The  same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manufactures,  and  a 
country  of  small  proprietors,  and  is  now,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  or  from  the  official  returns,  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  in  France.  In  '*  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  France  possesses  a  husbandry 
equal  to  our  own."  %  Those  coimtries,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Quercy,  **  are  cultivated  more  like  gardens  than  farms.  Perhaps 
they  are  too  much  like  gardens,  from  the  smallness  of  properties."  § 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rotation  of  crops,  so  long  practised 
in  Italy,  but  at  that  time  generally  neglected  in  France,  was  already 
universal.  *'  The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the  harvest  of  one  being 
but  the  signal  of  sowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the  same  fact 
which  strikes  all  observers  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine)  '*  can  scarcely 
be  carried  to  greater  perfection  :  and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  the  most  essential  to  good  husbandry,  when  such  crops  are 
so  justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find  them  in  these  provinces ; 
cleaning  and  ameliorating  ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  such 
as  foul  and  exhaust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Arthur  Young's  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uniformly  favourable.  In 
Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the  agriculture  bad, 
and  the  small  proprietors  very  miserable,  in  consequence,  as  he  says, 
of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :  II  "  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived  that  small  farms,  in  property, 
were  very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  occupier  of 
such,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to  work 
improvements,  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  husbandry ;  but  what  I 
have  seen  in  France,  has  greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of  them. 
In  Flanders,  I  saw  excellent  husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres  ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  such  small  patches  of  property  as 
are  common  in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and  on  the  Garonne, 
that  is,  on  soils  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demand  no  exertions, 
some  small  properties  also  are  well  cultivated.     In  Beam,  I  passed 

♦  Young,  vol.  i.  pp.  322-4.  t  Ibi<L  p.  325, 

{  Ibid.  p.  357.  §  Ibid.  p.  364.  ||  Ibid.  p.  412. 
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through  a  region  of  little  farmers,  whose  appearance,  neatness,  ease, 
and  happiness  charmed  me  ;  it*was  what  property  alone  could,  on  a 
small  scale,  effect ;  but  these  were  by  no  means  contemptibly  small ; 
they  are,  as  I  judged  by  the  distance  from  house  to  house,  from  40 
to  80  acres.  Except  these,  and  a  very  few  other  instances,  I  saw 
nothing  respectable  on  small  properties,  except  a  most  unremitting 
industry.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind, 
that  though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  instances 
on  little  properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  be  well  conceived,  yet  the 
industry  of  the  possessors  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so  meritorious, 
that  no  commendations  would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  property  in  land  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  active  instigator  to  severe  and  incessant  labour.  And 
this  truth  is  of  such  force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  way  so 
sure  of  carrying  tillage  to  a  mountain  top,  as  by  permitting  the 
adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it  in  property ;  in  fact,  we  see  that 
in  the  mountains  of  Languedoc,  &c.,  they  have  conveyed  earth 
in  baskets,  on  their  backs,  to  form  a  soil  where  nature  had 
denied  it." 

The  experience,  therefore,  of  this  celebrated  agriculturist  and 
apostle  of  the  grande  culture,  may  be  said  to  be,  that  the  effect  of 
small  properties,  cultivated  by  peasant  proprietors,  is  admirable 
when  they  are  not  too  small :  so  small,  namely,  as  not  fully  to  occupy 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  family ;  for  he  often  complains,  with 
great  apparent  reason,  of  the  quantity  of  idle  time  which  the 
peasantry  had  on  their  hands  when  the  land  was  in  very  small 
portions,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  they  toiled  to  im- 
prove their  little  patrimony  in  every  way  which  their  knowledge 
or  ingenuity  could  suggest.  He  recommends,  accordingly,  that  a 
limit  of  subdivision  should  be  fixed  by  law ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
an  indefensible  proposition  in  countries,  if  such  there  are,  where  the 
morcdlement,  having  already  gone  farther  than  the  state  of  capital 
and  the  nature  of  the  staple  articles  of  cultivation  render  advisable, 
still  continues  progressive.  That  each  peasant  should  have  a  patch 
of  land,  even  in  full  property,  if  it  is  not  sufficient  to  support  him  in 
comfort,  is  a  system  with  all  the  disadvantages,  and  scarcely  any  of 
the  benefits,  of  small  properties  ;  since  he  must  either  live  in  indi- 
gence on  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  depend,  as  habitually  as  if  he  had 
no  landed  possessions,  on  the  wages  of  hired  labour  :  which,  besides, 
if  all  the  holdings  surrounding  him  are  of  similar  dimensions,  he  has 
little  prospect  of  finding.    The  benefits  of  peasant  properties  are 
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conditional  on  their  not  being  too  much  subdivided ;  that  is,  on 
their  not  being  required  to  maintain  too  many  persons,  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  from  them  by  those  persons.  The 
question  resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are  small  proper- 
ties a  stimulus  to  undue  multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

§  1.  Before  examining  the  influence  of  peasant  properties 
on  the  ultimate  economical  interests  of  the  labouring  class,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  increase  of  population,  let  us  note  the  points  respecting 
the  moral  and  social  influence  of  that  territorial  arrangement,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  established,  either  by  the  reason  of  the  case, 
or  by  the  facts  and  authorities  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  reader  new  to  the  subject  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
powerful  impression  made  upon  all  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  by  what  a  Swiss  statistical  writer  calls  the  *'  almost  super- 
human industry  "  of  peasant  proprietors.*  On  this  point,  at  least, 
authorities  are  unanimous.  Those  who  have  seen  only  one  country 
of  peasant  properties  always  think  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
the  most  industrious  in  the  world.  There  is  as  little  doubt  among 
observers,  with  what  feature  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  this 
pre-eminent  industry  is  connected.  It  is  the  *'  magic  of  property 
which,  in  the  words  of  Arthur  Young,  ^*  turns  sand  into  gold. 
The  idea  of  property  does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  there 
should  be  no  rent,  any  more  than  that  there  should  be  no  taxes. 
It  merely  implies  that  the  rent  should  be  a  fixed  charge,  not  liable 
to  be  raised  against  the  possessor  by  his  own  improvements,  or  by 
the  will  of  a  landlord.  A  tenant  at  a  quit-rent  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  proprietor  ;  a  copyholder  is  not  less  so  than  a  freeholder. 
What  is  wanted  is  permanent  possession  on  fixed  terms.  "  Give 
a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into 
a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will 
convert  it  into  a  desert." 

The  details  which  have  been  cited,  and  those,  still  more  minute, 
to  be  found  in  the  same  authorities,  concerning  the  habitually 
elaborate  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  thousand  device  of  the 
peasant  proprietor  for  making  every  superfluous  hour  and  odd 

^  Der  Canton  Sehaffhausen  (ut  supra),  p.  63. 
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moment  instrumental  to  some  increase  in  the  future  produce  and 
value  of  the  land,  will  explain  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous 
chapter  *  respecting  the  far  larger  gross  produce  which,  with  any- 
thing Uke  parity  of  agricultural  knowledge,  is  obtained  from  the  same 
quality  of  soil  on  small  farms,  at  least  when  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  cultivator.  The  treatise  on  Flemish  Husbandry  is 
especiaUy  instructive  respecting  the  means  by  which  untiring 
industry  does  more  than  outweigh  inferiority  of  resources,  im- 
perfection of  implements,  and  ignorance  of  scientific  theories.  The 
peasant  cultivation  of  Flanders  and  Italy  is  affirmed  to  produce 
heavier  crops,  in  equal  circumistances  of  soil,  than  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  produces  them,  no  doubt, 
with  an  amount  of  labour  which,  if  paid  for  by  an  employer,  would 
make  the  cost  to  him  more  than  equivalent  to  the  benefit ;  but  to  the 
peasant  it  is  not  cost,  it  is  the  devotion  of  time  which  he  can  spare, 
to  a  favourite  pursuit,  if  we  should  not  rather  say  a  ruling  passion. f 
^  We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  is  not  solely  by  superior  exertion  that 
the  Flemish  cultivators  succeed  in  obtaining  these  brilliant  results. 
The  same  motive  which  gives  such  intensity  to  their  industry, 
placed  them  earUer  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  not  attained  until  much  later  in  countries  where  agricul- 
ture was  carried  on  solely  by  hired  labour.  An  equally  high  testimony 

,  *  Supra,  Book  i.  ch.  ix.  §  4. 

t  Bead  the  graphic  desoription  by  the  historian  Miohelet,  of  the  feelings  of 
a  peasant  proprietor  towards  his  land. 

*'  If  we  would  know  the  inmost  thought,  the  psussion,  of  the  French  peasant, 
it  is  very  easy.  Let  us  walk  out  on  Sunday  into  the  country  and  follow  him. 
Behold  him  yonder,  walking  in  front  of  us.  It  is  two  o'clock ;  his  wife  is  at 
vespers  ;  he  has  on  his  Sunday  clothes ;  I  perceive  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
his  mistress. 

**  What  mistress  ?    His  land. 

**  I  do  not  say  he  goes  straight  to  it.  No,  he  is  free  to-day,  and  may  either 
go  or  not.  Does  he  not  go  every  day  in  the  week  ?  Accordingly,  he  turns 
aside,  he  goes  another  way,  he  has  business  elsewhere.     And  yet — he  goes. 

'*  It  is  true,  he  was  passing  close  by ;  it  was  an  opportunity.  He  1o<me8,  but 
apparently  he  will  not  go  in ;  what  for  7    And  yet — he  enters. 

**  At  least  it  is  probable  that  he  wiU  not  work ;  he  is  in  his  Sunday  dress  : 
he  has  a  clean  shirt  and  blouse.  Still,  there  is  no  harm  in  plucking  up  this 
weed  and  throwing  out  that  stone.  There  is  a  stump,  too,  which  is  in  the  way  ; 
but  he  has  not  his  tools  with  him,  he  will  do  it  to-morrow. 

**  Then  he  folds  his  arms  and  gazes,  serious  and  careful.  He  gives  a  long, 
a  very  long  look,  and  seems  lost  in  thought.  At  last,  if  he  thinks  himself 
observed,  if  he  sees  a  passer-by,  he  moves  slowly  away.  Thirty  paces  off  he 
stops,  turns  round,  and  casts  on  his  land  a  last  look,  sombre  and  profound,  but 
to  those  who  can  see  it,  the  look  is  full  of  passion,  of  heart,  of  devotion." — Le 
Peuple,  by  J.  Michelet,  Ire  partie,  oh.  1. 

^  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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is  borne  by  M.  de  Lavergne  *  to  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  small 
proprietors  in  those  parts  of  France  to  which  the  pelUe  culture  is 
really  suitable.  ''  In  the  rich  plains  of  Flanders,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  Garonne,  the  Charente,  the  Rhone,  all  the  practices 
which  fertilize  the  land  and  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour 
are  known  to  the  very  smallest  cultivators,  and  practised  by  tiiem, 
however  considerable  may  be  the  advances  which  they  require. 
In  their  hands,  abundant  manures,  collected  at  great  cost,  repair 
and  incessantly  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  cultivation.  The  races  of  cattle  are  superior,  the  crops 
magnificent.  Tobacco,  flax,  colza,  madder,  beetroot,  in  some 
places ;  in  others,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  plum,  the  mulberry,  only 
yield  their  abundant  treasures  to  a  population  of  industrious 
labourers.  Is  it  not  also  to  the  j>etite  culture  that  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  garden  produce  obtained  by  dint  of  great  outlay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ?  " 

§  2.  Another  aspect  of  peasant  properties,  in  which  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  considered,  is  that  of  an  instrument  of  popular 
education.  Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
education ;  but  not  all-sufficient.  The  mental  faculties  wUl  be 
most  developed  where  they  are  most  exercised ;  and  what  gives 
more  exercise  to  them  than  the  having  a  multitude  of  interests, 
none  of  which  can  be  neglected,  and  which  can  be  provided  for  only 
by  varied  efforts  of  will  and  intelligence  ?  Some  of  the  disparagers 
of  small  properties  lay  great  stress  on  the  cares  and  anxieties  which 
beset  the  peasant  proprietor  of  the  Rhineland  or  Flanders.  It  is 
precisely  those  cares  and  anxieties  which  tend  to  make  him  a 
superior  being  to  an  English  day-labourer.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather 
abusing  the  privileges  of  fair  argument  to  represent  the  condition 
of  a  day-labourer  as  not  an  anxious  one.  I  can  conceive  no  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  free  from  anxiety,  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  being  out  of  employment ;  unless  he  has  access  to  a  profuse 
dispensation  of  parish  pay,  and  no  shame  or  reluctance  in  demanding 
it.^     The  day-labourer  has,  in  the  existing  state  of  society  and 

*  Es$ai  arur  VSeonomie  RuraUdeVAngUterrtt  de  VEcowe,  et  de  Vlrlande,  3me 
M.  p.  127.  [Of.  English  tTanslation  in  Rural  Economy  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (1865),  p.  116.] 

'  [Here  followed  in  the  original  text  the  following  words,  omitted  in  the  3rd 
ed,  (1862) :  **  then  indeed  he  may  feel  with  the  old  doggrel — 

Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care,  < 
The  parish  is  bound  to  find  as. 
Bat  union  so  shielded,  the  day  labourer,"  fto.| 
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population,  many  of  the  anxieties  which  have  not  an  invigorating 
effect  on  the  mind,  and  none  of  those  which  have.  The  position 
of  the  peasant  proprietor  of  Continental  Europe  is  the  reverse. 
From  the  anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyses — ^the  uncertainty  of 
having  food  to  eat — few  persons  are  more  ex^knpt :  it  requires  as 
rare  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  the  potato  failure  combined 
with  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to  bring  him  within  reach  of  that 
danger.  His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  more  and 
less ;  his  cares  are  that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the  business  of 
life ;  that  he  is  a  free  human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a  child, 
which  seems  to  be  the  approved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
according  to  the  prevailing  philanthropy.  He  is  no  longer  a  being 
of  a  different  order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has  pursuits  and 
objects  like  those  which  occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intellects 
the  greatest  part  of  such  cultivation  as  they  receive.  If  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  education,  it  is  this — that  the  discipline 
which  does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  active, 
not  that  in  which  it  is  passive.  The  secret  for  developing  the 
faculties  is  to  give  them  much  to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of 
other  kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  possession  of  property 
will  not  prevent  the  peasant  from  being  coarse,  selfish,  and  narrow- 
minded.  These  things  depend  on  other  influences  and  other  kinds 
of  instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus  to  one  kind  of  mental 
activity  in  no  way  impedes  any  other  means  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  turning  to 
practical  use  every  fragment  of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps  to 
render  that  schooling  and  reading  fruitful,  which  without  some  such 
auxiliary  influence  are  in  too  many  cases  like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

§  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence  alone  that  the  situation  of  a 
peasant  proprietor  exercises  an  improving  influence.  It  is  no 
less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  and 
self-control.  Day-labourers,  where  the  labouring  class  mainly 
consists  of  them,  are  usually  improvident :  they  spend  carelessly 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  let  the  future  shift  for  itself. 
This  is  so  notorious,  that  many  persons  strongly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  labouring  classes,  hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an 
increase  of  wages  would  do  them  little  good,  unless  accompanied 
by  at  least  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
The  tendency  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who  hope  to 
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become  proprietors,  is  to  the  contrary  extreme ;  to  take  even  too 
much  thought  lor  the  morrow.  They  are  oftener  accused  of  penuri- 
ousness  than  of  prodigality.  They  deny  themselves  reasonable 
indulgences,  and  live  wretchedly  in  order  to  economize.  In  Switzer- 
land almost  everybody  saves,  who  has  any  means  of  saving ;  the 
case  of  the  Flemish  farmers  has  been  already  noticed :  among  the 
French,  though  a  pleasure-loving  and  reputed  to  be  a  self-indulgent 
people,  the  spirit  of  thrift  is  diffused  through  the  rural  population 
in  a  manner  most  gratifying  as  a  whole,  and  which  in  individual 
instances  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  excess  than  defect.  Among 
those  who,  from  the  hovels  in  which  they  Uve,  and  the  herbs  and 
roots  which  constitute  their  diet,  are  mistaken  by  travellers  for 
proob  and  specimens  of  general  indigence,  there  are  numbers  who 
have  hoards  in  leathern  bags,  consisting  of  sums  in  five-franc  pieces, 
which  they  keep  by  them  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation,  unless 
brought  out  to  be  expended  in  their  most  cherished  gratification — 
the  purchase  of  land.  If  there  is  a  moral  inconvenience  attached 
to  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  peasantry  have  land,  it  is  the 
danger  of  their  being  too  careful  of  their  pecuniary  concerns  ;  of  its 
making  them  crafty,  and  "  calculating  "  in  the  objectionable  sense. 
The  French  peasant  is  no  simple  coimtryman,  no  downright ''  paysan 
du  Danube ; "  both  in  fact  artd  in  fiction  he  is  now  '*  le  rus6  paysan." 
That  is  the  stage  which  he  has  reached  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment which  the  constitution  of  things  has  imposed  on  human  intelli- 
gence and  human  emancipation.  But  some  excess  in  this  direction 
is  a  small  and  a  passing  evil  compared  with  recklessness  and  im- 
providence in  the  labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the 
inestimable  worth  of  the  virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  general 
characteristic  of  a  people  :  a  virtue  which  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  excellence  in  the  human  character — the  stock  on  which  if  the 
other  virtues  are  not  grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm  root ;  a 
quality  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  any 
tolerable  degree  of  physical  comfort ;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of 
France,  and  of  most  European  countries  of  peasant  proprietors,  are 
distinguished  beyond  any  other  labouring  population. 

§  4.  Is  it  likely  that  a  state  of  economical  relations  so  con- 
ducive to  frugality  and  prudence  in  every  other  respect,  should  be 
prejudicial  to  it  in  the  cardinal  point  of  increase  of  population  ? 
That  it  is  so,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  most  of  those  English 
political  economists  who  have  written  anything  about  the  matter. 
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Mr.  M'Culloch'B  opinion  is  well  known.  Mr.  Jones  affirms,*  that  a 
"  peasant  population  raising  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and 
consuming  them  in  kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by 
internal  checks,  or  by  motives  disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some  external  cause,  quite  independent 
of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to  slacken  their  rate 
of  increase,  they  will,  in  a  Umited  territory,  very  rapidly  approach 
a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by  the 
physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence."  He  elsewhere  I 
speaks  of  such  a  peasantry  as  "  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  animal  disposition  to  increase  their  numbers  is  checked  by  the 
fewest  of  those  balancing  motives  and  desires  which  regulate  the 
increase  of  superior  ranks  or  more  civilized  people."  The  '*  causes  of 
this  peculiarity,"  Mr.  Jones  promised  to  point  out  in  a  subsequent 
work,  which  never  made  its  appearance.  I  am  totally  unable  to  con- 
jecture  from  what  theory  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  motives  which 
influence  human  conduct,  he  would  have  derived  them.  Arthur 
Young  assumes  the  same  "  pecuHarity,"  as  a  fact ;  but,  though  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  qualifying  his  opinions,  he  does  not  push  his 
doctrine  to  so  violent  an  extreme  as  Mr.  Jones  ;  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  himself  testified  to  various  instances  in  which  peasant  popula- 
tions such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  not  tending  to  '*  a  state  of 
want  and  penury,"  and  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of  coming  into 
contact  with  ''  physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence." 

That  there  should  be  discrepancy  of  experience  on  this  matter, 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labouring  people  live 
by  land  or  by  wages,  they  have  always  hitherto  multiplied  up  to  the 
limit  set  by  ^eir  habitual  standard  of  comfort.  When  that  standard 
was  low,  not  exceeding  a  scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  properties, 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages,  has  been  kept  down  to  what  would 
barely  support  Ufe.  Extremely  low  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  for 
subsistence,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  peasant  properties ;  and 
if  a  people  have  always  been  used  to  poverty,  and  habit  has  recoa- 
ciled  them  to  it,  there  will  be  over-population,  and  excessive  sub- 
division of  land.  But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  question  is, 
supposing  a  peasantry  to  possess  land  not  insufficient  but  sufficient 
for  their  comfortable  support,  are  they  more,  or  less,  likely  to  fall 
from  this  state  of  comfort  through  improvident  multiplication, 
than  if  they  were  living  in  an  equally  comfortable  manner  as  hired 

^  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  146.    [Peasant  Bents,  p.  132.] 
t  Ibid.  p.  68.    IPeasant  Rents,  p.  59.] 
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laboureis  ?  All  ci  priori  considerationB  are  in  favour  of  their  being 
less  likely.  The  dependence  of  wages  on  population  is  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  discussion.  That  wages  would  fall  if  population 
were  much  increased  is  often  a  matter  of  real  doubt,  and  always 
a  thing  which  requires  some  exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  for 
its  intelligent  recognition.  But  every  peasant  can  satisfy  himself 
from  evidence  which  he  can  folly  appreciate,  whether  his  piece  of 
land  can  be  made  to  support  several  famihes  in  the  same  comfort 
as  it  supports  one.  Few  people  like  to  leave  to  their  children 
a  worse  lot  in  life  than  their  own.  The  parent  who  has  land  to 
leave  is  perfectly  able  to  judge  whether  the  children  can  live  upon 
it  or  not :  but  people  who  are  supported  by  wages  see  no  reason 
why  their  sons  should  be  unable  to  support  themselves  in  the  same 
way,  and  trust  accordingly  to  chance.  ^'  In  even  the  most  useful 
and  necessary  arts  and  manufactures,"  says  Mr.  Laing,*  ''  the 
demand  for  labourers  is  not  a  seen,  known,  steady,  and  appreciable 
demand  :  but  it  is  so  in  husbandry  "  under  smedl  properties.  ''  The 
labour  to  be  done,  the  subsistence  that  labour  will  produce  out  of 
his  portion  of  land,  are  seen  and  known  elements  in  a  man's  cal^ 
culation  upon  his  means  of  subsistence.  Can  lus  square  of  land, 
or  can  it  not,  subsist  a  family  ?  Can  he  marry  or  not  ?  are  questions 
which  every  man  can  answer  without  delay,  doubt,  or  speculation. 
It  is  the  depending  on  chance,  where  judgment  has  nothing  clearly 
set  before  it,  that  causes  reckless,  improvident  marriages  in  the 
lower,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  and  produces  among  us  the  evils 
of  over-population ;  and  chance  necessarily  enters  into  every  man's 
calculations,  when  certainty  is  removed  altogether ;  as  it  is,  where 
certain  subsistence  is,  by  our  distribution  of  property,  the  lot  of 
but  a  small  portion  instead  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  people." 

There  never  has  been  a  writer  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  evils 
brought  upon  the  labouring  classes  by  excess  of  population  than 
Sismondi,  and  this  is  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  earnest  advocacy  of 
peasant  properties.  He  had  ample  opportunity,  in  more  countries 
than  one,  for  judging  of  their  efiect  on  population.  Let  us  see  his 
testimony.  '"  In  the  countries  in  which  cultivation  by  small  pro- 
pnetoi.  stUl  continues,  population  increMee  regularly  and  rapidly 
until  it  has  attained  its  natural  limits ;  that  is  to  say,  mheritances 
continue  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  among  several  sons,  as  long 
aa,  by  an  increase  of  labour,  each  family  can  extract  an  equal  in- 
come from  a  smaller  portion  of  land.    A  father  who  possessed  a 

*  Noiea  of  a  TraveUer,  p.  4d. 
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vast  extent  of  natmal  parture^  divides  it  among  his  sons,  and  ^kay 
turn  it  into  fiddfl  and  meadows ;  his  sonA  divide  it  among  their  sons, 
who  abolish  fallows :  eaoh  improvement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
admita  of  another  step  in  the  subdivision  of  propertj.  But  there 
is  no  dangeir  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring  up  hia  children  to  make 
beggars  of  them.  He  knows  exactly  what  inheritance  he  has  to 
leave  them ;  he  knows  that  the  law  wiU  divide  it  equally  among 
them ;  he  sees  the  limit  beyond  which  this  division  would  make 
them  descend  from  the  rank  which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  nobleman,  makes 
him  abstain  from  summoning  into  life  children  for  whom  he  cannot 
properly  provide.  If  more  are  bom,  at  least  they  do  not  marry,  or 
they  agree  among  themselves  which  of  several  brothers  shall  per- 
petuate the  family.  It  is  not  found  that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  the 
patrimonies  of  the  peasants  are  ever  so  divided  as  to  reduce  them 
below  an  honourable  competence;  though  the  habit  of  foreign 
service,  by  opening  to  the  children  a  career  indefinite  and  uncal- 
culable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a  super-abundant  population.^'  * 

There  is  similar  testimony  respecting  Norway.  Though  there  is 
no  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no  manufactures  to  take  off 
a  surplus  population,  the  subdivision  of  property  is  not  carried  to  an 
injurious  extent.  "  The  division  of  the  land  among  children," 
says  Mr.  Laing,t  "  appeals  not,  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  efEect  of  reducing  the  landed 
|»x)perties  to  the  minimum  size  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  cows 
upon  farmsi  and  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  farmer  must,  for  at 
least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have  winter  provender  and  houses 
provided  lor  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident  that  some  cause  or  other, 
operating  on  aggregation  of  landed  propeity,  counteracts  the  divid- 
ing efiects  of  partition  among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no 
other  than  what  I  have  kmg  conjectured  would  be  efiective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement ;  viz.  that  in  a  Country  where  land  is  held,  not 
in  t^ancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  fuU  ownership,  its  aggrega- 
tion by  the  deaths  of  co-heivs^  and  by  the  marriages  of  the  fenude 
heirs  among  the  body  of  landholdezs,  will  balance  its  subdivision 
by  tba  equal  succession  oi  children.  The  whole  mass  of  property 
wl11>  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as 
many  estates  of  the  class  of  lOOOZ.,  as  many  oi  lOOL,  as  many  of  10/., 
a  year,  at  one  pesiod  aaanother."    That  thisahould  happen,  supposes 

*  Nouveauz  Principu^  Book  m.  oh.  3.        t  Beaidence  in  Norway^  p.  18. 
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diffused  through  society  a  very  efficacious  prudential  check  to  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  give  part  of  the  credit  of  this  prudential 
restraint  to  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  peasant-proprietary 
system  for  fostering  it. 

^  *'  In  some  parts  of  Switzerland/'  says  Mr.  Eay,'*'  *'  as  in  the 
canton  of  Argovie  for  instance,  a  peasant  never  marries  before  he 
attains  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  generally  much  later  in  life ; 
and^in  that  canton  the  women  very  seldom  marry  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty.  .  .  .  Nor  do  the  division  of  land  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  mode  of  conveying  it  from  one  man  to  another 
encourage  the  providence  of  the  labourers  of  the  rural  districts  only. 
They  act  in  the  same  manner,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  upon 
the  labourers  of  the  smaller  towns.  In  the  smaller  provincial  towns 
it  is  customary  for  a  labourer  to  own  a  small  plot  of  ground  outside 
the  town.  This  plot  he  cultivates  in  the  evening  as  his  kitchen 
garden.  He  raises  in  it  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  use  of  his 
family  during  the  winter.  After  his  day's  work  is  over,  he  and  his 
family  repair  to  the  garden  for  a  short  time,  which  they  spend  in 
planting,  sowing,  weeding,  or  preparing  for  sowing  or  harvest, 
according  to  the  season.  The  desire  to  become  possessed  of  one  of 
these  gardens  operates  very  strongly  in  strengthening  prudential 
habits  and  in  restraining  improvident  marriages.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  canton  of  Argovie  told  me  that  a  townsman 
was  seldom  contented  until  he  had  bought  a  garden,  or  a  garden  and 
house,  and  that  the  town  labourers  generally  deferred  their  marriages 
for  some  years,  in  order  to  save  enough  to  purchase  either  one  or 
both  of  these  luxuries." 

The  same  writer  shows  by  statistical  evidence  t  that  in  Prussia 
the  average  age  of  marriage  is  not  only  much  later  than  in  England, 
but  ''  is  gradually  becoming  later  than  it  was  formerly,"  while  at 
the  same  time  ''  fewer  illegitimate  children  are  bom  in  Prussia  than 
in  any  other  of  the  European  countries."  "  Wherever  I  travelled," 
says  Mr.  Kay,  ];  ''  in  North  Germany  and  Switzerland,  I  was  assured 
by  all  that  the  desire  to  obtain  land,  which  was  felt  by  all  the 
peasants,  was  acting  aa  the  strongest  possible  check  upon  undue 
increase  of  population."  § 

In  Flanders,  according  to  Mr.  Fauche,  the  British  Consul  at 

*  [This  and  the  next  two  paragraphB  were  udded  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).]      , 
•  VoL  L  pp.  67-9.  t  Vol  L  pp.  75-9.  J  Ibid.  p.  90. 

§  The  Pninian  minister  of  etAtistioe,  in  a  work  (Der  Volkswohlstand  im 
Preussiaehen  Siaaie)  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second  hand  ttom  Mr.  Kay, 
aft4;r  proring  by  figures  the  great  and  progressive  increase  of  the  consumption 
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Ostend,*  "  farmers'  sons  and  those  who  have  the  means  to  become 
farmers  will  delay  their  maniage  until  they  get  possession  of  a 
farm."  Once  a  farmer,  the  next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
"  The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his  savings,"  says  Mr.  Browne, 
the  Consul  at  Copenhagen  ,t  ^*  is  to  purchase  a  clock,  then  a  horse 
and  cow,  which  he  hires  out,  and  which  pays  a  good  interest.  Then 
his  ambition  is  to  become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this  class  of 
persons  is  better  oS.  than  any  in  Denmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
people  in  any  country  who  have  more  easily  within  their  reach  all 
that  is  really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class,  which  is  very  large  in 
comparison  with  that  of  labourers." 

But  the  experience  which  most  decidedly  contradicts  the  asserted 
tendency  of  peasant  proprietorship  to  produce  excess  of  population, 
is  the  case  of  France.  In  that  country  the  experiment  is  not  tried 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
properties  being  too  small.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors  in 
France  is  not  exactlv  ascertained,  but  on  no  estimate  does  it  fall 
much  short  of  five  millions  ;  which,  on  the  lowest  calcidation  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France  it  ought  to  be  a  low 
calculation),  shows  much  more  than  half  the  population  as  either 
possessing,  or  entitled  to  inherit,  landed  property.  A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to  afford  a  subsistence  to  the  pro- 
prietors, of  whom,  according  to  some  computations,  as  many  as 
three  millions  are  obHged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  support  either 
by  working  for  hire,  or  by  taking  additional  land,  generally  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property  possessed  is  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  possessor  from  dependence  on  wages,  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy  as  a  check  to 
over-population  :  and  if  the  prediction  so  often  made  in  England 
had  been  reiiHzed,  and  France  had  become  a  "  pauper  warren,"  the 
experiment  ^ould  have  proved  nothing  against  the  tendencies  of 
the  same  system  of  agricultural  economy  in  other  circumstances. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?    That  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  French 

of  food  and  clothing  per  head  of  the  population,  from  which  he  justly  infers  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  productiveness  of  agriculture,  continues :  '*  The 
division  of  estates  has,  since  1831,  proceeded  more  and  more  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  many  more  smaU  independent  proprietors  than 
formerly.     Yet,  however  many  complaints  of  pauperism  are  heard  among  the 

,  dependent  labourers,  we  never  hear  it  complained  that  pauperism  is  increasing 

*  among  the  peasant  proprietors." — ^Kay,  i.  262-6. 

*  In  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  p.  640 
of  their  Foreign  Communications,  Appendix  F  to  their  First  Report, 
t  Ibid.  268. 
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population  is  the  slowest  in  Europe.  During  the  generation  which 
the  Revolution  raised  from  the  extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 
sudden  abundance,  a  great  increase  of  population  took  place.  But 
a  generation  has  grown  up,  which,  having  been  bom  in  improved 
circumstances,  has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable ;  and  upon  them  the 
spirit  of  thrift  operates  most  conspicuously,  in  keeping  the  increase 
of  population  within  the  increase  of  national  wealth.  In  a  table 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Rau,*  of  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  table  (see  p.  168  of  the  Belgian  translation  of  Mr. 
Rau*8  large  work) : 


Percent. 
United  States  .  1820^0  .  .  2*92 
Hungary  (aooording  to  Rohrer)  2*40 


Kngland 


>« 


Austria  (Rohrer) 
Pmasia  .     .     . 


t> 


»» 


Netherlands 


1811-21 
1821-31 

18i6-27 
1820-30 
1821-31 
1821-28 


1-78 
1-00 
1-30 
1-64 
1-37 
1-27 
1-28 


Per  omt. 
Scotland  .  .  1821-31  .  .1*30 
Saxony  .  .  .  1815-30  .  .1-15 
Baden  .  1820-30  (Heunisch)  113 
Bavaria  .  .  1814-28  .  .1*08 
Naples  .  .  .  1814-24  .  .  083 
France  .  .  1817-27  (Mathieu)  0-63 
and  more  recently  (Moreau  de 
Jonnte) 0'55 


But  the  number  given  by  Moreau  de  Jonnds,  he  adds,  is  not  entitled  to 
implicit  confidence. 

The  following  table  given  by  M.  Quetelet  (8w  r  Homme  el  le  Dioehppement 
de  ses  FaculUs,  vol.  i.  ch.  7)  also  on  the  a.uthority  of  Rau,  contains  additional 
matter,  and  differs  in  some  items  from  the  preceding,  probably  from  ihe  author's 
having  taken,  in  those  cases,  an  average  of  different  years  : 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent 

Ireland 

.     .  2-46 

Rhenish  Prussia   .   1*33 

Naples . 

.      .  0*83 

Hungary    . 

.     .  2-40 

Austria       •     .     .1*30 

France.     « 

.      .  0*63 

Spun   .     . 

.     .   1-66 

Bavaria     .     .     .1*08 

Sweden 

.      .  0*68 

England    . 

.     .   1-66 

Netherlands    .     .  0-94 

Lombardy . 

.     .  0*45 

A  very  carefuUy  prepared  statement,  by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Jowmal  des 
Eetmomiaies  for  May  1847,  which  brings  up  th^  results  for  France  to  the  census 
of  the  preceding  year  1846,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  table  : 


According 
to  the 


According  to 

theexoeee 

of  births  over 


Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Russia . 

Austria 

Prussia 

Saxoiiy 

Hano\  cr 

Bavaria 


per  cent. 
0-83 
1*36 


0*86 
1*84 
1-45 


per  cent. 
1*14 
1*30 
0*95 
0  61 
0*90 
118 
0*90 
0*85 
0*71 


According 
to  the 

census. 

Wurtemburg  . 
Holland     . 

per  cent. 
0-01 
0*90 

Belgium     .     . 
Sardinia     .     . 

1*08 

Great    BriUin 

(exclusive 

of  Ireland) 

France.     . 

|l*96 
0*68 

United  States. 

3*27 

According  to 

the  exoeM 

of  births  over 

deaths. 


per  cent. 
1*00 
1*03 
0*76 


1-00 
0*50 
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populationfl  of  various  countries,  that  of  France,  from  1817  to  1827, 
is  stated  at  j\^  per  cent,  that  of  England  during  a  similar  decennial 
period  being  1^  annually,  and  that  of  the  United  States  nearly  3. 
According  to  the  official  returns  as  analysed  by  M.  Legoyt,*  the 
increase  of  the  population,  which  from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate 
of  1*28  per  cent  annually,  averaged  only  0*47  per  cent  from  1806  to 
1831 ; ' from  1831  to]1836  it  averaged  060  per  cent ;  from  1836  to 
1841,  0-41  per  cent,'  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0*68  per  centf  ^  At 
the  census  of  1851  the  rate  of  annual  increase  shown  was  only  1*08 
per  cent  in  the  five  years,  or  0*21  annually ;  and  at  the  census  of 
1866  only  0*71  per  cent  in  five  years,  or  0*14  annually  :  so  that,  in 
the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  **  la*  population  ne  s'accroit  prcsque 
plus  en  France."  J  Even  this  slow  increase  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
a  diminution  of  deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  increasing  at 
all,  while  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  is  constantly 
diminishing.f    This  slow  growth  of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while 

*  Journal  des  EeonomUtes  for  March  and  May  1847. 

t  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841,  and 
the  increase  between  that  time  and  1846,con8equently  overstated,  and  that  the 
real  increase  during  the  whole  period  wasf  something  intermediate  between  the 
last  two  averages,  or  not  much  more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

1  [This  sentence  was  added  to  the  4th  ed.  (1857).] 

t  Journal  des  Economistes  for  February  1847. — [1866]  In  the  Journal  for 
January  1865,  M.  Legoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and  I 
presume  corrected.  The  series  of  percentages  is  1*28,  0*31,  0*69,  0*60,  0'41, 
0*68,  0*22,  and  0*20.  The  last  census  in  the  table,  that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight 
reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  of  the  newly  acquired  departments, 
being  0*32.  [M.  Emile  Levasseur  {La  Population  Francaise,  1889,  vol.  L  p.  315) 
cites  a  calculation  of  ^L  Loua,  according  to  which  the  increase  per  cent  for  the 
territory Vhich  has  constituted  France  since  1871,  was  for  the  period  1801-1821 
0-56  ;   1821-1841,  0*59  ;   1841-1861,  036  ;   1861-1881,  0*27.] 

§  The  following  are  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 

From  1824  to  1828  )  annual  number  (  981,914,  being  1  in  32*30  *^  of  the  popu- 

)      of   births        ^  )      lation. 

„     1829  to  1833  „  965,444,     „      1  in  34*00 

„     1834  to  1838  „  972,993,     „      1  in  34*39 

„     1839  to  1843  „  970,617,    „      1  in  36*27 

„     1844  and  1846  „  983,573.     „      1  in  35*68 

In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  swelled  by 
the  effects  of  a  considerable  immigration.  "  This  diminution  of  births,"  lie 
observes,  "  while  there  is  a  constant,  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  popu- 
lation and  of  marriages,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  prudence  and 
forethought  in  families.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  of  our  civil  and  social 
institutions,  which,  producing  a  daily  increasing  subdivision  of  fortunes,  both 
landed  andf moveable,  call  forth  in  our  people  the  instincts  of  conservation  and 
of  comfort." 

In  four  departments,  among  which  are  two  of  the  most. thriving  in  Nor> 
mandy,  the  deaths  even  then  exceeded  the  births. — [1867]  The  census  of  1856 
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capital  increaaes  mucli  more  rapidly,  has  caused  a  noticeable  im« 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  The  circumstances 
of  that  portion  of  the  class  who  are  landed  proprietors  are  not 
easily  ascertained  with  precision,  being  of  course  extremely  variable ; 
but  the  mere  labourers,  who  derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
changes  in  landed  property  which  took  place  at  the  Revolution, 
have  unquestionably  much  improved  in  condition  since  that  period.* 

exhibits  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  positive  diminution  in  the  population  of  54 
out  of  the  86  departments.  A  significant  comment  on  the  pauper- warren 
theory.    See  M.  de  Lavergne^s  analysis  of  the  returns. 

*  **  The  classes  of  our  population  which  have  only  wages,  and  are  therefore 
the  most  exposed  to  indigence,  are  now  (184G)  much  better  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  food,  lodging,  and  clothing  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.    This  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  all  persons  who  can  re- 
member the  earlier  of  the  two  periods  compared.     Were  there  any  doubts  on 
the  subject  they  might  easily  be  dissipated  by  consulting  old  cultivators  and 
workmen,  as  I  have  myself  done  in  various  localities,  without  meeting  with  a 
single  contrary  testimony ;    we  may  also  appeal  to  the  facts  collected  by  an 
accurate  observer,  M.  Villerm6  {Tableau  de  VEtat  Physique  et  Moral  des  Ouvriers, 
11 V.  il.  ch.  i.)."     From  an  intelligent  work  published  in  1846,  Recherches  aur  Us 
CauatB  de  l" Indigence,  par  A.  Clement,  pp.  84-5.     The  same  writer  speaks 
(p.  IIS)  of :  **  the  considerable  rise  which  has   taken  place  since  1789  in  the 
wages  of  agricultural  day-labourers;"  and  adds  the  iollowing  evidence  of  a 
higher  standard  of  habitual  requirements,  even  in  that  portion  of  the  town 
population,  the  state  of  which  is  usually  represented  as  most  deplorable. 
**  in  the  last  hfteen  or  twenty  years  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  operatives  in  our  manufacturing  towns  :    they  now  expend 
much  more  than  formerly  on  clothing  and  ornament.  .  .  .  Certain  classes  of 
w^orkpeople,  such  as  the  canuts  of  Lyons,"  (according  to  all  representations,  like 
their  counterpart,  our  handloom  weavers,  the  very  worst  paid  class  of  artizans,) 
'*  no  longer  show  themselves,  as  they  did  formerly,  covered  with  filthy  rags.'* 
(I'age  1»4.) 

[1862 J  The  preceding  statements  were  given  in  former  editions  of  this  work, 
being  the  best  to  which  I  had  at  the  time  access ;    but  evidence,  both  of  a 
more  recent,  and  of  a  more  minute  and  precise  character,  will  now  be  found 
in  the  important  work  of  M.  Ldonce  de  Lavergne,  Economie  JRurale  de  la  France 
depute  1789.     According  to  that  painstaking,  well-informed,  and  most  impartial 
enquirer,  the  average  daily  wages  of  a  French  labourer  have  risen,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  30,  while,  owing  to  the 
more  constant  employment,  the  total  ecuiiings  have  increased  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  not  short  of  double.     The  following  are  the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne 
(2ud  ed.  p.  57) :  '*  Arthur  Young  estimates  at  19  sous  [9^.]  the  average  of  a 
day 'a  wages,  which  must  now  be  about  1  franc  50  centimes  [U,  3(f.j,  and  this 
increase  only  represents  a  part  of  the  improvement.     Though  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  remained  about  the  same  in  numbers,  the  addition  made  to  the 
|Mjpulation  since  1789  having  centred  in  the  towns,  the  number  of  actual 
working  days  has  increased,  tot  because,  the  duration  of  life  having  augmented, 
tho  number  of  able-bodied  men  is  greater,  and  next,  because  labour  is  better 
organ iy«ed,  partly  through  the  suppression  of  several  festival- holidays,  partly 
by  the  mere  effect  of  a  more  active  demand.     When  we  take  into  account  the 
incroased  number  of  his  working  days,  the  annual  receipts  of  the  rural  work- 
luao.  must  have  doubled.    This  augmentation  ol  wages  answers  to  at  least  an 
e<xoal  augmeotatioa  of  oomfoirts,  ainoo  the  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life 
havo  ohaoged  but  little,  and  those  of  manufactured,  for  example  of  woven. 
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Dr.  Ran  testifies  to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  another  cotmtiy 
in  which  the  subdivision  of  the  land  is  probably  excessive,  the 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic  instance  which  supports 
the  assertion  that  rapid  multiplication  is  promoted  by  peasant 
properties.  Instances  may  undoubtedly  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  these  is  Belgium ; 
the  prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  population,  are  at  present  a 
matter  of  considerable  uncertainty.  Belgium  has  the  most  rapidly 
increasing  population  on  the  Continent;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  require,  as  they  must  soon  do,  that  this 
rapidity  should  be  checked,  there  will  be  a  considerable  strength  of 
existing  habit  to  be  broken  through.  One  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  is  the  great  power  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  CathoHc  priesthood,  whose  influence  is  everywhere 
strongly  exerted  against  restraining  population.  As  yet,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indefatigable  industry  and  great 
agricultural  skill  of  the  people  have  rendered  the  existing  rapidity  of 
increase  practically  innocuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  estates 
still  undivided  afEording  by  their  gradual  dismemberment  a  resource 
for  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  gross  produce ;  and  there  are, 
besides,  many  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  mining  and  coal 
districts,  which  attract  and  employ  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
aimual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.    But  even  where  peasant  properties  are  accompanied  by 

articles,  have  materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the  labourers  has  also 
improved,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces.'' 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  a  day's  wages  is 
grounded  on  a  careful  comparison,  in  this  and  in  all  other  economical  points  of 
view,  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  France. 

*  In  his  little  book  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Palatinate,  already  cited. 
He  says  that  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the  last  years  of  the  war 
were  unusually  high,  and  so  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank  to  a  lower 
money-rate,  but  that  the  prices  of  many  commodities  having  fallen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  unequivocally  improved. 
The  food  given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  employers  has  also  greatly  improved 
in  quantity  and  quaUty.  **  It  is  to-day  considerably  better  than  it  was  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  class  obtained  less  iiesh-meat  and  puddings, 
and  no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like  "  (p.  20).  **  Such  an  increase  of  wages  *' 
(adds  the  Professor),  *'  which  must  be  estimated  not  in  money,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  enabled  to 
procure,  is,  by  uiiiveisal  admission,  a  proof  that  the  mass  of  capital  must  havc^ 
increased."  It  proves  not  only  this,  but  also  that  the  laboiuing  population 
has  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Prance,  the  division  of  the  land,  even  when  excessive,  has  been  com- 
patible with  a  strengthening  of  the  prudential  oheoks  to  population. 
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an  excess  of  numbeiB,  this  evil  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  the 
additional  economical  disadvantage  of  too  great  a  subdivision  of  the 
land.  It  does  not  follow  because  landed  property  is  minutely 
divided,  that  farms  will  be  so.  As  large  properties  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  small  farms,  so  are  small  properties  with  farms  of 
an  adequate  size ;  and  a  subdivision  of  occupancy  is  not  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  even  undue  muItipUcation  among  peasant 
proprietors.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  admirable  intelligence 
in  ^ngs  relating  to  their  occupation,  the  Flemish  peasantry  have 
long  learnt  this  lesson.  "  The  habit  of  not  dividing  properties," 
says  Dr.  Rau,*  "  and  the  opinion  that  this  is  advantageous,  have 
been  so  completely  preserved  in  Flanders,  that  even  now,  when  a 
peasant  dies  leaving  several  children,  they  do  not  think  of  dividing 
his  patrimony,  though  it  be  neither  entailed  nor  settled  in  trust ; 
they  prefer  selling  it  entire,  and  sharing  the  proceeds,  considering  it 
as  a  jewel  which  loses  its  value  when  it  is  divided."  That  the  same 
feeling  must  prevail  widely  even  in  France,  is  shown  by  the  great 
frequency  of  sales  of  land,  amoimting  in  ten  years  to  a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  soil  of  the  country :  and  M.  Passy,  in  his  tract  On 
the  Changes  in  the  Agricultural  Condition  of  the  Department  of  the 
Eure  since  the  year  1800,  t  states  other  facts  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion.  "  The  example,"  says  he,  ^*  of  this  department 
attests  that  there  does  not  exist,  as  some  writers  have  imagined, 
between  the  distribution  of  property  and  that  of  cultivation,  a  con- 
nexion which  tends  invincibly  to  assimilate  them.  In  no  portion 
of  it  have  changes  of  ownership  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the 
size  of  holdings.  While,  in  districts  of  small  fanning,  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner  are  ordinarily  distributed  among  many  tenants, 
so  neither  is  it  uncommon,  in  places  where  the  grande  culture  pre- 
vails, for  the  same  farmer  to  rent  the  lands  of  several  proprietors. 
In  the  plains  of  Vexin,  in  particular,  many  active  and  rich  culti- 
vators do  not  content  themselves  with  a  single  farm  ;  others  add  to 
the  lands  of  their  principal  holding  all  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  they  are  able  to  hire,  and  in  this  manner  make  up  a  total 
extent  which  in  some  cases  reaches  or  exceeds  two  hundred  hec- 
tares "  (five  hundred  English  acres).    ''  The  more  the  estates  are 

^  Page  334  of  the  Brussels  translation.  He  cites  as  an  authority,  Sohwerz, 
Landtirirthaeha/Uiehe  MittheHungen,  L  185. 

f  One  ci  the  many  important  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the  Joumdl 
df^  Eeonomisks,  the  organ  of  the  principal  politicareoonomiste  of  France,  and 
doing  great  and  increasing  honour  to  their  knowledge  and  ability.  M.  Paasy's 
csasay  has  been  reprinted  separately  in  a  pamphlet. 
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dismembered,  the  more  frequent  do  this  sort  of  arrangements 
become  :  and  as  tbey  conduce  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  time  will  confirm  them/' 

^  "  In  some  places,"  says  M.  de  Lavergne,*  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pans,  for  example,  where  the  advantages  of  the  grande 
culture  become  evident,  the  size  of  farms  tends  to  increase,  several 
farms  are  thrown  together  into  one,  and  farmers  enlarge  their 
holdings  by  renting  parcelles  from  a  number  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms,  as  well  as  properties  of  too  great  extent,  tend  to 
division.  Cultivation  spontaneously  finds  out  the  organization 
which  suits  it  best."  It  is  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same  eminent 
writer,!  that  the  departments  which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  cotes  foficieres^  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme,  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
the  Seine  Inferieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise ;  all  of  them  among 
the  richest  and  best  cultivated,  and  the  jQjist-mentioned  of  them 
the  very  richest  and  best  cultivated,  in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive  smallness  of  holdings,  are 
undoubtedly  a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, and  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  legal  Kmit  to  subdivision)  and  the  Prussian  Government 
unsuccessfully  proposed  the  same  measure  to  the  Estates  of  its 
Rhenish  Provinces.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be  found 
that  the  petite  culture  is  the  system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
culture  that  of  the  great  landlords  :  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the 
small  properties  are  divided  among  too  many  proprietors,  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  that  the  large  properties  also  are  parcelled  out  among 
too  many  farmers,  and  that  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  a 
backward  state  of  capital,  skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  subdivision  in  France  is  not  more 
excessive  than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause ;  that  it  is  diminish- 
ing, not  increasing  ;  and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
at  the  progress  of  the  morcellefnenif  is  one  of  the  most  groundless  of 
real  or  pretended  panics.  % 

*  [ThiB  paragraph  was  added  in  the  5th  cd.  (1862).] 

*  Mconomie  J2uraie  4e  la  Francey  p.  455. 

/f  P.  117.  See,  for  facts  of  a  similar  tendency,  pp.  141,  250,  and  other 
passages  of  the  same  important  treatise :  which,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
abounds  with  evidence  of  the  misohievous  effect  of  subdivision  when  too 
minute,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products  is  not  suitable 
to  it. 

%  [1852]  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  latest  publication,  Obeervalions  on  ihe  Social 
aiid  Politieal  State  of  the  European  People  in  1848  and  1849,  a  book  devoted 
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If  peasant  properties  have  any  efiect  in  promoting  subdivision 
beyond  the  degree  which  corresponds  to  the  agricultural  practices 
of  the  country,  and  which  is  customary  on  its  large  estates,  the 
cause  must  lie  in  one  of  the  salutary  influences  of  the  system ;  the 
eminent  degree  in  which  it  promotes  providence  on  the  part  of  those 
who,  not  being  yet  peasant  proprietors,  hope  to  become  so.  In 
England,  where  the  agricultural  labourer  has  no  investment  for  his 
savings  but  the  savings  bank,  and  no  position  to  which  he  can  rise  by 
any  exercise  of  economy,  except  perhaps  that  of  a  petty  shopkeeper, 
with  its  chances  of  bankruptcy,  there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling 
the  intense  spirit  of  thrift  which  takes  possession  of  one  who,  from 
being  a  day  labourer,  can  raise  himself  by  saving  to  the  condition  of 
a  landed  proprietor.  According  to  almost  all  authorities,  the  real 
cause  of  the  morcellement  is  the  higher  price  which  can  be  obtained 
for  land  by  selling  it  to  the  peasantry,  as  an  investment  for  their 
small  accumulations,  than  by  disposing  of  it  entire  to  some  rich 
purchaser  who  has  no  object  but  to  hve  on  its  income,  without 
improving  it.  The  hope  of  obtaining  such  an  investment  is  the 
most  powerful  of  inducements,  to  those  who  are  without  land,  to 
practise  the  industry,  frugality,  and  self-restraint,  on  which  their 
success  in  this  object  of  ambition  is  dependent. 

As  the  result  of  ttus  enquiry  into  the  direct  operation  and  indirect 

to  the  glorification  of  England  and  the  disparagement  of  everything  elsewhere 
which  others,  or  even  he  lumsoif  in  former  worlLs,  had  thought  worthy  of  praise, 
argues  that  **  although  the  land  itself  is  not  divided  and  subdivided  "  on  the 
death  of  the  proprietor,  **  the  value  of  the  land  is,  and  with  effects  almost  as 
prejudicial  to  social  progress.  The  value  of  each  share  becomes  a  debt  or 
Durden  upon  the^iand."  Consequently  the  condition  ol  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation is  retrograde ;  *'  each  generation  is  worse  off  than  the  preceding  one, 
although  the  land  Is  neither  less  nor  more  divided,  nor  worse  cultivated."  And 
this  he  gives  as  the  explanation  of  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  small  landed 
proprietors  in  France  (pp.  97-9).  If  these  statements  were  correct,  they  would 
invalidate  all  which  Mr.  Laing  afi&rmed  so  positively  in  other  writings,  and 
repeats  in^this,  respecting  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  tne  possession  of  land  in 
preventing  over-population.  But  he  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
In  the  only  country  of  which  he  speaks  from  actual  residence,  Norway,  he 
iltxss  not  pretend  that  the  condition  of  the  peasant  proprietors  is  deteriorating. 
Tne  facts  already  cited  prove  that  in  respect  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
lan  1,  ue  assertion  is  equally  wide  of  the  mark ;  and  wliat  has  been  shown 
i«u»pdcUng  the  slow  increase  of  population  in  ifrance,  demonstrates  that  if  the 
cuiuiition  of  the  French  peasantry  was  deteriorating,  it  could  not  be  from  the 
cause  supposed  by  Mr.  Laing.  The  truth  I  believe  to  bo  that  in  every  country 
without  exception,  in  which  peasant  properties  prevail,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  improving,  the  produce  of  the  land  and  even  its  fertility  inorcasing, 
and  from  the  largtf  surplus  which  remains  after  feeding  the  agricultural  classes, 
the  towns  are  augmdating  both  in  population  and  m  the  well-being  of  their 
inhabiUatc 
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influences  of  peasant  properties,  I  conceive  it  to  be  established, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  this  form  of  landed 
property  and  an  imperfect  state  of  the  arts  of  production ;  that  it 
is  favourable  in  quite  as  many  respects  as  it  is  unfavourable,  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  that  no  other  existing 
state  of  agricultural  economy  has  so  beneflcial  an  effect  on  the 
industry,  the  intelligence,  the  frugality,  and  prudence  of  the  popula- 
tion, nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase  of  their  numbers  ;  and  that  no  existing  state,  therefore,  is 
on  the  whole  so  favourable  both  to  their  moral  and  their  physical 
welfare.  Compared  with  the  English  system  of  cultivation  by  hired 
labour,  it  must  be  regarded  as  eminentiy  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
class.*      We  are   not  on    the  present  occasion    called    upon  to 

*  French  history  strikingly  confirms  these  conclusions.  Three  times  during 
the  course  of  ages  the  peasantry  have  been  purchasers  of  land;  and  these 
times  immediately  preceded  the  three  principal  eras  of  French  agricultural 
prosperity. 

**  In  the  worst  times,**  says  the  historian  Michelet  (Le  Peuple,  Ire  partie, 
ch.  1); "  the  times  of  universal  poverty,  when  even  the  rich  are  poor  and  obliged 
to  sell,  the  poor  are  enabled  to  buy :  no  other  purchaser  presenting  himself, 
the  peasant  in  rags  arrives  with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  acquires  a  little  bit  of 
land.  These  moments  of  disaster  in  which  the  peasant  was  able  to  buy  land 
at  a  low  price,  have  always  been  followed  by  a  sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which 
pe6ple  could  not  account  for.  Towards  1500,  for  example,  when  France,  ex- 
hausted by  Louis  XI.,  seemed  to  be  completing  its  ruin  in  Italy,  the  noblesse 
who  went  to  the  wars  were  obliged  to  sell :  the  land,  passing  into  new 
hands,  suddenly  began  to  flourish :  men  becan  to  labour  and  to  build. 
This  happy  moment  in  the  style  of  courtly  historians,  was  called  the  (jood 
Louis  XII. 

"  Unhappily  it  did  not  last  long.  Scarcely  had  the  land  recovered  itself 
when  the  tax-coUeotor  fell  upon  it ;  the  wars  of  religion  followed,  and  seemed 
to  rase  everything  to  the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dreadful  famines, 
in  which  mothers  devoured  their  children.  Who  would  believe  that  the  country 
recovered  from  this  ?  Scarcely  is  the  war  ended,  when  from  the  devastated 
fields,  and  the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  comes  forth  the  hoard  of 
the  peasant.  He  buys  ;  in  ten  years,  France  wears  a  new  face  ;  in  twenty  or 
thirty,  all  possessions  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment, 
again  baptized  by  a  royal  name,  ia  called  the  good  Henry  IV.  and  the  great 
Eichelieu." 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  to  speak :  it  was  that  of  the 
Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  may  compare  these  historic 
periods,  characterized  by  the  dismemberment  of  large  and  the  construction  of 
small  properties,  with  the  wide-spread  national  suffering  which  accompanied, 
and  the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  which 
followed  the  "  clearing  "  away  of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large  grazing 
farms,  which  was  the  grand  economical  event  of  English  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  [This  quotation  from  Michelet  originally  came  at  the  end 
of  chapter  x,  infra,  on  Means  of  Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy.  It  was  transferred 
to  it«  present  position  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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compare  it  with  the  joint  ownership  of  the  land  by  associations  of 
labouieis.^ 

^  [The  last  two  sentences  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  original  text :  "  Whether  and  in  what  these  considerations 
admit  of  usefid  appUcation  to  any  of  the  social  questions  of  our  time,  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  chapter.'* 

The  position  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Germany  in  more  recent  decades 
may  be  studied  in  Buchenberger,  Agrarwesen,  one  of  the  volumes  in  Wagner's 
Lehrfmch  der  PoliHsehen  Oekonomie  (1892),  §§  69,  70,  73;  Blondel,  Mudes  sur 
Us  Populaiione  BuraUs  de  VAUtmagm  (1897);  and  David,  Sozialismus  and 
LandwirUuchaft  (1903).  As  to  whether  morcdUment  is  progressing  in  France, 
see  Gide,  Economic  Sociale  (1905),  pp.  429  seq.] 
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OF  METAYERS 


§  1.  From  the  case  in  whicli  the  produce  of  land  and  labour 
belongs  undividedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed  to  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  divided,  but  between  two  classes  only,  the  labourers  and 
the  landowners  :  the  character  of  capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  conceive  that 
there  might  be  only  two  classes  of  persons  to  share  the  produce,  and 
that  the  class  of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them ;  the  character  of 
labourer  and  that  of  landowner  being  united  to  form  the  other. 
This  might  occur  in  two  ways.  The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and  work  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the  very  rare  cases  which  could  give 
rise  to  it,  would  not  require  any  particular  discussion,  since  it  would 
not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  threefold  system  of 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the  not 
uncommon  one,  in  which  a  peasant  proprietor  owns  and  cultivates 
the  land,  but  raises  the  Uttle  capital  required  by  a  mortgage  upon 
it.  Neither  does  this  case  present  any  important  peculiarity. 
There  is  but  one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who  has  any  right  or 
power  of  interference  in  the  management.  He  pays  a  fixed  annuity 
as  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as  he  pays  another  fixed  sum  in  taxes  to 
the  government.  Without  dwelling  further  on  these  cases,  we  pass 
to  those  which  present  marked  features  of  peculiarity. 

When  the  two  parties  sharing  in  the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labourers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not  a  very  material  circumstance 
in  the  case  which  of  the  two  furnishes  the  stock,  or  whether,  as 
sometimes  happens,  they  furnish  it  in  a  determinate  proportion 
between  them.  The  essential  difference  does  not  lie  in  this,  but  in 
another  circumstance,  namely,  wliether  the  division  of  the  produce 
between  the  two  is  regulated  by  custom  or  by  competition.  We 
will  begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which  the  metayer  culture  is 
the  principal,  and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example* 
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The  principle  of  the  meta^ner  system  is  that  the  labonfer,  or 
peasant,  makes  his  engagement  directly  with  the  landowner,  and 
pays,  not  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce,  or  rather  of  what  remains  of  the  produce 
after  deducting  what  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  up  the  stock. 
The  proportion  is  usually,  as  the  name  imports,  one-half ;  but  in 
several  districts  in  Italy  it  is  two-thiids.  Respecting  the  supply  of 
stock,  the  custom  varies  from  place  to  place ;  in  some  places  the 
landlord  furnishes  the  whole,  in  others  half,  in  others  some  particular 
part,  as  for  instance  the  cattle  and  seed,  the  labourer  providing  the 
implements.*  "  This  connexion,"  says  Sismondi,  speaking  chiefly 
of  Tuscany ,t  "  is  often  the  subject  of  a  contract,  to  define  certain 
sorvioes  and  certain  occasional  payments  to  which  the  metayer  binds 
himself ;  nevertheless  the  differences  in  the  obligations  of  one  such 
contract  and  another  are  inconsiderable ;  usage  governs  alike  all 
these  engagements,  and  suppHes  the  stipulations  which  have  not 
been  expressed ;  and  the  landlord  who  attempted  to  depart  from 
usage,  who  exacted  more  than  his  neighbour,  who  took  for  the  basis 
of  the  agreement  anything  but  the  equal  division  of  the  crops,  would 
render  himself  so  odious,  he  would  be  so  sure  of  not  obtaining  a 
metayer  who  was  an  honest  man,  that  the  oontraot  of  all  the  metayers 
may  be  conudered  as  identical,  at  least  in  each  province,  and  never 
gives  rise  to  any  oompetition  amongTpeasaata  in  search  of  employ- 
ment,  or  any  offer  to  cultivate  the  soil  on  cheaper  terms  than  one 
another."  To  the  same  effect  Chateauvieux, :(  speaking  of  the 
metayers  of  Piedmont.  '*  They  consider  it "  (the  farm)  ''  as  a 
patrimony,  and  never  think  of  renewing  the  lease,  but  go  on  from 

*  In  Franoe  before  the  Beyolatlon,  aeoording  to  Arthur  Yonng  (L  408), 
there  was  great  looal  diversity  in  this  respect.  In  Champagne  "  the  land- 
lord commonly  finds  half  the  cattle  and  half  the  seed,  and  the  metayer,  labour, 
implements,  and  taxes ;  but  in  some  distriots  the  landlord  bears  a  share  of  these. 
In  Roossillon,  the  landlord  pays  half  the  taxes ;  and  in  Goienne,  from  Auch  to 
Flenran,  many  landlords  pay  alL  Near  Augillon,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers 
famish  half  the  oatUe.  At  Nan^,  in  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  I  met  with  an  agi^- 
ment  for  the  landlord  to  furnish  hTO  stook,  implements,  harness,  and  taxes ;  the 
metayer  found  labour  and  his  own  capitation  tax :  the  landlord  repaired  the 
house  and  gates,  the  metayer  the  windows :  the  landlord  providea  seed  the 
first  year,  the  metayer  the  fast ;  in  the  intervening  years  they  supplv  half  and 
half.  In  the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  sorts  of  live  stock,  yet  the 
metayer  sdls,  changes,  and  buys  at  his  will ;  the  steward  keeping  an  account 
of  these  mutations,  for  the  landlord  has  half  the  product  of  sales,  and  pays 
hall  the  pnrohaies.'*  In  Piedmont,  he  says,  **  the  landlord  commonly  nays  the 
taxes  and  repairs  the  buildings,  and  the  tenant  ptovides  cattle,  implements, 
and  seed.*'    (iL  151.) 

t  Btudei  9W  rStonomie  PMi^ue^  61110  essai :  De  la  Condition  des  Cul- 
^vateuts  en  Tosoane. 

t  LeiUrt  fromltaiy.    I  quote  from  Br.  Rigby's  tranilaliOB  (p.  22). 
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generation  to  generation,  on  the  same  terms,  without  writings  or 
regiatries."  ♦ 

§  2.     When  the  partition  of  the  produce  is  a  matter  of  fixed 

usage,  not  of  varying  convention,  political  economy  has  no  laws 

of  distribution  to  investigate.     It  has  only  to  consider,  as  in  the 

case  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  effects  of  the  system  first  on  the 

condition  of  the  peasantry,  morally  and  physically,  and  secondly, 

on  the  efficiency  of  the  labour.     In  both  these  particulars  the 

metayer   system   has   the   characteristic    advantages   of   peasant 

properties,  but  has  them  in  a  less  degree.     The  metayer  has  less 

motive  to  exertion  than  the  peasant  proprietor,  since  only  half  the 

fruits  of  his  industry,  instead  of  the  whole,  are  his  own.    But  he 

has  a  much  stronger  motive  than  a  day  labourer,  who  has  no  other 

interest  in  the  result  than  not  to  be  dismissed.    If  the  metayer 

cannot  be  turned  out  except  for  some  violation  of  his  contract,  he 

has  a  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  any  tenant-farmer  who  has 

not  a  lease.     The  metayer  is  at  least  his  landlord's  partner,  and  a 

half-sharer  in  their  joint  gains.    Where,  too,  the  permanence  of 

his  tenure  is  guaranteed  by  custom,  he  acquires  local  attachments, 

and  much  of  the  feelings  of  a  proprietor.    I  am  supposing  that 

this  half  produce  is  sufficient  to  yield  him  a  comfortable  support. 

Whether  it  is  so,  depends  (in  any  given  state   of   agriculture) 

on   the   degree  of  subdivision  of  the  land;   which  depends  on 

the   operation  of  the  population  principle.    A  multiplication   of 

T)eople,  beyond  the  number  that  can  be  properly  supported  on  the 

land  or  taken  off  by  manufactures,  is  incident  even  to  a  peasant 

proprietary,  and  of  course  not  less  but  rather  more  incident  to  a 

metayer  population.     The  tendency,  however,  which  we  noticed 

in  the  proprietary  system,  to  promote  prudence  on  this  point,  is 

in  no  small  degree  common  to  it  with  the  metayer  system.    There. 

also,  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  and  exact  calculation  whether  a  family 

can  be  supported  or  not.    If  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the  owner  of 

the  whole  produce  can  increase  the  production  so  as  to  maintain  a 

•  This  virtual  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  however  universal  oven  in  It«ty ;  and 
it  is  to  its  absence  that  Sismondi  attributes  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
metayers  in  some  provinces  of  Naples,  in  Lucca,  and  in  the  Biviera  of  Genoa ; 
where  the  landlords  obtain  a  larger  (though  still  a  fixed)  share  of  the  produce. 
In  those  countries  the  cultivation  is  splendid,  but  the  people  wretchedly  poor. 
*'  The  same  misfortune  would  probably  have  befallen  tiie  people  of  Tuscany  if 
public  opinion  did  not  protect  the  cultivator ;  but  a  proprietor  would  not  dare 
to  impose  conditions  unasual  in  the  country,  and  even  in  changing  one  metayer 
for  another  he  alters  nothing  in  the  tern|s  of  the  engagement." — Nowemix 
Principes,  liv.  iiL  ch.  5. 
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greater  number  of  persons  equally  well,  it  is  not  a  less  simple  problem 
whether  the  owner  of  half  the  produce  can  do  so.*  There  is  one 
check  which  this  system  seems  to  oflfer,  over  and  above  those  held 
out  even  by  the  proprietary  system ;  there  is  a  landlord,  who  may 
exert  a  controlling  power,  by  refusing  his  consent  to  a  subdivision. 
I  do  not,  however,  attach  great  importance  to  this  check,  because 
the  farm  may  be  loaded  with  superfluous  hands  without  being  sub- 
divided ;  and  because,  so  long  as  the  increase  of  hands  increases  the 
gross  produce,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  the  landlord,  who 
receives  half  the  produce,  is  an  immediate  gainer,  the  inconvenience 
falling  only  on  the  labourers.  The  landlord  is  no  doubt  liable  in 
the  end  to  suffer  from  their  poverty,  by  being  forced  to  make 
advances  to  them,  especially  in  bad  seasons ;  and  a  foresight  of 
this  ultimate  inconvenience  may  operate  beneficially  on  such  land- 
lords as  prefer  future*  security  to  present  profit. 

The  characteristic  disadvantage  of  the  metayer  system  is  very 
fairly  stated  by  Adam  Smith.  After  pointing  out  that  metayers 
'*  have  a  plain  interest  that  the  whole  produce  should  be  as  great 
as  possible,  in  order  that  their  own  proportion  may  be  so,"  he 
oontinue8,f  "  it  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest  of  this  species 
of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land,  any 
part  of  the  little  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own  share 
of  the  produce,  because  the  lord  who  laid  out  nothing  was  to  get 
one-half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  improvement. 
A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to  one-half,  must  have  been  an 

*  BL  Bastiat  affirms  that  even  in  France,  incontestably  the  least  favour- 
able example  of  the  metayer  system,  its  effect  in  repressing  population  is 
conspicuous. 

"  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  tendency  to  excessive  multiplication 
w  chiefly  manifested  in  the  class  who  live  on  wages.  Over  these  the  forethought 
which  retards  marriages  has  little  0[:eration,  because  the  evils  which  flow  from 
excessive  competition  appear  to  them  only  very  confusedly,  and  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  is,  therefore,  the  raost  advantageous  condition  of  a  people  to 
be  so  organized  as  to  contain  no  regular  class  of  labourers  for  hire.  In  metayer 
countries,  marriages  are  principally  determined  by  the  demands  of  cultivation  ; 
they  increase  when,  from  whatever  cause,  the  metairies  ofifer  vacancies  injurious 
to  production  ;  they  diminish  when  the  places  are  filled  up.  A  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained, the  proportion  between  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  number  of  hands, 
operates  like  forethought,  and  with  greater  effect.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
when  nothing  ooours  to  make  an  opening  for  a  superfluous  population,  numbers 
remain  stationary  :  as  is  seen  in  our  southern  departments.**  Considerations 
snr  le  Metayage,  Journal  dea  Eeonomistes  for  February  1846.  [The  description 
of  Bastiat  as  '*  a  hi«:h  authority  among  French  political  economists  *'  was 
omitted  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 

t  W€aUhofNalum8,hookm.  oh.  2, 
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efEectual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  th«  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make 
the  land  produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means 
of  the  stock  furnished  by  the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be 
his  interest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In  France,  where 
five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied 
by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain  that  their 
metayers  take  every  opportunity  of  employing  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ;  because  in  the  one  case  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share  them 
with  their  landlord."  It  is  indeed  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
tenure  that  all  improvements  which  require  expenditure  of  capital 
must  be  made  with  the  capital  of  the  landlord.  This,  however,  is 
essentially  the  case  even  in  England,  whenever  the  farmers  are 
tenants-at-wiU  :  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right)  even  on  a  "  nine  years' 
lease."  If  the  landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital  for  improve- 
ments, the  metayer  has  the  strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  accrue  to  himself.  As  however 
the  perpetuity  of  tenure  which,  in  the  case  we  are  discussing,  he 
enjoys  by  custom,  renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condition  ;  the 
spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike  of  innovation,  characteristic  of  an 
agricultural  people  when  not  corrected  by  education,  are  no  doubt, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a  serious  hindrance  to 
improvement. 

§  3.  The  metayer  system  has  met  with  no  mercy  from  English 
authorities.  "  There  is  not  one  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
practice,"  says  Arthur  Young,*  and  a  "  thousand  arguments  that 
might  be  used  against  it.  The  hard  plea  of  necessity  can  alone  be 
urged  in  its  favour;  the  poverty  of  the  farmers  being  so  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at 
all :  this  is  a  most  cruel  burden  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  methods,  that  of  trusting  his  property  absolutely  in  tiie  hands 
of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant,  many  careless,  and  some 
undoubtedly  wicked.  .  .  .  In  this  most  miserable  of  all  the  modes  of 
letting  land,  the  defrauded  landlord  receives  a  contemptible  rent ; 
the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is  miserably 
cultivated;  and  the  nation  sufEers  as  severely  as  the  parties 
themselves.  .  .  .  Wherever  f  this  system  prevails,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  useless  and  miserable  population  is  found.  .  .  . 

•  Travels,  voL  I  pp.  404r-6.  f  I^d.  voL  iL  161-S. 
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Wherever  the  country  (that  I  saw)  ii  poor  and  unwatered,  in  the 
Milanese,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  metayers ;   they  are  almost  always 
in  debt  to  their  landlord  for  seed  or  food,  and  '*  their  condition  is 
more  wretched  than  that  of  a  day  labourer.  .  .  •  There  *  are  but 
few  districts  "  (in  Italy)  ^'  where  lands  are  let  to  the  occupying 
tenant  at  a  money-rent ;  but  wherever  it  is  found,  their  crops  are 
greater ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the  metaying  system." 
"  Wherever  it "  (the  metayer  system)  "  has  been  adopted,"  says 
Mr.  M'Culloch,t  ''  it  has  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement,  and  has 
reduced  the  cultivators  to  the  most  abject  poverty."    Mr.  Jones  X 
shares  the  common  opinion,  and  quotes  Turgot  and  Destutt-Tracy 
in  support  of  it.    The  impression,  however,  of  all  these  writers 
(notwithstanding  Arthur  Young's  occasional  references  to  Italy) 
seems  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  France,  and  France  before  the 
Revolution.§    Now  the  situation  of  French  metayers  under  the  old 
regime  by  no  means  representsi  the  typical  form  of  the  contract. 
It  is  essential  to  that  form  that  the  proprietor  pays  all  the  taxes. 
But  in  France  the  exemption  of  the  noblesse  from  direct  taxation 
had  led  the  Government  to  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  their  ever- 
increasing  fiscal  exactions  upon  the  occupiers :   and  it  is  to  these 
exactions  that  Turgot  ascribed  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the 
metayers :    a  wretchedness  in  some  cases  so  excessive,  that  in 
limoufiin  and  Angoumois  (the  provinces  which  he  administered) 
they  had  seldom  more,  according  to  him,  after  deducting  all  burthens, 
than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  livres  (20  to  24  shillings)  per  head 
for  their  whole  annual  consumption :    "'  je  ne  dis  pas  en  argent, 
mais  en  comptant  tout  ce  qu'ils  consomment  en  nature  sur  ce  qu'ils 
out  ricolt^."  II    When  we  add  that  they  had  not  the  virtual  fixity 

•  Travels,  vol.  U.  217. 

t  Princi'pUs  of  Politkal  Economy^  3id.  ed.  p.  471. 

X  Essay  on  the  Distribtdwn  of  Wealthy  pp.  102-4.    [Peasant  Bents,  pp.  90-92.] 

§  M.  de  Tracy  is  partiaUy  an  exception,  inasmuch  as  his  experience  reaches 
lower  down  than  the  revolutionaiy  period ;  but  he  admits  (as  Mr.  Jones  has 
himself  stated  in  another  place)  that  he  is  acquainted  only  with  a  limited  dis. 
trict,  of  great  subdivision  and  unfertile  soil. 

M.  Paasy  is  of  opinion,  that  a  French  peasantry  must  be  in  indigence  and 
the  country  badly  cultivated  on  a  metayer  system,  beoaiise  the  proportion  of 
the  produce  claimable  by  the  landlord  iB  too  high  ;  it  being  only  in  more  favour- 
able ctimatee  that  any  hind,  not  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  can  pay  half 
its  groae  produce  in  rent,  and  leave  enough  to  peasant  farmers  to  enable  them 
t^>  KTOw  suooeesfuUy  the  more  expensive  and  valuable  products  of  agriculture. 
{Syjfthnes  <U  Culture,  p.  35.)  This  is  an  objection  only  to  a  j>articulaf  numerical 
proportion,  which  is  indeed  the  common  one,  but  is  not  essential  to  the  system. 
See  the  "  M^moire  sur  la  Surcharge  des  Impositions  qu*^prouvait  la 
tJendraUt^  de  Limoges,  adress^  an  Oonseil  d'£tAt  en  1766,"  pp.  260-304  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  Ttirgot's  Works,     The  occasional  engagementa  of  landlords 
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of  tenure  of  the  metayers  of  Italy  ("  in  Limousin/*  says  Arthur 
Young,*  "  the  metayers  are  considered  as  little  better  than  menial 
servants,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  aU 
things  to  the  will  of  the  landlords,")  it  is  evident  that  their  case 
affords  no  argument  against  the  metayer  system  in  its  better  form. 
A  population  who  could  call  nothing  their  own,  who,  like  the  Irish 
cottiers,  could  not  in  any  contingency  be  worse  off,  had  nothing  to 
restrain  them  from  multipljdng,  and  subdividing  the  land,  until 
stopped  by  actual  starvation. 

We  shall  find  a  very  different  picture,  by  the  most  accurate 
authorities,  of  the  metayer  cultivation  of  Italy.  In  the  first  plekcc, 
as  to  subdivision.  In  Lombardy,  according  to  Chateauvieux,t 
there  are  few  farms  which  exceed  fifty  acres,  and  few  which  have  less 
than  ten.  These  fam:is  are  all  occupied  by  metayers  at  half  profit. 
They  invariably  display  "  an  extent  %  and  a  richness  in  buildings 
rarely  known  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.'*  Their  plan  "  affords 
the  greatest  room  with  the  least  extent  of  building ;  is  best  adapted 
to  arrange  and  secure  the  crop  ;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
economical,  and  the  least  exposed  to  accidents  by  fire."  The 
courtyard  ^*  exhibits  a  whole  so  regular  and  commodious,  and  a 
system  of  such  care  and  good  order,  that  our  dirty  and  ill-arranged 
farms  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of."  The  same  description 
applies  to  Piedmont.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  excellent.  '^  I 
should  think  §  no  country  can  bring  so  large  a  portion  of  its  produce 
to  market  as  Piedmont.*'  Though  the  soil  is  not  naturally  very 
fertile,  "  the  number  of  cities  is  prodigiously  great."  The  agricul- 
ture must,  therefore,  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  net  as  well  as 
to  the  gross  produce  of  the  land.  *'  Each  plough  works  thirty-two 
acres  in  the  season.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  or  neater 
than  the  hoeing  and  moulding  up  the  maize,  when  in  full  growth, 
by  a  single  plough,  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  without  injury  to  a  single 
plant,  while  all  the  weeds  are  effectually  destroyed."  So  much  for 
agricultural  skill.  "  Nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  the  crop  which 
precedes  and  that  which  follows  it."  The  wheat  "  is  thrashed  by  a 
cylinder,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  guided  by  a  boy,  while  the  labourers 

(as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young)  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes,  were,  according  to 
Turgot,  of  recent  origin,  under  the  compulsion  of  actual  necessity.  *'  The  pro- 
prietor only  consents  to  it  when  he  can  find  no  metayer  on  other  terms  ;  coil<<c* 
quently,  even  in  that  case,  the  metayer  is  always  reduced  to  what  is  barely 
sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  dying  of  hunger''  (p.  275). 
♦  Vol  L  p.  404. 

t  Letters  from  Italy,  translated  by  Rigby,  p.  16.* 
t  Ibid.  pp.  19,  20.  §  Ibid.  p^i.  24-31. 
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turn  over  the  straw  with  forks.  This  process  lasts  nearly  a  fortnight ; 
it  is  quick  and  economical,  and  completely  gets  out  the  grain.  .  .  . 
In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  economy  and  the  management  of 
the  land  better  understood  than  in  Piedmont,  and  this  explains 
the  phenomenon  of  its  great  population,  and  immense  export  of 
provisions."    AU  this  under  metayer  cultivation. 

Of  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  its  whole  extent,  both  above  and 
below  Florence,  the  same  writer  thus  speaks  :* — **  Forests  of  olive- 
trees  covered  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  by  their  foliage 
concealed  an  infinite  number  of  small  farms,  which  peopled  these 
parts  of  the  mountains ;  chestnut-trees  raised  their  heads  on  the 
higher  slopes,  their  healthy  verdure  contrasting  with  the  pale  tint 
of  the  oUve-trees,  and  spreading  a  brightness  over  this  amphitheatre. 
The  road  was  bordered  on  each  side  with  village-houses,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  paces  from  each  other.  .  .  .  They  are  placed  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  road,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  wall, 
and  a  terrace  of  some  feet  in  extent.  On  the  wall  are  commonly 
placed  many  vases  of  antique  forms,  in  which  flowers,  aloes,  and 
young  orange-trees  are  growing.  The  house  itself  is  completely 
covered  with  vines.  .  .  .  Before  these  houses  we  saw  groups  of 
peasant  females  dressed  in  white  linen,  silk  corsets,  and  straw-hats, 
ornamented  with  flowers.  .  .  .  These  houses  being  so  near  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  the  land  annexed  to  them  must  be  small, 
and  that  property,  in  these  valleys,  must  be  very  much  divided ; 
the  extent  of  these  domains  being  from  three  to  ten  acres.  The 
land  lies  round  the  houses,  and  is  divided  into  fields  by  small  canals, 
or  rows  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  mulberry-trees,  but  the  greatest 
number  poplars,  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  cattle.  Each 
tree  supports  a  vine.  .  .  .  These  divisions,  arrayed  in  oblong 
rtquares,  are  large  enough  to  be  cultivated  by  a  plough  without  wheels 
and  a  pair  of  oxen.  There  is  a  pair  of  oxen  between  ten  or  twelve 
of  the  farmers ;  they  employ  them  successively  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  farms.  .  .  .  Almost  every  farm  maintains  a  well-looking 
horse,  which  goes  in  a  small  two-wheeled  cart,  neatly  made,  and 
painted  red ;  they  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  draught  for  the 
farm,  and  also  to  convey  the  farmer's  daughters  to  maas  and  to 
balls.  Thus,  on  holidays,  hundreds  of  these  little  carts  are  seen 
flying  in  aU  directions,  carrying  the  young  women,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  ribbons." 

This  is  not  a  picture  of  poverty;    and  so  far  as  agriculture 

♦  Pp.  78-9, 
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is  conoemedy  it  effectually  redeems  metayer  otdtivation,  as  existing 
in  these  countries,  from  the  reproaches  of  English  writers ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators,  Chateauvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favourable.  ''It  is  *  neither  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  number  of  individuals  among  whom  the  total  produce  is 
divided,  which  fixes  the  portion  that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy. 
Here  it  is  very  smalL  I  have  thus  far,  indeed,  exhibited  a  delightful 
country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegeta- 
tion; I  have  &hown  it  divided  into  countless  enclosures,  which, 
like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden,  display  a  thousand  varying  pro- 
ductions ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these  enclosures  are  attached 
well-built  houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  decorated  with  flowers ; 
but,  on  entering  them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  convenienoes 
of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of  priva- 
tion." Is  not  Chateauvieux  here  unconsciously  contrasting  the 
condition  of  the  metayers  with  that  of  the  farmers  of  other  countries, 
when  the^proper  standard  with  which  to  compare  it  is  that  of  the 
agricultural  day-labourers  ? 

Arthur  Young  says,f  '*  I  was  assured  that  these  metayers  are 
(especially  near  Florence)  much  at  their  ease;  that  on  holidays 
they  are  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  not  without  objects  of 
luxury,  as  silver,  gold,  and  silk ;  and  live  well,  on  plenty  of  bread, 
wine,  and  legumes.  In  some  instances  this  may  possibly  be  the 
case,  but  the  general  fact  is  contrary.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
metayers,  upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can 
live  at  their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that 
the  landlord,  who  provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often  obliged  to 
lend  the  peasant  money  to  procure  his  half.  .  .  .  The  metayers, 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  so  poor,  that^iandlords  even 
lend  them  corn  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread,  made  of  a  mixture 
with  vetches ;  and  their  drink  is  very  little  wine  mixed  with  water, 
and  called  aquaroUe;  meat  on  Sundays  only;  their^dress^very 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  superior  comfort  of  the  metayers 
near  Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to  straw-platting,  by  which 
the  women  of  the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to  Chateauvieux,^ 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence  a  day.  But  even  this  fact  tells  in 
favour  of  the  metayer  system  :    for  in  those  parts  of  England  in 

♦  Pp.  73-6,  t  TraveU,  vol  iL  p.  160. 

%  litters  from  Itaiy,  p.  75. 
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which  either  straw-platting  or  lace-making  is  carried  on  by  the 
wom^i  and  children  of  the  labouring  claas,  as  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  the  condition  of  the  class  is  not  better,  but 
rather  worse  than  elsewhere,  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour 
being  depressed  by  a  full  equivalent. 

In  spite  of  Chateauvieux's  statement  respecting  the  poverty 
of  the  metayers,  his  opinion,  in  respect  to  Italy  at  least,  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  system.  "  It  occupies  *  and  constantly  interests 
the  proprietors,  which  is  never  the  case  with  great  prppriet<»8 
who  lease  their  estates  at  fixed  rents.  It  establishes  a  community 
of  interests,  and  relations  of  kindness  between  the  proprietors  and 
the  metayers ;  a  kindness  which  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  from 
which  result  great  advantages  in  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  proprietor  under  this  system,  always  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  crop,  never  refuses  to  make  an  advance  upon  it,  which  the 
land  promises  to  repay  with  interest.  It  is  by  these  advances 
and  by  the  hope  thus  inspired,  that  the  rich  proprietors  of  land 
have  gradually  perfected  tiie  whole  rural  economy  of  Italy.  It  is 
to  them  that  it  owes  the  numerous  systems  of  irrigation  which 
water  its  soil,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the  terrace  culture  on 
the  hills :  gradual  but  permanent  improvements,  which  common 
peasants,  for  want  of  means,  could  never  have  effected,  and  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  by  the  farmers,  nor  by  the 
great  proprietois  who  let  their  estates  at  fixed  rents,  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  interested.  Thus  the  interested  system  forms  of 
itself  that  alliance  between  the  rich  proprietor,  whose  means  provide 
for  the  improvement  of  the  culture,  and  the  metayer  whose  care 
and  laboiu:  are  directed,  by  a  common  interest,  to  make  the  most 
of  these  advances.' ' 

But  the  testimony  most  favourable  to  the  system  is  that  of 
Sismondi,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  specific,  and  from 
accurate  knowledge ;  his  information  being  not  that  of  a  traveller, 
but  of  a  resident  proprietor,  intimately  acquainted  with  rural  life. 
His  statements  apply  to  Tuscany  generally,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  Val  di  Nievole,  in  which  his  own  property  lay,  and  which  is  not 
within  the  supposed  privileged  circle  immediately  round  Florence. 
It  is  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  size  of  farms  appears  to  be  the 
smallest.  The  following  is  his  description  of  the  dwellings  and 
mode  of  Hfe  of  the  metayers  of  that  districtf 

*  Letters  fi^ofn  Italy,  pp.  205-^. 

t  FxDm  luB  Sixth  Easay,  former]/  referxed  to. 
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"  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  with  lime  and  mortar,  has  always 
at  least  one  story,  sometimes  two,  above  tiie  ground  floor.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for  two  homed 
cattle,  and  the  storehouse,  which  takes  its  name,  iinaia,  from  the 
large  vats  {tini^  in  which  the  wine  is  put  to  ferment,  without  any 
pressing  :  it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks  up  his  casks,  his 
oil,  and  his  grain.  Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed  supported 
against  the  house,  where  he  can  work  under  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On  the  flrst  and  second  stories 
are  two,  three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The  largest  and  most 
airy  of  these  is  generally  destined  by  the  metayer,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  to  the  bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Great  chests  to 
contain  clothes  and  linen,  and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers  ;  but  a  newly-married  wife  always  brings 
with  her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The  beds  are  uncurtained  and 
unroofed,  but  on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  paillasse  filled  witli 
the  elastic  straw  of  the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two  mattresses  of 
wool,  or,  among  the  poorest,,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets  of  strong 
hempen  cloth,  and  on  the  best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 
padding,  which  is  spread  on  festival  days.  The  only  fireplace  is  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  there  also  is  the  great  wooden  table  where  the 
family  dines,  and  the  benches ;  the  great  chest  which  serves  at 
once  for  keeping  the  bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for  kneading ; 
a  tolerably  complete  though  cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates :  one  or  two  metal  lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at 
least  two  copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  holding  water.  The 
linen  and  the  working  clothes  of  the  family  have  all  been  spun 
by  the  women  of  the  house.  The  clothes,  both  of  men  and  of 
women,  are  of  the  stufi  called  mezza  lana  when  thick,  mola  when 
thin,  and  made  of  a  coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up  with 
cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the  same  women  by  whom  it  is  spun. 
It  would  hardly  be  believed  what  a  quantity  of  cloth  and  of  tnezza 
lana  the  peasant  women  are  able  to  accumulate  by  assiduous 
industry ;  how  many  sheets  there  are  in  the  store  ;  what  a  number 
of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers,  petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed 
by  every  member  of  the  family.  By  way  of  example  I  add  in 
a  note  the  inventory  of  the  peasant  family  best  known  to  me : 
it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest  nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily 
by  its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less  than  ten  arpents  of 
land.*    The  young  women  had  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty  crowns, 

*  Inventory  of  the  trousseau  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Valente  Papini,  on  her 
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twenty  paid  down,  and  the  rest  by  instalments  of  two  every  year. 
The  Tuscan  crown  is  worth  six  francs  [4«.  10(2.].  The  commonest 
marriage  portion  of  a  peasant  girl  in  tiie  other  parts  of  Tuscany, 
where  the  metairies  are  larger,  is  100  crowns,  600  francs." 

Is  this  poverty,  or  consistent  with  poverty  ?  When  a  common, 
M.  de  Sismondi  even  says  the  common,  marriage  portion  of  a 
metayer's  daughter  is  2U.  English  money,  equivalent  to  at  least  50/. 
in  Italy  and  in  that  rank  of  life ;  when  one  whose  dowry  is  only 
half  that  amount,  has  the  wardrobe  described,  which  is  represented 
by  Sismondi  as  a  fair  average ;  the  class  must  be  fully  comparable, 
in  general  condition,  to  a  large  proportion  even  of  capitalist  farmers 
ia  other  countries ;  and  incomparably  above  the  day-labourers 
of  any  country,  except  a  new  colony,  or  the  United  States.  Very 
little  can  be  inferred,  against  such  evidence,  from  a  traveller's 
impression  of  the  poor  quality  of  their  food.  Its  unexpensive 
<*haracter  may  be  rather  the  effect  of  economy  than  of  necessity. 
Costly  feeding  is  not  the  favourite  luxury  of  a  southern  people ; 
their  diet  in  all  classes  is  principally  vegetable,  and  no  peasantry  on 
the  Continent  has  the  superstition  of  the  English  labourer  respecting 
white  bread.  But  the  nourishment  of  the  Tuscan  peasant,  according 
to  Sismondi,  '*  is  wholesome  and  various :  its  basis  is  an  excellent 
wheaten  bread,  brown,  but  pure  from  bran  and  from  aU  mixture. 
In  the  bad  season  they  take  but  two  meals  a  day :  at  ten  in 
the  morning  they  eat  their  pollenta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night 
their  soup,  and  after  it  bread  with  a  relish  of  some  sort  (comjxmatico). 
I  n  su|nmer  they  have  three  meals,  at  eight,  at  one,  and  in  the  evening ; 
but  the  fire  is  lighted  oidy  once  a  day,  for  dinner,  which  consists 
of  soup,  and  a  dish  of  salt  meat  or  dried  fish,  or  haricots,  or  greens, 
which  are  eaten  with  bread.  Salt  meat  enters  in  a  very  small  quantity 
into  this  diet,  for  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  pounds  of  salt  pork 
per  head  sufBce  amply  for  a  year's  provision ;  twice  a  week  a  small 
piece  of  it  is  put  into  the  soup.    On  Sundays  they  have  always  on 

marriage  with  Oiovacchino  Liandi,  the  29th  of  April  1835,  at  Porta  Veochia,  near 
Feecia: 

"  28  shiftis,  7  best  dresses  (of  particular  fabrics  of  silk),  7  dresses  of  printed 
cotton,  2  winter  working  dresses  {mezza  kina)^  3  summer  working  dresses  and 
{lettiooaU  (tnola),  3  white  potticoata,  6  aprons  of  printed  linen,  1  of  black  silk, 
1  of  black  merino,  9  coloured  working  aprons  {mola),  4  white,  8  coloured,  and 
3  silk,  handkerchiefs,  2  embroidered  veils  and  one  of  tulle,  3  towels,  14  pairs  of 
Htockings,  2  hats  (one  of  felt,  the  other  of  fine  straw) ;  2  cameos  set  in  gold,  2 
golden  earrings,  1  chaplet  with  two  Roman  silver  crowns,  1  coral  necklace  with 
its  cross  of  gold.  ...  All  the  richer  married  women  of  the  class  have,  besides, 
the  veUe  di  seia^  the  great  holiday  dress,  which  they  only  wear  four  or  five  timee 
in  their  lives." 
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the  tabje  a  disk  of  fresh  meat,  but  a  piece  which  weighs  only  a  pound 
or  a  pound  and  a  half  sufices  for  the  whole  family,  howerer  numerous 
it  may  be.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Tuscan  peasants 
generally  produce  olive  oil  for  their  own  consumption :  they  use 
it  not  only  for  lamps,  but  as  seasoning  to  all  the  vegetables  prepared 
for  the  table,  which  it  renders  both  more  savoury  and  more  nutritive. 
At  breakfast  their  food  is  bread,  and  sometimes  cheese  and  fruit ; 
at  supper,  bread  and  salad.  Their  drink  is  composed  of  the  inferior 
wine  of  the  country,  the  mneUa  or  fiqi^eUe  made  by  fermenting  in 
water  the  pressed  skins  of  the  grapes.  They  always,  however,  reserve 
a  little  of  their  best  wine  for  the  day  when  they  thresh  their  com,  and 
for  some  festivals  which  are  kept  in  families.  About  fifty  bottles 
of  vinella  per  annum  and  five  sacks  of  wheat  (about  1000  pounds 
of  bread)  are  considered  as  the  supply  necessary  for  a  full  grown 
man." 

The  remarks  of  Sismondi  on  the  moral  influences  of  this  state 
of  society  are  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  The  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  metayer  being  fixed  by  usage,  and  all  taxes  and  rates 
being  paid  by  the  proprietor,  "  the  metayer  has  the  advantages 
of  landed  property  without  the  burthen  of  defending  it.  It  is  the 
landlord  to  whom,  with  the  land,  belong  all  its  disputes:  the  tenant 
lives  in  peace  with  all  his  neighbours ;  between  him  and  them 
there  is  no  motive  for  rivalry  or  distrust,  he  preserves  a  good  under- 
standing with  them,  as  well  as  with  his  landlord,  with  the  tax- 
collector,  and  with  the  church  :  he  sells  little,  and  buys  little  ;  he 
touches  little  money,  but  he  seldom  has  any  to  pay.  The  gentlp  and 
kindly  character  of  the  Tuscans  is  often  spoken  of,  but  without 
sufficiently  remarking  the  cause  which  has  contributed  most  to 
keep  up  that  gentleness ;  the  tenure,  by  which  the  entire  class 
of  farmers,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population,  are  kept 
free  from  almost  every  occasion  for  quarrel."  The  fixity  of  tenure 
which  the  metayer,  so  long  as  he  fulfils  his  own  obligations,  possesses 
by  usage,  though  not  by  law,  gives  him  the  local  attachments, 
and  almost  the  strong  sense  of  personal  interest,  characteristic 
of  a  proprietor.  *'  The  metayer  lives  on  his  metairie  as  on  his 
inheritance,  loving  it  with  afiection,  labouring  incessantly  to  improve 
it,  confiding  in  the  future,  and  making  sure  that  his  land  will  be 
tilled  after  him  by  his  children  and  his  children's  children.  In  fact 
the  majority  of  metayers  live  from  generation  to  generation  on 
the  same  farm ;  they  know  it  in  its  details  with  a  minuteness 
which  the  feeling  of  property  can  alone  give.     The  plots  terraased 
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up,  one  above  the  other,  are  often  not  above  four  feet  wide ;  but 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  the  qualities  of  which  the  metayer  has 
not  studied.  This  one  is  dry,  the  other  is  cold  and  damp :  here 
the  soil  is  deep,  there  it  is  a  mere  crust  which  hardly  covers  the 
rock  ;  wheat  thrives  best  on  one,  rye  on  another  :  hero  it  would  be 
labour  wasted  to  sow  Indian  com,  elsewhere  the  soil  is  unfit  for 
beans  and  lupins,  further  of!  flax  will  grow  admirably,  the  edge  of 
this  brook  will  be  suited  for  hemp.  In  this  way  one  learns  with 
surprise  from  the  metayer,  that  in  a  space  of  ten  arpents,  the  soil, 
the  aspect,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  present  greater  variety 
than  a  rich  farmer  is  generally  able  to  distinguish  in  a  farm  of  five 
hxmdred  acres.  For  tiie  latter  knows  that  he  is  only  a  temporary 
occupant ;  and  moreover,  that  he  must  conduct  his  operations  by 
general  rules,  and  neglect  details.  But  the  experienced  metayer 
has  had  his  intelligence  so  awakened  by  interest  and  aflection, 
as  to  be  the  best  of  observers ;  and  with  the  whole  future  before 
him,  he  thinks  not  of  himself  alone,  but  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  Therefore,  when  he  plants  an  olive,  a  tree  which 
lasts  for  centuries,  and  excavates  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
in  which  he  plants  it  a  channel  to  let  out  the  water  by  which  it 
would  be  injured,  he  studies  all  the  strata  of  the  earth  which  he 
has  to  dig  out."  * 

§  4.  I  do  not  offer  these  quotations  as  evidence  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  metayer  system ;  but  they  surely  suffice  to  prove 
that  neither  "  land  miserably  cultivated  "  nor  a  people  in  **  the  most 
abject  poverty  "  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  it,  and  that  the 
unmeasured  vituperation  lavished  upon  the  system  by  English 
writers  is  grounded  on  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject. 

^  Of  the  inteUigenoe  of  this  intereeting  people,  M.  de  Sismondi  speaks  in  the 
most  favourable  terms.  Few  of  them  oan  read ;  but  there  is  often  one  member 
of  the  family  destined  for  the  priesthood,  who  reads  to  them  on  winter  evenings. 
Their  UnfruAge  differs  little  from  the  purest  Italian.  The  taste  for  improvisation 
in  vcise  is  general  "  The  peasants  of  the  Vale  of  Kievole  frequent  the  theatre 
in  summer  on  festival  days,  from  nine  to  eleven  at  night :  their  admission  oosts 
them  little  more  than  five  Fbnmoh  sons  [2^.].  Their  favourite  author  is  Alfieii ; 
the  whole  history  of  the^Atridie  is  familiar  to  these  people  who  cannot  read,  and 
who  seek  from  that  austere  poet  a  relaxation  from  their  rude  labours.**  Unlike 
most  rustics,  they  find  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  their  country.  **  In  the  hills  of 
the  vaJe  of  Nievole  there  is  in  front  of  every  house  a  threshing-ground,  seldom  of 
more  than  25  or  30  square  fathoms  ;  it  is  often  the  only  level  space  in  the  whole 
farm  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  terrace  which  commands  the  plains  and  the  valley, 
and  looks  out  upon  a  delightful  oountry.  Scarcely  ever  nave  I  stood  still  to 
admire  it,  without  the  meta3rer'8  coming  out  to  enjoy  my  admiration,  and  point 
out  with  bis  finger  the  beantlet  which  he  thought  might  have  escap^  my  notice. '* 
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I  look  upon  the  rural  economy  of  Italy  as  simply  so  much  additional 
evidence  in  favour  of  small  occupations  with  permanent  tenure.  It 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  those  two  elements, 
even  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  metayer 
contract,  in  which  the  motives  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
are  only  half  as  strong  as  if  he  farmed  the  land  on  the  same  footing 
of  perpetuity  at  a  money-rent,  either  fixed,  or  varying  according 
to  some  rule  which  would  leave  to  the  tenant  the  whole  benefit 
of  his  own  exertions.  The  metayer  tenure  is  not  one  which  we 
should  be  anxious  to  introduce  where  the  exigencies  of  society 
had  not  naturally  given  birth  to  it ;  but  neither  ought  we  to  be 
eager  to  abolish  it  on  a  mere  a  priori  view  of  its  disadvantages. 
If  the  system  in  Tuscany  works  as  well  in  practice  as  it  is  represented 
to  do,  with  every  appearance  of  minute  knowledge,  by  so  competent 
an  authority  as  Sismondi  ;  if  the  mode  of  living  of  the  people,  and 
the  size  of  farms,  have  for  ages  maintained  and  still  maintain  them- 
selves *  such  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  him,  it  were  to  be  regretted 
that  a  state  of  rural  well-being  so  much  beyond  what  is  realized  in 
most  European  countries,  should  be  put  to  hazard  by  an  attempt 
to  introduce,  under  the  guise  of  agricultural  improvement,  a  system 
of  money-rents  and  capitalist  fanners.  Even  where  the  metayers 
are  poor,  and  the  subdivision  great,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed,  as  of 
course,  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  better.  The  enlargement 
of  farms,  and  the  introduction  of  what  are  called  agricultural 
improvements,  usually  diminish  the  number  of  labourers  employed 
on  the  land  ;  and  unless  the  growth  of  capital  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures afEords  an  opening  for  the  displaced  population,  or  unless 
there  are  reclaimable  wastes  on  which  they  can  be  located, 
competition  will  so  reduce  wages,  that  they  will  probably  be  worse 
off  as  day-labourers  than  they  were  as  metayers. 

Mr.  Jones  very  properly  objects  against  the  French  Economists 
of  the  last  century,  that  in  pursuing  their  favourite  object  of  intro- 
ducing money-rents,  they  turned  their  minds  solely  to  putting 
farmers  in  the  place  of  metayers,  instead  of  transforming  the  existing 
metayers  into  farmers ;   which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely 

*  "  We  never,"  says  Sismondi,  *'  find  a  family  of  metayers  proposing  to  their 
landlord  to  divide  the  metaiiie,  unless  the  work  is  really  more  than  they  oan  do, 
and  they  feel  assured  of  retaining  the  same  enjoyments  on  a  smaller  piece  of 
ground.  We  never  find  several  sons  all  marrying,  and  forming  as  many  new 
families :  only  one  marries  and  ludertakes  the  charge  of  the  household  :  none 
of  the  others  marry  unless  the  first  is  childless,  or  unless  some  one  of  them  has 
the  offer  of  a  new  metairie. ' '   New  Prindplea  of  Political  Economy ,  book  iiL  ch.  A. 
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be  effected,  unless,  to  enable  the  metayers  to  save  and  become 
owners  of  stock,  the  proprietois  submit  for  a  considerable  time  to  a 
diminution  of  income,  instead  of  expecting  an  increase  of  it,  which 
has  generally  been  their  immediate  motive  for  making  the  attempt. 
If  this  transformation  were  effected,  and  no  other  change  made  in 
the  metayer's  condition ;  if,  preserving  all  the  other  rights  which 
usage  insures  to  him,  he  merely  got  rid  of  the  landlord's  claim  to 
half  the  produce,  paying  in  Heu  of  it  a  moderate  fixed  rent ;  he  would 
be  so  far  in  a  better  position  than  at  present,  as  the  whole,  instead 
of  only  half  the  fruits  of  any  improvement  he  made,  would  now 
belong  to  himself ;  but  even  so,  the  benefit  would  not  be  without 
alloy  ;  for  a  metayer,  though  not  himself  a  capitalist,  has  a  capitalist 
for  his  partner,  and  has  the  use,  in  Italy  at  least,  of  a  considerable 
(capital,  as  is  proved  by  the  excellence  of  the  farm  buildings  :  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  landowners  would  any  longer  consent  to 
peril  their  moveable  property  on  the  hazards  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise, when  assured  of  a  fixed  money  income  without  it.  Thus 
would  the  question  stand,  even  if  the  change  left  undisturbed  the 
metayer's  virtual  fixity  of  tenure,  and  converted  him,  in  fact,  into  a 
peasant  proprietor  at  a  quitrent.  But  if  we  suppose  him  converted 
into  a  mere  tenant,  displaceable  at  the  landlord's  will,  and  hable  to 
have  his  rent  raised  by  competition  to  any  amount  which  any  unfor- 
tunate being  in  search  of  subsistence  can  be  found  to  ofier  or  promise 
for  it ;  he  would  lose  all  the  features  in  his  condition  which  preserve 
it  from  being  deteriorated  ;  he  would  be  cast  down  frofti  his  present 
position  of  a  kind  of  half  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  would  sink  into 
a  cottier  tenant. 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF  COTTIERS 

§  1 .     By  the  general  appellation  of  cottier  tenure  I  shall  designate 
all  cases  without  exception  in  which  the  labourer  makes  his  contract 
for  land  without  the  intervention  of  a  capitalist  farmer,  and  in  whicli 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  especially  the  amount  of  rent,  are 
determined   not   by  custom  but  by  competition.    The  principal 
European  example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and  it  is  from  that 
country  that  the  term  cottier  is  derived.*    By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  might  until  very  latdy 
have  been  said  to  be  ^  cottier-tenants  ;  .except  so  far  as  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  constituted  an  exception.    There  was,  indeed,  a  nume- 
rous class  of  labourers  who  (we  may  presume  through  the*  refusal 
either  of  proprietors  or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  permit  anj 
further  subdivision)  had  been  unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants.    But,  from  the  deficiency  of 
capital,  the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land  was  so  universal,  that 
even  those  who  worked  as  casual  labourers  for  the  cottiers  or  for  such 
large  farmers  as  were  found  in  the  country,  were  usually  paid  not  in 
money,  but  by  permission  to  cultivate  for  the  season  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  generally  delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready  manured, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  conacre.    For  this  they  agreed  to  pay 
a  money  rent,  often  of  several  pounds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worked  out  in  labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 
The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  being  divided  into  two 

*  In  its  original  acceptation,  the  word  "  cottier  "  designated  a  class  of  suK 
tenants,  who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  from  the  small  farmers. 
But  the  usage  of  writers  has  lone  since  stretched  the  term  to  include  those  small 
farmers  themselves,  and  generally  all  peasant  farmers  whose  rents  are  deter- 
mined by  competition. 

^  ["  May  be  said  to  be  "  in  1st  ed.  (1848) ;  altered  as  above  in  5th  ed.  (1862U 
Similarly  the  account  of  the  labourers  in  the  following  sentences  was  changed 
from  the  present  to  the  past  tense.] 
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portions,  rent,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer ;  the  one  ib 
evidently  determined  by  the  other.  The  labourer  has  whatever  the 
landlord  does  not  take :  the  condition  of  the  labourer  depends  on 
the  amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being  regulated  by  competition, 
depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  demand  for  land,  and  the 
supply  of  it.  The  demand  for  land  depends  on  the  number  of 
competitors,  and  the  competitors  are  the  whole  rural  population. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation to  act  directly  on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England,  on  capital. 
Kent,  in  this  state  of  things,  depends  on  the  proportion  between 
population  and  land.  As  the  land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  population 
has  an  unlimited  power  of  increase ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,  the  competition  for  land  soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the  population  alive.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
capacity  of  population  to  increase  is  controlled,  either  by  custom, 
by  individual  prudence,  or  by  starvaticm  and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  cottier  tenancy  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  labouring 
class.  If  we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a  people  to  whom  a 
high  standard  of  comfort  was  habitual ;  whose  requirements  were 
such,  that  they  would  not  offer  a  higher  rent  for  land  than  would  leave 
them  an  ample  subsbtence,  and  whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
1^  no  unemployed  population  to  force  up  rents  by  competition, 
save  when  the  increasing  produce  of  the  land  from  increase  of  skill 
would  enable  a  higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  inconvenience ;  the 
cultivating  class  might  be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as  large 
a  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  hf  e,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.  They  would  not,  however,  while  their  rents  were 
arbitrary,  enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  metayers  on 
the  Tuscan  system  derive  from  their  connexion  with  the  land.  They 
would  neither  have  the  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to  their  landlords, 
nor  would  the  want  of  this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives  to 
l>odily  and  mental  exertion  which  act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a 
permanent  tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any  increased  value  given  to 
the  land  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  would  have  no  effect  but  to 
raise  the  rent  against  himself,  either  the  next  year,  or  at  farthest  when 
his  lease  expired.  The  landlords  might  have  justice  or  good  sense 
enough  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  competition 
woidd  give  them ;  and  different  landlords  would  do  so  in  different 
degrees.    But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a  class  oc  body  ot  men 
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will  act  in  opposition  to  their  immediate  pecuniary  interest ;  and 
even  a  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  a  certainty, 
for  when  a  person  is  considering  whether  or  not  to  undergo  a  present 
exertion  or  sacrifice  for  a  comparatively  remote  future,  the  scale 
is  turned  {  by  a  very  small  probability  that  the  fruit&  of  the 
exertion  or  of  the  sacrifice  will  be  taken  away  from  him.  The 
only  safeguard  against  these  uncertainties  would  be  the  growth  of 
a  custom,  insuring  a  permanence  of  tenure  in  the  same  occupant, 
without  liability  to  any  other  increase  of  rent  than  might  happen 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  general  sentiments  of  the  community.  The 
Ulster  tenant-right  is  such  a  custom.  The  very  considerable  sums 
which  outgoing  tenants  obtain  from  their  successors,  for  the  goodwill 
of  their  farms,*  in  the  first  place  actually  Umit  the  competition  for 
land  to  persons  who  have  such  sums  to  offer  :  while  the  same  fact 
also  proves  that  full  advantage  is  not  taken  by  the  landlord  of 
even  that  more  limited  competition,  since  the  landlord's  rent  does 
not  amount  to  the  whole  of  what  the  incoming  tenant  not  only  offers 
but  actually  pays.  He  does  so  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  rent 
will  not  be  raised ;  and  for  this  he  has  the  guarantee  of  a  custom, 
not  recognised  by  law,  but  deriving  its  binding  force  from  another 
sanction,  perfectiy  well  understood  in  Ireland.t  Without  one  or 
other  of  these  supports,  a  custom  limiting  the  rent  of  land  is  not 
likely  to  grow  up  in  any  progressive  community.  If  wealth  and 
population  were  stationary,  rent  also  would  generally  be  stationary, 
and  after  remaining  a  long  time  unaltered,  would  probably  come 
to  be  considered  unalterable.  But  all  progress  in  wealth  and 
population  tends  to  a  rise  of  rents.  Under  a  metayer  system  there 
is  an  established  mode  in  which  the  owner  of  land  is  sure  of 
participating  in  the  increased  produce  drawn  from  it.    But  on  the 

*  "  It  is  not  unoommon  for  a  tenant  without  a  lease  to  sell  the  bare  privilege 
of  oooupanoy  or  possession  of  his  farm,  without  any  visible  sign  of  improvement 
having  oeen  made  by  him,  at  from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twenty  and  even  forty 
years'  purchase  of  the  rent." — {Digest  of  Evidence  taken  by  Lord  Devon's  Com- 
mission^  Introductory  Chapter.)  The  compiler  adds,  '*  the  comparative  tran- 
quillity of  that  district  '*  (Ulster)  '*  may  perhaps  be  mainly  attributable  to 
this  fact." 

I  "  It  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  not  a  reimbursement  for  outlay  in- 
curred, or  improvements  effected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere  life  insurance  or 
purchase  of  immunity  from  outrage." — {Digest,  ut  supra,)  "  The  present 
tenant-right  of  Ulster  "  (the  writer  judiciously  remarks)  **  is  an  embryo  ct>py- 
hold,**  "  Even  there,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disregarded,  and  a  tenant  be  ejected 
without  having  received  the  price  of  his  goodwill,  outrages  are  generally  the 
consequence."---(Ch.  viiL)  "  The  disorganised  state  of  Tipperary,  and  the 
agrarian  oombioation  throughout  Ireland,  are  but  a  methodized  war  to  obtain 
the  Ulster  tenant-right." 
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cottier  system  he  can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the  contract, 
while  that  readjustment,  in  a  progressive  community,  would  almost 
always  be  to  his  advantage.  His  interest,  therefore,  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  any  custom  commuting  rent  into 
fixed  demand. 


a 


§  2.  Where  the  amount  of  rent  is  not  limited,  either  by  law  or 
custom,  a  cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages  of  the  worst  metayer 
system,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  advantages  by  which,  in  the  best 
forms  of  that  tenure,  they  are  compensated.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  cottier  agriculture  should  be  other  than  miserable.  There  is  not 
the  same  necessity  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should  be  so. 
Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint  on  population  competition  for  land  could 
be  kept  down,  and  extreme  poverty  prevented  ;  habits  of  prudence 
and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once  established,  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  maintaining  themselves  :  though  even  in  these  favourable 
circumstances  the  motives  to  prudence  would  be  considerably  weaker 
than  in  the  case  of  metayers,  protected  by  custom  (like  those  of 
Tuscany)  from  being  deprived  of  their  farms :  since  a  metayer  family, 
thus  protected,  could  not  be  impoverished  by  any  other  improvident 
multiplication  than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  famUy,  however  prudent 
and  self-restraining,  may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by  the 
consequences  of  the  multiplication  of  other  families.  Any  protection 
to  the  cottiers  against  this  evil  could  only  be  derived  from  a  salutary 
sentiment  of  duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class.  From  this 
source,  however,  tibey  might  derive  considerable  protection.  If  the 
habitual  standard  of  requirement  among  the  class  were  high,  a  young 
man  might  not  choose  to  offer  a  rent  which  would  leave  him  in  a 
worse  condition  than  the  preceding  tenant ;  or  it  might  be  the 
general  custom,  as  it  actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to  marry  until 
a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard  of  comfort  has  rooted  itself 
in  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  that  we  are  ever  called  upon  to 
consider  the  effects  of  a  cottier  system.  That  system  is  found  only 
where  the  habitual  requirements  of  the  rural  labourers  are  the 
lowest  possible ;  where  as  long  as  they  are  not  actually  starving, 
they  will  multiply  :  and  population  is  only  checked  by  the  diseases, 
and  the  shortness  of  life,  consequent  on  insufficiency  of  merely 
physical  necessaries.  This  was  ^  tiie  state  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.    When  a  people  have  sunk  into  this  state, 

*  r*  X9  DobappUy  "  until  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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and  still  more  when  they  have  been  in  it  from  time  immemorial, 
the  cottier  system  is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  emerging 
from  it.  When  the  habits  otthe  people  are  such  that  their  increase 
is  never  checked  but  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  bare  support, 
and  when  this  support  can  only  be  obtained  from  land,  all  stipulations 
and  agreements  respecting  amoimt  of  rent  are  merely  nominal ; 
the  competition  for  land  makes  the  tenants  undertake  to  pay  more 
than  it  is  possible  they  should  pay,  and  when  they  have  paid  all  they 
can,  more  almost  always  remains  due. 

''As  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  Irish  peasantry,"  said  Mr. 
Revans,  the  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Enquiry  Commission,* 
''  that  every  family  which  has  not  sufficient  land  to  yield  its  food  has 
one  or  more  of  its  members  supported  by  begging,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  every  endeavour  is  made  by  the  peasantry  to  obtain 
small  holdings,  and  that  they  are  not  influenced  in  their  biddings 
by  the  fertiUty  of  the  land,  or  by  their  ability  to  pay  the  rent,  but 
solely  by  the  ofier  which  is  most  likely  to  gain  them  possession. 
The  rents  which  they  promise,  they  are  almost  invariably  incapable 
of  paying  ;  and  consequently  they  become  indebted  to  those  under 
whom  they  hold,  almost  as  soon  as  they  take  possession.  They  give 
up,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  with  the 
exception  of  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes  for  a  subsistence ;  but  as  this 
is  rarely  equal  to  the  promised  rent,  they  constantly  have  against 
them  an  increasing  balance.  In  some  cases,  the  largest  quantity  of 
produce  which  their  holdings  ever  yielded,  or  which,  under  their 
system  of  tillage,  they  could  in  the  most  favourable  seasons  be  made 
to  yield,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  rent  bid  ;  consequently,  if  the 
peasant  fulfilled  his  engagement  with  his  landlord,  which  he  is  rarely 
able  to  accomplish,  he  w^uld  till  the  ground  for  nothing,  and  give 
his  landlord  a  premium  for  being  allowed  to  till  it.  On  the  sea- 
coast,  fishermen,  and  in  the  northern  counties  those  who  have 
looms,  frequently  pay  more  in  rent  than  the  market  value  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  land  they  hold.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
they  would  be  better  without  Land  under  such  circumstances.  But 
fishing  might  fail  during  a  week  or  two,  and  so  might  the  demand 
for  the  produce  of  the  loom,  when,  did  they  not  possess  the  land 
upon  which  their  food  is  grown,  they  might  starve.  The  fuU  amount 
of  the  rent  bid,  however,  is  rarely  paid.     The  peasant  remains 

*  Evils  of  the  SkUe  of  Ireland,  their  Causes  and  their  Bemedy.  Page  10. 
A  pamphlet  containing,  among  other  things,  an  excellent  digest  and  selectioD 
of  evidence  from  the  mass  collected  by  the  Commission  presided  over  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately. 
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constantly  in  debt  to  his  landlord  ;  his  miserable  possessions — the 
wretched  clothing  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery,  which  his  wretched  hovel 
contains,  would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  standing  and  generally 
accumulating  debt.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in  arrear, 
and  their  excuse  for  not  paying  more  is  destitution.  Should  the 
produce  of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be  more  than  usually  abundant, 
or  should  the  peasant  by  any  accident  become  possessed  of  any 
property,  his  comforts  cannot  be  increased  ;  he  cannot  indulge  in 
better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity  of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be 
increased,  neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better  clothed.  The  ac- 
quisition must  go  to  the  person  under  whom  he  holds.  The  accidental 
addition  will  enable  him  to  reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  be  the  bound  of  his  expectation." 
As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  intensity  of  competition  for  land, 
and  of  the  monstrous  heights  which  it  occasionally  forced  up  the 
nominal  rent ;  we  may  cite  from  the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,*  a  fact  attested  by  Mr.  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for 
Kerry :  *'  I  have  known  a  tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with,  worth  502.  a  year  :  I  saw  the  competition  get 
up  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared  the  tenant  at  4501." 

§  3.  In  such  a  condition,  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount 
of  industry  or  prudence,  and  what  lose  by  any  recklessness  ?  If  the 
landlord  at  any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights,  the  cottier  would  not 
be  able  even  to  live.  If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  produce 
of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  he  prudently  abstained  from  producing  mouths 
to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gain  would  be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his 
landlord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children,  they  would  still  be  fed 
first,  and  the  landlord  could  only  take  what  was  left.  Almost  alone 
amongst  mankind  the  cottier  is  in  this  condition,  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  either  better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were  indus- 
trious or  prudent,  nobody  but  his  landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is  lazy 
or  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  expense.  A  situation  more 
devoid  of  motives  to  either  labour  or  self-command,  imagination 
itself  cannot  conceive.  The  inducements  of  free  human  beings  are 
taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not  substituted.  He  has  nothing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except  being  dispossessed  of  his  holding, 
and  against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the  idtima  ratio  of  a  defensive 
civil  war.    Rocldsm  and  Whiteboyism  were  ^  the  determination  of 

•  Et*idtnce,  p.  8C1.  *  ['*  Are  **  until  the  5th  ocL  (1862).] 
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a  people  who  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but  a  daily 
meal  of  the  lowest  description  of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode  in  which  opinions 
are  formed  on  the  most  important  problems  of  human  nature  and 
life,  to  find  public  instructors  of  the  greatest  pretension,  imputing  the 
backwardness  of  Irish  industry,  and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
people  in  improving  their  condition,  to  a  peculiar  indolence  and 
insouciance  in  the  Celtic  race  ?  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping 
from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences 
on  the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diver- 
sities of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  differences. 
What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insouciant  when  things  are  so 
arranged,  that  they  derive  no  advantsCge  from  forethought  or  exer- 
tion 7  If  such  are  the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live 
and  work,  what  wonder  if  the  listlessness  and  indifference  so 
engendered  are  not  shaken  off  the  first  moment  an  opportunity 
offers  when  exertion  would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is  very  natural  that 
a  pleasure-loving  and  sensitively  organized  people  like  the  Irish, 
should  be  less  addicted  to  steady  routine  labour  than  the  English, 
because  Ufe  has  more  excitements  for  them  independent  of  it ;  but 
they  are  not  less  fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the  French, 
nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans,  or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
organization  is  precisely  that  in  which,  by  adequate  inducements, 
it  is  easiest  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion.  It  speaks  nothing 
against  the  capacities  of  industry  in  human  beings,  that  they  will  not 
exert  themselves  without  motive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
England  or  America,  than  the  Irish  ;  but  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  multitudes  who  till  the  soil  of  India,  are  in  a  condition 
sufficiently  analogous  to  the  cottier  S3rstem,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  different  from  it,  to  render  the  comparison  of  the  two 
a  source  of  some  instruction.  In  most  parts  of  India  there  are, 
and  perhaps  have  always  been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the 
landlord  and  the  peasant :  the  landlord  being  generally  the  sovereign, 
except  where  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument,  conceded  his  rights  to 
an  individual,  who  becomes  his  representative.  The  payments, 
however,  of  the  peasants,  or  ryots  as  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland,  by  competition.  Though  the 
customs  locally  obtaining  were  infinitely  various,  and  though  practi- 
cally no  custom  could  be  maintained  against  the  sovereign's  will, 
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there  was  always  a  rule  of  some  sort  common  to  a  neighbourhood  ; 
the  collector  did  not  make  his  separate  bargain  with  the  peasant, 
but  assessed  each  according  to  the  rule  adopted  for  the  rest.  The 
idea  was  thus  kept  up  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  tenant,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  a  right  to  permanent  possession ;  and  the  anomaly  arose 
of  a  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  peasant-farmer,  co-existing  with  an 
arbitrary  power  of  increasing  the  rent. 

When  the  Mogul  government  substituted  itself  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  India  for  the  Hindoo  rulers,  it  proceeded  on  a  different 
principle.  A  minute  survey  was  made  of  the  land,  and  upon  that 
survey  an  assessment  was  founded,  fixing  the  specific  payment  due 
to  the  government  from  each  field.  If  this  assessment  had  never 
been  exceeded,  the  ryots  would  have  been  in  the  comparatively 
advantageous  position  of  peasant-proprietors,  subject  to  a  heavy, 
but  a  fixed  quit-rent.  The  absence,  however,  of  any  real  protection 
against  illegal  extortions,  rendered  this  improvement  in  thebr  con- 
dition rather  nominal  than  real ;  and,  except  during  the  occasional 
accident  of  a  humane  and  vigorous  local  administrator,  the  exactions 
had  no  practical  limit-but  the  inability  of  the  ryot  to  pay  more. 

It  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  the  English  rulers  of  India 
succeeded;  and  they  were,  at  an  early  period,  struck  with  the 
importance  of  putting  an  end  to  this  arbitrary  character  of  the  land-> 
revenue,  and  imposing  a  fixed  limit  to  the  government  demand. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  Mogul  valuation.  It  has  been 
in  general  the  very  rational  practice  of  the  English  Qovemment  in 
India  to  pay  little  regard  to  what  was  laid  down  as  the  theory  of  the 
native  institutions,  but  to  inquire  into  the  rights  which  existed  and 
were  respected  in  practice,  and  to  protect  and  enlarge  those.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  it  blundered  grievously  about  matters  of  fact, 
and  grossly  misunderstood  the  usages  and  rights  which  it  found 
existing.  Its  mistakes  arose  from  the  inability  of  ordinary  minds  to 
imagine  a  state  of  social  relations  fundamentally  different  from  those 
with  which  they  are  practically  familiar.  England  being  accus- 
tomed to  great  estates  and  great  landlords,  the  English  rulers  took 
it  for  granted  that  India  must  possess  the  like ;  and  looking  round  for 
flome  set  of  people  who  might  be  taken  for  the  objects  of  their  search, 
they  pitched  upon  a  sort  of  tax-gatherers  called  zemindars.  **  The 
zemindar,^  says  the  philosophical  historian  of  India,*  **  had  some 
of  the  attributes  which  belong  to  a  landowner ;  he  collected  the 
rents  of  a  particular  district,  he  governed  the  cultivators  of  that 

«  Hill's  History  of  British  India,  book  vL  oh.  & 
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district,  lived  in  comparative  splendour,  and  his  son  succeeded  him 
when  he  died.  The  zemindars,  therefore,  it  was  inferred  without 
delay,  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  landed  nobility  and 
gentry  of  India.  It  was  not  considered  that  the  zemindars,  though 
they  collected  the  rents,  did  not  keep  them ;  but  paid  them  all  away 
with  a  small  deduction  to  the  government.  It  was  not  considered 
that  if  they  governed  the  ryots,  and  in  many  respects  exercised 
over  them  despotic  power,  they  did  not  govern  them  as  tenants  of 
theirs,  holding  their  lands  either  at  will  or  by  contract  under 
them.  The  possession  of  the  ryot  was  an  hereditary  possession  ; 
from  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the  zemindar  to  displace  him  ; 
for  every  farthing  which  the  zemindar  drew  from  the  ryot,  he  was 
boimd  to  account ;  and  it  was  only  by  fraud,  if,  out  of  all  that  he 
collected,  he  retained  an  ana  more  than  the  small  proportion 
which,  as  pay  for  collection,  he  was  permitted  to  receive." 

"  There  was  an  opportunity  in  India,"  continues  the  historian, 
'*  to  which  the  history  of  the  world  presents  not  a  parallel.  Next 
after  the  sovereign,  the  immediate  cultivators  had,  by  far,  the 
greatest  portion  of  interest  in  the  soil.  For  the  rights  (such  as 
they  were)  of  the  zemindars,  a  complete  compensation  might  have 
easily  been  made.  The  generous  resolution  was  adopted,  of 
sacrificing  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  sovereign.  The  motives  to  improvement  which  property 
gives,  and  of  which  the  power  was  so  justly  appreciated,  might 
have  been  bestowed  upon  those  upon  whom  they  would  have 
operated  with  a  force  incomparably  greater  than  that  with  which 
they  could  operate  upon  any  other  class  of  men  :  they  might  have 
been  bestowed  upon  those  from  whom  alone,  in  every  country,  the 
principal  improvements  in  agriculture  must  be  derived,  the 
immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil.  And  a  measure  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  noblest  that  ever  were  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  any  country,  might  have  helped  to  compensate  the  people  of 
India  for  the  miseries  of  that  misgovemment  which  they  had  so 
long  endured.  But  the  legislators  were  English  aristocrats ;  and 
aristocratical  prejudices  prevailed." 

The  measure  proved  a  total  failure,  as  to  the  main  effects  whicb 
its  well-meaning  promoters  expected  from  it.  Unaccustomed  to 
estimate  the  miode  in  which  the  operation  of  any  given  institution 
is  modified  even  by  such  variety  of  circumstances  as  exists  within  a 
single  kingdom,  Uiey  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  creat^fd, 
throughout  the  Bengal  provinces,  English  landlords,  and  it  prove<l 
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that  they  had  only  created  Irish  ones.  The  new  landed  aristocracy 
disappointed  every  expectation  built  upon  them.  They  did  nothing 
for  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  but  everything  for  their  own 
ruin.  The  same  pains  not  being  taken,  as  had  been  taken  in  Ireland, 
to  enable  landlords  to  defy  the  conseqiXences  of  their  improvidence, 
nearly  the  whole  land  of  Bengal  had  to  be  sequestrated  and  sold, 
for  debts  or  arrears  of  revenue,  and  in  one  generation  most  of  the 
ancient  zemindars  had  ceased  to  exist.  Other  families,  mostly  the 
descendants  of  Calcutta  money  dealers,  or  of  native  officials  who 
had  enriched  themselves  under  the  British  government,  now  occupy 
their  place ;  and  live  as  useless  drones  on  the  soil  which  has  been 
given  up  to  them.  Whatever  the  government  has  sacrificed  of  its 
pecuniary  claims,  for  the  creation  of  such  a  class,  has  at  the  best 
been  wasted.^ 

In  the  parts  of  India  into  which  the  British  rule  has  been  more 
recently  introduced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided  of  endowing  .a 
useless  body  of  great  landlords  with  gifts  from  the  public  revenue. 
In  most  parts  of  the  Madras  and  in  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
the  rent  is  paid  directly  to  the  government  by  the  immediate 
cultivator.  In  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  the  government 
makes  its  engagement  with  the  village  conmiunity  collectively, 
determining  the  share  to  be  paid  by  each  individual,  but  holding 
them  jointly  responsible  for  each  other's  default.  But  in  the  greater 
part  of  India,  the  inmiediate  cultivators  have  not  obtained  a  per- 
petuity of  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent.  The  government  manages  the 
land  on  the  principle  on  which  a  good  Irish  landlord  manages  his 
estate  :  not  putting  it  up  to  competition,  not  asking  the  cultivators 

'  [In  the  origiiutl  text  there  next  came  the  following  passages  :  "  But  in 
t  his  ill  judsed  measure  there  was  one  redeeming  point,  to  which  may  probably 
be  ancribea  aQ  the  progress  which  the  Bengal  provinces  have  since  made  in 
production  and  in  amount  of  revenue.  The  ryots  were  reduced,  indeed,  to 
the  rank  of  tenants  of  the  zemindar ;  but  tenants  with  fixity  of  tenure.  The 
rpnt«  were  left  to  the  zemindars  to  fix  at  their  discretion ;  but  once  fixed,  were 
never  more  to  be  altered.  This  is  now  the  law  and  practice  of  landed  tenure, 
in  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  British  Indian  dominions. 

"  In  the  parts  of  Lndia  into  which  the  British  rule  has  been  more  recently 
introduced,  the  blunder  has  been  avoided  of  endowing  a  useless  body  of  great 
landlotds  with  gilts  from  the  public  revenue ;  but  along  with  the  evil,  the  good 
also  has  been  left  undone.  The  government  has  done  less  for  the  ryots  than 
it  has  required  to  be  done  for  them  by  the  landlords  of  its  creation. 

These  were  omitted  (as  incorrect— see  note  of  1871»  infra,  p  328)  in  the  3rd 
ed.  (1862).  In  that  edition  was  added  the  reference  to  Madras  and  Bombay, 
with  the  statement  that  '*  the  rent  on  each  class  of  land  is  fixed  in  perpetuity." 
'fhis  incorrect  statement  was  struck  out  of  the  4^h  ^*  (1967),  and  the  reference 
CO  the  North-Westem  Provinces  i^ded.J 
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what  they  will  promise  to  pay,  but  determining  for  itself  what  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  defining  its  demand  accordingly.  In  many 
districts  a  portion  of  the  cultivators  are  considered  as  tenants  of  the 
rest,  the  government  making  its  demand  from  those  only  (often  a 
numerous  body)  who  are  'looked  upon  as  the  successors  of  the 
original  settlers  or  conquerors  of  the  village.  Sometimes  the  rent 
is  fixed  only  for  one  year,  sometimes  for  three  or  five ;  but  the 
uniform  tendency  of  present  policy  is  towards  long  leases,  extending, 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  to  a  term  of  thirty  years.  This 
arrangement  has  not  existed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  have  shown  by 
experience,  how  far  the  motives  to  improvement  which  the  long 
lease  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  cultivators,  fall  short  of  the  influence 
of  a  perpetual  settlement.  *  But  the  two  plans,  of  annual  settlements 
and  of  short  leases,  are  irrevocably  condemned.  They  cbjl  only  be 
said  to  have  succeeded,  in  comparison  with  the  unlimited  oppression 
which  existed  before.  They  are  approved  by  nobody,  and  were 
never  looked  upon  in  any  other  Ught  than  as  temporary  arrange- 
ments, to  be  abandoned  when  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  tiie 
capabilities  of  the  country  should  afford  data  for  something  more 
permanent.^ 

*  [1871]  Since  this  was  written,  the  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Indian  government  of  oonyerting  the  long  leases  of  the  northern  provinoes  into 
perpetual  tenures  at  fixed  rents. 

'  [See  Appendix  M.     Indian  Tenures.] 
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§  1.    When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  written  and 
published,^  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  a  cottier  popula- 
tion, was  to  the  English  Government  the  most  urgent  of  practical 
questions.    The  majority  of  a  population  of  eight  milUons,  having 
long  grovelled  in  helpless  inertness  and  abject  poverty  under  the 
cottier  system,  reduced  by  its  operation  to  mere  food  of  the  cheapest 
description,  and  to  an  incapacity  of  either  doing  or  willing  anything 
for  the  improvement  of  their  lot,  had  at  last,  by  the  failure  of  that 
lowest  quality  of  food,  been  plunged  into  a  state  in  which  the 
alternative  seemed  to  be  either  death,  or  to  be  permanently  sup- 
ported by  other  people,  or  a  radical  change  in  the  economical 
arrangements  under  which  it  had  hitherto  been  their  misfortune  to 
live.     Such  an  emergency  had  compelled  attention  to  the  subject 
from  the  legislature  and  from  the  nation,  but  it  could  hardly  be 
said  with  much  result ;  for,  the  evil  having  originated  in  a  system 
of  land  tenancy  which  withdrew  from  the  people  every  motive  to 
industry  or  thrift  except  the  fear  of  starvation,  the  remedy  provided 
by  Parliament  was  to  take  away  even  that,  by  conferring  on  them  a 
legal  claim  to  eleemosynary  support :    while,  towards  correcting 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  nothing  was  done,  beyond  vain  complaints, 
though  at  the  price  to  the  national  treasury  of  ten  millions  sterling 
for  the  delay. 

"  It  is  needless,"  (I  observed)  "  to  expend  any  argument  m 
proving  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  economical  evils  of  Ireland 
is  the  cottier  sjrstem ;  that  while  peasant  rents  fixed  by  competition 
are  the  practice  of  the  country,  to  expect  industry,  useful  activity, 
any  restraint  on  population  but  death,  or  any  the  smaUest  diminution 
of  poverty,  is  to  look  for  figs  on  thistles  and  grapes  on  thorns.    If 

*  [These  worda  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1862),  and  the  following  sentences 
changed  from  the  preeent  to  the  past  tense.  ] 
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our  practical  statesmen  are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this  fact ; 
or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it  in  theory,  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
feeUng  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of  founding  upon  it  any  course 
of  conduct ;  there  is  still  another,  and  a  purely  physical  consideration, 
from  which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape.  If  the  one  crop 
on  which  the  people  have  hitherto  supported  themselves  continues 
to  be  precarious,  either  some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be  given 
to  agricultural  skill  and  industry,  or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no 
longer  feed  anything  like  its  present  population.  The  whole 
produce  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permanently  in  existence  the  whole  of  its  people  : 
and  they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual  charge  on  the  taxation 
of  the  empire,  until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emigration  or  by 
starvation  to  a  number  corresponding  with  the  low  state  of  their 
industry,  or  unless  the  means  are  found  of  making  that  industry 
much  more  productive." 

^  Since  these  words  were  written,  events  unforeseen  by  any  one 
have  saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  frotn  the  embarrassments 
which  would  have  been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indifference  and 
want  of  foresight.  Ireland,  under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
longer  supply  food  to  its  population  :  Parliament,  by  way  of  remedy, 
applied  a  stimulus  to  population,  but  none  at  all  to  production  ;  the 
help,  however,  which  had  not  been  provided  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  by  political  wisdom,  came  from  an  unexpected  source. 
Self-supporting  emigration — the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
effect  on  the  voluntary  principle  and  on  a  gigantic  scale  (the 
expenses  of  those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the  earnings  of 
those  who  went  before)  has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  population 
down  to  the  number  for  which  the  existing  agricultural  system  can 
find  employment  and  support.  The  census  of  1851,  compared  with 
that  of  1841,  showed  in  roimd  numbers  a  diminution  of  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census  (of  1861)  shows  a 
further  diminution  of  about  half  a  million.  The  Irish  having  thus 
found  the  way  to  that  flourishing  continent  which  for  generations 
will  be  capable  of  supporting  in  undiminished  comfort  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
having  learnt  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrestrial  paradise  beyond  the 
ocean,  as  a  sure  refuge  both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  however 

^  [TMs  and  the  next  two  paragraphs  date  from  the  3nl  ed.  (1852),  and  take 
the  place  of  the  whole  of  the  original  §  2.] 
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much  the  employment  for  agricultural  labour  may  hereafter-  be 
diminished  by  the  general  introduction  throughout  Ireland  of 
English  farming — or  even  if,  like  the  county  of  Sutherland,  all 
Ireland  should  be  turned  into  a  grazing  farm — the  superseded 
people  would  migrate  to  America  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  as 
free  of  cost  to  the  nation,  as  the  million  of  Irish  who  went  thither 
during  the  three  years  previous  to  1851.  Those  who  think  that  the 
land  of  a  country  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand  landowners, 
and  that  as  long  as  rents  are  paid,  society  and  government  have 
fulfilled  their  function,  may  see  in  this  consummation  a  happy  end 
to  Irish  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  is  the  human  mind  now  in  a  condition, 
in  which  such  insolent  pretensions  can  be  maintained.  The  land 
of  Ireland,  the  land  of  every  country,  belongs  to  the  people  of  that 
country.  The  individuals  called  landowners  have  no  right,  in 
morality  and  justice,  to  anything  but  the  rent,  or  compensation  for 
its  saleable  value.  With  regard  to  the  land  itself,  the  paramount 
consideration  is,  by  what  mode  of  appropriation  and  of  cultivation 
it  can  be  made  most  useful  to  the  collective  body  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  owners  of  the  rent  it  may  be  very  convenient  that  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  justice  in  the  country  where  they 
and  their  ancestors  have  lived  and  sufiered,  should  seek  on  another 
continent  that  property  in  land  which  is  denied  to  them  at  home. 
But  the  legislature  of  the  empire  ought  to  regard  with  other  eyes  the 
forced  expatriation  of  millions  of  people.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  quit  the  country  en  masse  because  its  Government  will 
not  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the  Gk)veniment  is  judged 
and  condemned.  There  is  no  necessity  for  depriving  the  landlords 
of  one  farthing  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  their  legal  rights ;  but 
justice  requires  that  the  actual  cultivators  should  be  enabled  to 
l)ecome  in  Ireland  what  they  will  become  in  America — ^proprietors 
of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 

Good  policy  requires  it  no  less.  Those  who,  knowing  neither 
Ireland  nor  any  foreign  country,  take  as  their  sole  standard  of 
social  and  economical  excellence  English  practice,  propose  as.  the 
single  remedy  for  Irish  wretchedness,  the  transformation  of  the 
cottiers  into  hired  labourers.  But  this  is  rather  a  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  Irish  agriculture,  than  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  status  of  a  day-labourer  has  no  charm  for  infusing 
forethought,  frugality,  or  self-restraint,  into  a  people  devoid  of 
them.    If  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  universally  changed  into 
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receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
people  remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four  or  five  miUions  of 
people  living  as  day-labourers  in  the  same  wretched  manner  in  which 
as  cottiers  they  lived  before ;  equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every 
comfort,  equally  reckless  in  multiplication,  and  even,  perhaps, 
equally  listless  at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not  be  dismissed 
in  a  body,  and  if  they  could,  dismiflsal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
them  peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in  industry  and  providence 
have  everything  to  learn — who  are  confessedly  among  the  most 
backward  of  European  populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — ^require 
for  their  regeneration  the  most  powerful  incitements  by  which 
those  virtues  can  be  stimulated  :  and  there  is  no  stimulus  as  yet 
comparable  to  property  in  land.  A  permanent  interest  in  the  soil 
to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost  a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousness  :  against  over-population,  though  not  infaUible,  it  is 
the  best  preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it  failed,  any  other 
plan  would  probably  fail  much  more  egregiously ;  the  evil  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  merely  economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its  requirements  to  that  of  India. 
In  India,  though  great  errors  have  from  time  to  time  been  committed, 
no  one  ever  proposed,  under  the  name  of  agricultural  improvement, 
to  eject  the  ryots  or  peasant  farmers  from  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for,  has  been  through  making 
their  tenure  more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  difference  of  opinion 
is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who  think 
that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The  same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland : 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases,  under  such  landlords 
as  are  sometimes  to  be  foimd,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in  Ireland. 
But  then  they  must  be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of  cottierism.  During  the 
existence  of  cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been  long ;  twenty- 
one  years  and  three  lives  concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a  higher  amount  than  could  be 
paid,  so  that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could  by  any  exertion 
acquire,  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of  a  lease  was 
nearly  nominal.  In  India,  the  government,  where  it  has  not 
imprudently  made  over  its  proprietary  rights  to  the  Eemindais,^ 
is  able  to  prevent  this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the  landlord,  it  can 
fix  the  rent  according  to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  individual 
'  [This  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Srd  ed.  (1852).] 
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landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed  by  competition,  and  the  competitors 
are  a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence,  nominal  rents  are  in- 
evitable, unless  the  population  is  so  thin,  that  the  competition 
itself  is  only  nominal.  The  majority  of  landlords  will  grasp  at 
immediate  money  and  immediate  power ;  and  so  long  as  they 
find  cottiers  eager  to  offer  them  everjrthing,  it  is  useless  to  rely 
on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious  practice  by  a  considerate 
self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus  to  improvement  than  a 
long  lease :  not  only  because  the  longest  lease,  before  coming  to 
an  end,  passes  through  all  the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  all ;  but  for  more  fundamental  reasons.  It  is  very  shallow, 
even  in  pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of  the  influence  of 
imagination  :  there  is  a  virtue  in  '*  for  ever  "  beyond  the  longest 
term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term  is  long  enough  to  include  children, 
and  all  whom  a  person  individually  cares  for,  yet  until  he  has 
reached  that  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which  the  public 
good  (which  also  includes  perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  ascen- 
dancy over  his  feelings  and  desires,  he  wiU  not  exert  himself  with 
the  same  ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  estate,  his  interest  in 
which  diminishes  in  value  every  year.  Besides,  while  perpetual 
tenure  is  the  general  rule  of  landed  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  a  tenure  for  a  limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  as  a  something  of  inferior  consideration  and  dignity,  and 
inspires  less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attachment  to  it  when 
obtained.  But  where  a  country  is  under  cottier  tenure,  the  question 
of  perpetuity  is  quite  secondary  to  the  more  important  point,  a 
limitation  of  the  rent.  Bent  paid  by  a  capitalist  who  farms  for 
profit,  and  not  for  bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to  competition ; 
rent  paid  by  labourers  cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a  state  of 
civilization  and  improvement  which  labourers  have  nowhere  yet 
reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  under  such  a  tenure.  Peasant 
rents  ought  never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  discretion  of  the 
landlord  :  either  by  custom  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fixed ;  and  where  no  mutually  advantageous  custom, 
such  as  the  metayer  system  of  Tuscany,  has  established  itself, 
reason  and  experience  recommend  that  they  should  be  fixed  by 
authority  :  thus  changing  the  rent  into  a  quit-rent,  and  the  farmer 
into  a  peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrying  this  change  into  efiect  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  accomplish  the  complete  abolition  of  cottier  tenancy,  the  mode 
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whicli  most  obviously  suggests  itself  is  the  direct  one  of  doing 
the  thing  outright  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  making  the  whole  land 
of  Ireland  the  property  of  the  tenants,  subject  to  the  rents  now  really 
paid  (not  the  nominal  rent),  as  a  fixed  rent  charge.  This,  under  the 
name  of  **  fixity  of  tenure,"  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  Repeal 
Association  during  the  most  successful  period  of  their  agitation ; 
and  was  better  expressed  by  Mr.  Conner,  its  earliest,  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  most  indefatigable  apostle,*  by  the  words,  "  a  valuation 
and  a  perpetuity."  In  such  a  measure  there  would  not  have  been 
any  injustice,  provided  the  landlords  were  compensated  for  the 
present  value  of  the  chances  of  increase  which  they  were  prospectively 
required  to  forego.  The  rupture  of  existing  social  relations  would 
hardly  have  been  more  violent  than  that  efiected  by  the  ministers 
Stein  and  Hardenberg  when,  by  a  series  of  edicts,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  they  revolutionized  the  state  of  landed 
property  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  left  their  names  to  posterity 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  country.  To  enlightened 
foreigners  writing  on  Ireland,  Von  Raumer  and  Gustave  de 
Beaumont,  a  remedy  of  this  sort  seemed  so  exactly  and  obviously 
what  the  disease  required,  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  it  was  that  the  thing  was  not  yet  done. 

This,  however,  would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  a  complete 
expropriation  of  the  higher  classes  of  Ireland  :  which,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  would  be  perfectly 
warrantable,  but  only  if  it  were  the  sole  means  of  efiecting  a  great 
public  good.  In  the  second  place,  that  there  should  be  none  but 
peasant  proprietors,  i&  in  itself  far  from  desirable.  Large  farms, 
cultivated  by  large  capital,  and  owned  by  persons  of  the  best  educa- 
tion which  the  country  can  giv^,  persons  qualified  by  instruction 
to  appreciate  scientific  discoveries,  and  able  to  bear  the  delay  and 
risk  of  costly  experiments,  are  an  important  part  of  a  good 
agricultural  system.  Many  such  landlords  there  are  even  in  Ireland  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  public  misfortune  to  drive  them  from  their  posts. 
A  large  proportion  also  of  the  present  holdings  are  probably  still 
too  small  to  try  the  proprietary  system  under  the  greatest  advantages; 
nor  are  the  tenants  always  the  persons  one  would  desire  to  select 
as  the  first  occupants  of  peasant-properties.  There  are  numbers 
of  them  on  whom  it  would  have  a  more  beneficial  efiect  to  give 

*  Author  of  numerous  pamphlets,  entitled  True  Political  Economy  of 
Ireland,  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Two  Letters  on  the  Rackrent  Oppression 
of  Ireland,  and  others.  Mr.  Conner  has  been  an  agitator  on  the  subject 
smoe  1832. 
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them  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  landed  property  by  industry  and 
frugality,  than  the  property  itself  in  immediate  possession.^ 

There  are,  however,  much  milder  measures,  not  open  to  similar 
objections,  and  which,  if  pushed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  would  realize  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  object  sought.  One  of  them  would  be,  to  enact  that  whoever 
reclaims  waste  land  becomes  the  owner  of  it,  at  a  fixed  quit-rent 
equal  to  a  moderate  interest  on  its  mere  value  as  waste.  It  would 
of  course  be  a  necessary  part  of  this  measure,  to  make  compulsory 
on  landlords  the  surrender  of  waste  lands  (not  of  an  ornamental 
character)  whenever  required  for  reclamation.  Another  expedient, 
and  one  in  which  individuals  could  co-operate,  would  be  to  buy 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  land  offered  for  sale,  and  sell  it  again 
in  small  portions  as  peasant-properties.    A  Society  for  this  purpose 

*  [Here  was  diopt  out,  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  seotion  of 
the  original  text : 

**  {  5.  Some  persond  who  desire  to  avoid  the  term  fixity  of  tenure,  but  who 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  some  measure  oo>extensive  with  the  whole  country, 
have  proposed  the  universal  adoption  of  *  tenant-right'  Under  this  equivocal 
phrase,  two  things  are  confounded.  What  it  commonly  stands  for  in  Irish 
discussion,  is  the  Ulster  practice,  which  is  in  fact,  fixity ^of  tenure.  It  supposes 
a  customary,  though  not  a  legal,  limitation  of  the  rent ;  without  which  the 
tenant  evidentlv  could  not  acquire  a  beneficial  and  saleable  interest.  Its 
existence  is  highly  salutary,  and  is  one  principal  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
Ulster  in  efficiency  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing a  minuter  sub-division  of  holdings  than  in  the  other  provinces.  But 
to  convert  this  customary  limitation  of  rent  into  a  legal  one,  and  to  make  it 
universal,  would  be  to  establish  a  fixity  of  tenure  by  law,  the  objections  to  which 
have  already  been  stated.  . 

'*  The  same  appellation  (tenant  right)  has  of  late  years  been  applied,  more 
particularly  in  England,  to  something  altogether  dififerent,  and  falhng  as  much 
Hhort  of  the  exigency,  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Ulster  custom  would  exceed 
it.  This  English  tenant  right,  with  which  a  high  agricultural  authority  has 
connected  his  name  by  emleavouring  to  obtain  for  it  legislative  sanction, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  the  landlord 
should  make  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  *  unexhausted  improvements.* 
This  is  certainly  very  desirable,  but  provides  only  for  the  case  of  capitalist 
farmers,  and  of  improvements  made  by  outlay  of  money ;  of  the  worth  and 
cost  of  which,  an  experienced  land  agent  or  a  jury  of  farmers  could  accurately 
judge.  The  improvements  to  be  looked  for  from  peasant  cultivators  are  the 
result  not  of  money  but  of  their  labour,  applied  at  such  various  times  and  in 
such  minute  portions  as  to  be  incapable  of  judicial  appreciation.  For  such 
labour,  compensation  could  not  be  given  on  any  principle  but  that  of  pajring 
to  Uie  tenant  the  whole  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  when  he 
received  it,  and  when  he  gave  it  up :  which  would  as  effectually  annihilate 
the  right  of  property  of  the  landlord  as  if  the  rent  had  been  fixed  in  perpetuity, 
while  it  would  not  offer  the  same  inducements  to  the  cultivator,  who  improves 
from  affection  and  passion  as  much  as  from  calculation,  and  to  whom  his  own 
land  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  the  most  liberal  possible  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  it. "I 
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was  at  one  time  projected  (though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  Tinsuccessful)  on  the  principles,  so  far  as  applicable,  of 
the  Freehold  Land  Societies,  which  have  been  so  successfully 
established  in  England,  not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes.^ 

\  This  is  a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may  be  employed  in 
renovating  the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland,  not 
only  without  sacrifice  but  with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society, 
which  pr€iceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advantageous  to  the  tenant, 
is  an  iostance  of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be  stimulated  to  do, 

*  [little  more  than  this  remained  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1862) — ^modified  to  its 
present  shape  in  the  5th  (1862) — of  the  arsument  in  lavonr  of  measures  of 
reclamation  of  waste  land  which  occupied  nve  pages  in  the  original  edition. 
It  opened  thus :  "  There  is  no  need  to  extend  them  to  all  the  population,  or  all 
the  land.  It  is  enough  if  there  be  land  available,  on  which  to  locate  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  pop^tion,  that  the  remaining  area  of  the  country  shall  not 
be  required  to  maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  compatible  mth  large 
farming  and  hired  labour.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  obvious  resource  in 
the  waste  lands ;  which  are  happily  so  extensive,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  so  improvable,  as  to  afford  a  means  by  which,  without  making  the  present 
tenants  proprietors,  nearly  the  whole  surplus  population  might  be  converted 
into  peasant  proprietors  elsewhere.*' 

After  this  argument  came  the  following  account  of  tiie  English  experiments 
associated  with  the  name  of  Feargus  O'Connor :  "  There  are  yet  other  means, 
by  which  not  a  little  could  be  done  in  the  dissemination  of  peasant  proprietors 
over  even  the  existing  area  of  cultivation.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an 
experiment  in  progress,  in  more  than  one  part  of  England,  for  the  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors.  The  project  is  of  Chartist  origm,  and  its  first  colony  is 
now  in  full  operation  near  Bickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  {4an  is  as 
follows : — Funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  vested  in  a  joint-stook 
company.  With  part  of  these  funds  an  estate  of  several  hundred  acres  was 
bought.  This  estate  was  divided  into  portions  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres,  on 
each  of  which  a  house  was  erected  by  the  Association.  These  holdings  were 
let  to  select  labourers,  to  whom  also  such  sums  were  advanced  as  were  thought 
to  amoimt  to  a  sufficient  capital  for  cultivation  by  spade  labour.  An  annual 
payment,  affording  to  the  Company  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  outlay, 
was  laid  on  the  several  holdings  as  a  fixed  quit-rent,  never  in  any  circum- 
stances to  be  raised.  The  tenants  are  thus  proprietors  from  the  first,  and  their 
redemption  of  the  quit-rent,  by  saving  from  the  produce  of  their  labour,  is 
desired  and  calculated  upon. 

"  The  originator  of  this  experiment  appears  to  have  successfully  repeil'Ki 
(before  a  tribunal  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  the  imputations  which  were  lavished  upon  his  project, 
and  upon  his  mode  of  executing  it»  Should  its  issue  ultimately  be  unfavourable, 
the  cause  of  failure  will  be  in  the  details  of  management,  not  in  the  principle. 
These  well-conceived  arrangements  afford  a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may 
co-operate  in  renovating  Ac."  In  the  first  edition  it  was  said  that  "  at  present 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  "  the  issue  would  be  unfavorable ;  and  in 
the  second  the  reference  was  inserted  to  the  parliamentary  enquiry.  For  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  National  Land  Company,  see  L.  Jebb,  SmaU  HMings, 
(1907),  p.  121.] 
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by  a  sufficient  assiirance  that  what  they  do  will  be  for  their  own 
advantage.  It  is  not  even  indispensable  to  adopt  perpetuity  as  the 
rule ;  long  leases  at  moderate  rents,  like  those  of  the  Waste  Land 
Society,  would  suffice,  if  a  prospect  were  held  out  to  the  fanners  of 
being  allowed  to  purchase  their  farms  with  the  capital  which  they 
might  acquire,  as  the  Society's  tenants  were  so  rapidly  acquiring 
under  the  influence  of  its  beneficent  system.*  When  the  lands 
were  sold,  the  funds  of  the  association  would  be  liberated,  and  it 
might  recommence  operations  in  some  other  quarter. 

§  2.^    Thus  far  I  had  written  in  1856.    Since  that  time  the 

great  crisb  of  Irish  industry  has  made  further  progress,  and  it  is 

necessary  to  consider  how  its  present  state  affects  the  opinions, 

on  prospects  or  on  practical  measures,  expressed  in  the  previous 

part  of  this  chapter. 

*  [1857]  Though  this  society,  during  the  years  suooeeding  the  famine,  was 
foroed  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  the  memory  of  what  it  aocompUshed  ought  to  be 
preserredL  The  following  is  an  extract  in  the  Proceedings  of  Lord  Devon's 
Commission  (page  84)  from  the  report  made  to  the  society  in  1845,  by  their 
intelligent  manager,  Colonel  Robinson : — 

*'  Two  hmuired  and  forty-five  tenants,  many  of  whom  were  a  few  years  since 
in  a  state  bordezinff  on  pauperism,  the  occupiers  of  small  holdings  ai  from  ten 
to  twenty  plantation  acres  each,  have,  by  their  own  free  labour,  mth  the 
society's  aid,  improved  their  farms  to  the  value  of  43962. ;  6052.  having  been 
added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  172.  18«.  per  tenant  for  the  whole 
term,  and  S,  9«.  for  the  past  year ;  the  benefit  of  which  improvements  each 
tenant  will  enjoy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  a  thirty-one  years'  lease. 

*'  These  245  tenants  and  their  families  have,  by  spade  industry,  reclaimed 
and  brought  into  cultivation  1032  plantation  acres  of  land,  previously  unpro- 
ductive mountain  waste,  upon  which  they  grew,  last  year,  crops  valued  by 
competent  practical  persons  at  38962.,  being  in  the  proportion  of  152.  18«.  each 
tenant ;  and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now 
actually  upon  the  estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  present  prices  of  the 
neighbouring  markets,  at  41622., of  which  13042.  has  been  added  since  February 
I8&,  being  at  the  rate  of  162.  19«.  for  the  whole  period,  and  52.  6«.  for  the  last 
year ;  during  which  time  their  stock  has  thus  increased  in  value  a  sum  equal  to 
their  present  annual  rent ;  and  by  the  statistical  tables  and  returns  referred  to 
in  |n«vious  reports,  it  is  proved  that  the  tenants,  in  general,  improve  their 
little  farms,  and  increase  their  cultivation  and  crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  of  available  working  persons  of  both  sexes  of  wnich  their 
families  consist.'*' 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  superior  amount  of  gross,  and 
even  of  net  produce,  raised  bv  small  farming  under  any  tolerable  system  of 
landed  tenure ;  and  it  is  worthv  of  attention  that  the  industry  and  zeal  were 
greatest  among  the  smaller  holders ;  Colonel  Robinson  noticing,  as  exceptions 
to  the  remarkable  and  rapid  progress  of  improvement,  some  tenants  who  wore 
"  oooapants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty  acres,  a  class  too  often  deficient  in  the 
enduring  industry  indispensable  for  tSie  successful  prosecution  of  mountain 
improvements. " 

>  [A  brief  section,  begmning  thus,  was  added  in  the  5th  edL  (1862).  This 
was  omitted,  and  the  present  {  2  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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The  principal  change  in  the  situation  consists  in  the  great  diminu- 
tion, holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  extinction,  of  cottier  tenure. 
The  enormous  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  and  increase 
in  those  of  a  medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical  returns,  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  general  fact,  and  all  testimonies  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*  It  is  probable  that  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports  of  Ireland  from  the 
products  of  tillage  to  those  of  pasturage,  would  of  itself  have  sufficed 
to  bring  about  this  revolution  in  tenure.    A  grazing  farm  can  only  be 

*  There  is,  however,  ft  partial  counter-current,  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any 
public  notice.  "  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous,  but  sufficiently  so  to  do 
much  mischief,  have,  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into  possession  of 
land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all  classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the  duties  of  a 
landlord's  position.  These  are  small  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequently  combined  with  money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have 
succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scraping  together  as  much  money  as 
will  enable  them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  These  people  never 
think  of  turning  farmers,  but,  proud  of  their  position  as  landlords,  proceed  to 
turn  it  to  the  utmost  account.  An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice 
lately.  The  tenants  on  the  property  were,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  state.  Within  that  period  their 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times  ;  and  it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  priest  of  the  district,  nearly  double  its  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  proprietor's  reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  who  were  formerly  in 
tolerable  comfort,  are  now  reduced  to  poverty :  two  of  them  have  left  the 
property  and  squatted  near  an  adjacent  turf  bog,  where  they  exist  trusting  for 
support  to  occasional  jobs.  If  this  man  is  not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself 
through  the  deterioration  of  his  pro})erty,  but  meantime  he  has  been  getting 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case. 
The  scandal  which  such  occurrences  cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transactions 
of  a  wholly  different  and  perfectly  legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  mercy  for  all  parties. 

"  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  rid  of  cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  neu- 
tralized by  the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  land  of  Ireland  is  held  under  long  leases ;  the  rent  received,  when  the 
lease  is  of  long  standing,  being  generally  greatly  under  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  land  thus  held  is  cultivated  by  the  owner  of 
the  lease  :  instead  of  this,  he  sublets  it  at  a  rackrent  to  small  men,  and  lives 
on  the  excess  of  the  rent  which  he  receives  over  that  which  he  pays.  Some  of 
these  leases  are  always  running  out ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  close,  the 
middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  the  land  than,  at  any  cost  of  permanent 
deterioration,  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  the  unexpired  period  of  the 
term.  For  this  purpose  the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  answer  his  turn. 
Middlemen  in  this  position  are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants,  as  the 
landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them  ;  and  the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  tenant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  The  movement  is  of  limited  dimensions, 
but  it  does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutralizes  the  general  tendcnc}-. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  system  will  reproduce  itself ;  that  the 
same  motives  which  led  to  the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetuate  the 
class  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Landowners  are  now  perfectly  alive  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  however  convenient  for  a  time  ;  and  a 
clause  against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  matter  of  course  in  every  lease/' — 
{Private  Communication  from  Professor  Caimes.) 
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managed  by  a  capitalist  farmer,  or  by  the  landlord.  But  a  change 
involving  so  great  a  displacement  of  the  population  has  been 
immensely  facilitated  and  made  more  rapid  by  the  vast  emigration, 
as  well  as  by  that  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland  by  any 
Government,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act;  the  best  provisions 
of  which  have  since,  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  been 
permanently  incorporated  into  the  social  system  of  the  country. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  now  farmed  either  by  the  landlords,  or  by  small  capitalist  farmers. 
That  these  farmers  are  improving  in  circumstances,  and  accumu- 
lating capital,  there  is  considerable  evidence,  in  particular  the  great 
increase  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  which  they  are  the  principal 
customers.  So  far  as  that  class  is  concerned,  the  chief  thing  still 
wanted  is  security  of  tenure,  or  assurance  of  compensation  for 
improvements.  The  means  of  supplying  these  wants  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  most  competent  minds;  Judge 
Longfield's  address,  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and  the  sensation 
created  by  it,  are  an  era  in  the  subject,  and  a  point  has  now  been 
reached  when  we  may  confidently  expect  that  within  a  very  few 
years  something  efiectual  will  be  done. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  is  the  condition  of  the  displaced  cottiers, 
so  far  as  they  have  not  emigrated ;  and  of  the  whole  class  who 
subsist  by  agricultural  labour,  without  the  occupation  of  any  land  ? 
As  yet,  their  state  is  one  of  great  poverty,  with  but  slight  prospect  of 
improvement.  Money  wages,  indeed,  have  risen  much  above  the 
wretched  level  of  a  generation  ago :  but  the  cost  of  subsistence 
has  also  risen  so  much  above  the  old  potato  standard,  that  the 
real  improvement  is  not  equal  to  the  nominal ;  and  according  to  the 
l>est  information  to  which  I  have  access,  there  is  little  appearance 
of  an  improved  standard  of  living  among  the  class.  The  population, 
in  fact,  reduced  though  it  be,  is  still  far  beyond  what  the  country 
can  support  as  a  mere  grazing  district  of  England.  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  strictly  true  that,  if  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  are 
to  be  maintained  at  home,  it  can  only  be  either  on  the  old  vicious 
system  of  cottierism,  or  as  small  proprietors  growing  their  own 
food.  The  lands  which  will  remain  under  tillage  would,  no  doubt, 
if  sufficient  security  for  outlay  were  given,  admit  of  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  labourers  by  the  small  capitalist  farmers ;  and  this, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  judges,  might  enable  the  country 
to  support  the  present  number  of  its  population  in  actual  existence. 
But  DO  one  will  pretend  that  this  resource  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
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them  in  any  condition  in  which  it  is  fit  th^t  the  great  body  of  the 
peasantry  of  a  country  should  exist.  Accordingly  the  emigration, 
which  for  a  time  had  fallen  off,  has,  under  the  additional  stimulus 
of  bad  seasons,  revived  in  all  its  strength.  It  is  calculated  that 
within  the  year  1864  not  less  than  100,000  emigrants  left  the  Irish 
shores.  As  far  as  regards  the  emigrants  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  or  the  general  interests  of  the  human  race,  it  would  be 
folly  to  regret  this  result.  The  children  of  the  immigrant  Irish 
receive*  the  education  of  Americans,  and  enter,  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  country  of  their 
descent,  into  the  benefits  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  In  twenty 
or  thirty  years  they  are  not  mentally  distinguishable  from  other 
Americans.  The  loss,  and  the  disgrace,  are  England's :  and  it  is 
the  English  people  and  government  whom  it  chiefly  concerns  to 
ask  themselves,  how  far  it  will  be  to  their  honour  and  advantage 
to  retain  the  mere  soil  of  Ireland,  but  to  lose  its  inhabitants.  With 
the  present  feelings  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  direction  which  their 
hope  of  improving  their  condition  seems  to  be  permanently  taking, 
England,  it  is  probable,  has  only  the  choice  between  the  depopula- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  labouring 
population  into  peasant  proprietors.  The  truly  insular  ignorance 
of  her  public  men  respecting  a  form  of  agricultural  economy  which 
predominates  in  nearly  every  other  civilized  country,  makes  it  only 
too  probable  that  she  wiU  choose  the  worse  side  of  the  alternative. 
Yet  there  are  germs  of  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  peasant 
proprietors  on  Irish  soil,  which  require  only  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
legislator  to  foster  them ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  private  communication  by  my  eminent  and  valued  friend, 
Professor  Caimes : — 

*'  On  the  sale,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  of  the  Thomond, 
Portarlington,  and  Kingston  estates,  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  it  was  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  occupying 
tenants  purchased  the  fee  of  their  farms.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what  foUowed  that  proceeding— 
whether  the  purchasers  continued  to  farm  their  small  properties, 
or  under  the  mania  of  landlordism  tried  to  escape  from  their  former 
mode  of  life.  But  there  are  other  facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  this 
question.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  tenant-right  prevails, 
the  prices  given  for  the  goodwill  of  a  farm  are  enormous.  The 
following  figures,  taken  from  the  schedule  of  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newry,  now  passing  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court , 
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will  give  an  idea,  but  a  very  inadequate  one,  of  the  prices  which  this 
meie  customary  right  generally  fetches. 

**  Statement  showing  the  prices  at  which  the  tenant-right  of 
certain  farms  near  Newry  was  sold  : — 


Pnrchase-mon^ 

Acres.                     Rent 

of  tenant-right. 

Lot  1 

23 

.     £74 

. .      . .       £  33 

2 

24 

77 

. .      . .         240 

3 

13 

39       .. 

..      ..         110 

4 

14 

34       .. 

..      ..           86 

5 

10 

33 

. .      . .         172 

6 

6 

13 

....           75 

7 

8 

.       26       .. 

. .      . .         130 

8 

11 

33 

. .      . .         130 

9 

2 

5 

6 

110 


£334 


£980 


**  The  prices  here,  represent  on  the  whole  about  three  years* 
purchase  of  the  rental :  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  gives  but  an  in- 
adequate idea  of  that  which  is  frequently,  indeed  of  that  which 
is  ordinarily,  paid.  The  right,  being  purely  customary,  will  vary 
in  value  with  the  confidence  generally  reposed  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  landlord.  In  the  present  instance,  circumstances  have 
come  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  which  give  reason  to  believe  that  the  confidence 
in  this  ease  was  not  high;  consequently,  the  rates  above  given 
may  be  taken  as  considerably  under  those  which  ordinarily  prevail. 
Cases,  as  I  am  informed  on  the  highest  authority,  have  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  come  to  light,  also  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  in  which  the  price  given  for  the  tenant-right  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  fee  of  the  land.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
people  should  be  found  to  give,  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  for  land  which  is  still  subject  to  a  good  round  rent.  Why, 
it  win  be  asked,  do  they  not  purchase  land  out  and  out  for  the 
same,  or  a  slightly  larger,  sum  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  I 
believe  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  land  laws.  The  cost 
of  transferring  land  in  small  portions  is,  relatively  to  the  purchase 
money,  very  considerable,  even  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court; 
while  the  goodwill  of  a  farm  may  be  transferred  without  any  cost 
at  all.  The  cheapest  conveyance  that  could  be  drawn  in  that 
Court,  where  the  utmost  economy,  consistent  with  the  present 
mode  of  remunerating  legal  services,  is  strictly  enforced,  would, 
irrespective  of  stamp  duties,  cost  101. — a  very  sensible  addition  to 
the  purchase  of  a  small  peasant  estate :   a  conveyance  to  transfer 
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a  thousand  acres  might  not  cost  more,  and  would  probably  not 
cost  much  more.     But,  in  truth,  the  mere  cost  of  conveyance 
represents  but   the  least   part  of   the   obstacles   which   exist    to 
obtaining  land  in  small  portions.    A  far  more  serious  impediment 
is  the  complicated  state  of  the  ownership  of  land,  which  renders 
it  frequently  impracticable  to  subdivide  a  property  into   such 
portions  as  woidd  bring  the  land  within  the  reach  of  small  bidders. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  however,  lies  in  measures  of  a 
more  radical  sort  than  I  fear  it  is  at  all  probable  that  any  House  of 
Commons  we  are  soon  likely  to  see  would  even  with  patience  con- 
sider.   A  registry  of  titles  may  succeed  in  reducing  this  complex 
condition  of  ownership  to  its  simplest  expression ;   but  where  real 
complication  exists,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  mere 
simplicity  of  form ;  and  a  registry  of  titles — ^while  the  powers  of  dis- 
position at  present  enjoyed  by  landowners  remain  undiminished, 
while  every  settler  and   testator  has  an  almost  unbounded  licence 
to  multiply  interests  in  land,  as  pride,  the  passion  for  dictation, 
or  mere  whim  majl'  suggest — will,  in  my  opinion,  fail  to  reach  the 
root  of  the  evil.    The  effect  of  these  circumstances  is  to  place  an 
immense  premium  upon  large  dealings  in  land — ^indeed  in  most 
cases  practically  to  preclude  all  other  than  large  dealings ;    and 
while  this  is  the  state  of  the  law,  the  experiment  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, it  is  plain,  cannot  be  fairly  tried.     The  facts,  however, 
which  I  have  stated,  show,  I  think,  conclusively,  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  the  introduction  of 
this  system." 

I  have  concluded  a  discussion,  which  has  occupied  a  space 
almost  disproportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  this  work ;  and  I 
here  close  the  examination  of  those  simpler  forms  of  social  economy 
in  which  the  produce  of  the  land  either  belongs  undividedly  to  one 
class,  or  is  shared  only  between  two  classes.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  produce,  among 
labourers,  landlords,  and  capitalists ;  and  in  order  to  connect 
the  coming  discussions  as  closely  as  possible  with  those  which  Iiave 
now  for  some  time  occupied  us,  I  shall  commence  with  the  subject 
of  Wages.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  N.    IrUh  Agrarian  DeveUypfnenL] 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OF  WAGES 

§  1.  Under  the  head  of  Wages  are  to  be  considered,  first, 
the  causes  which  determine  or  influence  the  wages  of  labour  gene- 
rally, and  secondly,  the  differences  that  exist  between  the  wages 
of  different  employments.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  these  two 
classes  of  considerations  separate ;  and  in  discussing  the  law  of 
wages,  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  as  if  there  were  no  other 
kind  of  labour  than  common  unskilled  labour  of  the  average  degree 
of  hardness  and  disagreeableness. 

Wages,  Hke  other  things,  may  be  regulated  either  by  competition 
or  by  custom.  In  this  country  there  are  few  kinds  of  labour  of 
which  the  remuneration  would  not  be  lower  than  it  is,  if  the  employer 
took  the  full  advantage  of  competition*  Competition,  however, 
must  be  regarded,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  as  the  principal 
regulator  of  wages,  and  custom  or  individual  character  only  as 
a  modifying  circumstance,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  slight 
degree.^ 

Wages,  then,  depend  mainly  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labour ;  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  on  the  proportion  between 
population  and  capital.  By  population  is  here  meant  the  number 
only  of  the  labouring  class,  or  rather  of  those  who  work  for  hire ; 
and  by  capital  only  circulating  capital,  and  not  even  the  whole  of 
that,  but  the  part  which  is  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of 
labour.     To  this,  however,  must  be  added  all  funds  which,  without 

*  [The  present  text  of  this  paragraph  dates  from  the  3rd  od.  (1852).  The 
origiaal  text  ran,  after  the  word  **  custom  "  :  "  but  the  last  is  not  a  oommon 
cajse.  A  custom  on  the  subject,  even  il  established,  could  not  easily  maintain 
ilHplf  unaltered  in  any  other  than  a  stationary  state  of  society.  An  increase  or  a 
lalting  off  in  the  demand  for  labour,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  labouring 
population,  could  hardly  fail  to  engender  a  oomx>etition  which  would  break  down 
any  custom  respecting  wages,  by  giving  either  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  a  strong 
direct  interest  in  infringing  it.  We  may  at  all  events  speak  of  the  wages  of 
labour  as  determined,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  by  competition."] 
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forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants,  and  all  other  unproductive 
labourers.  There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  expressing  by  one 
familiar  term,  the  aggregate  of  what  has  been  called  the  wages-fund 
of  a  country :  and  as  the  wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to  overlook  the  smaller  and  leas 
important  part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on  population 
and  capital.  It  will  be  convenient  to  employ  this  expression, 
remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as  elliptical,  and  not  as  a 
literal  statement  of  the  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only  depend 
upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  population,  but  cannot, 
under  the  rule  of  competition,^  be  afiected  by  anything  else.  Wages 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate)  cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase 
of  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring  labourers,  or  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall,  except  either 
by  a  diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  paid,^ 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  in  apparent  contradiction 
to  this  doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  high  when 
trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any  particular  employ- 
ment is  more  pressing,  and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when  there  is 
a  brisk  demand  for  the  commodity  produced ;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagnation  :  then  workpeople  are 
dismissed,  and  those  who  are  retained  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  :  though  in  these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  capital 
than  before.  This  is  true ;  and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure  and  disguise  the  operation  of 
general  causes :  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  the  piindples 
laid  down.  Capital  which  the  owner  does  not  employ  in  purchaaing 
labour,  but  keeps  idle  in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the  labourers, 
for  the  time  being,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  AU  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in  this  state.  A  manufacturer, 
finding  a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity,  forbears  to  employ 
labourers  in  increasing  a  stock  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold  goods, 
then  at  least  he  must  of  necessity  pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for 

][  [The  qualiEcation  inserted  in  Srd  ed.  (1852).] 
-  [See  Appendix  O.     The  Wages  Fund  Doctrine,] 
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line  of  them.  But  no  on«  expects  either  ol  these  states  to  \i 
irmaneot ;  if  he  did,  he  would  at  the  first  opportunity  remoTe  h 
ipital  to  some  other  occupation,  in  which  it  would  still  contint 
>  employ  labour.  The  capital  remains  unemployed  for  a  tim 
jring  which  the  labour  market  is  ovetatocked,  and  wages  fa] 
fterwards  the  demand  revives,  and  perhaps  becomes  unuauall 
risk,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  his  commodity  even  faab 
tan  he  can  produce  it :  his  whole  capital  is  then  brought  inl 
implete  efficiency,  and  if  he  is  able,  he  borrows  capital  in  additio] 
hich  would  otherwise  have  gone  into  some  other  employmen 
t  such  times  wages,  in  his  particular  occupation,  rise.  If  n 
ippose,  what  in  strictness  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  that  oi 
:  these  fits  of  briskness  or  of  stagnation  should  aSect  all  occupatioi 
:  die  same  time,  wages  altogether  might  undergo  a  rise  or  a  fa) 
hese,  however,  are  but  temporary  fluctuations :  the  capital  no 
ing  idle  will  next  year  be  in  active  employment,  that  which  is  th 
B&r  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  will  in  its  turn  be  locke 
p  in  crowded  warehouses ;  and  woges-in  these  several  departmen 
ill  ebb  and  flow  accordingly :  but  nothing  can  permanentiy  alb 
eneral  wages,  except  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  capital  itse 
ilways  meaning  by  the  term,  the  funds  of  all  sorts  devoted  to  tl 
ayment  of  labour)  compared  with  the  quantity  of  labour  oSerit 
self  to  be  hired. 

Again,  it  is  another  common  notion  that  high  prices  make  hi| 
ages ;  because  the  producers  and  dealers,  being  better  ofi,  ce 
fEord  to  pay  more  to  their  labourers,  I  have  already  said  that 
risk  demand,  which  causes  temporary  high  prices,  causes  ab 
imporary  high  wages.  But  high  prices,  in  themselves,  can  on 
use  wages  if  the  dealers,  receiving  more,  are  induced  to  save  moi 
od  make  an  addition  to  their  capital,  or  at  least  to  their  pnrchasi 
f  labour.  This  is  indeed  likely  enough  to  be  the  case ;  and  if  tl 
igh  prices  came  direct  from  heaven,  or  even  from  abroad,  tl 
ibouring  class  might  be  benefited,  not  by  the  high  prices  then 
slves,  but  by  the  increase  of  capital  occasioned  by  them.  Tl 
ftme  effect,  however,  is  often  attributed  to  a  high  price  which 
he  resnlt  of  restrictive  laws,  oi  which  is  in  some  way  or  other  to  1 
Aid  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  community ;  they  bavit 
0  greater  means  than  before  to  pay  it  with.  High  prices  of  th 
ort,  if  they  benefit  one  class  of  labourers,  can  only  do  so  at  tl 
ipenie  of  others ;  since  if  the  dealers  by  receiving  high  prio 
re  enabled  to  make  greater  savings,  or  otherwise  increase  the 
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purchases  of  labour,  all  other  people  by  paying  those  high  prices  have 
their  means  of  saving,  or  of  purchasing  labour,  reduced  in  an  equal 
degree ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  accident  whether  the  one  alteration 
or  the  other  will  have  the  greatest  efiect  on  the  labour  market. 
Wages  will  probably  be  temporarily  higher  in  the  employment  in 
which  prices  have  risen,  and  somewhat  lower  in  other  employments  : 
in  which  case,  while  the  first  half  of  the  phenomenon  excites  notice, 
the  other  is  generally  overlooked,  or  if  observed,  is  not  ascribed  to 
the  cause  which  really  produced  it.  Nor  will  the  partial  rise  of 
wages  last  long :  for  though  the  dealers  in  that  one  employment 
gain  more,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  room  to  employ  a  greater 
amount  of  savings  in  their  own  business :  their  increasing  capital 
will  probably  flow  over  into  other  employments,  and  there  counter- 
balance the  diminution  previously  ma3e  in  the  demand  for  labour 
by  the  diminished  savings  of  other  classes. 

Another  opinion  often  maintained  is,  that  wages  (meaning  of 
course  money  wages)  vary  with  the  price  of  food ;  rising  when  it 
rises,  and  falling  when  it  f^lls.  This  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  only 
partially  true  ;  and  in  so  far  as  true,  in  no  way  affects  the  dependence 
of  wages  on  the  proportion  between  capital  and  labour :  since  the 
price  of  food,  when  it  afiects  wages  at  all,  affects  them  through  that 
law.  Dear  or  cheap  food,  caused  by  variety  of  seasons,  does  not 
affect  wages  (unless  they  are  artificially  adjusted  to  it  by  law  or 
charity)  :  or  rather,  it  has  some  tendency  to  affect  them  in  the 
contrary  way  to  that  supposed ;  since  in  times  of  scarcity  people 
generally  compete  more  violently  for  employment,  and  lower  the 
labour  market  against  themselves,  feut  dearness  or  cheapness  of 
food,  when  of  a  permanent  character;,  and  capable  of  being  calculated 
on  beforehand,  may  affect  wages.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  labourers 
have,  as  is  often  the  case,  no  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  in 
working  condition,  and  enable  them  barely  to  support  the  ordinary 
number  of  children,  it  follows  that  if  food  grows  permanently  dearer 
without  a  rise  of  wages,  a  greater  number  of  the  children  will  pre- 
maturely die ;  and  thus  wages  will  be  ultimately  higher,  but  only 
because  the  niunber  of  people  will  be  smaller,  than  if  food  had 
remained  cheap.  But,  secondly,  even  though  wages  ^ere  high 
enough  to  admit  of  food's  becoming  more  costly  without  depriving 
the  labourers  and  their  families  of  necessaries ;  though  they  could 
bear,  physically  speaking,  to  be  worse  off,  perhaps  they  would  not 
consent  to  be  so.  They  might  have  habits  of  comfort  which  were  to 
them  119  nw^9^nes,  and  sooner  than  forego  which,  they  would  put 


additional  restraint  on  their  power  of  multiplication  ;  bo  that 
igea  would  rise,  not  by  increase  of  deaths  but  by  diminution  of 
-ths.  In  these  cases,  then,  wages  do  adapt  themselves  to  the 
ice  of  food,  though  after  an  interval  of  almost  a  generation.  Hi.  i 
cardo  considers  these  two  cases  to  comprehend  all  cases.  He^ 
jumes  that  there  is  everywhere  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  :  either 
e  lowest  with  which  it  is  physically  possible  to  keep  up  the  popnla- 
m,  or  the  lowest  with  which  the  people  will  choose  to  do  so.  To 
Is  minimum  he  assumes  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  always 
ids  ;  that  they  can  never  be  lower,  beyond  the  length  of  time 
pired  for  a  diminished  rate  of  increase  to  make  itself  felt  and  can 
ver  long  continue  higher.  This  aesumption  contains  sufficient 
ith  to  render  it  admissible  for  the  purposes  of  abstract  science ; 
d  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Ricardo  draws  from  it,  namely,  that 
iges  in  the  long  run  rise  and  fall  with  the  permanent  price  of  food, 

like  almost  all  his  conclusions,  true  hy pathetically,  that  is,  grant- 
;  the  suppositions  from  which  he  sets  out.     But  in  the  application 

practice,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  minimum  of  which 

speaks,  especially  when  it  is  not  a  physical,  but  what  may  be 
■med  a  moral  minimum,  is  itself  liable  to  _vaiy.  If  wages  were 
eviously  so  high  that  th6y  could  bear  reduction,  to  which  the 
Btacle  was  a  high  standard  of  comfort  habitual  among  the  labourers, 
rise  in  the  price  of  food,  or  any  other  disadvantageous  change  in 
sir  circumstances,  may  operate  in  two  ways  :  it  may  correct  iteelf 

a  rise  of  wages  brought  about  through  a  gradual  eSect  on  the 
udential  check  to  population  ;  or  it  may  permanently  lower  the 
uidard  of  living  of  the  class,  in  case  their  previous  habits  in  respect 

population  prove  stronger  than  their  previous  habits  in  respect 
comfort.  In  thatcase  the  injury  done  to  them  will  be  permanent, 
d  theii  deteriorated  condition  will  become  a  new  minimum, 
iding  to  perpetuate  itself  as  the  more  ample  minimum  did  beAire. 

is  to  be  feared  that  of  the  two  modes  in  which  the  cause  may 
erate,  the  last  is  the  most  frequent,  or  at  all  events  sufficiently  so 

render  all  propositions  ascribing  a  self-repairing  quality  to  the 
[amities  which  befall  the  labouring  classes  practically  of  no  vaUdity. 
lere  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  ciicnmstancea  of  the  &gn- 
Itural  laboorers  in  England  have  more  than  once  in  oui  history 
stained  great  permanent  deterioration,  from  causes  which  operated 

diminishing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  which,  if  population  had 
cTcised  its  power  of  self-adjustment  in  obedience  to  the  previous 
tndard  of  comfort,  could  only  have  had  a  temporary  effect :   but 
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\Lnhappily  the  poverty  in  which  the  class  was  plunged  during  a  long 
series  of  years  brousht  that  previous  standard  into  disuse  :  and  the 
next  generation,  growing  up  ^thout  having  possessed  those  pristine 
comforts,  multiphed  in  turn  without  any  attempt  to  retrieve  them.* 
The  converse  case  occurs  when,  by  improvements  in  agriculture, 
the  repeal  of  com  laws,  or  other  such  causes,  the  necessaries  of  the 
labourers  are  cheapened,  and  they  are  enabled,  with  the  same 
wages,  to  command  greater  comforts  than  before.    Wages  wiU  not 
fall  immediately ;  it  is  even  possible  that  they  may  rise ;  but  they 
will  faU  at  last,  so  as  to  leave  the  labourers  no  better  ofi  than  before, 
unless  during  this  interval  of  prosperity  the  standard  of  comfort, 
regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  class,  is  permanently  raised.     Un- 
fortunately this  salutary  effect  is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  upon  : 
it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  raise,  than  to  lower,  the  scale  of 
living  which  the  labourer  will  consider  as  more  indispensable  than 
marrying  and  having  a  family.    If  they  content  themselves  vnith 
enjo3ring  the  greater  comfort  while  it  lasts,  but  do  not  learn  to  require 
it,  they  will  people  down  to  their  old  scale  of  Uving.    If  from  poverty 
their  children  had  previously  been  insufficiently  fed  or  improperly 
nursed,  a  greater  number  will  now  be  reared,  and  the  competition  of 
these,  when  they  grow  up,  will  depress  wages,  probably  in  full  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  cheapness  of  food.    If  the  effect  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  mode,  it  wiU  be  produced  by  earUer  and  more  numerous 
marriages,  or  by  an  increased  number  of  birtiis  to  a  marriage. 
•According  to  all  experience,  a  great  increase  invariably  takes  place 
in  the  number  of  marriages,  in  seasons  of  cheap  food  and  full  employ- 
ment.   I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the  importance  so  often  attached 
to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  considered  merely  as  a  labourers^ 
question,  or  to  any  of  the  schemes,  of  which  some  one  or  other  is  at 
all  times  in  vogue,  for  making  the  labourers  a  very  littie  better  off. 
Things  which  only  affect  them  a  very  littie  make  no  permanent 
impression  upon  their  habits  and  requirements,  and  they  soon 
slide  back  into  their  former  state.    To  produce  permanent  advantage, 
the  temporary  cause  operating  upon  them  must  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  great  change  in  their  condition— a  change  such  as  will  be 
felt  for  many  years,  notwithstanding  any  stimulus  which  it  may 

*  See  the  hiBtorical  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  English  peasantry,  pre- 
pared from  the  best  authorities,  by  Mr.  William  Thornton,  in  his  work  entitled 
Over- Population  and  its  Remedy :  a  work  honourably  distinguished  from  most 
others  which  have  been  published  in  the  present  generation,  by  its  rational 
treatment  of  questions  affecting  the  economical  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes. 
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give  during  one  generation  to  the  increase  of  people.  When,  indeed, 
the  improvement  is  of  this  signal  character,  and  a  generation  grows 
up  which  has  always  been  used  to  an  improved  scale  of  comfort,  the 
habits  of  this  new  generation  in  respect  to  population  become 
formed  upon  a  higher  minimum,  and  the  improvement  in  their 
condition  becomes  permanent.  Of  cases  in  point,  the  most  remark- 
able is  France  after  the  Revolution.  The  majority  of  the  population 
being  suddenly  raised  from  misery,  to  independence  and^cJmpara- 
tive  comfort ;  the  immediate  effect  was  that  population,  notwith- 
standing the  destructive  wars  of  the  period,  started  forward  with 
unexampled  rapidity,  partly  because  improved  circumstances 
enabled  many  children  to  be  reared  who  would  otherwise  have 
died,  and  partly  from  increase  of  births.  The  succeeding  generation, 
however,  grew  up  with  habits  considerably  altered  ;  and  though  the 
country  was  never  before  in  so  prosperous  a  state,  the  annual  number 
of  births  is  now  nearly  stationary,*  and  the  increase  of  population 
extremely  slow.f 

§  3.  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  nimiber 
of  the  labouring  population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  labour ;  we  will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital. 
If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the  sub- 
sistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample, 
it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  propor- 
tion to  population.    It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation 

*  Supra,  pp.  293-^. 

f  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal,  improvement  In  the  standard  of  Uving 
took  place  among  the  labouzen  of  England  during  the  remarkable  fifty  yean 
from  1715  to  1765,  which  were  distinguished  by  such  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  fine  harvests  (the  years  of  decided  deficiency  not  exceeding  five  in  all 
that  period)  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  those  years  was  much 
lower  than  during  the  previous  naif  century.  Mr.  l^thus  computes  that  on 
the  average  of  sixty  years  preceding  1720,  the  labourer  could  purchase  with  a 
day's  earnings  only  two- thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  while  from  1720  to  1750  he 
ooold  purchase  a  whole  peck.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to  the 
Eton  tables,  for  fifty  years  ending  with  1715,  was  41«.  Ifd,  per  quarter,  and 
for  the  last  twenty-throe  of  these,  45«.  Sd,,  while  for  the  fifty  years  foUowing,  it 
was  no  more  than  Ms.  I  Id.  So  considerable  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  olaes,  though  aristog  from  the  accidents  of  seasons,  yet  oontinmng 
for  more  thjA  a  generation,  had  time  to  work  a  change  in  the  habitual  require- 
meata  of  the  labouring  class  ;  and  this  period  is  always  noted  as  the  date  of  "  a 
marked  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed,  and  a  decided 
elevation  in  the  standard  of  their  comforts  and  conveniences."— (Malthus, 
PrincvpUt  of  Political  Seonomy,  p.  225.)  For  the  character  of  the  period,  see 
5(r.  Tooke*s  excellent  Hi^ory  of  Prices,  vol  L  pp.  38  to  61,  and  for  the  prices 
of  oom,  the  Appendix  to  that  work. 
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or  of  production,  that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ; 
it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among 
the  labourers :  it  is  the  proportion  between  those  funds  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class 
can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to 
their  advantage :  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does 
not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes, 
a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and  the  Australian  colonies, 
where  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  high  effective 
desire  of  accumulation,  co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent  of  unoccupied 
land,  the  growth  of  capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the  utmost 
possible  increase  of  population,  and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  laboiirers  enough.  All,  therefore,  who 
can  possibly  be  bom  can  find  employment  without  overstocking 
the  market :  every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abundance  the 
necessaries,  many  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
and,  unless  in  case  of  individual  misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to 
work,  poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  need  not,  exist.  A  aimilar 
advantage,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally  enjoyed  by  some 
special  class  of  labourers  in  old  countries,  from  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth,  not  of  capital  generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  since  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled  in  the  time 
which  population  requires  for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  ha« 
attracted  from  other  employments  nearly  all  the  hands  which  geo- 
graphical circumstances  and  the  habits  or  inclinations  of  the  people 
rendered  available ;  and  while  the  demand  it  created  for  infant 
labour  has  enlisted  the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of  the  opera- 
tives in  favour  of  promoting,  instead  of  restraining,  the  increase 
of  population  ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the  great  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture are  generally  so  high,  that  the  collective  earnings  of  a  family 
amount,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory  sum  ;  and 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  permanent  decrease,  while  the  effect  has 
also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  agricultural  wages 
in  the  counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circumstances  of  a  country,  or  of  an  occupation,  in 
which  population  can  with  impunity  increase  at  its  utmost  rate,  are 
rare,  and  transitory.  Very  few  are  the  countries  presenting  the 
needful  union  of  conditions.    Either  the  industrial  arts  are  backward 
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and  stationary,  and  capital  therefore  increases  slowly ;  or,  the 
effective  desire  of  accumulation  being  low,  the  increase  soon  reaches 
its  limit ;  or,  even  though  both  these  elements  are  at  their  highest 
known  degree,  the  increase  of  capital  is  checked,  because  there  is  not 
fresh  land  to  be  resorted  to,  of  as  good  quality  as  that  already  occu- 
pied. Though  capital  shoidd  for  a  time  double  itself  simultaneously 
with  population,  if  all  this  capital  and  population  are  to  find  employ- 
ment on  the  same  land,  they  cannot  without  an  unexampled  succes- 
sion of  agricultural  inventions  continue  doubling  the  produce  ; 
therefore,  if  wages  do  not  faU,  profits  must ;  and  when  profits  fall, 
increase  of  capital  is  slackened.  Besides,  even  if  wages  did  not 
fall,  the  price  of  food  (as  will  be  shown  more  fully  hereafter)  would 
in  these  circumstances  necessarily  rise ;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fall 
of  wages. 

Except,  therefore,  in  the  very  peculiar  cases  which  I  have  just  y 
noticed,  of  which  the  only  one  of  any  practical  importance  is  that 
of  a  new  colony,  or  a  country  in  circumstances  equivalent  to  it ; 
it  is  impossible  that  population  should  increase  at  its  utmost  rate 
without  lowering  wages.  Nor  will  the  fall  be  stopped  at  any  point, 
short  of  that  which  either  by  its  physical  or  its  moral  operation, 
checks  the  increase  of  population.  In* no  old  country,  therefore, 
does  population  increase  at  anything  like  its  utmost  rate ;  in  most 
at  a  very  moderate  rate  :  in  some  countries,  not  at  all.  These  facts 
are  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  whole  number 
of  births  which  nature  admits  of,  and  which  happen  in  some  circum- 
stances, do  not  take  place ;  or  if  they  do,  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  bom,  die.  The  retardation  of  increase  results  either  from 
mortality  or  prudence ;  from  Mr.  Malthus's  positive,  or  from  his 
preventive  check :  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  must  and  does 
exist,  and  very  powerfully  too,  in  all  old  societies.  Wherever 
population  is  not  kept  down  by  the  prudence  either  of  individuals  or 
of  the  state,  it  is  kept  down  by  starvation  or  disease. 

Mr.  Malthus  has  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain,  for  almost  every 
coontay  in  the  world,  which  of  these  checks  it  is  that  operates ; 
and  the  evidence  which  he  collected  on  the  subject,  in  his  f^oy  <m 
Population^  may  even  now  be  read  with  advantage.  Throughout 
AflUy  and  formerly  in  most  European  countries  in  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  were  not  in  personal  bondage,  there  is,  or  was,  no  restrainer 
of  population  but  death.  The  mortality  was  not  always  the  result 
of  poverty :  much  of  it  proceeded  from  unskilful  and  careless  manage- 
ment of  children,  bom  uncleanly  and  otherwise  unhealthy  habits 
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of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and  from  the  almost  periodical 
occurrence  of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout  Europe  these 
causes  of  shortened  life  have  much  diminished,  but  they  have  not 
ceased  to  exist.  Until  a  period  not  very  remote,^  hardly  any  of 
our  large  towns  kept  up  its  population,  independently  of  the  stream 
always  flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  districts :  this  was  still 
true  of  Liverpool  until  very  recently;  and  even  in  London  the 
mortality  is  larger,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  shorter,  than  in 
rural  districts  where  there  is  much  greater  poverty.  Li  Lreland, 
epidemic  fevers,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitution 
by  insufficient  nutriment,  have  always  accompanied  even  the  most 
moderate  deficiency  of  the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  that  in  any  part  of  Europe,  population  is  principally 
kept  down  by  disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either  in  a  direct  or 
in  an  indirect  form.  The  agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus)  positive.  But  the 
preventive  remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  consists  in  the  unaided  opera- 
tion of  prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly  or  mainly  composed  of 
labourers  for  hire,  and  looking  forward  to  no  other  lot.  In  England, 
for  example,  I  much  doubt  if  the  generaUty  of  agricultural  labourers 
practise  any  prudential  recftraint  whatever.  They  generally  marry 
as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the  United  States.  During  tiie 
generation  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  present  Poor  Law, 
they  received  the  most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort  of 
improvidence  :  being  not  only  assured  of  support,  on  easy  terms, 
whenever  out  of  employment,  but,  even  when  in  employment,  very 
commonly  receiving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  allowance  proportioned 
to  their  number  of  children ;  and  the  married  with  large  families 
being  always,  from  a  short-sighted  economy,  employed  in  preference 
to  the  unmarried ;  which  last  premium  on  population  still  exista. 
Under  such  prompting,  the  rural  labourers  acquired  habits  of  reck- 
lessness, which  are  so  congenial  to  the  uncultivated  mind  that,  in 
whatever  manner  produced,  they  in  general  long  survive  their 
inmiediate  causes.  There  are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
mere  movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm  anv- 
thing  positive  on  the  mental  state  or  practical  impulses  of  classes 
and  bodies  of  men,  when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true  to-day,  and 
joaay  require  great  modification  in  a  few  years'  time.  It  does,  how- 
*  [The  original  text  of  1848  is  pnictioally  unchanged  in  this  paragraph.] 
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ever,  seem,  that  if  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  depended  solely 
on  the  agricultural  labourers,  it  would,  as  far  as  dependent  on  births, 
and  unless  repressed  by  deaths,  be  as  rapid  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  as  in  America.  The  restraining  principle  lies  in  the  very 
great  proportion  of  the  population  composed  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  skilled  artizans,  who  in  this  country  almost  equal  in  number 
the  common  labourers,  and  on  whom  prudential  motives  do,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  operate. 

§  4.  Where  a  labouring  class  who  have  no  property  but  their  y 
daily  wages,  and  no  hope  of  acquiring  it,  refrain  from  over-rapid 
multiplication,  the  cause,  I  believe,  has  always  hitherto  been,  either 
actual  legal  restraint,  or  a  custom  of  some  sort  which,  without 
intention  on  their  part,  insensibly  moulds  their  conduct,  or  afforda 
immediate  inducements  not  to  marry.  It  ib  not  generaUy  known  in 
how  many  countries  of  Europe  direct  legal  obstacles  are  opposed 
to  improvident  marriages.  The  communications  made  to  the 
original  Poor  Law  Commission  by  our  foreign  ministers  and  consuls 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
infonnation  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  preface  to  those  com- 
munications,* says  that  in  the  countries  which  recognise  a  legal  right 
to  relief,  "  marriage  on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  actual  receipt  of 
relief  appears  to  be  everywhere  prohibited,  and  the  marriage  of  those 
who  are  not  likely  to  possess  the  means  of  independent  support  is 
aUowed  by  very  few.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Norway  no  one  can 
marry  without  *  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  clergyman,  that 
he  is  peonnanently  settled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  a  fair  prospect 
that  he  can  maintain  a  family.' 

*^  In  Mecklenburg,  that  '  marriages  are  delayed  by  conscription 
in  the  twenty-second  year,  and  military  service  for  six  years ;  besides, 
the  parties  must  have  a  dwelling,  without  which  a  clergyman  is 
not  permitted  to  marry  them.  The  men  marry  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  the  women  not  much  earlier,  as  both  must  first  gain  by 
service  enough  to  establish  themselves.' 

'^  In  Saxony,  that  *  a  man  may  not  marry  before  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  old,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  In  Dresden, 
professionists  (by  which  word  artizans  are  probably  meant)  may  not 
marry  until  they  become  masters  in  their  trade.' 

^*  In  Wurtemburg,  that  '  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till  his 

*  Formmg  an  Appendix  (F)  to  the  (Tenerol  Seport  of  the  Commiflsionen, 
and  also  pabUibed  by  authority  as  a  separate  volume. 
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twenty-fifth  year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties,  unless  per- 
mission be  especially  obtained  or  purchased :  at  that  age  he  must 
also  obtain  permission,  which  is  granted  on  proving  that  he  and 
his  wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  or  to 
establish  themselves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800  to  1000  florins 
(from  66{.  la^.  id.  to  842. 3«.  id.) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to  500  florins  ; 
in  viUages,  200  florins  (16t  13«.  id.) '  "  ♦ 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  '*  the  great  cause  why  the  number 
of  the  poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country  arises  from  the  prevention 
by  law  of  marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
parties  have  reasonable  means  of  subsistence ;  and  this  regulation 
is  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  efiect  of  a 
constant  and  firm  observance  of  this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  consider- 
able influence  in  keeping  down  the  popidation  of  Bavaria,  which  is 
at  present  low  for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  averting  extreme  poverty  and  consequent  misery.''  f 

At  Lubeck,  '*  marriages  among  the  poor  are  delayed  by  the 
necessity  a  man  is  under,  first,  of  previously  proving  that  he  is  in 
regular  employ,  work,  or  profession,  that  wiU  enable  him  to  maint-ain 
a  wife  :  and  secondly,  of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  equipping  himself 
in  the  uniform  of  the  burgher  guard,  which  together  may  cost  him 
nearly  4/."  J  At  Frankfort,  *'  the  government  prescribes  no  age 
for  marrying,  but  the  permission  to  marry  is  only  granted  on  proving 
a  Uvelihood."  § 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  statements,  to  military  duties, 
points  out  an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  interposed  by  the  laws 
of  some  coimtries  in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  restraint*  In 
Prussia,  for  instance,  the  institutions  which  compel  every  able-bodied 
man  to  serve  for  several  years  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  are 
probably  a  fuU  equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for  the  legal 
restrictions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

^  "  So  strongly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  "  do  the  people  of  Switzerland 

understand  from  experience  the  expediency  of  their  sons   and 

daughters  postponing  the  time  of  their  marriages,  that  the  councils 

of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected, 

be  it  remembered,  by  universal  suffrage,  have  passed  laws  by  which 

all  young  persons  who  marry  before  they  have  proved   to  the 

*  Preface,  p.  xxxix. 

t  Preface,  p.  xzziii.,  or  p.  654  of  the  Appendix  itself, 
t  Appendix,  p.  419.  {  Ibid.  p.  667. 

^  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  Uie  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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magiBtrate  of  their  district  that  they  are  able  to  support  a  family,  are 
rendered  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  In  Lucerne,  Argovie,  Unterwalden, 
and,  I  believe,  St.  Gall,  Schweitjz,  and  Uri,  laws  of  this  character 
have  been  in  force  for  many  years."  * 

§  5.  .Where  there  is  no  general  law  restrictive  of  marriage, 
there  are  often  customs  equivalent  to  it.  When  the  guilds  or  trade 
corporations  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  vigour,  their  bye-laws  or 
regulations  were  conceived  with  a  very  vigilant  eye  to  the  advantage 
which  the  trade  derived  from  limiting  competition  :  and  they  made 
it  very  effectually  the  interest  of  artizans  not  to  marry  until  after 
passing  through  the  two  stages  of  apprentice  and  journeyman,  and 
attaining  the  rank  of  master.f    In  Norway,  where  the  labour  is 

*  Kay,  op.  cit.  L  68. 

t "  In  general,"  says  Sismondi,  **  the  number  of  masters  in  each  corporation 
was  fixed,  and  no  one  out  a  master  could  keep  a  shop,  or  buy  and  sell  on  his  own 
account.  Each  master  could  only  train  a  certain  number  oi  apprentices,  whom 
he  instructed  in  his  trade;  in  some  corporations  he  was  couy  allowed  one. 
Each  master  could  also  employ  only  a  limited  number  of  workmen,  who  were 
called  companions,  or  journeymen ;  and  in  the  trades  in  which  he  could  only 
take  one  apprentice,  he  was  only  allowed  to  have  one,  or  at  most  two,  journey- 
men.  No  one  was  allowed  to  buy,  seU,  or  work  at  a  trade,  unless  ho  was  either 
AO  apprentice,  a  journeyman,  or  a  master ;  no  one  could  become  a  journeyman 
without  having  served  a  given  number  of  years  as  an  apprentice,  nor  a  master, 
anless  he  had  served  the  same  number  of  years  as  a  journeyman,  and  unless  he 
had  also  executed  what  was  called  his  ehefiTceuvre  {maskrvieee),  a  piece  of  work 
appointed  in  his  trade,  and  which  was  to  be  judged  of  by  tne  corporation.  It  is 
seen  that  this  organization  threw  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  masters  the 
recruiting  of  the  trade.  They  alone  could  take  apprentices ;  but  they  were 
not  compelled  to  take  any ;  accordingly  they  requind  to  be  paid,  often  at  a 
verv  high  rate,  for  the  favour ;  and  a  young  man  could  not  enter  into  a  trade  if 
he  had  not,  at  starting,  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  for  his  apprenticeship,  and 
the  means  necessary  for  his  support  during  that  apprenticeship ;  since  for  four, 
five,  or  seven  years,  all  his  worx  oelonged  to  his  master.  His  dependence  on  the 
master  during  that  time  was  complete ;  for  the  master's  will,  or  even  caprice, 
could  cloee  the  door  of  a  lucrative  profession  upon  hiuL  After  the  apprentice 
became  a  journeyman  he  had  a  little  more  freedom ;  he  could  engaae  with  any 
master  he  chose,  or  pass  from  one  to  another ;  and  as  the  condition  m  a  journey- 
man was  only  accessible  through  apprenticeship,  he  now  began  to  profit  by  the 
monopoly  from  which  he  had  previously  sufFered,  and  was  almost  sure  of  getting 
well  paid  for  a  work  which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  perform.  He  depended, 
however,  on  the  corporation  for  becoming  a  master,  and  did  not,  therefore, 
re^gard  himself  as  being  yet  assured  of  his  lot,  or  as  having  a  permanent  position. 
In  general  he  did  not  many  until  he  had  passed  as  a  master. 

**  It  is  certain  both  in  fact  and  in  theory  that  the  existence  of  trade  corpora- 
tions hindered,  and  could  not  but  hinder,  the  birth  of  a  superabundant  popula- 
tion. By  the  statutes  of  almost  all  the  guilds,  a  man  could  not  pass  as  a  master 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five :  but  if  he  had  no  capital  of  his  own,  if  he  had  not 
made  solBcient  savings,  be  continued  to  work  as  a  journeyman  much  longer ; 
some,  perhaps  the  majority  of  artisans,  remained  journeymen  all  their  lives. 
There  was,  however,  scarcely  an  instance  of  their  marrying  before  they  were 
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fckiefly  agricultural,  it  is  [1848]  forbidden  by  law  to  Engage  a  farm' 
Servant  tor  less  than  a  year  ;  which  was  the  general  English  practice 
Until  the  poor-law^  destroy^  it,  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  cast  his 
labourer^  on  parish  pajr  whenever  he  did  not  immediately  require 
their  labouri  In  consequence  of  this  custom,  and  of  its  enforce- 
inent  by  law^  the  whole  of  the  rather  limited  class  of  agricultural 
labourtsrs  in  Norway  have  an  engagement  for  a  year  at  least,  which, 
it  the  parties  are  content  with  one  another,  naturally  becomes  a 
j[>ermanent  engagement :  hence  it  is  known  in  every  neighbourhood 
Wkether  tiiere  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  a  vacancy,  and  unless  there  is, 
k  young  man  does  not  marry,  knowing  that  he  could  not  obtain 
6mploymtBnti  l^he  custom  still  [1848]  exists  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmonsland,  except  that  the  term  is  half  a  year  instead  of  a 

?Bar  \  atid  seems  to  be  still  attended  with  the  same  consequences, 
lie  tarm-servants  ''  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  their  masters'  houses, 
Which  they  seldom  leave  until,  through  the  death  of  some  relation 
or  neighbour,  they  succeed  to  the  ownership  or  lease  of  a  cottage 
farm.  What  is  called  surplus  labour  does  not  here  exist."  *  I  have 
mentioned  in  another  chapter  the  check  to  population  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  separate 
dwelling  placet  Other  customs  restrictive  of  population  might  be 
specified :  in  some  parts  of  Italy  it  is  the  practice,  according  to 
Sismondi,  among  the  poor,  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  higher 
ranks,  that  all  but  one  of  the  sons  remain  unmarried.  But  such 
family  arrangements  are  not  likely  to  exist  among  day-labourers. 
They  are  the  resource  of  small  proprietors  and  metayers,  for 
preventing  too  minute  a  subdivision  of  the  land. 

In  England  generally  there  is  now  scarcely  a  relic  of  these  indirect 
checks  to  population ;  except  that  in  parishes  owned  by  one  or  a 
very  small  number  of  landowners,  the  increase  of  resident  labourers 
is  still  occasionally  obstructed,  by  preventmg  cottages  from  being 
built,  or  by  pulling  down  those  which  exist ;  thus  restraining  the 
population  liable  to  become  locally  chargeable,  without  any  materia] 
effect  on  population  generally,  the  work  required  in  those  parishes 
being  performed  by  labourers  settled  elsewhere.  The  surrounding 
districts  always  feel  themselves  much  aggrieved  by  this  practice, 
c^ainst  which  they  cannot  defend  themselves  by  similar  means, 

received  as  masters  :  had  they  been  so  imprudent  as  to  desire  it,  no  father  wouM 
have  given  his  daughter  to  a  man  without  a  position." — Nouveatue  Prineipes, 
book  iv.  oh.  10.     See  also  Adam  Smith,  book  i.  eh.  10,  part  2. 

*  See  Thornton  on  Over-Population,  page  18,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

I  Supra,  p.  201. 
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since  a  single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one  who  does  not  enter 
into  the  combination,  enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt,  very 
profitably  to  himself,  by  covering  that  acre  witk  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  an  Act  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  passed  by 
Parliament,  by  which  the  poor-rate  is  made  a  charge  not  on  the 
parish,  but  on  the  whole  union.^  This  enactment,  in  other  respects 
very  beneficial,  removes  the  small  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  check 
to  population  :  the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  operation,  had  become  very  trifling. 

]  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  common  agricultural  labourer,  • 
the  checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered  as  non-existent. 
If  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital  there  employed,  by 
which  the  factory  operatives  are  maintained  at  their  present  average 
rate  of  wages  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also 
absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population, 
there  seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people  why  they 
should  not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the  Irish  previous  to 
1846  ;  and  if  the  market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do  not  say 
fall  off,  but  even  cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  reserved  for  us.^ 
Without  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  calamity, 
which  the  great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  factory  population 
would,  it  may  be  hoped,  avert,  by  an  adaptation  of  their  habits 
to  their  circumstances ;  the  existing  condition  of  the  labourers  of 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  agricultural  counties,  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
aetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  is  sufficientiy 
painful  to  contemplate.  The  labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large 
families,  and  eight  or  perhaps  nine  shillings  '  for  their  weekly  wages 
when  in  full  employment,  have  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  stock 
objects  of  popular  compassion  :  it  is  time  that  they  had  the  benefit 
alao  of  some  application  of  common  sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentality  rather  than  common  sense  usually 
presides  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects ;  and  while  there  is  a 
growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  a  ready 

i  (The  propoeal  was  mentioned  in  the  Ist  ed.  (1848) ;  the  Act  was  refened 
to  in  the  7th  ed.  (1871).  For  the  Union  Chajrgesbility  Act  of  1865  and  previous 
mad  subsequent  legislation,  see  Majority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis^on 
(190&),  Partiv.  oh.  4.] 

<  [The  words  here  following  in  the  original  text :  **  Especially  oonsideiing 
bow  mnoh  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it,  by  migrating  to  this  oountry      ^ 
mod  underbidding  its  native  inhabitants,"  were  omitted  from  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 

>  [So  ed.  5  (1862).     In  1st  ed.  (1848)  "  seven  or  perhaps  eight*'] 
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disposition  to  admit  claims  in  them  upon  the  good  offices  of  other 
people,  there  is  an  all  but  universal  unwillingness  to  face  the  real 
difficulty  of  their  position,  or  advert  at  all  to  the  conditions  which 
nature  has  made  indispensable  to  the  improvement  of  their  physical 
lot.  Discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  lamentations 
over  its  wretchedness,  denunciations  of  all  who  are  supposed  to  be 
indifferent  to  it,  projects  of  one  kind  or  another  for  improving  it, 
were  in  no  country  and  in  no  time  of  the  world  so  rife  as  in  the  present 
generation  ;  but  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore  totally  the  law 
of  wages,  or  to  dismiss  it  in  a  parenthesis,  with  such  terms  as  "  hard- 
hearted Malthusianism,"  as  if  it  were  not  a  thousand  times  more  hard- 
hearted to  tell  human  beings  that  they  may,  than  that  they  may  not, 
call  into  existence  swarms  of  creatures  who  are  sure  to  be  miserable, 
and  most  likely  to  be  depraved ;  and  forgetting  that  the  conduct, 
which  it  is  reckoned  so  cruel  to  disapprove,  is  a  degrading  slavery 
to  a  brute  instinct  in  one  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  most 
commonly,  in  the  other,  helpless  submission  to  a  revolting  abuse  of 
power.^ 

So  long  as  mankind  remained  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  with  the 
indolence  and  the  few  wants  of  a  savage,  it  probably  was  not  desir- 
able that  population  should  be  restrained  ;  the  pressure  of  physical 
want  may  have  been  a  necessary  stimulus,  in  that  state  of  the  human 
mind,  to  the  exertion  of  labour  and  ingenuity  required  for  accom- 
plishing that  greatest  of  all  past  changes  in  human  modes  of 
existence,  by  which  industrial  life  attained  predominance  over  the 
hunting,  the  pastoral,  and  the  miUtary  or  predatory  state.  Want, 
in  that  age  of  the  world,  had  its  uses,  as  even  slavery  had ;  and 
there  may  be  comers  of  the  earth  where  those  uses  are  not  yet 
superseded,  though  they  might  easily  be  so  were  a  helping  hsmd 
held  out  by  more  civilized  conmiunities.  But  in  Europe  the  time, 
if  it  ever  existed,  is  long  past,  when  a  life  of  privation  had  the 
smallest  tendency  to  make  men  either  better  workmen  or  more 
civilized  beings.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  evident,  that  if  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  were  better  ofi,  they  would  both  work  more  efficiently, 
and  be  better  citizens.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  true,  or  not,  that  ii  their 
^  numbers  were  fewer  they  would  obtain  higher  wages  ?  This  is  the 
question,  and  no  other  :  and  it  is  idle  to  divert  attention  from  it,  by 

1  [From  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  was  here  omitted  a  paragraph  of  the  ordinal  t«xi 
criticismg  "  the  conduct,  during  ten  important  years,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tory  party  *'  with  regard  to  "  an  enactment  "  (the  Poor  Law  Reform  of  1834) 
*'*  moet  salutary  in  principle,  in  which  their  own  party  had  concurred,  but  of 
which  their  rivals  wejie  almost  accidentally  the  nominal  authors."] 
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attacking  any  incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some  other  writer, 
and  pretending  that  to  refute  that,  is  to  disprove  the  principle  of 
population.  Some,  for  instance,  have  achieved  an  easy  victory  over 
a  passing  remark  of  Mr.  Malthus,  hazarded  chiefly  by  way  of 
illustration,  that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
take  place  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  while  population  increases  in  a 
geometrical :  when  every  candid  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus  laid 
no  stress  on  tlus  unlucky  attempt  to  give  numerical  precision  to 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every  person  capable  of 
reasoning  must  see  that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his  argument. 
Others  have  attached  immense  importance  to  a  correction  which 
more  recent  pohtical  economists  have  made  in  the  mere  language 
of  the  earlier  foUowers  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Several  writers  had  said  v 
that  it  b  the  tendency  of  population  to  inoreaae  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  meant  it,  namely,  that  population  would  in  most  circum- 
stances increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  it  were 
not  checked  either  by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  inasmuch 
as  these  checks  act  with  unequal  force  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  language  of  these  writers  as 
if  they  had  meant  that  population  is  usually  gaining  ground  upon 
subsistence,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming  greater.  Under 
this  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  it  was  urged  tiiat  the  reverse 
is  the  truth :  that  as  civiUzation  advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  population  to  slacken  its  rate 
of  increase,  relatively  to  subsistence ;  and  that  it  is  an  error  to 
maintain  that  population,  in  any  improving  community,  tends  to 
increase  faster  than,  or  even  so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  that  of  the 
writers  who  affirmed  the  proposition  ;  but  waiving  the  verbal  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  allowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old  countries,  population 
presses  too  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And  though 
its  pressure  diminishes,  the  more  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive  country,  yet  since 
that  tendency  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely  faint,  and 
I  (to  descend  to  particulars)  has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to  the 
!  Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
I  thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient 
I  and  suitable  provision  for  a  labourer  ?  for  if  not,  population  does, 
as  an  existing  fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  wages-fund ; 


^ 
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and  whether  it  pressed  still  harder  or  not  quite  so  hard  at  some 
former  period,  is  practicaUy  of  no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  there  is  the  better  hope  that  by  proper  aids  and 
encouragements  it  may  be  made  to  improve  more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason,  that  the  argument  on  this 
subject  has  to  struggle  ;  but  against  a  feeling  of  dislike,  which  will 
only  reconcile  itself  to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every  device  is 
exhausted  by  which  the  recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
these  devices,  and  to  force  every  position  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
enemies  of  the  population  principle  in  their  determination  to  find 
some  refuge  for  the  labourers,  some  plausible  means  of  improving 
their  condition,  without  requiring  the  exercise,  either  enforced  or 
voluntary,  of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater  control  than  at  present 
over  the  animal  power  of  multiplication.  This  will  be  the  object 
of  the  next  chapter.^ 

*  [See  Appendix  P.     The  Movement  of  PopukUion,] 


CHAPTER  XII 

OF  POPULAR  REMEDIES   FOR  LOW   WAGES 

§  1.  The  simplest  expedient  which  can  be  imfi^;ined  for  keeping 
the  wages  of  labour  up  to  the  desirable  point,  would  be  to  fix  them 
by  law :  .and  this  is  virtually  the  object  aimed  at  in  a  variety  of 
plans  which  have  at  different  times  been,  or  still  are,  current,  for 
remodelling  the  relation  between  labourers  and  employers.  No 
one  probably  ever  suggested  that  wages  should  be  absolutely  fixed  ; 
since  the  interests  of  all  concerned  often  require  that  they  should 
be  variable  ;  but  some  have  proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
leaving  the  variations  above  that  point  to  be  adjusted  by  competition. 
Another  plan  which  has  found  many  advocates  among  the  leaders  of 
the  operatives,  is  that  councils  should  be  formed,  which  in  England 
have  been  called  local  boards  of  trade,  in  France  "  conseils  de 
prud'hommes,"  and  other  names ;  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
workpeople  and  from  the  employers,  who,  meeting  in  conference, 
should  agree  upon  a  rate  of  wages,  and  promulgate  it  from  authority, 
to  be  binding  generally  on  employers  and  workmen ;  the  ground 
of  decision  being,  not  the  state  of  the  labour-market,  but  natural 
equity  ;  to  provide  that  the  workmen  shall  have  reasonable  wages 
and  the  capitalist  reasonable  profits. 

Others  again  (but  these  are  rather  philanthropists  interesting 
themselves  for  the  labouring  classes,  than  the  labouring  people 
themselves)  are  shy  of  admitting  the  interference  of  authority  in 
contracts  for  labour:  they  fear  that  if  law  intervened,  it  would 
intervene  rashly  and  ignorantly ;  they  are  convinced  that  two  parties, 
with  opposite  interests,  attempting  to  adjust  those  interests  by 
negotiation  through  their  representatives  on  principles  of  equity, 
when  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  to  determine  what  was  equitable, 
would  merely  exasperate  their  differences  instead  of  healing  them ; 
but  what  it  is  useless  to  attempt  by  the  legal  sanction,  these  persons 
desire  to  compass  by  the  moral.  Every  employer,  they  think, 
owfht  to  give  suffieient  wages ;  and  if  he  does  it  not  willingly,  should 
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be  compelled  to  it  by  general  opinion ;  the  test  of  sufl&cient  wages 
being  their  own  feelings,  or  what  they  suppose  to  be  those  of  the 
public.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  representation  of  a  considerable  body 
of  existing  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  desire  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  principle  involved  in  all 
these  suggestions,  without  taking  into  account  practical  difficulties, 
serious  as  these  must  at  once  be  seen  to  be.  I  shall  suppose  that 
by  one  or  other  of  these  contrivances,  wages  could  be  kept  above 
the  point  to  which  they  would  be  brought  by  competition.  This 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  above  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  afforded 
by  the  existing  capital  consistently  with  employing  all  the  labourers. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  competition  merely  keeps  down 
wages.  It  is  equally  the  means  by  which  they  are  kept  up.  When 
there  are  any  labourers  unemployed,  these,  unless  maintained  by 
charity,  become  competitors  for  hire,  and  wages  fall ;  but  when  all 
who  were  out  of  work  have  found  employment,  wages  will  not,  under 
the  freest  system  of  competition,  fall  lower.  There  are  strange 
notions  afloat  concerning  the  nature  of  competition.  Some  people 
seem  to  imagine  that  its  efEect  is  something  indefinite ;  that  the 
competition  of  sellers  may  lower  prices,  and  the*  competition  of 
labourers  may  lower  wages,  down  to  zero,  or  some  unassignable 
minimum.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  Goods  can  only  be 
lower^  in  price  by  competition  to  the  point  which  calls  forth  buyers 
sufficient  to  take  them  ofl  ;  and  wages  can  only  be  lowered  by 
competition  until  room  is  made  to  admit  all  the  labourers  to  a  ahare 
in  the  distribution  of  the  wages-fund.  If  they  fell  below  this  point, 
a  portion  of  capital  would  remain  unemployed  for  want  of  labourers  ; 
a  counter-competition  would  commence  on  the  side  of  capitalists, 
and  wages  would  rise. 

Since,  therefore,  the  rate  of  wages  which  results  from  competition 
distributes  the  whole  existing  wages-fund  among  the  whole  labouring 
population ;  if  law  or  opinion  succeeds  in  fixing  wages  above  this 
rate,  some  labourers  are  kept  out  of  employment ;  and  as  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  philanthropists  that  these  should'^sjbarve,  they 
must  be  provided  for  by  a  forced  increase  of  the  wages-fund  ;  by 
a  compulsory  saving.  It  is  nothing  to  fix  a  minimum  of  wages, 
unless  there  be  a  provision  that  work,  or  wages  at  least,  be  found  for 
all  who  apply  for  it.  This,  accordingly,  is  always  part  of  the  scheme ; 
and  is  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  more  people  than  would  appi^ove 
of  either  a  legal  or  a  moral  minimum  of  wages.  Popular  sentiment 
looks  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  the  rich,  or  of  the  state,  to  find  enfipfey- 
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ment  for  all  the  poor.  If  the  moral  influence  of  opinion  does  not 
induce  the  rich  to  spare  from  their  consumption  enough  to  set  aU  the 
poor  to  work  at ''  reasonable  wages,"  it  is  supposed  to  be  incumbent 
on  the  state  to  lay  on  taxes  for  the  purpose,  either  by  local  rates  or 
votes  of  public  money.  The  proportion  between  labour  and  the 
wages-fund  would  thus  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourers, 
not  by  restriction  of  population,  but  by  an  increase  of  capital. 

§  2.  If  this  claim  on  society  could  be  limited  to  the  existing 
generation ;  if  nothing  more  were  necessary  than  a  compulsory 
accumulation,  sufficient  to  provide  permanent  employment  at 
ample  wages  for  the  existing  numbers  of  the  people ;  such  a  propo- 
sition would  have  no  more  strenuous  supporter  than  myself.  Society 
mainly  consists  of  those  who  live  by  bodily  labour ;  and  if  society, 
that  is,  if  the  labourers,  lend  their  physical  force  to  protect  indivi- 
duals in  the  enjoyment  of  superfluities,  they  are  entitled  to  do  so 
and  have  always  done  so,  with  the  reservation  of  a  power  to  tax 
those  superfluities  for  purposes  of  public  utility;  among  which 
purposes  the  subsistence  of  the  people  is  the  foremost.  Since  no  one 
is  responsible  for  having  been  bom,  no  pecuniar/  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  more  than  enough,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  enough  to  all  persons  already  in  existence. 

But  it  is  another  thing  altogether,  when  those  who  have  produced 
and  accumulated  are  called  upon  to  abstain  from  consuming  until 
they  have  given  food  and  clothing,  not  only  to  all  who  now  exist, 
but  to  all  whom  these  or  their  descendants  may  think  fit  to  call  into 
existence.  Such  an  obligation,  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  would 
suspend  all  checks,  both  positive  and  preventive ;  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  population  from  starting  forward  at  its  rapidest 
rate ;  and  as  the  natural  increase  of  capital  would,  at  the  best,  not 
be  moire  rapid  than  before,  taxation,  to  make  up  the  growing  de- 
ficiency, must  advance  with  the  same  gigantic  strides.  The  attempt 
would  of  course  be  made  to  exact  labour  in  exchange  for  support. 
But  experience  has  shown  the  sort  of  work  to  be  expected  from 
recipients  of  public  charity.  When  the  pay  is  not  given  for  the  sake 
of  the  work,  but  the  work  found  for  the  siUce  of  the  pay,  inefficiency 
is  a  matter  of  certainty  :  to  extract  real  work  from  day-labourers 
without  the  power  of  dismissal,  is  only  practicable  by  the  power  of 
the  lash.    It  is  conceivable,^  doubtless,  that  this  objection  might  be 

>  [This  and  the  two  following  sentences  were  inserted  in  the  2nd  ed.  (1849), 
and  alio  wed  to  remain  in  subsequent  editions.] 
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got  over.  The  fund  raised  by  taxation  might  be  spread  over  the 
labour  market  generally,  as  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  supporters 
of  the  droit  au  travail  in  France  ;  without  giving  to  any  unemployed 
labourer  a  right  to  demand  support  in  a  particular  place  or  from  a 
particular  functionary.  The  power  of  dismissal  as  regards  indivi- 
dual labourers  would  then  remain ;  the  government  only  imdertak- 
ing  to  create  additional  employment  when  there  was  a  deficiency, 
and  reserving,  like  other  employers,  the  choice  of  its  own  workpeople. 
But  let  them  work  ever  so  efficiently,  the  increasing  population  could 
not,  as  we  have  so  often  shown,  increase  the  produce  proportionally  : 
the  surplus,  after  all  were  fed,  would  bear  a  less  and  less  proportion 
to  the  whole  produce,  and  to  the  population  :  and  the  increase  of 
people  going  on  in  a  constant  ratio,  while  the  increase  of  produce 
went  on  in  a  diminishing  ratio,  the  surplus  would  in  time  be  wholly 
absorbed ;  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  poor  would  engross  the 
whole  income  of  the  country ;  the  payers  and  the  receivers  would 
be  melted  down  into  one  mass.  The  check  to  population,  either  by 
death  or  prudence,  could  not  then  be  staved  oft  any  longer,  but 
must  come  into  operation  suddenly  and  at  once ;  everything  which 
places  mankind  above  a  nest  of  ants  or  a  colony  of  beavers,  having 
perished  in  the  interval. 

These  consequences  have  been  so  often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out 
by  authors  of  reputation,  in  writings  known  and  accessible,  that 
ignorance  of  them  on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  no  longer 
pardonable.  It  is  doubly  discreditable  in  any  person  setting  up  for 
a  public  teacher,  to  ignore  these  considerations ;  to  dismiss  them 
silently,  and  discuss  or  declaim  on  wages  and  poor-laws,  not  as  if 
these  arguments  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Every  one  has  a  right  to  live.  We  will  suppose  this  granted. 
But  no  one  has  a  right  to  bring  creatures  into  life,  to  be  supported 
by  other  people.  Whoever  means  to  stand  upon  the  first  of  these 
rights  must  renounce  all  pretension  to  the  last.  If  a  man  cannot 
support  even  himself  unless  others  help  him,  those  others  are  entitled 
to  say  that  they  do  not  also  undertake  the  support  of  any  offspring 
which  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  summon  into  the  world. 
Yet  there  are  abundance  of  writers  and  public  speakers,  including 
many  of  most  ostentatious  pretensions  to  high  feeling,  whose  views 
of  life  are  so  truly  brutish,  that  they  see  hardship  in  preventing 
paupers  from  breeding  hereditary  paupers  in  the  workhouse  itself. 
Posterity  will  one  day  ask,  with  astonishment,  what  sort  of  people  it 
could  be  among  whom  such  preachers  could  find  proselytes. 
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It  would  be  posaible  for  the  state  to  guarantee  employment  at 
ample  wagee  to  aU  who  are  bom.  But  if  it  doea  this,  it  is  bound  in 
self-protection,  and  for  the  sake  of  every  purpose  for  which  govern- 
ment exists,  to  provide  that  no  person  shall  be  bom  without  its 
consent.  If  the  ordinary  and  spontaneous  motives  to  self-restraint 
are  removed,  others  must  be  substituted.  Restrictions  on  marriage, 
at  least  equivalent  to  those  existing  [1848]  in  some  of  the  Oerman 
states,  or  severe  penalties  on  those  who  have  children  when  unable 
to  support  them,  would  then  be  indispensable.  Society  can  feed  the 
necessitous,  if  it  takes  their  multiplication  imder  its  control :  or 
(if  destitute  of  all  moral  feeling  for  the  wretched  o&pring)  it  can  leave 
the  last  to  their  discretion,  abandoning  the  first  to  their  own  care. 
But  it  cannot  with  impunity  take  the  feeding  upon  itself,  and  leave 
the  multipl3ang  free. 

To  give  profusely  to  the  people,  whether  under  the  name  of 
charity  or  of  employment,  without  placing  them  under  such 
influences  that  pmdential  motives  shall  act  powerfully  upon  them« 
is  to  lavish  the  means  of  benefiting  mankind,  without  attaining  the 
object.  Leave  the  people  in  a  situation  in  which  their  condition 
manifestly  depends  upon  their  numbers,  and  the  greatest  permanent 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  any  sacrifice  made  to  improve  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  present  generation,  and  raise,  by  that 
means,  the  habits  of  their  children.  But  remove  the  regulation  of 
their  wages  from  their  own  control ;  guarantee  to  them  a  certain 
payment,  either  by  law,  or  by  the  feeling  of  the  community ;  and 
no  amount  of  comfort  that  you  can  give  them  will  make  either  them 
or  their  descendants  look  to  their  own  self-restraint  as  the  proper 
means  of  preserving  them  in  that  state.  You  will  only  make  them 
indignantly  claim  the  continuance  of  your  guarantee  to  themselves 
and  their  full  complement  of  possible  posterity. 

On  these  grounds  some  writers  have  altogether  condemned  the 
English  poor-law,  and  any  system  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  at 
least  when  uncombined  with  systematic  legal  precautions  against 
over-population.  The  famous  Act  of  the  43"^  of  Etizabeth  under- 
took, on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  all  the 
deetitttte  able-bodied :  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  intent 
of  that  Act  had  been  fully  carried  out,  and  no  means  had  been 
adopted  by  the  administrators  of  relief  to  neutralize  its  natural 
tendencies,  the  poor-rate  would  by  this  time  have  absorbed  the 
whole  net  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
^%  all  surprising,  therefore,  th^t  M^i  Mc4tl)^s  az^d  o^er^  q1^0i;^4  f^^ 
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first  have  concluded  against  all  poor  laws  whatever.  It  required 
much  experience,  and  careful  examination  of  different  modes  of 
poor-law  management,  to  give  assurance  that  the  admission  of  an 
absolute  right  to  be  supported  at  the  cost  of  other  people,  could 
exist  in  law  and  in  fact,  without  fatally  relaxing  the  springs  of 
industry  and  the  restraints  of  prudence.  This,  however,  was 
fully  substantiated  by  the  investigations  of  the  original  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  Hostile  as  they  are  unjustly  accused  of  being  to 
the  principle  of  legal  relief,  they  are  the  first  who  fully  proved  the 
compatibility  of  any  Poor  Law,  in  which  a  right  to  relief  was  re- 
cognised, with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  labouring  class  and  of 
posterity.  By  a  collection  of  facts,  experimentally  ascertained  in 
parishes  scattered  throughout  England,  it  was  shown  that  the 
guarantee  of  support  could  be  freed  from  its  injurious  effects  upon 
the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people,  if  the  relief,  though  ample  in 
respect  to  necessaries,  was  accompanied  with  conditions  which  they 
disliked,  consisting  of  some  restraints  on  their  freedom,  and  the 
privation  of  some  indulgences.  Under  this  proviso,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  irrevocably  established,  that  the  fate  of  no  member  of 
the  community  needs  be  abandoned  to  chance ;  that  society  can  and 
therefore  ought  to  insure  every  individual  belonging  to  it  against 
the  extreme  of  want ;  that  the  condition  even  of  those  who  ate  un- 
able to  find  their  own  support,  needs  not  be  one  of  physical  suffering, 
or  the  dread  of  it,  but  only  of  restricted  indulgence,  and  enforced 
rigidity  of  discipline.  This  is  surely  something  gained  for  humanity, 
important  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  a  step  to  something  beyond  ; 
and  humanity  has  no  worse  enemies  than  those  who  lend  themselves, 
either  knowingly  or  tmintentionally,  to  bring  odium  on  this  law, 
or  on  the  principles  in  which  it  originated. 

§  3.  Next  to  the  attempts  to  regulate  wages,  and  provide 
artificially  that  all  who  are  willing  to  work  shall  receive  an  adequate 
price  for  their  labour,  we  have  to  consider  another  class  of  popular 
remedies,  which  do  not  profess  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  contract ; 
which  leave  wages  to  be  fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  market,  bat, 
when  they  are  considered  insufficient,  endeavour  by  some  subsidiary 
resource  to  make  up  to  the  labourers  for  the  insufficiency.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  expedient  resorted  to  by  parish  authorities  during 
thirty  or  forty  years  previous  to  1834,  generally  known  aa  the 
Allowance  System.  This  was  first  introduced  when,  through 
A  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and  consequent  high  prices  of  food*  the 
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ages  of  labour  had  become  inadequate  to  aSord  to  the  families  of 
le  agricultural  labourers  the  amount  of  support  to  which  they  had 
een  accustomed.  Seutimente  of  humanity,  joined  with  the  idea 
len  inculcated  in  high  quarters,  that  people  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
:>  soSer  for  having  enriched  their  country  with  a  multitude  of 
ihabitante,  induced  the  magistrates  of  the  rural  districtA  to  com- 
lence  giving  parish  reUef  to  persons  already  in  private  employment : 
od  when  the  practice  had  once  been  sanctioned,  the  immediate 
iterest  of  the  farmers,  whom  it  enabled  to  throw  part  of  the  support 
[  their  labourers  upon  the  other  inhabitanta  of  the  parish,  led  to  a 
reat  and  rapid  eztenaion  of  it.  The  principle  of  this  scheme  being 
powedly  that  of  adapting  the  means  of  every  family  to  iu  necessitiea, 
.  was  a  natural  consequence  that  more  should  be  given  to  the 
larried  than  to  the  single,  and  to  those  who  had  large  families 
lan  to  those  who  had  not :  in  fact,  an  allowance  was  usually 
ranted  for  every  child.  So  direct  and  poaitive  an  encour^ement 
)  population  is  not,  however,  inseparable  from  the  scheme :  the 
ilowaace  in  aid  of  wages  might  be  a  fixed  thing,  given  to  all  labourers 
like,  and  as  this  is  the  least  objectionable  form  which  the  system 
in  assume,  we  will  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  supposition 
It  is  obvious  that  tliis  is  merely  another  mode  of  fixing  a  minimum 

I  wages ;  no  otherwise  didering  from  the  direct  mode,  than  in 
[lowing  the  employer  to  buy  the  labour  at  its  market  price,  the 
ifierence  being  made  up  to  the  labourer  from  a  public  ftmd.  The 
ae  kind  of  guarantee  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which  have  been 
rged  against  the  other.     It  promises  to  the  labourers  that  they  shall 

II  have  a  certain  amount  of  wages,  however  numerous  they  may  be  : 
nd  removes,  therefore,  alike  the  poudve  and  the  prudential  obstacles 
)  an  unlimited  increase.  But  besides  the  objections  conunon  to  all 
ttempte  to  regulate  wages  without  regulating  population,  the 
Uowance  system  has  a  peculiar  absurdity  of  ito  own.  This  is, 
lat  it  inevitebty  takes  from  wagea  with  one  hand  what  it  adds  to 
]em  with  the  other.  There  is  a  rate  of  wages,  uther  the  lowest  on 
bicb  the  people  can,  or  the  lowest  on  which  they  will  consent,  to 
ve.  We  will  suppose  this  to  be  seven  shillings  a  week.  Shocked 
b  the  wretehedness  of  this  pittance,  the  parish  authorities  humanely 
lake  it  up  to  ten.  But  the  labourers  are  accustomed  to  seven,  and 
lough  they  would  gladly  have  more,  will  hve  on  that  (as  the  fact 
roves)  rather  than  restrain  the  instinct  of  multiphcation.  Their 
abite  will  not  be  altered  for  the  better  by  giving  them  parish  pay. 
:eceiving  three  shillings  from  the  parish,  they  will  be  as  well  ofi 
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as  before  though  they  should  increase  sufficiently  to  bring  down 
wages  to  four  shillings.  They  will  accordingly  people  down  to  that 
point;  or  perhaps,  without  waiting  for  an  increase  of  numbers, 
there  are  unemployed  labourers  enough  in  the  workhouse  to  produce 
the  effect  at  once.  It  is  well  known  that  the  allowance  system  did 
practically  operate  in  the  mode  described,  and  that  under  its  influence 
wages  sank  to  a  lower  rate  than  had  been  known  in  England  before. 
During  the  last  century,  under  a  rather  rigid  administration  of  the 
poor  laws,  population  increased  slowly,  and  agricultural  wages  were 
considerably  above  the  starvation  point.  Under  the  allowance 
system  the  people  increased  so  fast,  and  wages  sank  so  low,  that  with 
wages  and  allowance  together,  families  were  worse  ofi  than  they 
had  been  before  with  wages  alone.  When  the  labourer  depends 
solely  on  wages,  there  is  a  virtual  minimum.  If  wages  fall  below  the 
lowest  rate  which  will  enable  the  population  to  be  kept  up,  depopula- 
tion at  least  restores  them  to  that  lowest  rate.  But  if  the  deficiency 
is  to  be  made  up  by  a  forced  contribution  from  all  who  have  anything 
to  give,  wages  may  fall  below  starvation  point;  they  may  fall 
almost  to  zero.  This  deplorable  system,  worse  than  any  other 
form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented,  inasmuch  as  it  pauperizes  not 
merely  the  unemployed  part  of  the  population  but  the  whole,  received 
a  severe  check  from  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  :  I  wish  it  could  be  said 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  its  revival.^ 

§  4.  But  while  this  is  generally  condemned,  there  is  another 
mode  of  retief  in  aid  of  wages,  which  is  still  highly  popular ;  a  mode 
greatly  preferable,  morally  and  socially,  to  parish  allowance,  but 
tending,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  a  very  similar  economical  result :  I 
mean  the  much-boasted  Allotment  System.  This,  too,  is  a  con- 
trivance to  compensate  the  labourer  for  the  insufficiency  of  his 
wages,  by  giving  him  something  else  as  a  supplement  to  them  :  but 
instead  of  having  them  made  up  &om  the  poor-rate,  he  is  enabled 
to  make  them  up  for  himself,  by  renting  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
which  he  cultivates  like  a  garden  by  spade  labour,  raising  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  for  home  consumption,  with  perhaps  some 
additional  quantity  for  sale.  If  he  hires  the  ground  ready  manured, 
he  sometimes  pays  for  it  at  as  high  a  rate  as  eight  pounds  an  acre : 
but  getting  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family  for  nothing,  he 

*  [The  present  text  dates  only  from  the  7th  ed.  (1871).  Until  then  it  had 
read  :  "  This  deplorable  system  .  .  .  has  been  abolished,  and  of  this  one  abuse 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that  nobody  professes  to  wish  for  its  revival."] 
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is  able  to  gain  several  pounds  by  it  even  at  so  high  a  rent.'*'  The 
patrons  of  the  system  make  it  a  great  point  that  the  allotment  shall 
be  in  aid  of  wages,  and  not  a  substitute  for  them ;  that  it  shall  not 
be  such  as  a  labourer  can  live  on,  but  only  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
spare  hours  and  days  of  a  man  in  tolerably  regular  agricultural 
employment,  with  assistance  from  his  wife  and  children.  They 
usually  limit  the  extent  of  a  single  allotment  to  a  quarter, 
or  something  between  a  quarter  and  half  an  acre.  If  it  exceeds  this, 
without  being  enough  to  occupy  him  entirely,  it  will  make  him,  they 
say,  a  bad  and  uncertain  workman  for  hire :  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
take  him  entirely  out  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers,  and  to  become 
his  sole  means  of  subsistence,  it  will  make  him  an  Irish  cottier : 
for  which  assertion,  at  the  enormous  rents  usually  demanded,  there 
is  some  foundation.  But  in  their  precautions  against  cottierism, 
these  well-meaning  persons  do  not  perceive,  that  if  the  system  they 
patronize  is  not  a  cottier  system,  it  is,  in  essentials,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  system  of  conacre. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  material  difEerence  between  eking  out 
insufficient  wages  by  a  fund  raised  by  taxation,  and  doing  the 
same  thing  by  means  which  make  a  clear  addition  to  the  gross 
produce  of  the  coimtry.  There  is  also  a  difference  between  helping 
a  labourer  by  means  of  his  own  industry,  and  subsidizing  him  in  a 
mode  which  tends  to  make  him  careless  and  idle.  On  both  these 
points,  allotments  have  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  parish 
allowances.  But  in  their  effect  on  wages  and  population,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  two  plans  should  substantially  differ.  All  subsidies 
in  aid  of  wages  enable  the  labourer  to  do  with  less  remuneration, 
and  therefore  ultimately  bring  down  the  price  of  labour  by  the  fuU 
amount,  imless  a  change  be  wrought  in  the  ideas  and  requirements 
of  the  labouring  class;  an  alteration  in  the  relative  value  which 
they  set  upon  the  gratification  of  their  instincts,  and  upon  the 
increase  of  their  comforts  and  the  comforts  of  those  connected 
with  them.  That  any  such  change  in  their  character  should  be 
produced  by  the  allotment  system,  appears  to  me  a  thing  not  to  be 
expected.  The  possession  of  land,  we  are  sometimes  told^  renders 
the  labourer  provident.  Property  in  land  does  so ;  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  property,  occupation  on  fixed  terms  and  on  a 
permanent  tenure.  But  mere  hiring  from  year  to  year  was  never 
found  to  have  any  such  effect.    Did  possession  of  land  render  the 

*  See  the  Evidence  on  the  subject  of  Allotments,  collected  by  the  Com- 
miflstoners  of  Poor  Lftw  Enquiry. 
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Irishman  provident  ?  Testimonies,  it  is  true,  abound,  .and  I  do 
not  seek  to  discredit  them,  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  labourers,  by  receiving  allotments.  Such 
an  effect  is  to  be  expected  while  those  who  hold  them  are  a  small 
number  ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status  above  the  common  level, 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  lose.  They  are  also,  no  doubt,  almost 
always,  originally  a  select  class,  composed  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens  of  the  labouring  people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  system 
facilitates  mMrying  and  having  children,  are  precisely  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential  restraint. 
As  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the  scheme, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If 
only  a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they  are  naturally  those  who 
could  do  best  without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to  the  class  :  while, 
if  the  system  were  general,  and  every  or  almost  every  labourer  had 
an  allotment,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  wben 
every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wageB.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Allotment  instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had  been  generally 
adopted  in  England,  it  would  equally  have  broken  down  the  practical 
restraints  on  population  which  at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  forward  exactly  as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in 
twenty  years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would  have  been,  as  wages 
plus  the  allowance  actually  were,  no  more  than  equal  to  the  former 
wages  without  any  allotment.  The  only  difference  in  favour  of 
allotments  would  have  been,  that  they  make  the  people  grow  their 
own  poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  in  some  circum- 
stances, the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent,  even  without  ownership, 
by  the  generality  of  labourers  for  hire,  operates  as  a  cause  not  of  low, 
but  of  high  wages.  This,  however,  is  when  their  land  renders  them, 
to  the  extent  of  actual  necessaries,  independent  of  the  market  for 
labour.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  position  of 
people  who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an  extra  resource,  and  of 
people  who  can,,  in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely  on  their  land» 
and  only  work  for  hire  to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  are  likely 
to  be  high  where  none  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour. 
^^  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind  of  property  to  apply  their 
labour  to,  will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages  that  do  not  afford  them 
a  better  diet  than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in  saving  for 
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ifielves,  the^  may  live  very  much  on  potatoes  and  maize.  We  are 
1  aniprifled  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  to  hear  of  a  rate  of 
a  wages  very  high,  considering  the  abundance  and  cheapneaa 
•od.     It  ia  want  of  the  necessity  or  the  inclination  to  take  work, 

makes  day-labour  scarce,  and,  confiidering  the  price  of  pro- 
ins,  dear,  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where  property  in 

is  widely  diffused  among  the  people."*  There  are  parts  of  the 
dnent,  where,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  scarcely  one 
IB  to  be  exclusively  dependent  on  his  ostensible  employment ; 
nothing  else  can  explain  the  high  price  they  put  on  their  services, 
the  careleasnesii  they  evince  as  to  whether  they  are  employed 
11.  But  the  effect  would  be  far  different  if  their  land  or  other 
orcea  gave  them  only  a  fraction  of  a  subsistence,  leaving  them 
3T  an  undiminished  necessity  of  selling  their  labour  for  wages 
n  overstocked  market.  Their  land  would  then  merely  enable 
n  to  exist  on  smaller  wages,  and  to  carry  their  multiplication  so 
h  the  further  before  reaching  the  point  below  which  they  either 
d  not,  or  would  not  descend. 

Do  the  view  I  hare  taken  of  the  effect  of  allotments,  I  see  no  argu- 
t  which  can  be  opposed,  but  that  employed  by  Mr.  Thoraton.f 
L  whom  on  this  subject  I  am  at  issue.  His  defence  of  allotments 
ounded  on  the  general  doctrine,  that  it  is  only  the  very  poor  who 
tiply  without  regard  ta  consequences,  and  that  if  the  condition 
le  existing  generation  could  be  greatly  improved,  which  he  thinks 
it  be  done  by  the  allotment  system,  their  snccessors  wonld  grow 
nth  an  increased  standard  of  requirements,  and  would  not  have 
Jies  until  they  could  keep  them  in  as  much  comfort  as  that  in 
;h  they  had  been  brought  up  themselves.  I  agree  in  ae  much  of 
argument  as  goes  to  prove  that  a  sudden  and  very  great  improve- 
t  in  the  oondition  of  the  poor  has  always,  through  its  effect  on 
r  habita  of  life,  a  chance  of  becoming  permanent.  What  hap- 
•d  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  is  an  example.  But 
nnot  think  that  the  addition  of  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  acre 
rery  labourer's  cottage,  and  that  too  at  a  laok  rent,  would  (after 
fall  of  wagee  which  would  be  necessary  to  absorb  the  already 
jng  mass  of  pauper  labour)  make  so  great  a  difference  in  the 
forts  of  the  family  for  a  generation  to  come,  as  to  raise  up 
I  childhood  a  labouring  population  with  a  really  higher  per- 
ent  standard  of  requirementa  and  habits.    So  small  a  portion 
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of  land  could  only  be  made  a  permanent  benefit,  by  holding  out 
encouragement  to  acquire  by  industry  and  saving,  the  means  of 
buying  it  outright :  a  permission  which,  if  extensively  made  use  of, 
would  be  a  kind  of  education  in  forethought  and  frugality  to  the 
entire  class,  the  effects  of  which  might  not  cease  with  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not  from  what  was  given  them,  but 
from  what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 

No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being 
efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  people.  While  these  are  unaffected,  any  contrivance, 
even  if  successful,  for  temporarily  improving  the  condition  of  the 
very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins  by  which  population  was 
previously  curbed  ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  continue  to  produce 
its  effect,  if,  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were 
compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together,'  and  whenever  it 
stopped,  it  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased  number  of 
the  poorest  class,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  except  the 
poorest,  or,  if  it  continued  long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For  **  to 
this  complexion  must  come  at  last "  all  social  arrangements,  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  population  without  substituting  any 
others. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   REMEDIES   FOR  LOW  WAOES   FURTHER  CONSIDERED 

§  1.  By  what  means,  then,  is  poverty  to  be  contended  against  ? 
How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expedients 
usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  to  it,  can  no 
others  be  thought  of  ?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solution  ? 
Can  political  economy  do  nothing,  but  only  object  to  everything, 
and  demonstrate  that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful,  but 
would  have  a  melancholy,  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of 
the  human  race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil 
in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  therefore  fed  no  interest — 
drudging  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries, 
and  with  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  deficiencies  which  that 
implies — without  resources  either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught,  for 
they  cannot  be  better  taught  than  fed  ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts 
are  acquired  for  themselves ;  without  interests  or  sentiments  as 
citizens  and  members  of  society,  and  with  a  sense  of  injustice 
rankling  in  their  minds,  equally  for  what  they  have  not,  and  for 
what  others  have ;  I  know  not  what  there  is  which  should  make  a 
person  with  any  capacity  of  reason,  concern  himself  about  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race.  There  would  be  no  wisdom  for  any 
one  but  in  extracting  from  life,  with  Epicurean  indifierence,  as 
much  personal  satisfaction  to  himself  and  those  with  whom  he 
sympathises,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  letting 
the  unmeaning  bustle  of  so-called  civilized  existence  roll  by  unheeded. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affairs.  Poverty, 
like  most  social  evils,  exists  because  men  follow  their  brute  instincts 
without  due  consideration.  But  society  is  possible,  precisely  because 
man  is  not  necessarily  a  brute.  Civilization  in  every  one  of  its 
aspects  is  a  struggle  against  the  animal  instincts.  Over  some  even 
of  the  strongest  of  them,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acquiring 
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abundant  contro].  It  has  artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of  their  most  natural  inclinations 
they  have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remembrance  left.  If  it  has  not 
brought  the  instinct  of  population  under  as  much  restraint  as  is 
needful,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  never  seriously  tried.  What 
efEorts  it  has  made,  have  mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Religion,  moraUty,  and  statesmanship  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
incitements  to  marriage,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species, 
so  it  be  but  in  wedlock.  Religion  has  not  even  yet  discontinued 
its  encouragements.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  no  other  have  any  considerable 
influence  over  the  poorer  classes)  everywhere  think  it  their  duty  to 
promote  marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornication.  There  is  still 
in  many  minds  a  strong  religious  prejudice  against  the  true  doctrine. 
The  rich,  provided  the  consequences  do  not  touch  themselves,  think 
it  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  suppose  that  misery  can 
result  from  the  operation  of  a  natural  propensity  :  the  poor  think 
that  *'  God  never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat."  No  one  would 
guess  from  the  language  of  either,  that  man  had  any  voice  or  choice 
in  the  matter.  So  complete  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole 
subject ;  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  is 
shrouded  by  c^  spurious  deUcacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and 
wrong  should  be  mismeasured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  subjects 
most  momentous  to  human  welfare,  rather  than  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  discussed.  People  are  little  aware 
of  the  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of  speech.  The  diseases 
of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporal  maladies,  be  prevented  or 
cured  without  being  spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All  experience 
shows  that  the  mass  of  mankind  never  judge  of  moral  questions  for 
themselves,  never  see  anything  to  be  right  or  wrong  until  they  have 
been  frequently  told  it ;  and  who  tells  them  that  they  have  any  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question,  while  they  keep  within  matrimonial 
limits  ?  Who  meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation,  or  rather, 
who  does  not  meet  with  sympathy  and  benevolence,  for  any 
amount  of  evil  which  he  may  have  brought  upon  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  by  this  species  of  incontinence  ?  While  a  man 
who  is  intemperate  in  drink,  is  discountenanced  and  despised  by 
all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people,^  it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds 

1  [The  remainder  of  this  sentence  appeared  first  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  In 
the  Ist  and  2nd  ed.  (1848,  1849),  the  text  ran:  *'  Is  it  not  to  this  hoar  the 
iavourite  recommendation  for  any  parochial  office  bestowed  by  popular  eleotion 
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le  use  of  ID  appeals  to  the  benevolent,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
e  family  and  le  unable  to  maintain  them.* 
One  cannot  wondet  that  silence  on  this  great  department  of 
lan  Anty  shoold  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral  obUgatJons, 
tn  it  produced  obhvion  of  phydcal  facts.  That  it  is  possible  to 
ly  marriage,  and  to  live  in  abstinence  vhile  unmarried,  most 
pie  are  willing  to  aUow ;  but  when  persons  are  once  married,  the 
I,  in  this  country,  never  seems  to  eater  any  one's  mind  that 
ing  or  not  having  a  family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall 
nat,  is  amenable  to  their  own  control.  One  would  imagine  that 
dren  were  rained  down  upon  married  people,  direct  from  heaven, 
bout  their  being  art  or  part  in  the  matter  ;  that  it  was  really,  as 

common  phrasea  have  it,  God's  will,  and  not  thmr  own,  which 
ided  the  numbers  of  their  offspring.  Let  us  see  what  is  a  (Qu- 
intal philosopher's  opinion  on  tbis  point ;  a  man  among  the  most 
evolent  of  his  time,  and  ^e  happineos  of  whose  married  life  has 
n  celebrated. 

"  When  dangerous  prejudices,"  says  Sismondi.'t'  "  have  not 
ome  accredit«d,  when  a  morality  contrary  to  our  true  duties 
ards  others,  and  especially  towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of  the  moat  sacred  authority ; 
prudent  man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is  in  a  oonditioD 
cb  gives  him  an  assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married  man  has 
reater  number  of  children  than  he  can  properly  bring  up.  The 
d  of  a  family  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  children  may  be 
tent«d  nith  the  condition  in  which  he  himself  has  hved ;  and  his 
ire  will  be  that  the  rising  generation  should  represent  exactly 

departing  one  :  that  one  son  and  one  daught«r  arrived  at  the 
niageable  age  should  replace  his  own  father  and  mother ;  that 

children  of  his  children  should  in  their  turn  replace  himself  and 
wife ;  that  his  daughter  should  find  in  another  family  the  precise 
ivalent  of  the  lot  which  will  be  given  in  his  own  family  to  the 
ighter  of  another,  and  that  the  income  which  sufficed  for  the 
eota  will  suffice  for  the  children."    In  a  country  increasing  in 

ive  a  Ui^  family  and  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them  t  Do  not  the  oandidates 
aid  thor  iutemperenco  apon  walli,  uid  publiah  it  through  the  town 
iroulan  I  "  CL  Dickeni,  Tht  Elation  for  BtadU  in  Sktltlta  Su  Boz,  "  Uur 
th,"  Ob.  iv.] 

■  Little  improvement  can  be  expected  in  moraKtjr  until  the  producing  large 
ilies  i*  regarded  irith  the  aame  feeliJigB  aa  drnnkenneai  or  any  other  phyiioal 
xm.     But  while  the  aiiatocnoy  and  oleigy  are  (oremoat  to  let  the  eiamide 
Ilia  kind  ol  incontlDCDOe.  what  can  be  expected  of  the  poor  T 
"  Prinr.ipa,  liv.  vjL  cb.  6. 
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wealth,  Bome  increase  of  numbers  would  be  admissible,  but  that  is  a 
question  of  detail,  not  of  principle.  ''  Whenever  this  family  has 
been  formed,  justice  and  humanity  require  that  he  should  impose 
on  Imnself  the  same  restraint  which  is  submitted  to  by  the  unmarried. 
When  we  consider  how  small,  in  every  country,  is  the  number  of 
natural  children,  we  must  admit  that  this  restraint  is  on  the  whole 
sufficiently  effectual.  In  a  country  where  population  has  no  room 
to  increase,  or  in  which  its  progress  must  be  so  slow  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible,  when  there  are  no  places  vacant  for  new  establishments, 
a  father  who  has  eight  children  must  expect,  either  that  six  of  them 
will  die  in  childhood,  or  that  three  men  and  three  women  among  his 
cotemporaries,  and  in  the  next  generation  three  of  his  sons  and  three 
of  his  daughters,  will  remain  unmarried  on  his  account." 

§  2.  Those  who  think  it  hopeless  that  the  labouring  classes 
should  be  induced  to  practise  a  sufficient  degree  of  prudence  in  regard 
to  the  increase  of  their  families,  because  they  have  hitherto  stopt 
short  of  that  point,  show  an  inability  to  estimate  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action.  Nothing  more  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  secure  that  result,  than  an  opinion  generaUy  diffused 
that  it  was  desirable.  As  a  moral  principle,  such  an  opinion  has 
never  yet  existed  in  any  country  :  it  is  curious  that  it  does  not  so 
exist  in  countries  in  which,  from  the  spontaneous  operation  of 
individual  forethought,  population  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
efficiently  repressed.  What  is  practised  as  prudence  is  still  not 
recognised  as  duty  ;  the  talkers  and  writers  are  mostly  on  the  other 
side,  even  in  France,  where  a  sentimental  horror  of  Malthus  is  almost 
as  rife  as  in  this  country.  Many  causes  may  be  assigned,  besides  the 
modem  date  of  the  doctrine,  for  its  not  having  yet  gained  possession 
of  the  general  mind.  Its  truth  has,  in  some  respects,  been  its 
detriment.  One  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  except  among 
the  poor  themselves  (for  whose  prejudices  on  this  subject  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  accounting)  there  has  ever  yet  been,  in  any  class  oi 
society,  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  that  wages  should  be  high.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  desire  to  keep  down  the  poor-rate ;  but,  that 
done,  people  have  been  very  willing  that  the  working  classes  should 
be  ill  off.  Nearly  all  who  are  not  labourers  themselves,  are 
employers  of  labour,  and  are  not  sorry  to  get  the  commodity  cheap. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  even  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  official  apostles  of  anti-population  doctrines,  will  seldom  hear 
patiently  of  anything  which    they    are    pleased    to  designate  as 
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thusiaDism.  Boards  of  Guardians  in  niral  districts,  principally 
sist  of  farmers,  and  ffirmers,  it  is  well  known,  in  general  dislike 
n  allotments,  as  making  the  labourers  "  too  independent."  From 
gentry,  who  are  in  less  immediate  contact  and  collision  of  interest 
h  the  labourers,  better  things  might  be  expected,  and  the  gentry 
England  are  usually  charitable.  But  charitable  people  have 
nan  infiimitiea,  and  would,  very  often,  be  secretly  not  a  httle 
tatisfied  if  no  one  needed  their  charity :  it  is  from  them  one 
enest  hears  the  base  doctrine,  that  God  has  decreed  there  shall 
ays  be  poor.  When  one  adds  to  this,  that  nearly  every  person 
a  has  had  in  him  any  active  spring  of  exertion  for  a  social  object, 
t  hod  some  favourite  reform  to  efFect  which  he  thought  the 
nission  of  this  great  principle  would  throw  into  the  shade  ;  has 
1  com  laws  to  repeal,  or  taxation  to  reduce,  oi  small  notes  to 
le,  or  the  charter  to  carry,  or  the  church  to  revive  or  abolish,  or 
:  aristocracy  to  pull  down,  and  looked  upon  every  one  as  an  enemy 
o  thought  anything  important  except  his  object ;  it  is  scarcely 
uderful  that  since  the  population  doctrine  was  first  promulgated, 
le-tenths  of  the  talk  has  always  been  against  it,  and  the 
oaining  tenth  only  audible  at  intervals  ;  and  tiiat  it  has  not  yet 
letrated  far  among  those  who  might  be  expected  to  be  the  least 
Img  recipients  of  it,  the  labourers  themselves. 

But  let  us  try  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  idea  became 
letal  among  the  labouring  class,  that  the  competition  of  too  great 
mbeis  was  the  special  cause  of  their  poverty ;  so  that  every 
>onTer  looked  (with  Sismondi)  upon  every  other  who  had  more 
ui  the  number  of  children  which  the  circumstances  of  society 
owed  to  each,  as  doing  him  a  wrong — as  filling  up  the  place  which 

was  entitled  to  share.  Any  one  who  supposes  that  this  state  of 
inion  would  not  have  a  great  efiect  on  conduct,  must  be 
ofoundly  ignorant  of  human  nature ;  can  never  have  considered 
>w  large  a  portion  of  the  motives  which  induce  the  generality  of 
en  to  take  care  even  of  their  own  interest,  is  derived  from  regard 
r  opinion — from  the  expectation  of  being  disliked  or  desfHsed  for 
it  doing  it.    In  tie  parricular  case  in  question,  it  is  not  too  much 

•ay  tiat  over-indolgence  JB  as  much  caused  by  the  stimulus  of 
linion  as  by  the  men  animal  propensity ;  since  opinion  universally, 
id  especially  among  the  most  uneducated  classes,  has  counect«d 
eas  of  spirit  and  power  with  the  strength  of  the  instinct,  and  of 
feriority  with  its  moderation  or  absence ;  a  perversion  of  senti- 
eot  caused  by  its  beii^  the  means,  and  the  stamp,  of  a  dominion 
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exercised  over  other  human  beiugs.  The  effect  would  be  great  of 
merely  removing  this  factitious  stimulus ;  and  when  once  opinion 
shall  have  turned  itself  into  an  adverse  direction,  a  revolution  will 
soon  take  place  in  this  department  of  human  conduct.  We  are 
often  told  that  the  most  thorough  perception  of  the  dependence  of 
wages  on  population  will  not  influence  the  conduct  of  a  labouring 
man,  because  it  is  not  the  children  he  himself  can  have  that  will 
produce  any  effect  in  generally  depressing  the  labour  market.  True  : 
and  it  is  also  true,  that  one  soldier's  running  away  will  not  lose  tke 
battle ;  accordingly  it  is  not  that  consideration  which  keeps  each 
soldier  in  his  rank  :  it  is  the  disgrace  which  naturally  and  inevitably 
attends  on  conduct  by  any  one  individual,  which  if  pursued  by  a 
majority  everybody  can  see  would  be  fatal.  Men  are  seldom  found 
to  brave  the  general  opinion  of  their  class,  unless  supported  either 
by  some  principle  higher  than  regard  for  opinion,  or  by  some  strong 
body  of  opinion  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  the  opinion  here  in  question, 
as  soon  as  it  attained  any  prevalence,  would  have  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  great  majority  of  women.  It  is  seldom  by  the  choice  of  the 
wife  that  families  are  too  numerous ;  on  her  devolves  (along  with  all 
the  physical  suffering  and  at  least  a  full  share  of  the  privations)  the 
whole  of  the  intolerable  domestic  drudgery  resulting  from  the  excess. 
To  be  relieved  from  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  multitudes  of 
women  who  now  never  venture  to  urge  such  a  claim,  but  who  would 
urge  it,  if  supported  by  the  moral  feelings  of  the  community.  Among 
the  barbarisms  which  law  and  morab  have  not  yet  ceased  to  sanction, 
the  most  disgusting  surely  is,  that  any  human  being  should  be 
permitted  to  consider  himself  as  having  a  right  to  the  person  of 
another. 

If  the  opinion  were  once  generally  established  among  the  labour- 
ing class  that  their  welfare  required  a  due  regulation  of  the  numbers 
of  families,  the  respectable  auxd  well-conducted  of  the  body  would 
conform  to  the  prescription,  and  only  those  would  exempt  them- 
selves from  it,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  light  of  social 
obligations  generally;  and  there  would  be  then  an  evident  justification 
for  converting  the  moral  obligation  against  bringing  children  into 
the  world  who  are  a  burthen  to  the  community,  into  a  legal  one ; 
just  as  in  many  other  cases  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  the  law  ends 
by  enforcing  against  recalcitrant  minorities  obligations  which  to  be 
useful  must  be  general,  and  which,  from  a  sense  of  their  utility,  a 
large  majority  have  voluntarily  consented  to  take  upon  themselves. 
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There  would  be  no  need,  however,  of  legal  sanctions,  if  women 
were  admitted,  as  on  all  other  grounds  they  have  the  clearest 
title  to  be,  to  the  same  rights  of  citizenship  with  men.  Let  them 
cease  to  be  confined  by  custom  to  one  physical  function  as  their 
means  of  living  and  their  source  of  influence,  and  they  would  have 
for  the  first  time  an  equal  voice  with  men  in  what  concerns  that 
function :  and  of  all  the  improvements  in  reserve  for  mankind 
which  it  is  now  possible  to  foresee,  none  might  be  expected  to  be  so 
fertile  as  this  in  almost  every  kind  of  moral  and  social  benefit.^ 

It  remains  to  consider  what  chance  there  is  that  opinions  and 
feelings,  grounded  on  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  wages  on 
population,  will  arise  among  the  labouring  classes ;  and  by  what 
means  such  opinions  and  feelings  can  be  called  forth.  Before  con- 
sidering the  grounds  of  hope  on  this  subject,  a  hope  which  many 
persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  ready,  without  consideration,  to  pronounce 
chimerical,  I  will  remark,  that  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  made  to  these  two  questions,  the  industrial  system  prevailing 
in  this  country,  and  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  ne  plus  uUra 
of  civilization — the  dependence  of  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
community  on  the  wages  of  hired  labour,  is  irrevocably  condemned. 
The  question  we  are  considering  is,  whether,  of  this  state  of  things, 
over-population  and  a  degraded  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
are  the  inevitable  consequence.  If  a  prudent  regulation  of  popula- 
tion be  not  reconcilable  with  the  system  of  hired  labour,  the  system 
is  a  nuisance,  and  the  grand  object  of  economical  statesmanship 
should  be  (by  whatever  arrangements  of  property,  and  alterations  in 
the  modes  of  applying  industry),  to  bring  the  labouring  people  imder 
the  influence  of  stronger  and  more  obvious  inducements  to  this 
kind  of  prudence,  than  the  relation  of  workmen  and  employers  can 
afford. 

But  there  exists  no  such  incompatibility.  The  causes  of  poverty 
are  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  to  a  population  of  hired  labourers, 
as  they  are  to  one  of  proprietors,  or  as  they  would  be  to  a  socialist 
community.  They  are,  however,  in  no  way  mysterious.  The 
dependence  of  wages  on  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  employ- 
ment, is  BO  far  from  hard  of  comprehension,  or  unintelligible  to  the 
labouring  classes,  that  by  great  bodies  of  them  it  is  already 
recognised  and  habitually  acted  on.  It  is  familiar  to  all  Trade 
Unions  :  every  successful  combination  to  keep  up  wages  owes  its 

*  [The  two  list  sentences  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (IS62).] 
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success  to  contrivances  for  restricting  the  number  of  the  competitors  ; 
all  skilled  trades  are  anxious  to  keep  down  their  own  numbers,  and 
many  impose,  or  endeavour  to  impose,  as  a  condition  upon  employers, 
that  they  shall  not  take  more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  appren- 
tices.    There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between  limiting  their 
numbers  by  excluding  other  people,  and  doing  the  same  thing  by  a 
restraint  imposed  on  themselves  :  but  the  one  as  much  as  the  other 
shows  a  clear  perception  of  the  relation  between  their  numbers  aad 
their  remuneration.    The  principle  is  understood  in  its  application 
to  any  one  employment,  but  not  to  the  general  mass  of  employment. 
For  this  there  are  several  reasons  :  first,  the  operation  of  causes  is 
more  easily  and  distinctly  seen  in  the  more  circumscribed  field  ; 
secondly,  skilled  artizans  are  a  more  intelligent  class  than  ordinary 
manual  labourers :    and  the  habit  of  concert,  and  of  passing  in 
review  their  general  condition  as  a  trade,  keeps  up  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  collective  interests  :   thirdly  and  lastly,  they  are 
the  most  provident,  because  they  are  the  best  off,  and  have  the  most 
to  preserve.    What,  however,  is  clearly  perceived  and  admitted  in 
'particular  instances,  it  cannot  be  hopeless  to  see  understood  and 
acknowledged   as  a  general  truth.     Its  recognition,  at  least  in 
theory,  seems  a  thing  which  must  necessarily  and  immediately  come 
to  pass,  when  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  become  capable  of 
taking  any  rational  view  of  their  own  aggregate  condition.    Of  this 
the  great  majority  of  them  have  until  now  been  incapable,  either 
from  the  uncultivated  state  of  their  intelligence,  or  from  poverty, 
which  leaving  them  neither  the  fear  of  worse,  nor  the  smallest  hope 
of  better,  makes  them  careless  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions, 
and  without  thought  for  the  future. 

§  3.  For  the  purpose  therefore  of  altering  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  people,  there  is  need  of  a  twofold  action,  directed 
simultaneously  upon  their  intelligence  and  their  poverty.  An 
effective  national  education  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  class,  is 
the  first  thing  needful ;  and,  coincidently  with  this,  a  systeni  of 
measures  which  shall  (as  the  Revolution  did  in  France)  extinguish 
extreme  poverty  for  one  whole  generation. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing,  even  in  the  most  general 
manner,  either  the  principles  or  the  machinery  of  national  education. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opinion  on  the  subject  is  advancing,  and 
that  an  education  of  mere  words  would  not  now  be  deemed  sufficient, 
slow  as  our  progress  is  toward  providing  anything  better  even  for 
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the  classes  to  whom  society  professes  to  give  the  very  best  education 
it  can  devise.  Without  entering  into  disputable  points,  it  may  be 
asserted  without  scruple,  that  the  aim  of  all  intellectual  training  for 
the  mass  of  the  people  should  be  to  cultivate  common  sense ;  to 
qualify  them  for  forming  a  sound  practical  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Whatever,  in  the  intellectual 
department,  can  be  superadded  to  this,  is  chiefly  ornamental ; 
while  this  is  the  indispensable  groundwork  on  which  education 
must  rest.  Let  this  object  be  acknowledged  and  kept  in  view  as 
the  thing  to  be  first  aimed  at,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  either  what  to  teach,  or  in  what  manner  to  teach  it. 

An  education  directed  to  difhise  good  sense  among  the  people, 
with  such  knowledge  as  would  quaUfy  them  to  judge  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  their  actions,  would  be  certain,  even  without  any  direct 
inculcation,  to  raise  up  a  pubUc  opinion  by  which  intemperance 
and  improvidence  of  every  kind  would  be  held  discreditable,  and 
the  improvidence  which  overstocks  the  labour  market  would  be 
severely  condemned,  as  an  offence  against  the  common  weal.  But 
though  the  sufficiency  of  such  a  state  of  opinion,  supposing  it  formed, 
to  keep  the  increase  of  population  within  proper  Umits,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted ;  yet,  for  the  formation  of  the  opinion,  it  would 
not  do  to  trust  to  education  alone.  Education  is  not  compatible 
with  extreme  poverty.  It  is  impossible  effectually  to  teach  an 
indigent  population.  And  it  is  difficult  to  make  those  feel  the  value 
of  comfort  who  have  never  enjoyed  it,  or  those  appreciate  the 
wretchedness  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  who  have  been  made 
reckless  by  always  Uving  from  hand  to  mouth.  Individuals  often 
struggle  upwards  into  a  condition  of  ease ;  but  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected  from  a  whole  people  is  to  maintain  themselves  in 
it ;  and  improvement  in  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  mass  of 
unskilled  day-labourers  will  be  difficult  and  tardy,  unless  means 
can  be  contrived  of  raising  the  entire  body  to  a  state  of  tolerable 
comfort,  and  maintaining  them  in  it  until  a  new  generation  grows  up. 

Towards  effecting  this  object  there  are  two  resources  available, 
without  wrong  to  any  one,  without  any  of  the  UabiUties  of  mischief 
attendant  on  voluntary  or  legal  charity,  and  not  only  without 
weakening,  but  on  the  contrary  strengthening,  every  incentive  to 
industry,  and  every  motive  to  forethought. 

§  4.  The  first  is  a  great  national  measure  of  colonization.  I 
mean,  a  grant  of  pubUc  money,  sufficient  to  remove  at  once,  and 
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establish  in  the  colonies,  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  youthful 
agricultural  population.  By  giving  the  preference,  as  Mr. 
Wakefield  proposes,  to  young  couples,  or  when  these  cannot  be 
obtained,  to  famiUes  with  children  nearly  grown  up,  the  expenditure 
would  be  made  to  go  the  farthest  possible  towards  accomplishing  the 
•end,  while  the  colonies  would  be  supplied  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  what  is  there  in  deficiency  and  here  in  superfluity,  present  and 
prospective  labour.  It  has  been  shown  by  others,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  opinion  will  be  exhibited  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present 
work,  that  colonization  on  an  adequate  scale  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  cost  the  country  nothing,  or  nothing  that  would  not  be 
certainly  repaid ;  and  that  the  funds  required,  even  by  way  of 
advance,  would  not  be  drawn  from  the  capital  employed  in 
maintaining  labour,  but  from  that  surplus  which  cannot  find 
employment  at  such  profit  as  constitutes  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  the  abstinence  of  the  possessor,  and  which  is  therefore  sent 
abroad  for  investment,  or  wasted  at  home  in  reckless  speculations. 
That  portion  of  the  income  of  the  country  which  is  habitually 
ineffective  for  any  purpose  of  benefit  to  the  labouring-  class, 
would  bear  any  draught  which  it  could  be  necessary  to  make  on  it 
for  the  amount  of  emigration  which  is  here  in  view. 

^  The  second  resource  would  be,  to  devote  all  common  land, 
hereafter  brought  into  cultivation,  to  raising  a  class  of  small 
proprietors.  It  has  long  enough  been  the  practice  to  take  these 
lands  from  public  use  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
domains  of  the  rich.  It  is  time  that  what  is  left  of  them  should  be 
retained  as  an  estate  sacred  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
machine  for  administering  it  already  exists,  having  been  created 
by  the  General  Inclosure  Act.     What  I  would  propose  (though, 

^  [The  following  sentences  of  the  original  text  were  omitted  in  the  3id  ed. 
(1852)  from  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph :  **  To  the  ease  of  Ireland,  in  her 
present  crisis  of  transition,  colonization,  as  the  exclusive  remedy,  is,  I  oonoeiTe, 
unsuitable.  The  Irish  are  nearly  the  worst  adapted  people  in  Europe  for  aettleis 
in  the  wilderness  :  nor  should  the  founders  of  nations,  destined  perhaps  to  be 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  be  drawn  principally  from  the  least  civilized  and 
least  improved  inhabitants  of  old  countries.  It  is  most  fortunate  therefore 
that  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Ireland  herself  afford  a  resource  so  nearly  adequate 
to  the  emergency,  as  reduces  emigration  to  a  rank  merely  subsidiary.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  with  a  population  much  less  excessive,  and  better  adapted 
to  a  settler's  hfe,  colonization  must  be  the  chief  resource  for  easing  the  labour 
market,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  existing  generation  of  labourers  so 
materially  as  to  raise  the  permanent  standard  of  habits  in  the  generatioD 
following.  But  England  too  has  waste  lands,  though  less  extensive  than  those 
of  Ireland  :  and  the  second  resource,  &c." ' 
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onfeas,  with  small  hope  of  its  being  soon  adopted)  is,  that  in 
future  caaes  in  which  common  land  is  permitted  to  be  enclosed, 
h  portion  should  first  be  sold  or  assigned  as  is  sufficient  to 
apensate  the  owners  of  manorial  or  common  rights,  and  that 
remainder  should  be  divided  into  sectionfl  of  five  acies  or 
reabouts,  to  be  conferred  in  absolute  property  on  individuals 
the  labouring  cUsa  who  would  reclaim  and  bring  them  into 
tivation  by  their  own  laboui.  The  preference  shoidd  be  given 
such  labourers,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  as  had  saved 
■ugh  to  maintain  them  until  their  first  crop  was  got  in,  or 
oee  character  was  such  as  to  induce  some  responsible  person 

advance   to   them   the   requisite   amount   on   their    personal   ' 
ority.    The  tools,  the  manure,  and  in  some  cases  the  subsistence 
1  might  be  suppUed  by  the  parish,  or  by  the  state ;    interest 

the  advance,  at  the  rate  yielded  by  the  public  funds,  being 
I  on  as  a  perpetual  quit-rent,  with  power  to  the  peasant  to 
eem  it  at  any  time  for  a  moderate  number  of  years'  purchase. 
Me  little  landed  estates  might,  if  it  were  thought  necessary, 
made  indivisible  by  law ;  though,  if  the  plan  worked  in  the 
nner  designed,  I  should  not  apprehend  any  objectionable 
^ee  of  subdivision.  In  case  of  intestacy,  and  in  default  of 
icable  arrangement  among  the  heirs,  they  might  be  bought  by 
'emment  at  their  value,  and  regianted  to  some  other  labourer 
0  would  give  security  for  the  price.  The  desire  to  poesess  one 
these  small  properties  would  probably  become,  as  on  the 
itineut,  an  inducement  to  prudence  and  economy  pervading  the 
ole  labouring  population ;  and  that  great  desideratum  among  a 
)p1e  of  hired  labourers  would  be  provided,  an  intermediate  class 
ween  tliem  and  their  employers ;  affording  them  the  doable 
vantage,  of  an  object  for  their  hopes,  and,  as  there  would  be  good 
son  to  anticipate,  an  example  for  their  imitation. 
It  would,  however,  be  of  little  avail  that  either  or  both  of  these 
saures  of  relief  should  be  adopted,  unless  on  such  a  scale  as  would 
\\Ae  the  whole  body  of  hired  labourers  remaining  on  the  soil  to 
ain  not  merely  employment,  but  a  large  addition  to  the  present 
jea — anoh  an  addition  as  would  enable  them  to  live  and  bring  up 
ir  children  in  a  degree  of  comfort  and  independence  to  which 
y  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  When  the  object  is  to  raise  the 
manent  condition  of  a  people,  small  means  do  not  merely 
duce  amall  eSects,  they  produce  no  efiect  at  all.    Unless  comfort 

be  made  aa  habitual  to  a  whole  generation  as  indigence  is  now, 
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nothing  is  accomplished ;  and  feeble  half-measures  do  but  fritter 
away  resources,  far  better  reserved  until  the  improvement  of  public 
opinion  and  of  education  shall  raise  up  politicians  who  will  not  think 
that  merely  because  a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of 
statesmanship  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

1 1  have  left  the  preceding  paragraphs  as  they  were  written,  since 
they  remain  true  in  principle,  though  it  is  no  longer  urgent  to  apply 
these  specific  recommendations  to  the  present  state  of  this  country. 
The  extraordinary  cheapening  of  the  means  of  transport,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  scientific  achievements  of  the  age,  and  the 
knowledge  which  nearly  all  classes  of  the  people  have  now  acquired,  or 
are  in  the  way  of  acquiring,  of  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  have  opened  up  a  spontaneous  emigration 
from  these  islands  to  the  new  countries  beyond  the  ocean,  which 
does  not  tend  to  diminish,  but  to  increase ;  and  which,  without  any 
national  measure  of  systematic  colonization,  may  prove  sufficient 
to  efiect  a  material  rise  of  wages  in  Qreat  Britain,  as  it  has  already 
done  in  Ireland,  and  to  maintain  that  rise  unimpaired  for  one  or 
more  generations.  Emigration,  instead  of  an  occasional  vent,  \a 
becoming  a  steady  outlet  for  superfluous  numbers ;  and  this  new 
fact  in  modem  history,  together  with  the  flush  of  prosperity 
occasioned  by  free  trade,  have  granted  to  this  overcrowded  country  a 
temporary  breathing-time,  capable  of  being  employed  in  accomplish- 
ing those  moral  and  intellectual  improvements  in  all  classes  of  the 
people,  the  very  poorest  included,  which  would  render  improbable 
any  relapse  into  the  over-peopled  state.  Whether  this  golden 
opportunity  will  be  properly  used,  depends  on  the  wisdom  of  oar 
councils ;  and  whatever  depends  on  that,  is  always  in  a  high  d^ree 
precarious.  The  grounds  of  hope  are,  that  there  has  been  no  time 
in  our  history  when  mental  progress  has  depended  so  little  on  govern- 
ments, and  so  much  on  the  general  disposition  of  the  people ;  none 
in  which  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  extended  to  so  many  branches 
of  human  afiairs  at  once,  nor  in  which  all  kinds  of  suggestions  tend- 
ing to  the  public  good  in  every  department,  from  the  humblest 
physical  to  the  highest  moral  or  intellectual,  were  heard  with  so 
littie  prejudice,  and  had  so  good  a  chance  of  becoming  known  and 
being  fairly  considered. 

^  [Added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1866).] 
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i  1,  In  treating  of  wages,  we  have  hitherto  confined  ouiselvea 
he  caiuea  which  operate  on  them  geneially,  and  en  maate ;  the 
I  which  govern  the  renmneratdon  of  ordinary  or  average  labour  : 
Lont  reierence  to  the  existence  ot  difEeient  kinds  of  work  which 
habitaally  paid  at  difierent  rates,  depending  in  some  degree  oa 
trent  laws.  We  will  now  take  into  oonsideration  these  diflerences, 
examine  in  what  manner  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  tiie 
slnaionB  already  established. 

I  well-known  and  very  popular  chapter  of  Adam  Smith  * 
iuns  the  best  exposition  yet  given  of  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
.nnot  indeed  think  his  treatment  so  complete  and  exhaustive  as 
LS  sometimes  been  considered  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  his  analysis 
ilerably  successful 

rhe  diSerences,  he  says,  arise  partly  from  the  poUcy  of  Europe, 
;h  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty,  and  partly  "  from 
lie  circumstances  in  the  employments  themaelvee,  which  either 
y,  or  at  le«st  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  moke  up  for  a  small 
loiaiy  gain  in  some,  and  counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others." 
le  circumstancea  he  considers  to  be :  "  First,  the.sgreeablenesB 
isagreeableneee  of  the  employments  theroselvee ;  secondly,  the 
less  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning 
Q  ;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  in  them ; 
thly,  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those  who 
cise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  ot 
cas  in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very  copiously  illustrated  :  though 
examples  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state  of  facts  now  no 
;er    existing.       "  The    wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 
•   WeaUk  of  Nation*,  book  L  ch.  10. 
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hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtiness,  the  honourableness  or  dishonour- 
ableness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in  most  places,  take  the  year 
round,  a  journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  a  journeyman  weaver. 
His  work  is  much  easier."  Things  have  much  altered,  as  to  a 
weaver's  remuneration,  since  Adam  Smitb's  time ;  and  the  artizan 
whose  work  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver.  "A  journeyman  weaver 
earns  less  than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work  is  not  always  easier, 
but  it  is  much  cleanlier."  A  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  it 
requires  less  bodily  strength.  ^'  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though 
an  artificer,  seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is 
only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  daylight,  and  above  ground.  Honour 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  professions.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  conmdered,"  their  recompense  ia, 
in  his  opinion,  below  the  average.  *' Disgrace  has  the  contrary 
effect.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business ; 
but  it  is  in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable  of  all  employments,  that  of 
pubUc  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make  handloom  weavers  cling  [1848]  to 
their  occupation  in  spite  of  the  scanty  remuneration  which  it  now 
yields,  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar  attractiveness  arising  from  the  freedom 
of  action  which  it  allows  to  the  workman.  "  He  can  play  or  idle," 
says  a  recent  authority,*  **  as  feeling  or  inclination  lead  him ;  nse 
early  or  late,  apply  himself  assiduously  or  carelessly,  as  he  pleases, 
and  work  up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion,  hours  previously 
sacrificed  to  indulgence  or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely  another 
condition  of  any  portion  of  our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  factory  operative  is  not  only  mulcted  of 
his  wages  for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  discharged 
altogether  from  his  employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the 
painter,  the  joiner,  the  stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of  labour,  a  disregard  of  which 
would  lead  to  the  same  result."  Accordingly,  "  the  weaver  will  stand 
by  his  loom  while  it  will  enable  him  to  exist,  however  miserably ; 
a  id  many,  induced  temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned  to  it  again, 
when  work  was  to  be  had." 

'^  Employment    is    much    more    constant,"    continues    Adam 

*  Mr.  Muggeridge*s  lUpofi  to  the  Handloom  WMkvera  Inquiry  Ck)mnu8aioxi. 
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Smith,  "  in  some  trad^  than  in  othetis.  In  the  gteatet  partof  maim- 
factures,  a  journeyman  may  be  {xretty  sale  of  emplo}rment  almost 
erery  day  in  the  year  that  he  is  able  to  work  "  (the  interruptions 
of  business  arising  from  overstocked  markets  or  from  a  suspension 
of  demand,  or  from  a  commercial  crisis,  must  be  excepted).  "'  A 
mason  or  bricklayer,  on  the  contrary,  can  work  neither  in  hard 
frost  nor  in  foul  weather,  and  his  employmeivt  at  all  other  times 
depends  upon  the  occasional  calk  of  his  customers.  He  ia  liable, 
in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  without  any.  What  he  earns, 
therefore,  while  he  is  employed,  must  not  only  maintain  him  while 
he  is  idle,  but  make  him  some  compensation  for  those  anxious  and 
desponding  momenta  which  the  thought  of  so  precarious  a  situation 
must  sometimes  occasion.  When  the  computed  ecmnngs  of  the 
greater  part  of  manufacturers,  accoi^dingly,  are  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  day  wages  of  common  labourers,  those  of  masons  and 
bricklayers  are  generally  from  one-half  miore  to  douUe  those  wages. 
No  species  of  skilled  labour,  however,  seems  more  easy  to  learn  than 
that  of  masons  and  brkklayers.  The  high  wages  of  tiiose  workmen, 
therefore,  are  not  so  much  the  recompense  of  their  skill,  as  the 
compensation  for  the  inoonstemcy  of  their  employment. 

^  When  the  inconstancy  of  the  employment  is  combined  with  the 
hardship,  disagreeableness,  and  dirtiness  of  the  work,  it  sometimes 
raises  the  wages  of  the  most  common  labour  above  those  of  the 
most  skilled  artificers.  A  collier  working  by  the  piece  is  supposed, 
at  Newcastle,  to  earn  commonly  about  double,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  about  three  times,  the  wages  of  common  labour.  His 
high  wages  arise  altogether  from  the  hardship,  disagreeableness, 
and  dirtiness  of  his  work.  His  employment  may,  upon  most 
occasions,  be  as  constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavers  in  London 
exercise  a  trade  which  in  hardship,  dirtiness,  and  disagreeableness, 
almost  equals  that  of  colliers ;  imd  from  the  unavoidable  irregularity 
in  the  arrival  of  coal-ships,  the  employment  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  necessarily  very  inconstant.  If  colliers,  therefore,  commonly 
earn  double  and  triple  the  wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not 
to  seem  unreasonable  that  coal-heavers  should  sometimes  earn 
four  or  five  times  those  wages.  In*  lihe  inquiry  made  into  their 
condition  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  then  paid,  they  could  earn  about  four  times  the  wages  of 
common  labour  in  London.  How  extravagant  soever  these  earnings 
may  appear,  if  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  all  the 
disagreeable  circumstances  of  the  business,  tiiere  would  soon  be  so 

o  2 
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great  a  Qumber  of  competitors  as,  in  a  trade  which  has  no  excbuavt 
privilege,  would  quickly  reduce  them  to  a  lower  rate." 

These  inequalitiea  of  remuneration,  which  are  auppoaed  U 
compensate  for  the  disagreeable  circumstaaces  of  particular  employ' 
ments,  would,  under  certain  conditions,  be  natural  consequencei 
of  perfectly  free  competition :  and  as  between  employments  ol 
about  the  same  grade,  and  filled  by  nearly  the  same  description  ol 
people,  they  are,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  realized  in  practice 
But  it  is  altogether  a  false  view  of  the  state  of  facts,  to  present 
this  as  the  relatjon  which  generally  exists  between  agreeable  and 
disagreeable  employments.  The  really  exhausting  and  the  really 
repulsive  labours,  instead  of  being  better  paid  than  ot^ters,  art 
almost  invariably  paid  the  worst  of  all,  because  performed  by  those 
who  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  otherwise  in  a  favourable  stat< 
of  the  general  labour  market.  If  the  labouiera  in  the  aggregate 
inBt«ad  of  exceeding,  fell  short  of  the  amount  of  employment,  worl 
which  was  generally  disliked  would  not  be  undertaken,  except  foi 
more  thaa  ordinary  wages.  But  when  the  supply  of  labour  bo  fai 
exceeds  the  demand  that  to  find  employment  at  all  is  an  uncertainty 
and  to  be  offered  it  on  any  terms  a  favour,  the  case  ie  totally  tin 
reverae.  Desirable  labourere,  those  whom  every  one  is  anxiouf 
to  have,  can  still  exercise  a  choice.  The  undesirable  must  takt 
what  they  can  get.  The  more  revolting  the  occupation,  the  mon 
certain  it  is  to  receive  the  minimum  of  remuneration,  because  it 
devolves  on  the  most  helpless  and  degraded,  on  those  who  from 
squalid  poverty,  or  from  wane  of  skill  and  education,  are  rejected 
from  all  other  employments.  Partly  from  this  cause,  and  partlj 
from  the  natural  and  artificial  monopolies  wtuch  will  be  spoken  ol 
presently,  the  inequalities  of  wages  are  generally  in  an  oppoeitt 
direction  to  the  equitable  principle  of  compensation  erroneously 
represented  by  Adam  Smith  as  the  general  law  of  the  lemuneratior 
of  labour.  The  hardships  and  the  earnings,  instead  of  being  directlj 
proportional,  as  in  any  just  arrangements  of  society  they  would  be 
are  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  anotiier.' 

'  [Tbis  paragraph  was  iruertod  in  the  3td  ed.  (1S62).  At  the  wime  time  th< 
following  parasntph  disappeared  from  the  preoeditur  pa^ :  "  There  is  ni 
difficulty  in  undecBtAnding  the  operative  printuple  in  all  these  cssee.  If,  witt 
complete  freedom  of  competition,  labour  of  different  degrees  of  desireablenes 
were  paid  ahke,  competitors  would  oiowd  into  the  more  at<»«otive  employ 
ments.  and  desert  the  less  eligible,  thus  lowering  wages  in  the  Sisl,  and  raking 
them  in  the  Hecond,  until  there  would  be  such  a  difference  of  rewaid  as  to  l>alanc( 
in  common  Mtimation  the  difference  of  eligibility,  f'ndcr  the  unobatnicled 
influence  of  competition,  wages  tend  to  adjust  Uiemselves  in  such  a  tnsnnei 
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One  of  the  pointa  best  illustrated  by  Adam  Smith  is  the  indueuce 
ircised  on  the  remimention  of  an  emplojrment  by  the  uncertainty 
lucceas  in  it.  If  the  chances  are  great  of  total  failure,  the  reward 
case  of  success  must  be  sufficient  to  make  up,  in  the  general 
imation,  foe  those  adverse  chances.  But,  owing  to  another 
Qciple  of  human  nature,  if  the  reward  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
'  great  prizes,  it  usually  attracts  competitors  in  such  numbers, 
t  the  average  remuneration  may  be  reduced  not  only  to  zero, 
;  even  to  a  negative  quantity.  The  success  of  lotteries  proves 
t  this  is  possible :  since  the  ^gregate  body  of  adventurers  in 
teriee  necessarily  lose,  otherwise  the  undertakers  could  not  gain. 
9  case  of  certain  professions  is  considered  by  Adam  Smith  to  be 
ilar.  "  The  probability  that  any  particular  person  shall  ever 
qualified  for  the  employment  to  which  he  is  educated,  is  very 
erent  in  diSerent  occupations.  In  the  greater  part  of  mechanic 
dee,  success  is  almost  certain,  but  very  uncertain  in  the  liberal 
feesions.  Put  yout  son  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is  little 
ibt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study 

law,  it  is  at  least  twenty  to  one  if  ever  he  makes  such  proficiency 
nU  enable  him  to  live  by  the  buainees.  la  a  perfectly  fair  lottery, 
se  who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is  lost  by  those  who 
w  the  blanks.  In  a  profession  where  twenty  fail  for  one  that 
ceeds,  that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have  been  gained  by 

unsuccessful  twenty.  The  counsellor-at-law,  who,  perhaps,  at 
ir  forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something  by  his  profession, 
;ht  to  receive  the  retribution,  not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and 
tensive  education,  but  of  that  of  more  than  twenty  others  who 

never  likely  to  make  anything  by  it.  How  extravagant  soever 
fees  of  counsellors-at-law  may  sometimes  appear,  their  real 
ributioQ  is  never  equal  to  this.  Compute,  in  any  particular  place, 
at  is  likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  what  is  likely  to  be 
tually  spent,  by  all  the  diSerent  workmen  in  any  common  trade, 
h  as  that  of  shoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you  will  find  that*  the 
mer  sum  will  generally  exceed  the  latter.  But  make  the  same 
aputation  with  regard  to  all  the  counsellors  and  students  of  law, 
all  t^e  difierent  inns  of  court,  and  you  will  find  that  their  annual 
ns  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  annual  expense,  even 
lOgh  you  rate  the  former  as  high,  and  the  latter  as  low,  as  can 
II  be  done." 

I  the  Htnatioii  uid  proHpecU  of  Iho  Iftbourcn  in  all  employ mcnU  Bball  be, 
be  general  eatimation,  wi  neuiy  u  poasible  on  a  par."} 
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Whether  this  is  true  in  our  own  day,  when  the  gaiDfl  of  the  few 
are  incomparably  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  but  also 
the  unsuccessful  aspirants  much  more  numerous,  those  who  have 
the  appropriate  information  must  decide.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  prizes 
which  he  speaks  of  comprise  not  the  fees  of  counsel  only,  but  the 
places  of  emolument  and  honour  to  which  their  profession  gives 
access,  together  with  the  coveted  distinction  of  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  public  eye. 

Even  where  there  are  no  great  prizes,  the  mere  love  of  excitement 
is  sometimes  enough  to  cause  an  adventurous  employment  to  be 
overstocked.  This  is  apparent  **  in  the  readiness  of  the  conunon 
people  to  enlist  as  soldiers,  or  to  go  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  dangers  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  of  a  life  of  adventures,  instead  of  disheartening 
young  people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend  a  trade  to  them. 
A  tender  mother,  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often 
afraid  to  send  her  son  to  school  at  a  seaport  town,  lest  the  sight  of 
the  ships  and  the  conversation  and  adventures  of  the  sailors  should 
entice  him  to  go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of  hazards  from 
which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourselves  by  courage  and  address, 
is  not  disagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in 
any  employment.  It  is  otherwise  with  those  in  which  courage  and 
address  can  be  of  no  avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  be  very 
imwholeeome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always  remaricably  high. 
Unwholeaomeness  is  a  species  of  disagreeableness,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under  that  general  head«" 

F  §  2.  The  preceding  are  cases  in  which  inequality  of  remuneration 
is  necessary  to  produce  equaUty  of  attractiveness,  and  are  examples 
of  the  equalizing  effect  of  free  competition.  The  following  are 
cases  of  real  inequaUty,  and  arise  from  a  different  principle.  **  The 
wages  of  labour  vary  according  to  the  small  or  great  trust  which 
must  be  reposed  in  the  wor£inen.^  The  wages  of  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers  are  everywhere  superior  to  those  of  many  other  workmen, 
not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much  superior  ingenuity ;  on  account  of 
the  precious  materials  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  We  trust  our 
health  to  the  physician,  our  fortune  and  sometimes  our  life  and 
reputation  to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confidence  could 
not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of  a  very  mean  or  low  condition. 
Their  reward  must  be  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them  that  rank  in 
society  which  so  important  a  trust  requires/* 
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The  superiority  of  reward  is  not  here  the  oonBequence  of  com- 
petition, but  of  its  absence  :  not  a  compensation  for  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  employment,  but  an  extra  advantage ;  a  kind  of 
monopoly  price,  the  effect  not  of  a  legal,  but  of  what  has  been  termed 
a  natural  monopoly.  If  all  labourers  were  trustworthy,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  give  extra  pay  to  working  goldsmiths  on  account 
of  the  trust.  The  degree  of  integrity  required  being  supposed 
to  be  uncommon,  those  who  can  make  it  appear  that  they  possess 
it  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiarity,  and  obtain  higher 
pay  in  proportion  to  its  rarity.  This  opens  a  class  of  considerations 
which  Adam  Smith,  and  most  other  political  economists,  have  taken 
into  far  too  little  account,  and  from  inattention  to  which,  he  has 
given  a  most  imperfect  exposition  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  remtmeration  of  common  labour  and  that  of  skilled  employments. 

Some  emplojrments  require  a  much  longer  time  to  learn,  and  a 
much  more  expensive  course  of  instruction  than  others ;  and  to  this 
extent  there  is,  as  explained  by  Adam  Smith,  an  inherent  reason 
for  their  being  more  highly  remunerated.  If  an  artizan  must  work 
several  years  at  learning  Ms  trade  before  he  can  earn  anything,  and 
several  years  more  before  becoming  sufficiently  skilful  for  its  finer 
operations,  he  must  have  a  prospect  of  at  last  earning  enough  to 
pay  the  wages  of  all  this  past  labour,  with  compensation  for  the 
delay  of  payment,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  his  education. 
His  wages,  consequently,  must  yield,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
amount,  an  annuity  sufficient  to  repay  these  sums,  with  the  common 
rate  of  profit,  within  the  number  of  years  he  can  expect  to  live 
and  to  be  in  working  condition.  This,  which  is  necessary  to  place 
the  skilled  employments,  all  circumstances  taken  together,  on  the 
same  level  of  advantage  with  the  unskilled,  is 'the  smallest  difference 
which  can  exist  for  any  length  of  time  between  the  two  remunerations, 
since  otherwise  no  one  would  learn  l^e  skilled  employments.  And 
this  amount  of  difference  is  all  which  Adam  Smith's  principles 
account  for.  When  the  disparity  is  greater,  he  seems  to  think  l^t 
it  must  be  explained  by  apprentice  laws,  and  the  rules  of  c(»porations 
which  restrict  admission  into  many  of  the  skilled  employments. 
But,  independently  of  these  or  any  other  artificial  monopolies,  therd 
is  a  natural  monopoly  in  i^vour  of  skilled  labourers  against  the 
unskilled,  which  makes  the  difference  of  reward  exceed,  sometimes 
in  A  manifold  proportion,  what  is  sufficient  merely  to  equalise 
their  advantages.  If  imskilled  labourers  had  it  in  their  power  to 
compete  with  skilled,  by  merely  taking  the  trouble  of  learning  the 
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trade,  the  difference  of  wages  might  not  exceed  what  would  com- 
pensate them  for  that  trouble,  at  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  labour 
is  remunerated.  But  the  fact  that  a  course  of  instruction  is  required, 
of  even  a  low  degree  of  costliness,  or  that  the  labourer  must  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  from  other  sources,  suffices 
everywhere  to  exclude  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  people 
from  the  possibility  of  any  such  competition.  Until  lately,^  all 
employments  which  required  even  the  humble  education  of  reading 
and  writing,  could  be  recruited  only  from  a  select  class,  the  majority 
having  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  attainments.  All 
such  improvements,  accordingly,  were  immensely  overpaid,  as 
measured  by  the  ordinary  remuneration  of  labour.  Since  reading 
and  writing  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  multitude, 
the  monopoly  price  of  the  lower  grade  of  educated  employments 
has  greatly  fallen,  the  competition  for  them  having  increased  in 
an  almost  incredible  degree.  There  is  still,  however,  a  much 
greater  disparity  than  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of 
competition.  A  clerk  from  whom  nothing  is  required  but  the 
mechanical  labour  of  copying,  gains  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
his  mere  exertion  if  he  receives  the  wages  of  a  bricklayer's  labourer. 
His  work  is  not  a  tenth  part  as  hard,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  learn, 
and  his  condition  is  less  precarious,  a  clerk's  place  being  generally 
a  place  for  life.  The  higher  rate  of  his  remuneration,  therefore, 
must  be  partly  ascribed  to  monopoly,  the  small  degree  of  education 
required  being  not  even  yet  so  generally  diffused  as  to  call  forth 
the  natural  number  of  competitors ;  and  partly  to  the  remaining 
influence  of  an  ancient  custom,  which  reqxiires  that  clerks  should 
maintain  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  more  highly  paid  class. 
In  some  manual  employments,  requiring  a  nicety  of  hand  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  any 
cost  workmen  in  sufficient  numbers,  who  are  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  of  work ;  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  are  only  limited 
by  the  price  which  purchasers  are  willing  to  give  for  the  commodity 
they  produce.  This  is  the  case  with  some  working  watchmakers, 
and  with  the  makers  of  some  astronomical  and  optical  instruments. 
If  workmen  competent  to  such  employments  were  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  they  are,  there  would  be  purchasers  for  all  which  they 
could  make,  not  indeed  at  the  present  prices,  but  at  those  lower 
prices  which  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  lower  wages. 
Similar  considerations  apply  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  emplojrments 

1  [Writing  in  I84a] 
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which  it  is  attempted  to  confine  to  persons  of  a  certain  social  rank, 
8uch  as  ivhat  are  called  the  liberal  professions ;  into  which  a  person 
of  what  is  considered  too  low  a  class  of  society  is  not  easily 
admitted,  and  if  admitted,  does  not  easily  succeed. 

So  complete,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been  the  separation,  so  strongly 
marked  the  Une  of  demarcation,  between  the  different  grades  of 
labourers,  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  distinction  of 
caste ;   each  emplojrment  being  chiefly  recruited  from  the  children 
of  those  already  employed  in  it,  or  in  employments  of  the  same 
rank  with  it  in  social  estimation,  or  from  the  children  of  persons  who, 
if  originally  of  a  lower  rank,  have  succeeded  in  raising  themselves 
by  their  exertions.    The  Eberal  professions  are  mostly  suppKed  by 
the  sons  of  either  the  professional,  or  the  idle  classes :   the  more 
highly  skilled  manual  employments  are  filled  up  from  the  sons  of 
skiU^  artizans,  or  the  class  of  tradesmen  who  rank  with  them  :  the 
lower  classes  of  skiUed  emplojrments  are  in  a  similar  case;  and 
tmBkilled  labourers,  with  occasional  exceptions,  remain  £rom  father  to 
son  in  their  pristine  condition.    Consequently  the  wages  of  each 
class  have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  increase  of  its  own  popula- 
tion, rather  than  of  the  general  population  of  the  country.    If  the 
professions  are  overstocked,  it  is  because  the  class  of  society  from 
which  they  have  always  mainly  been  supplied,  has  greatly  increased 
in  number,  and  because  most  of  that  class  have  numerous  families, 
and  bring  up  some  at  least  of  their  sons  to  professions.    If  the 
wages  of  artizans  remain  so  much  higher  than  those  of  common 
labourers,  it  is  because  artizans  are  a  more  prudent  class,  and  do 
not  marry  so  early  or  so  inconsiderately.    The  changes,  however, 
now  so  rapidly  taking  place  in  usages  and  ideas,  are  underminii^ 
all  these  distinctions ;    the  habits  or  disabilities  which  chained 
people  to  their  hereditary  condition  are  fast  wearing  away,  and  every 
class  is  exposed  to  increased  and  increasing  competition  from  at 
least  the  class  immediately  below  it.    The  general  relaxation  of 
conventional  barriers,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  education 
which  already  are,  and  will  be  in  a  much  greater  degree,  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all,  tend  to  produce,  among  many  excellent 
effects,  one  which  is  the  reverse ;  they  tend  to  bring  down  the  wages 
of  skilled  labour.    The  inequaUty  of  remuneration  between  the 
skilled  and  the  unskilled  is,  without  doubt,  very  much  greater  than 
is  justifiable ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  corrected  by 
raising  the  unskilled,  not  by  lowering  the  skilled.     If,  however,  the 
other  changes  taking  place  in  society  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
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fttrengthemng  of  the  checks  to  population  on  the  part  of  labourers 
generally^  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  bring  the  lower  grades  of 
skilled  labourers  under  the  influence  of  a  rate  of  increase  regulated 
by  a  lower  standard  of  living  than  their  own,  and  thus  to  deteriorate 
their  condition  without  raising  that  of  the  general  mass ;  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  multiplication  of  the  lowest  class  being  sufficient  to  fill 
up  without  difficulty  the  additional  space  gained  by  them  from  those 
immediately  above. 

§  3.  A  modifying  ciicimistance  still  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  operation  of  the  principles 
thus  far  brought  to  view.  While  it  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  earnings  of  skilled  labour,  and  especially  of  any  labour  which 
requires  school  education,  are  at  a  monopoly  rate,  from  the  im- 
possibility, to  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  obtaining  that  education  ; 
it  is  also  true  that  the  poUcy  of  nations,  or  the  bounty  of  individuals, 
formerly  did  much  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  hmitation  of 
competition,  by  offering  eleemosynary  instruction  to  a  much  larger 
class  of  persons  than  could  have  obtained  the  same  advantages  by 
paying  their  price.  Adam  Smith  has  pointed  out  the  operation  of 
this  cause  in  keeping  down  the  remtmeration  of  scholarly  or  bookish 
occupations  generaUy,  and  in  particular  of  clergymen,  literary  men, 
and  schoolmasters,  or  other  teachers  of  youth.  I  cannot  better  set 
forth  this  part  of  the  subject  than  in  his  words. 

*'  It  has  been  considered  as  of  so  much  importance  that  a  proper 
number  of  young  people  should  be  educated  for  pertain  professions, 
that  sometimes  the  pubhc,  and  sometimes  the  piety  of  private 
fo\mders,  have  estabhshed  many  pensions,  scholarships,  exhibitions, 
bursaries^  &c,  for  this  purpose,  which  draw  many  more  people  into 
those  trades  than  could  otherwise  pretend  to  follow  them.  In  all 
Christian  countries,  I  beUeve,  the  education  of  the  greater  part  of 
churchmen  is  paid  for  in  this  maimer.  Very  few  of  them  are 
educated  altogether  at  their  own  expense.  The  long,  tedious,  and 
expensive  education,  therefore,  of  those  who  are,  wiU  not  always 
procure  them  a  suitable  reward,  the  Church  being  crowded  with 
people  who,  in  order  to  get  employment,  are  willing  to  accept  of  a 
much  smaller  recompense  than  what  such  an  education  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them  to :  and  in  this  manner  the  com- 
petition of  the  poor  takes  away  the  reward  of  the  rich.  It  would  be 
indecent,  no  doubt,  to  compare  either  a  curate  or  a  chaplain  with 
a  joiuneyman  in  any  common  trade.    The  pay  of  a  curate  or  a 
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chaplain,  however,  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  They  are,  all  three,  paid 
for  their  work  according  to  the  contract  which  they  may  happen  to 
make  with  their  respective  superiors.  Till  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  five  marks,  containing  as  much  silver  as  ten 
pounds  of  our  present  money,  was  in  England  the  usual  pay  of  a 
curate  or  a  stipendiary  parish  priest,  as  we  find  it  regulated  by  the 
decrees  of  several  different  national  councils.  At  the  same  period 
fourpence  a  day,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  a  shilling 
of  our  present  money,  was  declared  to  be  the  pay  of  a  master-mason, 
and  threepence  a  day,  equal  to  ninepence  of  our  present  money, 
that  of  a  journeyman  mason.*  The  wages  of  both  these  labourers, 
therefore,  supposing  them  to  have  been  constantly  employed,  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  curate.  The  wages  of  the  master- 
maaon,  supposing  him  to  have  been  without  employment  one-third 
of  the  year,  would  have  fully  equalled  them.  By  the  12th  of  Queen 
Anne,  c.  12,  it  is  declared,  '  That  whereas  for  want  of  sufficient 
maintenance  and  encouragement  to  curates,  the  cures  have  in 
several  places  been  meanly  suppUed,  the  bishop  is  therefore  em- 
powered to  appoint  by  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal  a  sufficient 
certam  stipend  or  allowance,  not  exceeding  fifty,  and  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds  a  year.'  Forty  pounds  a  year  is  reckoned  at  present 
very  good  pay  for  a  curate,  and  notwithstanding  this  act  of  parlia- 
ment, there  are  many  curacies  under  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This 
last  sum  does  not  exceed  what  is  frequently  earned  by  common 
labourers  in  many  country  parishes.  Whenever  the  law  has 
attempted  to  regulate  the  wages  of  workmen,  it  has  always  been 
rather  to  lower  them  than  to  raise  them.  But  the  law  has  upon 
many  occasions  attempted  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  and  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Church,  to  oblige  the  rectors  of  parishes  to  give  them 
more  than  the  wretched  maintenance  which  they  themselves  might 
be  willing  to  accept  oL  And  in  both  cases  the  law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  inefiEectual,  and  has  never  been  either  able  to  raise  the 
wages  of  curates  or  to  sink  thos^  of  labourers  to  the  degree  that  was 
intended,  because  it  has  never  been  able  to  hinder  either  the  one 
from  being  willing  to  accept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance,  on 
account  of  the  indigence  of  their  situation  and  the  multitude  of 
their  competitors ;  or  the  other  from  receiving  more,  on  account  of 
the  contrary  competition  of  those  who  expected  to  derive  either 
profit  or  pleasure  from  employing  them." 

♦  Bw  the  Stivtqt©  of  lAboweiB,  25  Bdw,  IIL 
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'*  In  profesBions  in  which  there  are  no  benefices,  such  as  law  (?) 
and  physic,  if  an  equal  proportion  of  people  were  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  the  competition  would  soon  be  so  great  as  to  sink 
very  much  their  pecuniary  reward.  It  might  then  not  be  worth 
any  man's  while  to  educate  his  son  to  either  of  those  professions  at 
his  own  expense.  They  would  be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as 
had  been  educated  by  those  pubUc  charities ;  whose  numbers  and 
necessities  would  oblige  them  in  general  to  content  themselves  with 
a  very  miserable  recompense. 

'*  That  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly  called  men  of 
letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the  situation  which  lawyers  and  physicians 
probably  would  be  in  upon  the  foregoing  supposition.  In  every 
part  of  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  educated  for  the 
Church,  but  have  been  hindered  by  different  reasons  from  entering 
into  holy  orders.  They  have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated 
at  the  public  expense,  and  their  numbers  are  everywhere  so 
great  as  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry 
recompense. 

"  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  only  employ- 
ment by  which  a  man  of  letters  could  make  anything  by  his  talents, 
was  that  of  a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  communicating  to 
other  people  the  curious  and  useful  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
himself :  and  this  is  still  surely  a  more  honourable,  a  more  useful, 
and  in  general  even  a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  other 
of  writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  art  of  printing  has  given 
occasion.  The  time  and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and  applica- 
tion requisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  sciences,  are  at 
least  equal  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners  in 
law  and  physic.  But  the  usual  reward  of  the  eminent  teacher 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  the  lawyer  or  physician  ;  because  the 
trade  of  the  one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  expense,  whereas  those  of  the  other 
two  are  encumbered  with  very  few  who  have  not  been  educated  at 
their  own.  The  usual  recompense,  however,  of  public  and  private 
teachers,  small  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than 
it  is,  if  the  competition  of  those  yet  more  indigent  men  of  letters  who 
write  for  bread  was  not  taken  out  of  the  market.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The  different  governors  of 
the  universities  before  that  time  appear  to  have  often  granted 
licences  to  their  scholars  to  beg." 
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§  4.  The  demand  for  ]ite)*arylaboai  has  so  greatly  increased  since 
Adam  Smith  wrote,  while  the  provisions  for  eleemosynary  educa- 
tion have  nowhere  been  much  added  to,  and  in  the  countries  which 
have  imdergone  revolutions  have  been  much  diminished,  that  little 
effect  in  keeping  down  the  recompense  of  literary  labour  can  now 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  those  institutions.  But  an  effect 
nearly  equivalent  is  now  produced  by  a  cause  somewhat  similar — 
the  competition  of  persons  who,  by  analogy  with  other  arts,  may  be 
clilled  amateurs.  Literary  occupation  is  one  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  success  may  be  attained  by  persons  the  greater  part  of  whose 
time  is  taken  up '  by  other  employments ;  and  the  education 
necessary  for  it  is  the  common  education  of  all  cultivated  persons. 
The  inducements  to  it,  independently  of  money,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  to  all  who  have  either  vanity  to  gratify,  or  personal  or 
public  objects  to  promote,  are  strong.  These  motives  now  attract 
into  this  career  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  persons  who  do  not 
need  its  pecuniary  fruits,  and  who  would  equally  resort  to  it  if  it 
afforded  no  remuneration  at  all.  In  our  own  country  (to  cite  known 
examples),  the  most  influential,  and  on  the  whole  most  eminent 
philosophical  writer  of  recent  times  (Bentham),  the  greatest 
political  economist  (Ricardo),  the  most  ephemerally  celebrated, 
and  the  really  greatest  poets  (Byron  and  Shelley),  and  the  most 
snocessful  writer  of  prose  fiction  (Scott),  were  none  of  them  authors 
by  profession ;  and  only  two  of  the  five,  Scott  and  Byron,  could  have 
supported  thenoselves  by  the  works  which  they  wrote.  Nearly  all 
the  higher  departments  of  authorship  are,  to  a  great  extent,  similarly 
filled.  In  consequence,  although  the  highest  pecuniary  prizes  of 
successful  authorship  are  incomparably  greater  than  at  any  former 
period,  yet  on  any  rational  calculation  of  the  chances,  in  the  exist- 
ing competition^  scarcely  any  writer  can  hope  to  gain  a  living  by 
books,  and  to  do  so  by  magazines  and  reviews  becomes  [1846]  daily 
more  difl&colt.  It  is  only  the  more  troublesome  and  disagreeable 
kinds  of  literary  htboor,  and  those  which  confer  no  personal  celebrity. 
Bach  as  most  of  tiiose  connected  with  newspapers,  or  with  the  smaller 
periodicals,  on  which  an  educated  person  can  now  rely  for  subsistence. 
Of  these,  the  remuneration  b,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  high  ;  because, 
though  exposed  to  the  c<«ipetition  of  what  used  to  be  called  **  poor 
Bcholazs"  (persons  who  have  received  a  learned  education  from 
some  pabUc  or  private  charity),  they  are  exempt  from  that  of 
amateurs,  those  who  have  other  means  of  support  being  seldom 
candidates  for  such  employments.    Whether  tiiese  consideratiom 
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are  not  comiected  witk  tornHhing  radically  amiss  in  the  idea  of 
authorship  ae  a  profession,  and  whether  any  social  arrangement 
undi^r  which  the  teachers  of  manldod  consist  of  persons  giving  out 
doctrines  for  bread,  is  suited  to  be,  c»r  can  possibly  be,  a  permanent 
thing — would  be  a  subject  wall  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thinkers. 

The  clerical,  like  the  Uteraiy  profession,  is  frequently  adopted 
by  persons  of  ind^)endent  means,  either  from  religious  zeal,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  or  usefulness  which  may  belong  to  it,  or 
for  a  chance  of  the  high  prises  which  it  holds  out :  and  it  is  now  prin- 
cipally for  this  reason  that  the  salaries  of  curates  are  so  low  ;  those 
salaries;  though  considerably  raised  by  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  being  still  generally  insufficient  ae  the  sole  means  of  support 
for  one  who  has  to  maintain  the  externals  expected  from  a  clergyman 
of  the  established  church. 

When  an  occupation  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  persons  who  derive 
the  main  portion  of  their  subsistence  from  other  sources,  its  remunera- 
tion may  be  lower  almost  to  any  extent  than  the  wages  of  equally 
severe  labour  in  other  employments.  The  principal  example  of 
the  kind  i.  domefltic  maniLLes.  When  spinni^and  kitting 
were  carried  on  in  every  cottage,  by  families  deriving  their  principal 
support  from  agriculture,  the  price  at  which  their  produce  was  sold 
(which  constituted  the  remuneration  of  the  labour)  was  often  so 
low,  that  there  would  have  been  required  great  perfection  of 
machinery  to  undersell  it.  The  amount  of  the  remuneration  in 
such  a  case  depends  chiefly  upon  whether  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity,  produced  by  this  description  of  labour,  suffices  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  demand.  If  it  does  not,  and  there  is  consequently 
a  necessity  for  some  labourers  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  employment,  the  price  of  the  article  must  be  sufficient  to  pay 
those  labourers  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and  to  reward  therefore  very 
handsomely  the  domestic  producers.  But  if  the  demand  is  so 
limited  that  the  domestic  manufacture  can  do  more  than  satisfy  it, 
the  price  is  naturally  kept  down  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  peasant 
families  think  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  production.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  because  the  Swiss  artizans  do  not  depend  for  the  whole  of 
their  subsistence  upon  their  looms,  that  Zurich  is  able  to  maintain 
a  copipetition  in  the  European  market  with  English  capital,  and 
English  fuel  and  machinery.^    Thus  far,  as  to  the  remuneration  of 

*  Four-fifths  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Canton  of  Zurioh  are  amaU 
farmers,  generaUy  proprietors  of  their  farms.  The  cotton  manufacture  occu> 
pies  either  whoMy  or  partlaUy  28,000  people,  neariy  a  tenth  part  p{  theTpopa- 
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the  subsidiaiy  employment;  but  the  effect  to  the  laboufeis  of 
having  thia  additional  xeaouxcey  ia  abnofit  certain  to  be  (unless 
peculiar  counteracting  causes  intervene)  a  proportional  diminution 
of  the  wages  of  their  main  occupation.  The  habits  of  the  people 
(as  has  ahready  been  so  often  remarked)  everywhere  require  some 
particular  scale  of  living,  and  no  more,  as  the  condition  without 
which  they  will  not  bring  up  a  family.  Whether  the  income  which 
maintains  them  in  this  condition  comes  from  one  source  or  from  two, 
makes  no  difference :  if  there  is  a  second  source  of  income,  they 
require  less  from  the  fiiBt ;  and  multiply  (at  least  this  has  always 
hitherto  been  the  case)  to  a  point  which  leaves  them  no  more  from 
both  employments,  than  they  would  probably  have  had  from  either 
if  it  had  been  their  sole  occupation. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  found  that,  cceterig  'parSbuB^  those  trades 
are  generally  the  worst  paid,  in  which  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
artizan  aid  in  the  work.  The  income  which  the  habits  of  the  class 
demand,  and  down  to  which  they  are  almost  sure  to  multiply,  is 
made  up,  in  those  trades,  by  the  earnings  of  the  whole  family,  while 
in  others  the  same  income  must  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  the 
man  alone.  It  is  even  probable  that  their  collective  earnings  will 
amount  to  a  smaller  sum  than  those  of  the  man  alone  in  other 
trades ;  because  tiie  prudential  restraint  on  marriage  is  unusually 
weak  when  the  only  consequence  immediately  felt  is  an  improve- 
ment of  circumstances,  the  joint  <M^mingR  of  the  two  going  further  in 
their  domestic  economy  after  marriage  than  before.  Such  accord- 
ingly is  the  fact,  in  the  case  of  handloom  weavers.  In  most  kinds  of 
weaving,  women  can  and  do  earn  as  much  as  men,  and  children  are 
employed  at  a  very  early  age;  but  the  aggregate  earnings  of  a 
family  are  lower  than  in  almost  any  other  kind  of  industry,  and  the 
marriages  earlier.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  there  are  certain 
branches  of  handloom  weavinig  in  which  wages  are  much  above  the 
rate  common  in  die  trade,  and  that  these  are  the  branches  in  which 
neither  women  nor  young  persons  are  employed.  These  facts  were 
authenticated  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Handloom  Weavers  Com- 
mission, which  made  its  report  in  1841.  ^  No  argument  can  be 
hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  hberty  of 
competing  in  the  labour  market :  since,  even  wh^i  no  more  is  earned 

Ution,  and  they  oonsume  a  greater  quantity  of  cotton  per  inhabitant  than 
cither  France  or  KngUnd.  iioe  the  SkUistiaU  Account  of  Zurich  formerly 
citecU  pp.  105,  iUtt,  iia 

*  IXhe  fixat  and  third  of  the  following  sentenoes  were  added  in  the  3rd  od. 
(1862);  the aeoond  waa  iuMrted in  the  6th  ed.  11806).] 
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by  the  labour  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  wotdd  have  been  earned 
by  the  man  alone,  the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  depending  on 
a  master  for  subBistence  may  be  more  than  an  equivalent.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  desirable  as  a  permanent  element  in  the 
condition  of  a  labouring  class,  that  the  mother  of  the  family  (the  case 
of  a  single  woman  is  totally  different)  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  working  for  subsistence,  at  least  elsewhere  than  in  their  place  of 
abode.  In  the  case  of  children,  who  are  necessarily  dependent,  the 
influence  of  their  competition  in  depressing  the  labour  market  is  an 
important  element  in  the  question  of  limiting  their  labour,  in  order 
to  provide  better  for  their  education. 

§  5.  It  deserves  consideration,  why  the  wages  of  women  are 
generally  lower,  and  very  much  lower,  than  those  of  men.  They 
are  not  universally  so.  Where  men  and  women  work  at  the  same 
employment,  if  it  be  one  for  which  they  are  equally  fitted  in  point 
of  physical  power,  they  are  not  always  tmequally  paid.^  Women, 
in  factories,  sometimes  ^  earn  as  much  as  men ;  and  so  they  do  in 
handloom  weaving,  which,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  brings  their 
efl&ciency  to  a  sure  test.  When  the  efficiency  is  equal,  but  the  pay 
unequal,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is  custom ;  grounded 
either  in  a  prejudice,  or  in  the  present  constitution  of  society, 
which,  making  almost  every  woman,  socially  speaking,  an  appendage 
of  some  man,  enables  men  to  take  systematically  the  lion's  share  of 
whatever  belongs  to  both.^  But  the  principal  question  relates  to 
the  peculiar  employments  of  women.  The  remuneration  of  these 
is  always,  I  believe,  greatly  below  that  of  employments  of  equal 
skill  and  equal  disagreea})leness,  carried  on  by  men.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  explanation  is  evidently  that  already  given :  as  in 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  whose  wages,  speaking  generally, 
are  not  determined  by  competition,  but  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
market  value  of  the  labour,  and  in  this  excess,  as  in  almost  all  things 
which  are  regulated  by  custom,  the  male  sex  obtains  by  far  the 
largest  share.     In  the  occupations  in  which  employers  take  full 

^  [So  from  the  3id  ed.  (1852).  The  original  text  ran  :  **  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  are  in  general  unequally  paid."] 

^  ["  Sometimes  '*  added  in  the  3rd  ed.] 

^  [Here  the  following  passage  was  omitted  from  the  3rd  edr^  "  When  an 
employment  (as  is  the  case  with  many  trades)  is  divided  into  several  parts,  of 
some  of  which  men  alone  are  considered  capable,  while  women  or  children  are 
employed  in  the  others,  it  is  natural  that  those  who  oamiot  be  dispensed  with. 
should  be  able  to  make  better  terms  for  thomselvos  than  those  who  can."] 
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advantage  of  competition,  the  low  wages  of  women  as  compared  witli 
the  ordinary  earnings  of  men  are  a  proof  that  the  employments  are 
overstocked :  that  although  so  much  smaller  a  number  of  women, 
than  of  men,  support  themselves  by  wages,  the  occupations  which 
law  and  usage  make  accessible  to  them  are  comparatively  so  few, 
that  the  field  of  their  employment  is  still  more  overcrowded.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  as  matters  now  stand,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  overcrowding  may  depress  the  wages  of  women  to  a  much  lower 
minimum  than  those  of  men.  The  wages,  at  least  of  single  women, 
must  be  equal  to  their  support,  but  need  not  be  more  than  equal 
to  it ;  the  minimum,  in  their  case,  is  the  pittance  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  of  one  human  being.  Now  the  lowest  point 
to  which  the  most  superabundant  competition  can  permanently 
depress  the  wages  of  a  man  is  always  somewhat  more  than  this. 
Where  the  wife  of  a  labouring  man  does  not  by  general  custom 
contribute  to  his  earnings,  the  man's  wages  must  be  at  least  sufficient 
to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and  a  number  of  children  adequate  to  keep 
up  the  population,  since  if  it  were  less  the  population  would  not  be 
kept  up.  And  even  if  the  wife  earns  something,  their  joint  wages 
must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  (at  least 
for  some  years)  their  children  also.  The  ne  jdtis  iiUra  of  low 
wages,  therefore  (except  during  some  transitory  crisis,  or  in  some 
decaying  employment),  can  hardly  occur  in  any  occupation  which 
the  person  employed  has  to  live  by,  except  the  occupations  of 
women. 

§  6.  Thus  far,  we  have,  throughout  this  discussion,  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  competition  is  free,  so  far  as  regards  human 
interference ;  being  limited  only  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the 
unintended  effect  of  general  social  circumstances.  But  law  or  custom 
may  interfere  to  limit  competition.  If  apprentice  laws,  or  the 
regulations  of  corporate  bodies,  make  the  access  to  a  particular 
employment  slow,  costly,  or  difficult,  the  wages  of  that  employment 
may  be  kept  much  above  their  natural  proportion  to  the  wages  of 
common  labour.  They  might  be  so  kept  without  any  assignable 
hmit,  were  it  not  that  wages  which  exceed  the  usual  rate  require 
corresponding  prices,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  at  which 
even  a  restricted  mmiber  of  producers  can  dispose  of  all  they  produce. 
In  most  civiiixed  countries,  the  restrictions  of  this  kind  which  onoe 
existed  have  been  either  abolished  or  very  much  relaxed,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  disappear  entirely.     In  some  trades,  however,  and 
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to  some  extent,  tbe  combinations  of  workmen  produce  a  similar 
effect*  Those  combinations  always  fail  to  uphold  wages  at  an 
artificial  rate,  unless  they  also  limit  the  number  of  competitors. 
But  they  do  occasionally  succeed  in  accomplishing  this.  In  several 
trades  the  workmen  have  been  able  to  make  it  almost  impractic- 
able for  strangers  to  obtain  admission  either  as  journeymen  or 
as  apprentices,  except  in  limited  numbers,  and  under  such  re- 
strictions as  they  choose  to  impose.  It  was  given  in  evidence  to 
the  Handloom  Weavers  Commission,  that  this  is  one  of  the  hard- 
ships which  aggravate  the  grievous  condition  of  that  depressed 
class.  Their  own  employment  is  overstocked  and  almost  ruined ; 
but  there  are  many  other  trades  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  learn :  to  this,  however,  the  combinations  of  workmen 
in  those  other  trades  are  said  to  interpose  an  obstacle  hitherto 
insurmountable. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the 
exclusive  principle  of  these  combinations  operates  in  a  case  of 
this  peculiar  nature,  the  question,  whether  they  are  on  the  whole 
more  useful  or  mischievous,  requires  to  be  decided  on  an  enlarged 
consideration  of  consequences,  among  which  such  a  fact  as  this  is 
not  one  of  the  most  important  items.  Putting  aside  the  atrocities 
sometimes  committed  by  workmen  in  the  way  of  personal  outrage 
or  intimidation,  which  cannot  be  too  rigidly  repressed;  if  the 
present  state  of  the  general  habits  of  the  people  were  to  remain 
for  ever  unimproved,  these  partial  combinations,  in  so  far  as  they  do 
succeed  m  keeping  up  the  wages  of  any  trade  by  limiting  its  numbers, 
might  be  looked  upon  as  simply  intrenching  around  a  particular 
spot  against  the  inroads  of  over-population,  ajad  naaking  the  wages 
of  the  class  depend  upon  their  own  rate  of  increase,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  that  of  a  more  reckless  and  improvident  class  than  themselves. 
What  at  first  sight  seems  the  injustice  of  excluding  the  more 
numerous  body  from  sharing  the  gains  of  a  comparatively  few, 
disappears  when  we  consider  that  by  being  admitted  they  would 
not  be  made  better  ofE,  for  more  than  a  short  time;  the  only 
permanent  effect  which  their  admission  would  produce,  would 
be  to  lower  the  others  to  their  own  level.  To  what  extent 
the  force  of  this  consideration  is  annulled  when  a  tendency 
commences  towards  diminished  over-crowding  in  the  labour- 
ing classes  generally,  and  what  grounds  of  a  different  nature 
there  may  be  for  regarding  the  existence  of  trade  combinations 
as  rather  to  be  desired  than  deprecatedi  will  be  considered  in 
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a  Aubftoquent  chapter  of  this  work  with  the  lubjeot  of  Oombination 
Laws.^ 

§  7.  To  conclude  this  subject,  I  must  repeat  an  observation 
abready  niade,  that  there  are  kinds  of  labour  of  which  the  wages  are 
fixed  by  custom,  and  not  by  competition.     Such  are  the  fees  or 

*  [Tbe  iwesent  test  of  this  paragrapli  dates  Irom  tho  6th  ed.  (1862).    In  tfao 
original  of  1848  it  ran,  after  the  wordB  "  this  peculiar  nature "  :  "I  find  it 
impossible  to  wish,  in  the  present  state  of  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  that 
no  such  oombinataons  existed.    Aets  of  atrocity  are  sometimes  committed  by 
them,  in  the  way  .  .  .  repressed :  and  even  their  legitimate  liberty  oi  refusing 
to  work  unless  their  own  terms  are  conceded  to  them,  they  not  unfrequently 
exercise  in  an  injudicious,  unenlightened  manner,  ultimately  very  injurious  to 
themselves^    But  in  so  far  as  they  do  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  wages  of  any 
trade  by  limiting  its  numbers,  I  look  upon  them  as  simply  intrenching  •  .  . 
themselves.    And  I  should  rejoice  if  by  trade  regulations,  or  even  by  trades 
unions,  the  employments  thus  speoially  protected  could  be  multiplied  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  expeiienoe  has  shown  to  be  practtoable.    What  at  first 
sight  seems  the  injustice  .  .  .  leveL     If  indeed  the  general  mass  of  the  people 
were  so  improved  in  their  standard  of  living,  as  not  to  press  closer  against  the 
means  of  employment  than  those  trades  do ;  if ,  in  other  words,  tiiere  were  no 
greater  degree  of  overcrowding  outside  the  barrier,  than  within  it—there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  barrier,  and  if  it  had  any  effects  at  all,  they  must  be  bad  ones  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  barrier  would  fall  of  itself,  since  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  motive  for  keeping  it  up.     On  similar  grounds,  if  there  were  no  other  esoape 
from  that  fatal  immigration  of  Irish,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  to 
degrade  the  condition  of  our  agricultural,  and  some  classes  of  our  town  popula- 
tion, I  should  see  no  injustice,  and  the  greatest  possible  expediency,  in  checking 
that  destructive  inroad  by  prohibitive  laws.    But  there  is  a  better  mode  cS 
putting  an  end  to  this  miscnief,  namely,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  themselves  ;  and  England  owes  an  atonement  to  Ireland  for  past  injuries, 
which  she  ought  to  suffer  almost  any  inoonvenienoe  rather  than  fail  to  make 
good,  by  using  her  power  in  as  determined  a  manner  for  the  elevation  of  that 
unfortunate  people,  as  she  used  it  through  so  many  dreary  centuries  for  their 
abasement  and  oppression.*' 

In  the  3rd  ed  (1852)^this  was  replaced  by  the  following  (which  appeared  also 
in  the  4th  (1857) ) :  **  their  existence,  it  is  probable,  has,  in  time  pMt,  produced 
more  good  than  eviL  Putting  aside  the  atrocities  sometimes  committed  by 
them,  in  the  way  .  .  .  themsehres.  The  time,  however,  is  pMt  when  the 
friends  of  human  improvement  oan  look  with  oomplaoenoy  on  die  attempts  <4 
small  sections  of  the  community,  whether  belongmg  to  the  labouring  or  any 
other  class,  to  organize  a  separate  class  interest  in  antagonism  to  the  general 
body  of  labonrers,  and  to  protect  that  interest  by  shuttii^  out^  even  if  only  by 
a  moral  compulsion^  all  competitors  from  their  more  highly  paid  department. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  no  longer  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  as  too 
hopelessly  brutal  to  be  capable  of  benefiting  themselves  by  any  opening  made  i 

for  them,  and  sure  only,  if  admitted  into  competition,  to  lower  others  to  their  j 

own  levc^    The  aim  of  all  efforts  should  now  be,  not  to  keep  up  the  monopoly 
of  separate  knots  ol  labourers  against  the  rest,  but  to  raise  the  moral  state  and  '  ": 

social  condition  of  the  whole  body ;  and  of  this  it  is  an  indispensable  part  that  1  #  k 

no  one  should  be  excluded  from  the  superior  advantages  of  any  skilled  1] 

employment,  who  has  intelligenoe  enough  to  leam  it,  and  honesty  enough  to  be  I  n 

entrusted  with  it"]  • 
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charges  of  profeedonal  persons  :  of  physicians,  surgeons,  barristeis, 
and  even  attorneys.  These,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  vary,  and 
though  competition  operates  upon  those  classes  as  much  as  upon 
any  others,  it  is  by  dividing  the  business,  not,  in  general,  by  diminish- 
ing the  rate  at  which  it  is  paid.  The  cause  of  this,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  such  persons  are  more  trustworthy 
if  paid  highly  in  propo^on  to  the  work  they  perform ;  insomuch  that 
if  a  lawyer  or  a  physician  offered  his  services  at  less  than  the  ordinary 
rate,  instead  of  gaining  more  practice,  he  would  probably  lose  that 
which  he  already  had.  For  analogous  reasons  it  is  usual  to  pay 
greatly  beyond  the  market  price  of  their  labour  all  per^ns  in 
whom  the  employer  wishes  to  place  pecuUar  trust,  or  from  whom 
he  requires  something  besides  their  mere  services.  For  example, 
most  persons  who  can  aiford  it  pay  to  their  domestic  servants 
higher  wages  than  would  purchase  in  the  market  the  labour  of 
persons  fuUy  as  competent  to  the  work  required.  They  do  this,  not 
merely  from  ostentation,  but  also  from  more  reasonable  motives  : 
either  because  they  desire  that  those  they  employ  should  serve 
them  cheerfully,  and  be  anxious  to  remain  in  their  service ;  or 
because  they  do  not  like  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  people  whom 
they  are  in  constant  intercourse  with ;  or  because  they  dislike  to 
have  near  their  persons,  and  continually  in  their  sight,  people  with 
the  appearance  and  habits  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  mean  remuneration.  Similar  feelings  operate  in  the  minds  of 
persons  in  business,  with  respect  to  their  clerks,  and  other  employ^. 
Liberality,  generosity,  and  the  credit  of  the  employer,  are  motives 
which,  to  whatever  extent  they  operate,  preclude  taking  the  utmost 
advantage  of  competition  :  and  doubtless  such  motives  might,  and 
even  now  do,  operate  on  employers  of  labour  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  industry  ;  and  most  desirable  is  it  that  they  should. 
But  they  can  never  raise  the  average  wages  of  labour  beyond  the 
ratio  of  population  to  capital.  By  giving  more  to  each  person 
employed,  they  limit  the  power  of  giving  employment  to  numbers  ; 
and  however  excellent  their  moral  effect,  they  do  little  good  economic 
cally,  unless  the  pauperism  of  those  who  are  shut  out  leads  indirectly 
to  a  readjustment  by  means  of  an  increased  restraint  on  population. 


CHAPTER  XV 


§  1.  Ha  VINO  treated  of  the  labourer's  share  of  the  prodnce,  wa 
ct  proceed  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist ;  the  profits  of  capital 
stock ;  the  gains  of  tiie  person  vho  advances  the  expenses  of 
iduction — vho,  from  funds  in  his  poasesuon,  pays  the  wages  of 
I  labourers,  oi  supports  them  during  the  work ;  who  supplies  the 
[uisite  buildings,  materials,  and  tools  or  machinery ;  and  to 
om,  by  the  usual  terms  of  the  contract,  the  produce  belongs, 
be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  After  indemnifying  him  for  his 
tlay,  there  commonly  remains  a  surplus,  which  is  his  profit; 
!  net  income  from  his  capital :  the  amount  which  he  can  afiord 
spend  in  necessaries  or  pleasures,  or  from  which  by  further 
ring  he  can  odd  to  his  wealth. 

As  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  the  remuneration  of  labour,  so 
)  profita  of  the  capitalist  are  properly,  according  to  Mr.  Senjor'a 
ll-cbosen  expression,  the  reniii"°'-''^i"°  "f  ■hnti.^PTK^  "^"y  are 
at  he  gains  by  forbearing  to  consume  his  capital  for  his  own  uses, 
d  allowing  it  to  be  consumed  by  productive  labourers  for  their 
M.  Por  this  forbearance  he  requires  a  recompense.  Very  often 
personal  enjoyment  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  squandering  his 
pital,  the  capital  amounting  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  profits 
lich  it  will  yield  during  the  years  he  can  expect  to  live.  But 
lile  he  retains  it  undiurtnished,  he  has  always  tJie  power  of  con- 
ning it  if  he  wishes  o^  needs ;  he  can  bestow  it  upon  others  at  his 
ith ;  and  in  the  m4autime  he  derives  from  it  an  income,  which 
con  without  imppt  rishment  apply  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 


inclinatior  to 
Of  the  gains,  i^hat 
Mison  to  ma)  it.  II 
the  capital 


er,  which  the  possession  of  a  capital  enables 
rt  only  is  properly  an  equivalent  for  the  use 
amely,  as  much  as  a  solvent  person  would 


willing  to ,  Sid  mL  I  the  loan  of  it.    This,  which  as  everybody 
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knows  is  called  interest,  is  all  that  a  person  is  enabled  to  get  by 
merely  abstaining  from  the  immediate  consumption  of  his  capital, 
and  allowing  it  to  be  used  for  productive  purposes  by  others.  The 
remuneration  which  is  obtained  in  any  country  for  mere  abstinence, 
is  measured  by  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  security : 
such  security  as  precludes  any  appreciable  chance  of  losing  the 
principal.  What  a  person  expects  to  gain,  who  superintends  the 
employment  of  his  own  capital,  is  always  more,  and  generally 
much  more,  than  this.  The  rate  of  profit  greatly  exceeds  the  rate 
of  interest.  The  surplus  is  partly  compensation  for  risk.  By 
lading  his  capital,  on  unexceptionable  security,  he  runs  little  or 
no  risk.  But  if  he  embarks  in  business  on  his  own  account,  he 
always  exposes  his  capital  to  some,  and  in  noAny  cases  to  very  great, 
danger  of  partial  or  total  loss.  For  this  danger  he  must  be  com- 
ponsatedf  otherwise  he  will  not  incur  it.  He  must  likewise  be 
remunerated  for  the  devotion  of  hisjime  and  labour.  The  control 
of  the  operations  of  industry  usually  belongs  to  the  person  who 
supplies  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  funds  by  which  they 
are  carried  on,  and  who,  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement,  is 
either  alone  interested,  or  is  the  person  most  interested  (at  least 
directly),  in  the  result.  To  exercise  this  control  with  efficiency,  if  the 
concern  is  large  and  complicated,  requires  great  assiduity,  and  often, 
no  ordinary  skill.  This  assiduity  and  skill  must  be  remunerated. 
^  The  gross  profits  from  capital,  the  gains  returned  to  those  who 
supply  the  funds  for  production,  must  suffice  for  these  three  purposes. 
They  must  afford  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  abstinence,  indemnity 
for  risk,  and  remuneration  Ipr  the  labour  and  skill  required  for 
superintendence.  These  different  compensations  may  be  either 
paid  to  the  same,  or  to  different  persons.  The  capital,  or  some  part 
of  it,  may  be  borrowed :  may  b'^long  to  some  one  who  does  not 
imdertake  the  risks  or  the  trouble  "^f  business.  In  that  case,  the 
lender  or  owner  is  the  person  who  pf<»ctises  the  abstinence ;  and 
is  remunerated  for  it  by  the  interest  paid  tQ  him,  while  the  difference 
between  the  interest  and  the  gross  profits  rexpunerates  the  exertions 
and  risks  of  the  undertaker.*  Sometimes.el^^i^*  the  capital,  or 
a  part  of  it,  is  supplied  by  what  is  csvel^^  sleeping  partner ; 
who  shares  the  risks  of  the  employmentis.  't  the  trouble,  and 

who,  in  consideration  of  those  risks,  'howe\(  &  Q^ore  interest. 


ic,  a  Pa 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  word,;x    i*     j 

Ei^lish  ear.     Frenoh  political  eoonomists  ^®"  >  ^ 
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but  a  Btipulated  share  of  the  gross  profits.  SometimeB  the  capital 
is  suppUed  and  the  risk  incurred  by  one  persoui  and  the  bjisiness 
carried  on  exclusively  in  his  name,  while  the  trouble  of  management 
is  made  over  to  another^  who  is  engaged  for  that  purpose  at  a  fixed 
salary.  Management,  however,  by  hired  servants,  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  result  but*  that  of  preserving  their  salaries,  is  pro- 
verbially inefficient,  unless  they  act  under  the  inspecting  eye,  if  not 
the  controlling  hand,  of  the  person  chiefly  interested  :  and  prudence 
almost  always  recommends  giving  to  a  manager  not  thus  controlled 
a  remuneration  partly  dependent  on  the  profits ;  which  virtually 
reduces  the  case  to  that  of  a  sleeping  partner.  Or  finally,  the  same 
person  may  own  the  capital,  and  conduct  the  business;  adding, 
if  he  will  and  can,  to  the  management  of  his  own  capital,  that  of 
as  much  more  as  the  owners  may  be  willing  to  trust  him  with.  But 
under  any  or  all  of  these  arrangements,  the  same  three  things 
require  their  remuneration,  and  must  obtain  it  from  the  gross  profit : 
abstinence,  risk,  exertion.  And  the  three  parts  into  which  profit 
.nay  be  coL»de^  sa  reeolving  itself,  m^j  bTdeeoribed  respectively 
as  interest,  insurance,  and  wages  of  superintendence. 


§  2.  The  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  can  permanently  exist,  is  / 
that  which  is  barely  adequate,  at  the  given  place  and  time,  to  aSord  * 
an  equivalent  for  the  abstinence,  risk,  and  exertion  implied  in  the 
employment  of  capitaL  From  the  gross  profit  has  first  to  be 
deducted  as  much  as  will  form  a  fund  sufficient  on  the  average  to 
cover  ail  losses  incident  to  the  employment.  Next,  it  must  afford 
such  an  equivalent  to  the  owner  of  the  capital  for  forbearing  to 
consume  it,  as  is  then  and  there  a  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  persist 
in  his  abstinence.    How  much  will  be  required  to  form  this  equiva-  ' 

lent  depends  on  the  comparative  value  placed,  in  the  given  society, 
upon  the  present  and  the  future  :  (in  the  words  formerly  used)  on 
the  strength  of  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation.  Further,  after 
covering  all  losses,  and  remunerating  the  owner  for  forbearing  to 
consume,^  there  must  be  something  left  to  recompense  the  labour 
and  sldll  of  the  person  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  business.  This 
recompense  too  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  at  least  the  owners  of 
the  larger  capitals  to  receive  for  their  trouble,  or  to  pay  to  some 
manager  for  his,  what  to  them  or  him  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
for  undergoing  it.    If  the  surplus  is  no  more  than  this,  none  but 

« 

1  [Bo  Crom  the  Srd  ed.  (1862).    Hie  origmsl  text  had  •«  for  hissetf  ^deouti"]  j   ^ 
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large  masses  of  capital  will  be  employed  productively ;  and  if  it  did 
not  even  amount  to  this,  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  production^ 
and  unproductively  consumed,  imtil,  by  an  indirect  consequence 
of  its  diminisked  amount,  to  be  explained  hereafter,  the  rate  of 
profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of  profits :  but  that  minimum  is 
exceedingly  variable,  and  at  some  times  and  places  extremely  low ; 
on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two  but  of  its  three  elements. 
That  the  rate  of  necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence,  or  in  other 
words  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation,  differs  widely  in  different 
states  of  society  and  civilization,  has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter. 
There  is  a  still  wider  difference  in  the  element  which  consists  in  com- 
pensation for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  differences  in  point 
of  risk  between  different  employments  of  capital  in  the  same  society, 
but  of  the  very  different  degrees  of  security  of  property  in  different 
states  of  society.  Where,  as  in  many  of  the  governments  of  Asia, 
property  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  .spoliation  from  a  tyrannical 
government,  or  from  its  rapacious  and  ill-controlled  officers  ;  where 
to  possess  or  to  be  suspected  of  possessing  wealth,  is  to  be  a  mark  not 
only  for  plunder,  but  perhaps  for  personal  ill-treatment  to  extort 
the  disclosure  and  surrender  of  hidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in 
the  European  Middle  Ages,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  even 
when  not  itself  inclined  to  oppress,  leaves  its  subjects  exposed 
without  protection  or  redress  to  active  spohation,  or  audacious  with- 
holding of  just  rights,  by  any  powerful  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit 
which  persons  of  average  dispositions  will  require,  to  make  them 
forego  the  immediate  enjo3rment  of  what  they  happen  to  possess, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  and  themselves  to  these  perils,  must 
be  something  very  considerable.  And  these  contingencies  affect 
those  who  hve  on  the  mere  interest  of  their  capital,  in  common 
with  those  who  personally  engage  in  production.  In  a  generaUy 
secure  state  of  society,  the  risks  which  may  be  attendant  on  the 
nature  of  particular  employments  seldom  fall  on  the  person  who 
lends  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on  good  security ;  but  in  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no  security  (except  perhaps 
the  actual  pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good  :  and  the  mere  possession 
of  a  hoard,  when  known  or  suspected,  exposes  it  and  the  possessor 
to  risks,  for  which  scarcely  any  profit  he  could  expect  to  obtain 
would  be  an  equivalent ;  so  that  there  would  be  still  less  accumula- 
tion than  there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not  also  multiply  the 
occasions  on  which  the  possession  of  a  treaaure  may  be  the  means 
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of  saving  life  or  averting  serious  calamities.  Those  who  lend  under 
these  wretched  governments,  do  it  at  the  utmost  peril  of  never 
being  paid.  In  most  of  the  native  states  of  India,  the  lowest  terms 
on  which  any  one  will  lend  money,  even  to  the  government,  are  such, 
that  if  the  interest  ia  paid  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the  principal  not 
at  aU,  the  lender  is  tolerably  well  indemnified.  If  the  accumulation 
of  principal  and  compound  interest  i^  ultimately  compromised  at  a 
few  shillings  in  the  pound,  he  has  generally  made  an  advantageous 
bargain* 

§  3.  The  remuneration  of  capital  in  different  employments, 
much  more  than  ^  the  remuneration  of  labour,  varies  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  render  one  employment  more  attractive, 
or  more  repulsive,  than  another.  The  profits,  for  example,  of  retail 
trade,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  exceed  those  of  whole- 
sale dealers  or  manufacturers,  for  this  reason  among  others,  that 
there  is  less  consideration  attached  to  the  employment.  The 
greatest,  however,  of  these  differences,  is  that  caused  by  difference 
of  risk.  The  profits  of  a  gunpowder  manufacturer  must  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  average,  to  make  up  for  the  peculiar 
risks  to  which  he  and  his  property  are  constantly  exposed.  When, 
however,  as  in  the  case  of  marine  adventure,  the  peculiar  risks  are 
capable  of  being,  and  commonly  are,  commuted  for  a  fixed  payment, 
the  premium  of  insurance  takes  its  regular  place  among  the  charges 
of  production,  and  the  compensation  which  the  owner  of  the  ship 
or  cargo  receives  for  that  payment,  does  not  appear  in  the  estimate  of 
his  profits,  but  is  included  in  the  replacement  of  his  capital. 

The  portion,  tdo,  of  the  gross  profit,  which  forms  the  remunera* 
tion  for  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  dealer  or  producer,  is  very  different 
in  different  employments.  This  is  the  explanation  always  given  of 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  apothecaries'  profit ;  the  greatest  part, 
as  Adam  Smith  observes,  being  frequently  no  more  than  the  reason- 
able wages  of  professional  attendance;  for  which,  until  a  late 
alteration  of  the  law,  the  apothecary  could  not  demand  any  re- 
muneration, except  in  the  prices  of  his  drugs.  Some  occupations 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  scientific  or  technical  education, 
and  can  [1848]  only  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  combine  with 
that  education  a  considerable  capital.  Such  is  the  business  of  an 
engineer,  both  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  a  machine-maker, 

>  ["  Muobmofe  than  **  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.(ia62)  the  *'  like  "  erf  the  original 
text.   Gf.  aapra,  book  iL  oh.  xiv.  }  1.] 
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and  in  its  popular  or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of  public  works. 
These  are  always  the  most  profitable  employments.  There  are 
oases,  again,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  skill  is 
required  to  conduct  a  business  necessarily  of  limited  extent.  In 
such  cases,  a  higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is  necessary  to  yield 
only  the  common  rate  of  remuneration.  ''  In  a  small  seaport  town,** 
says  Adam  Smith,  '*  a  little  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent 
upon  a  stock  of  a  single  himdred  pounds,  while  a  considerable 
wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce  make  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the  grocer  may 
be  necessary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  market  may  not  admit  the  emplojrment  of  a  larger  capital 
in  the  business.  The  man,  however,  must  not  only  live  by  his  trade, 
but  live  by  it  suitably  to  the  qualifications  which  it  requires.  Besides 
possessing  a  little  capital,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  account 
and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  different 
sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  where  they 
are  to  be  had  cheapest.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  cannot  be 
considered  as  too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour  of  a  person  so ' 
accomplished.  Deduct  this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of  his 
capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this 
case,  too,  real  wages.'* 

All  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning  thereby  those  which  are 
created  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  which  produce  or  aggravate 
the  disparities  in  the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of  labour, 
operate  similarly  between  different  employments  of  capital.  If 
a  business  can  only  be  advantageously  carried  on  by  a  lai^  capital, 
this  in  most  coimtries  limits  so  narrowly  the  class  of  persons  who 
can  enter  into  the  employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep  tiieir 
rate  of  profit  above  the  general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  so  few  hands,  that  profits  may 
admit  of  being  kept  up  by  a  combination  among  the  dealers.  It  is 
well  known  that  even  among  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  London 
booksellers,  this  sort  of  combination  long  continued  to  exist.^  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water  companies. 

§  4.    After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  various  causes 


*  [So  from  the  4th  ed.  (1857).    In  earlier  editions  :  "  this  sort  of  combination 
esxitB 
does  the 


;  though  individual  interest  is  often  too  strong  for  its  rules  ;  nor,  indeed, 
he  comlnnation  itself  include  the  whole  trade.  ] 
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inequality,  namely,  differences  in  the  risk  or  agteoableneu  <rf 
Fferent  employmentB,  and  natnrat  or  artificial  monopolies ;  ths 
be  of  profit  on  capital  io  all  employments  tends  to  an  equality, 
ch  ia  the  proposition  usually  laid  down  by  pohdcal  economists, 
d  Qnder  proper  explanations  it  is  true. 

That  portion  of  profit  which  is  properly  interest,  and  whidi 
nna  the  Temuneration  for  abstinerfoe,  is  strictly  the  same,  at  tiie 
me  time  and  place,  whatever  be  tiie  employment.    The  rate 

interest,  on  equally  good  security,  does  not  vary  according  to    / 
e  destination  of  the  principal,  though  it  does  vary  from  time 

time  very  much  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  market. 
lere  is  no  employment  in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  industry, 
mpetition  is  so  active  and  inoesaant  as  in  the  lending  and  borrowing 

money.  All  persona  in  basinras  are  occasionatly,  and  most  of 
em  constantly,  borrowers :  while  all  persona  not  in  business,  who 
■oeeaB  monied  property,  are  lenders.  Between  these  two  great 
idies  there  is  a  numerous,  keen,  and  intelligent  class  of  middlemen, 
mposed  of  bankers,  stockbrokers,  diaoount  brokers,  and  others, 
Lve  to  the  slightest  breath  of  probable  gain.  The  smallest  circnm- 
uice,  or  the  most  tranaiant  impresaion  on  the  pubtio  mind,  which 
nda  to  an  increase  or  diminntion  of  the  demand  for  loans  either 

the  time  or  prospectively,  operates  immediately  on  tlie  rate  of 
temt :  and  circumstances  in  the  general  state  of  trade,  really 
nding  to  cause  this  difference  of  demand,  are  continually  occurring, 
metimee  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  best 
ercantile  bills  has  been  known  to  vary  in  Uttle  more  than  a  yeas 
ven  without  the  occurrence  of  the  great  derangement  called  % 
mmeicial  crisis)  from  tour,  or  less,  to  eight  or  nine  per  cent, 
it,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  rate  of  interest  is  the  same, 

bU  who  can  give  equally  good  security.  The  market  rate  of 
terest  is  at  all  timas  a  known  and  definite  thing. 

It  is  far  otherwise  witii  gioaa  profit ;  which,  thoiigh  (aa  will 
eaently  be  seen)  it  does  not  vary  much  from  employment  to 
Dployment,  varies  very  greatiy  from  individuid  to  individual,  and 
D  scarcely  be  in  any  two  cases  the  same.  It  depends  on  the  knowi 
dge,  talents,  economy,  and  energy  of  the  capitalist  himself,  m 

the  agents  irtiom  he  employs ;  on  the  accidents  of  peisonal 
iimexion  ;  and  even  on  chance.  Hardly  any  two  doalers  in  the 
ime  trade,  even  if  their  commodities  are  equally  good  and  equally 
leap,  caiTj  on  their  buaineas  at  the  same  expense,  oi  turn  over 
leir  capital  in  the  same  time.    That  equal  capitals  give  equal 
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profits,  as  a  general  maxim  of  trade,  would  be  as  false  as  that  equal 
age  or  size  gives  equal  bodily  strength,  or  that  equal  reading  or 
experience  gives  equal  knowledge.  The  effect  depends  as  much 
upon  twenty  other  things,  as  upon  the  single  cause  specified. 

But  though  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity,  on  the  whole,  of  different 
modes  of  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of  any  natural  or  artificial 
monopoly)  is,  in  a  certain  and*  a  very  important  sense,  maintained. 
On  an  average  (whatever  may  be  the  occasional  fluctuations)  the 
/*  various  employments  of  capital  are  on  such  a  footing  as  to  hold  out, 
not  equal  profits,  but  equal  expectations  ^  of  profit,  to  persons  of 
average  abilities  and  advantages.  By  equal,  I  mean  after  making 
>mpensation  for  any  inferiority  in  the  agreeableness  or  safety  of  an 
employment.  If  the  case  were  not  so  ;  if  there  were,  evidently,  and 
to  common  experience,  more  favourable  chances  of  pecuniary  success 
in  one  business  than  in  others,  more  persons  would  engage  their 
capital  in  the  business,  or  would  bring  up  their  sons  to  it ;  which 
in  fact  always  happens  when  a  business,  like  that  of  an  engineer 
at  present  [1848],  or  like  any  newly  established  and  prosperous 
manufacture,  is  seen  to  be  a  growing  and  thriving  one.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  business  is  not  considered  thriving ;  if  the  chances  of 
profit  in  it  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to  those  in  other  employments  ; 
capital  gradually  leaves  it,  or  at  least  new  capital  is  not  attracted  to 
it ;  and  by  this  change  in  the  distribution  of  capital  between  the 
less  profitable  and  the  more  profitable  employments,  a  sort  of  balance 
is  restored.  The  expectations  of  profit,  therefore,  in  different  employ- 
ments, cannot  long  continue  very  different :  they  tend  to  a  common 
average,  Uiough  they  are  generally  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the 
other  side  of  the  medium. 

This  equalizing  process,  commonly  described  as  the  transfer 
of  capital  from  one  employment  to  another,  is  not  necessarily 
the  onerous,  slow,  and  almost  impracticable  operation  which  it 
is  very  often  represented  to  be.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
always  imply  the  actual  removal  of  capital  already  embarked  in 
an  employment.  In  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital,  the 
adjustment  often  takes  place  by  means  of  the  new  accumulations  * 
of  each  year,  which  direct  themselves  in  preference  towards  the 
more  thriving  trades.  Even  when  a  real  transfer  of  capital  is 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  any  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  unprofitable  employment  rehnquish  business  and 

^  [Altered  from  "  chances  "  as  late  as  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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break  up  their  establishments.    The  numerous  and  multifarioi] 

channels  of  credit,  through  which,  in  commercial  nations,  unen 

ployed  capital  diffuses  itself  over  the  field  of  employment,  flowio 

over  in  greater  abundance  to  the  lower  levels,  are  the  means  b 

which   the   equalization  is   accomplished.    The   process   consisl 

in  a  limitation  by  one  class  of  dealers  or  producers,  and  an  extensio 

by  the  other,  of  that  portion  of  their  business  which  is  carried  o 

vdth  borrowed  capital.    There  is  scarcely  any  dealer  or  produce 

on  a  considerable  scale,  who  confines  his  business  to  what  ca 

be  carried  on  by  his  own  funds.    When  trade  is  good,  he  not  onl 

uses  to  the  utmost  his  own  capital,  but  employs,  in  addition,  muc 

of  the  credit  which  that  capital  obtains  for  him.    When,  eithc 

from  over-supply  or  from  some  slackening  in  the  demuid  for  hi 

conunodity,  he  finds  that  it  sells  more  slowly  or  obtains  a  lowc 

price,  he  contracts  his  operations,  and  does  not  apply  to  bankei 

or  other  money  dealers  for  a  renewal  of  their  advances  to  the  sam 

extent  as  before.    A  busiaess  which  is  increasing  holds  out,  on  th 

contrary,  a  prospect  of  profitable  employment  for  a  larger  amoun 

of  tills  floating  capital  than  previously,  and  those  engaged  in  i 

become  applicants  to  the  money  dealers  for  larger  advances,  whicl 

from  their  improving  circumstances,  they  have  no  difficulty  i 

obtaining.    A  different  distribution  of  floating  capital  between  tw 

employments  has  as  much  effect  in  restoring  their  profits  to  a 

equilibrium,  as  if  the  owners  of  an  equal  amount  of  capital  wei 

to  abandon  the  one  trade  and  carry  their  capital  into  the  othei 

This  easy,  and  as  it  were  spontaneous,  method  of  accommodatin 

production  to  demand,  ia  quite  sufficient  to  correct  any  inequaliti* 

arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  or  other  causes  of  ordinar 

occurrence.    In  the  case  of  an  altogether  declining  trade,  in  whic 

it  is  necessary  that  the  production  should  be,  not  occasional! 

varied,  but  greatiy  and  permanently  diminished,  or  perhaps  stoppe 

altogether,  the  process  of  extricating  the  capital  is,  no  doubt,  tard 

and  difficult,  and  almost  always  attended  with  considerable  loss 

much  of  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery,  buildinge,  permanet 

works,  Sui,  being  either  not  applicable  to  any  other  purpose,  or  onl 

applicable  after  expensive  alterations ;    and  time  being  seldoi 

given  for  effecting  the  change  in  the  mode  in  which  it  would  h 

effected  with  least  loss,  namely,  by  not  replacing  the  fixed  capiti 

as  it  wears  out.     There  is  besides,  in  totally  changing  the  destinatio 

of  a  capital,  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  established  connexion,  and  c 

acquired  skill  and  experience,  that  people  are  always  very  slow  i 
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resolving  upon  it,  and  hardly  erer  do  bo  until  long  after  a  change 
of  fortune  has  become  hopeless.  These,  however,  are  distmctly 
exceptional  cases,  and  even  in  these  the  equalization  is  at  last 
effected.  It  may  also  happen  that  the  return  to  equilibrium  is 
considerably  protracted,  when,  before  one  inequality  has  been 
oorreoted,  another  cause  of  inequaUty  arises ;  which  is  said  to 
have  been  continually  the  case,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America ; 
the  commodity  having  been  upheld  at  what  was  virtually  a  monopoly 
price,  because  the  increase  of  demand,  from  successive  improvements 
in  the  manufacture,  went  on  with  a  rapidity  so  much  beyond 
expectation  that  for  many  years  the  supply  never  completely  over- 
took it.  But  it  is  not  often  that  a  succession  of  disturbing  causes, 
all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  are  known  to  follow  one  cmother 
with  httrdly  any  interval*  Where  there  is  no  monopoly,  the  pronts 
of  a  trade  are  likely  to  range  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below 
the  general  level,  but  tending  always  to  return  to  it;  like  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 

In  general,  th^i,  although  profits  are  very  different  to  different 
individuals,  and  to  the  same  individual  in  different  years,  there 
cannot  be  much  diversity  at  the  same  time  and  place  in  the  average 
profits  of  different  employments,  (other  than  the  standing  differences 
necessary  to  compensate  for  difference  of  attractiveness,)  except  for 
short  periods,  ot  when  some  great  permanent  revulsion  has  overtaken 
a  particular  trade.  If  any  popular  impression  exists  that  some 
trades  are  more  profitable  theai  others,  independently  of  monopoly,  or 
of  such  rare  accidents  as  have  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  cotton 
trade,  the  impression  is  in  all  probability  fallacious,  since  it  it  were 
shared  by  those  who  have  greatest  means  of  knowledge  and  motives 
to  accurate  examination,  there  would  take  place  such  an  influx 
of  capital  as  would  soon  lower  the  profits  to  the  common  level.  It 
is  true  that,  to  persons  with  tiie  same  amount  of  original  means, 
there  is  more  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  in  some  emplo3rments 
than  in  others.  But  it  would  be  found  that  in  those  same  employ* 
ments,  bankruptcies  also  are  more  frequent,  and  that  the  chance 
of  greater  success  is  balanced  by  a  greater  probability  of  complete 
failure*  Very  often  it  is  more  than  balanced :  for,  as  was  remarked  in 
another  case,  the  chance  of  great  prizes  operates  with  a  greater 
degree  of  strength  than  arithmetic  will  warrant,  in  attracting 
competitors ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  average  gains,  in  a  trade  in 
^     which  large  fortunes  may  be  made,  are  lower  than  in  those  in  which 
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gaina  are  slow,  though  comparatively  sure,  and  in  which  nothing 
is  to  be  ultimately  hoped  for  beyond  a  competency.  The  timber 
trade  of  Canada  is  [1848]  one  example  of  an  employment  of  capital 
partaking  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  as  to  make  it  an 
accredited  opinion  that,  taking  the  adventurers  in  the  aggregate, 
there  is  more  money  lost  by  the  trade  than  gained  by  it ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  average  rate  of  profit  is  less  than  nothing.  In  such 
points  as  this,  much  depends  on  tiie  characters  of  nations,  according 
as  they  partake  more  or  less  of  the  adventurous,  or,  as  it  is  called 
when  the  intention  is  to  blame  it,  the  gambling  spirit.  This  spirit 
is  much  stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Qreat  Britain  ;  and 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  country  of  the  Continent.  In  some 
Continental  countries  the  tendency  is  so  much  tiie  reverse,  that 
safe  and  quiet  employments  probably  yield  a  less  average  profit  to 
the  capital  engaged  in  them,  than  those  which  offer  greater  gaini 
at  the  price  of  greater  hazards. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  even  in  the  countries 
of  most  active  competition,  custom  also  has  a  considerable  share 
in  determining  the  profits  of  trade.  There  is  sometimes  an  idea 
afloat  as  to  what  the  profit  of  an  employment  should  be,  which 
though  not  adhered  to  by  all  the  dealers,  nor  perhaps  rigidly  by 
any,  still  exercises  a  certain  influence  over  their  operations.  There 
has  been  in  England  a  kind  of  notion,  how  widely  prevailing  I  know 
not,  that  fifty  per  cent  is  a  proper  and  suitable  rate  of  profit  in 
retail  transactions  :  understand,  not  fifty  per  cent  on  the  whole 
capital,  but  an  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  prices ; 
from  which  have  to  be  defrayed  bad  debts,  shop  rent,  the  pay  of 
clerks,  shopmen^  and  agents  of  all  descriptionB,  in  short  all  the 
expenses  of  the  retail  business.  If  this  custom  were  universal,  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  competition  indeed  would  still  operate,  but 
the  consumer  would  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  at  least  as  to 
price  ;  the  way  in  which  it  would  diminish  the  advantages  of  those 
engaged  in  the  retail  trade,  would  be  by  a  greater  subdivision  of  the 
business.  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  the  standard  is  as  high 
as  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  increase  of  competition  however,  in 
England  at  least,  is  rapidly  tending  to  break  down  customs  of  this 
description.  In  the  majority  of  trades  (at  least  in  the  great  emporia 
of  trade),  there  are  now  numerous  dealers  whose  motto  is,  '*  small 
gains  and  frequent " — a  great  business  at  low  prices,  rather  than 
high  prices  and  few  transactions  ;  and  by  turning  over  their  capital 
more  rapidly,  and  adding  to  it  by  borrowed  capital  when  needed, 
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the  dealers  often  obtain  individually  higher  profits ;  though  they 
necessarily  lower  the  profits  of  those  among  their  competitors  who 
do  not  adopt  the  same  principle.  ^Nevertheless,  competitiony  as 
remarked*  in  a  previous  chapter,  has,  as  yet,  but  a  limited 
dominion  over  retail  prices ;  and  consequently  the  share  of  the 
whole  produce  of  land  and  labour  which  is  absorbed  in  the  remunera- 
tion of  mere  distributors,  continues  exorbitant ;  and  th^re  is  no 
function  in  the  economy  of  society  which  supports  a  number  of 
persons  so  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed. 

§  5.  The  preceding  remarks  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  elucidated 
what  is  meant  by  the  common  phrase,  ^*  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit ; " 
and  the  sense  in  which,  and  the  limitations  under  which,  this 
ordinary  rate  has  a  real  existence.  It  now  remains  to  consider, 
what  causes  determine  its  amount. 

^  To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as  if  the  profits  of  business 
depended  upon  prices.  A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to  obtain  his 
profits  by  selling  his  conmiodity  for  more  than  it  cost  him.  Profit 
altogether,  people  are  apt  to  think,  is  a  consequence  of  purchase 
and  sale.  It  is  only  (they  suppose)  because  there  are  purchasera 
for  a  commodity,  that  the  producer  of  it  is  able  to  make  any  profit. 
Demand — customers — a  market  fqr  the  ooiAmodity,  are  the  cause 
of  the  gains  of  capitalists.  It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods,  that 
they  replace  their  capital,  and  add  to  its  amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the  outside  surface  of  the 
economical  machinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find,  is  the  mere 
money  which  passes  from  one  person  to  another,  the  fundamental 
matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.  If  we  look  more  narrowly 
into  the  operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall  perceive  that  the 
money  he  obtains  for  hk  commodity  is  not  the  cause  of  his  having 
a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in  which  his  profit  is  paid  to  him« 

The  cause  of  profit  is,  that  labour  produces  more  than  is  required 
for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricultural  capital  yields  a  profit, 
is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more  food  than  is  necessary  to 
feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown,  including  the  time  occupied  in 
constructing  the  tools,  and  making  all  other  needful  preparations  : 
from  which  it  is  a  consequence,  that  if  a  capitalist  undertakes  to 
feed  the  labourers  on  condition  of  receiving  the  produce,  he  has 

'  [The  test  of  this  paragraph  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).]  | 

♦  Vide  supra,  book  iL  oh-  iv.  §  3. 

-  [The  remainder  of  this  section  was  added  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857).] 
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some  of  it  remaining  for  himself  after  replacing  his  advances.  To 
vary  the  form  of  the  theorem  :  the  reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit, 
is  because  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  tools,  last  longer  than  the 
time  which  was  required  to  produce  them ;  so  that  if  a  capitalist 
supplies  a  party  of  labourers  witii  these  things,  on  condition  of 
receiving  all  they  produce,  they  will,  in  addition  to  reproducing  their 
own  necessaries  and  instruments,  have  a  portion  of  their  time 
remaining,  to  work  for  the  capitalist.  We  thus  see  that  profit  arises, 
not  from  the  incident  of  exchange,  but  from  the  productive  power 
of  labour ;  and  the  general  profit  of  the  country  is  always  what  the 
productive  power  of  labour  makes  it,  whether  any  exchange  takes 
place  or  not.  If  there  were  no  division  of  employments,  there  would 
be  no  buying  or  selling,  but  there  would  still  be  profit.  If  the 
labourers  of  the  country  collectively  produce  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  their  wages,  profits  wUl  be  twenty  per  cent,  whatever  prices 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  accidents  of  price  may  for  a  time  make 
one  set  of  producers  get  more  than  the  twenty  per  cent,  and  another 
less,  tiie  one  commodity  being  rated  above  its  natural  value  in 
relation  to  other  commodities,  and  the  other  below,  until  prices 
have  again  adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will  always  be  just 
twenty  per  cent  divided  among  them  all. 

I  proceed,  in  expansion  of  the  considerations  thus  briefly 
indicated,  to  exhibit  more  minutely  the  mode  in  which  the  rate  of 
profit  is  determined. 
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§  6.  I  assume,  throughout,  the  state  of  things,  which,  where 
the  labourers  and  capitalists  are  separate  classes,  prevails,  with 
few  exceptions,  universaUy ;  namely,  that  the  capitalist  advances 
the  whole  expenses,  including  the  entire  remuneration  of  the  labourer. 
That  he  should  do  so,  is  not  a  matter  of  inherent  necessity ;  the 
labourer  might  wait  untO  the  production  is  complete,  for  all  that 
part  of  his  wages  which  exceeds  mere  necessaries ;  and  even  for  the 
whole,  if  he  has  funds  in  hand,  sufficient  for  his  temporary  support. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  the  labourer  is  to  that  extent  really  a  capitalist, 
investing  capital  in  the  concern,  by  supplying  a  portion  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  on ;  and  even  in  the  former  case  he 
may  be  looked  upon  in  tiie  same  light,  since,  contributing  his  labour 
at  less  than  the  market  price,  he  may  be  regarded  as  lending  the 
difference  to  his  employer,  and  receiving  it  back  with  interest  (on 
whatever  principle  computed)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  enterprise. 

The  capitalist,  then,  may  be  assumed  to  make  all  the  advances, 
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and  receive  all  the  produce.  His  profit  consistB  of  the  excess  of 
the  produce  above  the  advances ;  his  rate  of  profit  is  the  ratio  which 
that  excess  bears  to  the  amount  advanced.  But  what  do  the 
advances  consist  of  ? 

It  is,  for  the  present,  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  capitalist 
does  not  pay  any  rent ;  has  not  to  purchase  the  use  of  any  appro- 
priated natural  agent.  This  indeed  is  scarcely  ever  the  exact  truth. 
The  agricultural  capitalist,  except  when  he  is  the  owner  of  the  soil 
he  cultivates,  always,  or  almost  always,  pays  rent:  and  even  in 
manufactures,  (not  to  mention  groimd-rent,)  the  materials  of  the 
manufacture  have  generally  paid  rent,  in  some  stage  of  th^ 
production.  The  nature  of  rent,  however,  we  have  not  yet  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  no  practical  error, 
on  the  question  we  are  now  examining,  is  produced  by  disregarding  it. 

If,  then,  leaving  rent  out  of  the  question,  we  inquire  in  what  it  is 
that  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  for  purposes  of  production, 
consist,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  of  wages  of  labour. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  every  capitalist  consists 
in  the  direct  payment  of  wages.  What  does  not  consist  of  this,  is 
composed  of  materials  and  implements,  including  buildings.  But 
materials  and  implements  are  produced  by  labour;  and  as  our 
supposed  capitalist  is  not  meant  to  represent  a  single  employment, 
but  to  be  a  type  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  whole  coimtry, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  makes  his  own  tools,  and  raises  his  own 
materials.  He  does  this  by  means  of  previous  advances,  which, 
again,  consist  wholly  of  wages.  If  we  suppose  him  to  buy  the 
materials  and  tools  instead  of  producing  them,  the  case  is  not 
altered :  he  then  repays  to  a  previous  producer  the  wages  which 
that  previous  producer  has  paid.  It  is  true,  he  repays  it  to  him  with 
a  profit ;  and  if  he  had  produced  the  things  himself,  he  himself  must 
have  had  Uiat  profit,  on  this  part  of  his  outlay,  as  well  as  on  every 
other  part.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in  the  whole  process  of 
production,  beginning  with  the  materials  and  tools,  and  ending  with 
the  finished  product,  all  the  advances  have  consisted  of  nothing 
but  wages ;  except  that  certain  of  the  capitalists  concerned  have, 
for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  had  their  share  of  profit  paid 
to  them  before  the  operation  was  completed.  Whatever,  of,  the 
ultimate  product,  is  not  profit^  is  repayment  of  wages. 

§  7.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two  elements  on  which,  and  which 
alone,  the  gains  of  the  capitalists  depend,  are,  first,  the  magnitude 
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of  the  produce,  in  other  ¥7ords,  the  productive  power  of  labour; 
and  secondly,  the  proportion  of  that  produce  obtained  by  the 
labourers  themselves ;  the  ratio  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
labourers  bears  to  the  amount  they  produce.  These  two  things 
form  the  data  for  determining  the  gross  amount  divided  as  profit 
among  all  the  capitalists  of  the  country ;  but  the  rate  of  profit,  the 
percentage  on  the  capital,  depends  only  on  the  second  of  the  two 
elements,  the  labourer's  proportional  share,  and  not  on  the  amount 
to  be  shared.  If  the  produce  of  labour  were  doubled,  and  the 
labourers  obtained  the  same  proportional  share  as  before,  that  is, 
if  their  remuneration  was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  it  is  true, 
would  gain  twice  as  much ;  but  as  they  would  also  have  had  to 
advance  twice  as  much,  the  rate  of  their  profit  would  be  only  the 
same  as  before. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the.  conclusion  of  Ricardo  and  others,  that 
the  rate  of  profits  depends  on  wages ;  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling 
as  wages  rise.  In  adopting,  however,  this  doctrine,  I  must  insist 
upon  making  a  most  necessary  alteration  in  its  wording.  Instead 
of  saying  that  profits  depend  on  wages,  let  us  say  (what  Ricardo 
really  meant)  that  they  depend  on  the  cost  of  labour. 

Wages,  and  the  cost  of  labour ;  what  labour  brings  in  to  the 
labourer,  and  what  it  costs  to  the  capitalist ;  are  ideas  quite  distinct, 
and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  so.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  essential  not  to  designate  them,  as  is  almost  always 
done,  by  the  same  name.  Wages,  in  public  discussions,  both  oral 
and  printed,  being  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  payers, 
much  oftener  than  from  that  of  the  receivers,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  say  that  wages  are  high  or  low,  meaning  only  that 
the  cost  of  labour  is  high  or  low.  The  reverse  of  this  would  be  oftener 
the  truth  :  the  cost  of  labour  is  frequently  at  its  highest  where  wages 
are  lowest.  This  may  arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the 
labour,  though  cheap,  may  be  inefficient.  In  no  European  country 
are  wages  so  low  as  they  are  (or  at  least  were  ^)  in  Ireland :  the 
remuneration  of  an  agricultural  labourer  in  the  west  of  Ireland  not 
being  more  than  half  the  wages  of  even  the  lowest-paid  Englishman, 
the  Dorsetshire  labourer.  But  if,  from  inferior  skill  and  industry, 
two  days*  labour  of  an  Irishman  accomplished  no  more  work  than 
an  English  labourer  performed  in  one,  the  Irishman's  labour  cost 
as  much  as  the  Englishman's,  though  it  brought  in  so  much  less  to 
himself.    The  capitalist's  profit  is  determined  by  the  former  of  these 

1  [Added  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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two  tilings,  not  by  the  latter.  That  a  difference  to  this  extent  really 
existed  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour,  is  proved  not  only  by  abundant 
testimony,  but  by  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of 
wages,  profits  of  capital  are  not  understood  to  have  been  higher  in 
Ireland  than  in  England. 

The  other  cause  which  renders  wages,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  no 
real  criteria  of  one  another,  is  the  varying  costliness  of  the  articles 
which  the  labourer  consumes.  If  these  are  cheap,  wages,  in  the 
sense  which  is  of  importance  to  the  labourer,  may  be  high,  and  yet 
the  cost  of  labour  may  be  low;  if  dear,  the  labourer  may  be 
wretchedly  off,  though  his  labour  may  cost  much  to  the  capitalist. 
This  last  is  the  condition  of  a  country  over-peopled  in  relation  to 
its  land ;  in  which,  food  being  dear,  the  poorness  of  the  labourer's 
real  reward  does  not  prevent  labour  from  costing  much  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  low  wages  and  low  profits  co-exist.  The  opposite  case 
is  exemplified  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  labourer  there 
enjoys  a  greater  abundance  of  comforts  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world,  except  some  of  the  newest  colonies ;  but  owing  to  the 
cheap  price,  at  which  these  comforts  can  be  obtained  (combined 
with  the  great  efficiency  of  the  labour),  the  cost  of  labour  to  the 
capitalist  is  at  least  not  higher,  nor  the  rate  of  profit  lower,  than  in 
Europe.^ 

The  cost  of  labour,  then,  is,  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  a 
function  of  three  variables  :  the  efficiency  of  labour ;  the  wages  of 
labour  (meaning  thereby  the  real  reward  of  the  labourer) ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  cost  at  which  the  articles  composing  that  real  reward 
can  be  produced  or  procured.  It  is  plain  that  the  cost  of  labour  to 
the  capitalist  must  be  influenced  by  each  of  these  three  circumstances, 
and  by  no  others.  These,  therefore,  are  also  the  circumstances 
which  determine  the  rate  of  profit ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  any  way 
affected  except  through  one  or  other  of  them.  If  labour  generally 
became  more  efficient,  without  being  more  highly  rewarded;  if, 
without  its  becoming  less  efficient,  its  remuneration  fell,  no  increase 
taking  place  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  composing  that  remuneration ; 
or  if  those  articles  became  less  costly,  without  the  labourer's  obtain- 
ing more  of  them ;  in  any  one  of  these  three  cases,  profits  would 
rise.    If,  on  the  contrary,  labour  became  less  efficient  (as  it  might 

*  [So  from  the  6th  ed.  (18S5).  The  earlier  editions  ran :  **  the  coat  of 
labour  to  the  capitalist  is  considerably  lower  than  in  Europe.  It  must  be  so, 
since  the  rate  of  profit  is  higher ;  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of  interest,  which  is 
six  per  cent  at  New  York  when  it  is  three  or  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent  in 
London."] 
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do  from  diminislied  bodily  vigour  in  the  people,  destruction  of  fixed 
capital,  or  deteriorated  education) ;  or  if  the  labourer  obtained  a 
higher  remuneration,  without  any  increased  cheapness  in  the  things 
composing  it ;  or  if,  without  his  obtaining  more,  that  which  he  did 
obtain  became  more  costly ;  profits,  in  all  these  cases,  would  suffer 
a  diminution.  And  there  is  no  other  combination  of  circumstances, 
in  which  the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  country,  in  all  employments 
indifferently,  can  either  fall  or  rise. 

The  evidence  of  these  propositions  can  only  be  stated  generally, 
though,  it  is  hoped,  conclusively,  in  this  stage  of  our  subject. 
It  will  come  out  in  greater  fulness  and  force  when,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  theory  of  Value  and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  eichibit  the  law  of  profits  in  the  concrete — ^in  the  complex 
entanglement  of  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  works.  This  can 
only  be  done  in  the  ensuing  Book.  One  topic  still  remains  to  be 
discussed  in  the  present  one,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated  ^ 
independently  of  considerations  of  Value  ;  the  subject  of  Bent;  to 
which  we  now  proceed.^ 

>  [See  Appendix  Q.    ProfiU.] 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

OF  RENT 

§  1.  The  requisites  of  production  being  labour,  capital,  and 
natural  agents ;  the  onlj  person,  besides  the  labourer  and  the 
capitalist,  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  production,  and  who  can 
claim  a  share  of  the  produce  as  the  price  of  that  consent,  is  the 
person  who,  by  the  arrangements  of  society,  possesses  exclusive 
power  over  some  natural  agent.  The  land  is  the  principal  of  the 
natural  agents  which  are  capable  of  being  appropriated,  and  the 
consideration  paid  for  its  use  is  called  rent.  Landed  proprietors  are 
the  only  class,  of  any  numbers  or  importance,  who  have  a  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  through  their  ownership  of 
something  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  have  produced.  If 
there  be  any  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  they  will  be  easily 
understood,  when  the  nature  and  laws  of  rent  are  comprehended. 

It  is  at  once  evident,  that  rent  is  the  efiEect  of  a  monopoly ; 
though  the  monopoly  is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be  regulat^, 
which  may  even  be  held  as  a  trust  for  the  conmiunity  generally,  but 
which  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  The  reason  why  land- 
owners are  able  to  require  rent  for  their  land,  is  that  it  is  a  commodity 
which  many  want,  and  which  no  one  can  obtain  but  from  them. 
If  all  the  land  of  the  country  belonged  to  one  person,  he  could  fix 
the  rent  at  his  pleasure.  The  whole  people  would  be  dependent  on 
his  will  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  he  might  make  what  con- 
ditions he  chose.  This  is  the  actual  state  of  things  in  those  Oriental 
kingdoms  in  which  the  land  is  considered  the  property  of  the  state. 
Bent  is  then  confounded  with  taxation,  and  the  despot  may  exact 
the  utmost  which  the  unfortunate  cultivators  have  to  give.  Indeed, 
the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  land  of  a  country  could  not  well  be 
other  than  despot  of  it.  The  effect  would  be  much  the  same  if  the  land 
belonged  to  so  few  people,  that  they  could,  and  did,  act  together 
as  one  man,  and  fix  the  rent  by  agreement  among  themselves. 
This  case,  however,  is  nowhere  known  to  exist:   and  the  only 
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remaining  suppoflition  is  that  of  free  competition ;    the  landowners 
being  supposed  to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  too  numerous  to  combine. 

§  2.  A  thing  which  is  limited  in  quantity,  even  though  its  . 
possessors  do  not  act  in  concert,  is  still  a  monopolized  article.  But 
even  when  monopolized,  a  thing  which  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
requires  no  labour  or  outlay  as  the  condition  of  its  exiBtence,  will,  if 
there  be  competition  among  the  holders  of  it,  command  a  price,  only 
if  it  exists  in  less  quantity  than  the  demand.  If  the  whole  land  of  a 
country  were  required  for  cultivation,  all  of  it  might  yield  a  rent. 
But  in  no  country  of  any  extent  do  the  wants  of  the  population 
require  that  all  the  land,  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  should  be 
cultivated.  The  food  and  other  agricultural  produce  which  the 
people  need,  and  which  they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  at  a 
price  which  remunerates  the  grower,  may  always  be  obtained 
without  cultivating  all  the  land;  sometimes  without  cultivating 
more  than  a  small  part  of  it ;  the  lands  most  easily  cultivated  being 
preferred  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society ;  ^  the  most  fertile,  or  those 
in  the  most  convenient  situations,  in  a  more  advanced  state.  There 
is  always,  therefore,  some  land  which  cannot,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, pay  any  rent ;  and  no  land  ever  pays  rent,  unless,  in  point 
of  fertility  or  situation,  it  belongs  to  those  superior  kinds  which 
exist  in  less  quantity  than  the  demand — which  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  all  the  produce  required  for  the  community,  unless  on  terms 
still  less  advantageous  than  the  resort  to  less  favoured  soils. 

There  is  land,  such  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  which  will  yield 
nothing  to  any  amount  of  labour ;  and  there  is  land,  like  some  of 
our  hard  sandy  heaths,  which  would  produce  something,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  soil,  not  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
production.  Such  lands,  unless  by  some  application  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture  still  remaining  to  be  invented,  cannot  be  cultivated 
for  profit,  unless  some  one  actually  creates  a  soQ,  by  spreading  new 
ingredients  over  the  surface,  or  mixing  them  with  the  existing 
materials.  If  ingredients  fitted  for  this  purpose  exist  in  the  subsoil, 
or  close  at  hand,  the  improvement  even  of  the  most  unpromising 
spots  may  answer  as  a  speculation :  but  if  those  ingredients  are 
costly,  and  must  be  brought  from  a  distance,  it  will  seldom  answer 
to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  profit,  though  the  "  magic  of  property  " 
win  sometimes  effect  it.  Land  which  cannot  possibly  yield  a  profit^ 
is  sometimes  cultivated  at  a  loss,  the  cultivators  having  their  wants 

>  [This  olause  wm  inserted  in  %h»  ()th  ed,  (19Q5).] 
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partially  supplied  from  other  sources ;  as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and 
some  monasteries  oi  charitable  institutions,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.  The  worst  land  which  can 
be  cultivated  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which  will  just 
replace  the  seed,  and  the  food  of  the  labourers  employed  on  it, 
together  with  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  their  secondaries ;  that  is, 
the  labourers  required  for  supplying  them  with  tools,  and  with  the 
remaining  necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  given  land  is  capable 
of  doing  more  than  this,  is  not  a  question  of  political  economy,  but 
of  physical  fact.  The  supposition  leaves  nothing  for  profits,  nor 
anything  for  the  labourers  except  necessaries  :  the  land,  therefore, 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  else  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  :  and  ifortiori^  cannot  in  any  contingency  afford  a 
rent.  The  worse  land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  an  investment  for 
capital,  is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed,  not  only  feeds  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries,  but  affords  them  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  which  may  extend  to  much  more  than  mere 
necessaries ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have  advanced  the  wages  of 
these  two  classes  of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the  profit  they 
could  have  expected  from  any  other  employment  of  their  capital. 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  more  than  this,  is  not  merely  a 
physical  question,  but  depends  partly  on  the  market  value  of 
agricultural  produce.  What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers  and 
for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding  all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly 
employs,  of  course  depends  upon  what  the  remainder  of  the  produce 
can  be  sold  for.  The  higher  the  market  value  of  produce,  the 
lower  are  the  soils  to  which  cultivation  can  descend,  consistently 
with  ajSording  to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
As,  however,  dijBferences  of  fertility  slide  into  one  another  by 
insensible  gradations ;  and  differences  of  accessibility,  that  is,  of 
distance  from  markets,  do  the  same ;  and  since  there  is  land  so 
barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its  cultivation  at  any  price ;  it  is 
evident  that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there  must  in  any  extensive 
region  be  some  land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay  the  wages  of 
tiie  cultivators,  and  yield  to  tiie  capital  employed  the  ordinary, 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefore,  the  price  rises  higher,  or 
until  some  improvement  raises  that  particular  land  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  community  needs  the  produce  ol  this  quality  of 
land ;  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or  better  situated  than  it,  could 
have  sufiSiced  to  supply  tiie  wants  of  society,  the  price  would  not  have 
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risen  so  high  as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable.  This  land, 
therefore,  will  be  cultivated ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a  country  which  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other  factitious  obstacles, 
ifl  not  cultivated,  the  worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in  point 
of  fertility  and  situation  together)  pays  no  rent. 

§  3.  If,  then,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  part  which  yields 
least  return  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed  on  it  gives  only  the 
ordinary  profit  of  capital,  without  leaving  anything  for  rent ;  a 
standard  is  afforded  for  estimating  the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yielded  by  aU  other  land.  Any  land  yields  just  as  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it  yields  more  than  what  is 
returned  by  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  The  surplus  is  what  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  since,  if  he 
did  not  so  pay  it,  he  would  receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  the  competition  of  other  capitalists,  that  competition  which 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  capitals,  will  enable  the  landlord  \ 
to  appropriate  it.  The  rent,  therefore,  which  any  land  will  yield,  I 
is  the  excess  of  its  produce  beyond  what  would  be  returned  to  the  If 
same  capital  if  employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  This 
is  not,  and  never  was  pietended  to  be,  the  limit  of  metayer  rents, 
or  of  cottier  rents ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers'  rents.  No  land 
rented  to  a  capitalist  farmer  will  permanentiy  yield  more  than  this ; 
and  when  it  yields  less,  it  is  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is  the  theory  of  rent,  first  propoimded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  which,  neglected  at  the  time,  was 
almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by  Sir 
Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Bicardo.  It  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy  ;  and  until  it  was  understood, 
no  consistent  explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of  the  more  compli- 
cated industrial  phenomena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will  be 
manifested  with  a  great  increase  of  clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price.  Until  that  is  done, 
it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every  difficulty  which 
may  present  itself,  nor  perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more  than  a  general  apprehension  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is  arrived  at.  Some,  however, 
of  the  objections  commonly  made  to  it,  admit  of  a  complete  answer 
even  in  tiie  present  stage  of  our  inquiries. 
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It  has  been  denied  that  there  can  be  any  land  in  cultivation 
which  pays  no  rent ;  because  landlords  (it  is  contended)  would  not 
allow  their  lands  to  be  occupied  without  payment.  Those  who 
lay  any  stress  on  this  as  an  objection,  must  think  that  land  of  the 
quality  which  can  but  just  pay  for  its  cultivation,  lies  together  in 
larjge  masses,  detached  from  any  land  of  better  quality.  If  an 
estate  consisted  wholly  of  this  land,  or  of  this  and  still  worse,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  owner  would  not  give  the  use  of  it  for  nothing  ; 
he  would  probably  (if  a  rich  man)  prefer  keeping  it  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  for  exercise,  or  ornament,  or  perhaps  as  a  game  preserve. 
No  farmer  could  afiord  to  ofiEer  him  anything  for  it,  for  purposes 
of  culture  ;  though  something  would  probably  be  obtained  for  the 
use  of  its  natural  pasture,  or  other  spontaneous  produce.  Even  such 
land,  however,  would  not  necessarily  remain  uncultivated.  It 
might  be  farmed  by  the  proprietor;  no  imfrequent  case  even  in 
England.  Portions  of  it  might  be  granted  as  temporary  allotments 
to  labouring  families,  either  from  philanthropic  motives,  or  to  save 
the  poor-rate ;  or  occupation  might  be  allowed  to  squatters,  free 
of  rent,  in  the  hope  that  their  labour  might  give  it  value  at  some 
future  period.  Both  these  cases  are  of  quite  ordinary  occurrence. 
So  that  even  if  an  estate  were  wholly  composed  of  the  worst  land 
capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  it  would  not  necessarily  lie 
uncultivated  because  it  could  pay  no  rent.  Inferior  land,  however, 
does  not  usually  occupy,  without  interruption,  many  square  miles  of 
ground ;  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there,  with  patches  of  better  land 
intermixed,  and  the  same  person  who  rents  the  better  land,  obtains 
along  with  it  the  inferior  soils  which  alternate  with  it.  He  pays  a 
rent,  nominally  for  the  whole  farm,  but  calculated  on  the  produce 
of  those  parts  alone  (however  small  a  portion  of  the  whole)  which 
are  capable  of  returning  more  than  the  common  rate  of  profit.  It 
is  thus  scientifically  true,  that  the  remaining  parts  pay  no  rent. 

§  4.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  a  validity  in 
this  objection,  which  can  by  no  means  be  conceded  to  it;  that 
when  the  demand  of  the  community  had  forced  up  food  to  such  a  ' 
price  as  would  remunerate  the  expense  of  producing  it  from  a 
certain  quaUty  of  soil,  it  happened  nevertheless  that  all  the  soil  of 
that  quality  was  withheld  from  cultivation,  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
owners  in  demanding  a  rent  for  it,  not  nominal,  nor  trifl^g,  but  •  d 
sufficiently  onerous  to  be  a  material  item  in  the  calculations  of  a 
farmer.    What  would  then  happen  ?    Merely  that  the  increase  of 
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produce,  which  the  wants  of  society  required,  would  for  the  time 
be  obtained  wholly  (as  it  always  is  partially),  not  by  an  extension 
of  cultivation,  but  by  an  increased  application  of  labour  and  capital 
to  land  already  cultivated. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  this  increased  application  of 
capital,  other  things  being  unaltered,  is  always  attended  with  a 
smaller  proportional  return.  We  are  not  to  suppose  some  new 
agricultural  invention  made  precisely  at  this  juncture ;  nor  a 
sudden  extension  of  agricultural  skill  and  knowledge,  bringing 
into  more  general  practice,  just  then,  inventions  already  in  partial 
use.  We  are  to  suppose  no  change,  except  a  demand  for  more  com, 
and  a  consequent  rise  of  its  price.  The  rise  of  price  enables  measures 
to  be  taken  for  increasing  the  produce,  which  could  not  have  been 
taken  with  profit  at  the  previous  price.  The  farmer  uses  more 
expensive  manures;  or  manures  land  which  he  formerly  left  to 
nature ;  or  procures  lime  or  marl  from  a  distance,  as  a  dressing 
for  the  soil ;  or  pulverizes  or  weeds  it  more  thoroughly ;  or  drains, 
irrigates,  or  subsoils  portions  of  it,  which  at  former  prices  would  not 
have  paid  the  cost  of  the  operation  ;  and  so  forth.  These  things, 
or  some  of  them,  are  done,  when,  more  food  being  wanted,  cultivation 
has  no  means  of  expanding  itself  upon  new  lands.  And  when 
the  impulse  is  given  to  extract  an  increased  amount  of  produce  from 
the  soil,  the  farmer  or  improver  will  only  consider  whether  the 
outlay  he  makes  for  the  purpose  will  be  returned  to  him  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  and  not  whether  any  surplus  will  remain  for  rent. 
Even,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  there  is  never  any  land 
taken  into  cultivation,  for  which  rent,  and  that  too  of  an  amount 
worth  taking  into  consideration,  was  not  paid ;  it  would  be  true,  . 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  always  some  agrictdturdl  capital  which 
pays  no  rent,  because  it  returns  nothing  beyond  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit :  this  capital  being  the  portion  of  capital  last  applied 
— that  to  which  the  last  addition  to  the  produce  was  due  :  or  (to 
express  the  essentials  of  the  case  in  one  phrase),  that  which  is 
applied  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances.  But  the  same 
amount  of  demand,  and  the  same  price,  which  enable  thie^  least 
productive  portion  of  capital  barely  to  replace  itself  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  enable  every  other  portion  to  yield  a  surplus  proportioned 
to  the  advantage  it  possesses.  And  this  surplus  it  is,  which  competi- 
tion enables  the  landlord  to  appropriate.  The  rent  of  all  land  is 
measured  by  the  excess  of  the  return  to  the  whole  capital  employed 
on  it,  above  what  is  necessary  to  replace  the  capital  with  the  ordinary 
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rate  of  profit,  or  in  other  words,  above  wliat  the  same  capital  would 
yield  if  it  were  all  employed  in  as  disadvantageous  circamstances 
as  the  least  productive  portion  of  it ;  whether  that  least  productive 
portion  of  capital  is  rendered  so  by  being  employed  on  the  worst 
soil,  or  by  being  exx>ended  in  extorting  more  produce  from  land 
which  already  pelded  as  much  as  it  could  be  made  to  part  with  on 
easier  terms. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  facts  of  any  concrete  case  conform 
with  absolute  precision  to  this  or  any  other  scientific  principle. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  truths  of  political  economy  are 
truths  only  in  the  rough :  they  have  the  certainty,  but  not  the 
precision,  of  exact  science.^  It  is  not,  for  example,  strictly  true 
that  a  farmer  will  cultivate  no  land,  and  apply  no  capital,  which 
returns  less  than  the  ordinuy  profit.  He  will  expect  the  ordinary 
profit  on  the  bulk  of  his  capital.  But  when  he  has  cast  in  his  lot 
with  his  farm,  and  bartered  his  skill  and  exertions,  once  for  all, 
against  what  the  farm  will  peld  to  him,  he  will  probably  be  willing 
to  expend  capital  on  it  (for  an  immediate  return)  in  any  manner 
which  will  afford  him  a  surplus  profit,  however  small,  beyond 
the  value  of  the  risk,  and  the  interest  which  he  must  pay  for  the 
capital  if  borrowed,  or  can  get  for  it  elsewhere  if  it  is  his  own.  But 
a  new  farmer,  entering  on  the  land,  would  make  his  calculations 
differently,  and  would  not  commence  unless  he  could  expect  the  full 
rate  of  ordinary  profit  on  all  the  capital  which  he  intended  embarking 
in  the  enterprise.  Again,  prices  may  range  higher  or  lower  during  the 
currency  of  a  lease,  than  was  expected  when  the  contract  was 
made,  and  the  land,  therefore,  may  be  over  or  under-rented  :  and 
even  when  the  lease  expires,  the  landlord  may  be  unwilling  to  grant 
a  necessary  diminution  of  rent,  and  the  farmer,  rather  than  relinquish  j 

his  occupation,  or  seek  a  farm  elsewhere  when  all  are  occupied,  ^ 

may  consent  to  go  on  paying  too  high  a  rent.    Irregularities  Uke  ^ 

these  we  must  always  expect ;  it  is  impossible  in  political  economy 
to  obtain  general  theorems  embracing  the  complication  of  circum- 
stances which  may  affect  the  result  in  an  individual  case.  When, 
too,^  the  farmer  class,  having  but  little  capital,  cultivate  for  sabsis*  | 

tence  rather  than  for  profit,  and  do  not  think  of  quitting  their  farm 
while  they  are  able  to  live  by  it,  their  rents  approximate  to  the 
character  of  cottier  rents,  and  may  be  forced  up  by  competition 
(if  the  number  of  competitors  exceeds  the  number  of  farms)  beyond  i 

^  [This  ezplanatoiy  phrase  was  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
'  [This  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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the  amount  which  will  leave  to  the  farmer  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit.  The  laws  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  down  respecting  rents, 
profits,  wages,  prices,  are  only  true  in  so  far  as  the  persons  concerned 
are  free  from  the  influence  of  any  other  motives  than  those  arising 
from  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  are  guided,  as  to 
those,  by  the  ordinary  mercantile  estimate  of  profit  and  loss. 
Applying  this  twofold  supposition  to  the  case  of  farmers  and  land- 
lords, it  will  be  true  that  the  farmer  requires  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  on  the  whole  of  his  capital ;  that  whatever  it  returns  to  him 
beyond  this  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord,  but  will  not  consent 
to  pay  more  ;  that  there  is  a  portion  of  capital  applied  to  agriculture 
in  such  circumstances  of  productiveness  as  to  3neld  only  the  ordinary 
profits  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  produce  of  this,  and 
of  any  other  capital  of  similar  amount,  is  the  measure  of  the  tribute 
which  that  other  capital  can  and  will  pay,  under  the  name  of  rent, 
to  the  landlord.  This  constitutes  a  law  of  rent,  as  near  the  truth  as 
such  a  law  can  possibly  be  :  though  of  course  modified  or  disturbed  in 
individual  cases,  by  pending  contracts,  individual  miscalculations, 
the  influence  of  habit,  and  even  the  particular  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  the  persons  concerned. 


§  5.  A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  here  -be  omitted, 
though,  I  think,  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  than  it 
merits.  Under  the  name  of  rent,  many  payments  are  commonly 
included  which  are  not  a  remuneration  for  the  original  powers  of 
the  land  itself,  but  for  capital  expended  on  it.  The  additional  rent 
which  land  yields  in  consequence  of  this  outlay  of  capital,  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  be  regarded  as  profit,  not  rent. 
But  before  this  can  be  admitted,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  The 
annual  payment  by  a  tenant  almost  always  includes  a  consideration 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm ;  not  only  bams,  stables, 
and  other  outhouses,  but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  of  fences 
and  the  like.  The  landlord  will  ask,  and  the  tenant  give,  for  these, 
whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  or 
rather  (risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the  question)  the  ordinary 
interest,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings  :  that  is,  not  on  what  it  has 
cost  to  erect  them,  but  on  what  it  would  now  cost  to  erect  others 
as  good  :  the  tenant  being  bound,  in  addition,  to  leave  them  in  as 
good  repair  as  he  found  them,  for  otherwise  a  much  larger  pa3rment 
than  simple  interest  would  of  course  be  required  from  him.  These 
buildings  are  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm  as  the  stock  or  the 
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timber  on  it ;  and  what  is  paid  for  them  can  no  more  be  called  rent 
of  land,  than  a  payment  for  cattle  would  be,  if  it  were  the  custom 
tiiat  the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm  for  the  tenant.  The  buildings, 
like  the  cattle,  are  not  land,  but  capital,  regularly  consumed  and 
reproduced ;  and  all  payments  made  in  consideration  for  them  are 
properly  interest. 

But  with  regard  to  capital  actually  sunk  in  improvements,  and 
not  requiring  periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once  for  all  in  giving 
the  land  a  permanent  increase  of  productiveness,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  return  made  to  such  capital  loses  altogether  the  character  of 
profits,  and  is  governed  by  the  principles  of  rent.  It  is  true  that  a 
landlord  will  not  expend  capital  in  improving  his  estate,  unless  he 
expects  from  the  improvement  an  increase  of  income  surpassing  the 
interest  of  his  outlay.  Prospectively,  this  increase  of  income  may  be 
regwded  as  profit ;  but  when  the  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  i 
the  improvement  made,  the  rent  of  tiie  improved  land  is  governed  | 

by  the  same  rules  as  that  of  the  unimproved.  Equally  fertile  land 
commands  an  equal  rent,  whether  its  f  ertUity  is  natural  or  acquired ; 
and  I  cannot  think  that  the  incomes  of  those  who  own  the  Bedford 
Level  or  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  ought  to  be  called  profit  and  not 
rent  because  those  lands  would  have  been  worth  next  to  nothing 
imless  capital  had  been  expended  on  them.  The  owners  are  not 
capitalists,  but  landlords ;    they  have  parted  with  their  capita] ;  i 

it  is  consumed,  destroyed ;  and  neither  is,  nor  is  to  be,  returned  to  \ 

them,  like  the  capital  of  a  farmer  or  manufacturer,  from  what  it 
produces.    In  lieu  of  it  they  now  have  land  of  a  certain  richness,  I 

which  yields  the  same  rent,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes, 
as  if  it  had  possessed  from  tiie  beginning  the  degree  of  fertility  which 
has  been  artificially  given  to  it. 

Some  writers,  in  particular  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  take  away,  still 
more  completely  than  I  have  attempted  to  do,  the  distinction 
between  these  two  sources  of  rent,  by  rejecting  one  of  them  altogether, 
and  considering  all  rent  as  the  effect  of  capital  expended.  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Ccurey  contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of 
all  the  land  in  any  country,  in  England  for  instance,  or  in  the 
United  States,  does  not  amount  to  anything  approaching  to  the 
sum  which  has  been  laid  out,  or  which  it  would  even  now  be  necessary 
to  lay  out,  in  order  to  bring  the  cotmtiy  to  its  present  condition 
from  a  state  of  primaeval  forest.  This  startling  statement  has  been  ^ 
seized  on  by  M.  Bastiat  ^  and  others,  as  a  means  of  making  out  a  i 

^  [The  reference  to  BMtiat  was  inserted  in  the  3xd  ed.  (1862).     The  I 
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stronger  case  than  could  otherwise  be  made  in  defence  of  property 
in  land.  Mr.  Carey's  proposition,  in  its  most  obvious  meaning, 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if  there  were  suddenly  added  to  the 
lands  of  England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of  equal  natural  fertility, 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  to 
reclaim  it :  because  the  profits  of  the  operation  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  To  which  as- 
sertion, if  any  answer  could  be  supposed  to  be  required,  it  would 
suffice  to  remark,  that  land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly  inferior  quality 
to  that  previously  cultivated,  is  continually  reclaimed  in  England, 
at  an  expense  which  the  subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient  to 
replace  completely  in  a  small  number  of  years.  The  doctrine, 
moreover,  is  totally  opposed  to  Mr.  Carey's  own  economical  opinions. 
No  one  maintains  more  strenuously  than  Mr.  Carey  the  undoubted 
truth,  that  as  society  advances  in  population,  wealth,  and  com- 
bination of  labour,  land  constantly  rises  in  value  and  price.  This, 
however,  could  not  possibly  be  true,  if  the  present  value  of  land 
were  less  than  the  expense  of  clearing  it  and  making  it  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  for  it  must  have  been  worth  this  immediately  after  it  was 
cleared ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Carey  it  has  been  rising  in  value 
ever  since. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Carey  asserts  that  the  whole  land  of  any 
coimtry  is  not  now  worth  the  capital  which  has  been  expended  on  it, 
he  does  not  mean  that  each  particular  estate  is  worth  less  than 
what  has  been  laid  out  in  i^jiproving  it,  and  that,  to  the  proprietors, 
the  improvement  of  the  land  has  been,  in  the  final  result,  a  mis- 
calculation. He  means,  not  that  the  land  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  now  sell  for  what  has  been  laid  out  upon  it,  but  that  it  would 
not  sell  for  that  amount  plus  the  expense  of  making  all  the  roads, 
canals,  and  railways.  This  is  probably  true,  but  is  no  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  no  more  important  in  political  economy,  than  if  the 
statement  had  been,  that  it  would  not  sell  for  the  sums  laid  out  on 
it  plus  the  national  debt,  or  plus  the  cost  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
war,  or  any  other  expense  incurred  for  a  real  or  imaginary  pubUc 
advantage.  The  roads,  railways,  and  canals  were  not  constructed 
to  give  value  to  land  :  on  the  contrary,  their  natural  effect  was  to 
lower  its  value,  by  rendering  other  and  rival  lands  accessible  :  and 
the  landlords  of  the  southern  counties  actually  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment  against  the  turnpike  roads  on  this  very  account. 

remaiiuler  of  this  paragraph,  together  with  the  following  paragraph,  took  their 
preient  form  finally  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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y  The  tendency  of  improved  communications  is  to  lower  existing 
rents,  by  trenching  on  the  monopoly  of  the  land  nearest  to  the 
places  where  large  numbers  of  consumers  are  assembled.  Roads 
and  canals  are  not  intended  to  raise  the  value  of  the  land  which 
already  supplies  the  markets,  but  (among  other  purposes)  to  cheapen 
the  supply,  by  letting  in  the  produce  of  other  and  more  distant 
lands ;  and  the  more  effectually  this  purpose  is  attained,  the  lower 
rent  will  be.  If  we  could  imagine  that  the  railways  and  canals  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  only  cheapening  communication,  did 
their  business  so  effectually  as  to  annihilate  cost  of  carriage  alto- 
gether, and  enable  the  produce  of  Michigan  to  reach  the  market  of 
New  York  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  the  produce  of  Long  Island — 
the  whole  value  of  all  the  land  of  the  United  States  (except  such  as 
lies  convenient  for  building)  would  be  annihilated ;  or  rather,  the 
best  would  only  sell  for  the  expense  of  clearing,  and  the  government 
tax  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre;  since  land  in  Michigan, 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  United  States,  may  be  had  in  unlimited 
abundance  by  that  amount  of  outlay.  But  it  is  strange  that  Mr. 
Carey  should  think  this  fact  inconsistent  with  the  Ricardo  theory 
of  rent.  Admitting  all  that  he  asserts,  it  is  still  true  that  as  long 
.  as  there  is  land  which  yields  no  rent,  the  land  which  does  yield  rent, 
does  so  in  consequence  of  some  advantage  which  it  enjoys,  in  fertility 
or  vicinity  to  markets,  over  the  other;  and  the  measure  of  its 
advantage  is  also  the  measure  of  its  rent.  And  the  cause  of  its 
yielding  rent  is  that  it  possesses  a  natuxnl  monopoly ;  the  quantity 
of  land,  as  favourably  circumstanced  as  itself,  not  being  sufficient 
to  supply  the  market.  These  propositions  constitute  the  theory 
of  rent  laid  down  by  Ricardo ;  and  if  they  are  true,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  signifies  much  whether  the  rent  which  the  land  yields  at 
the  present  time,  is  greater  or  less  than  the  interest  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  laid  out  to  raise  its  value,  together  with  the  interest 
of  the  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  to  lower  its  value. 

Mr.  Carey's  objection,  however,  has  somewhat  more  of  ingenuity 
than  the  arguments  commonly  met  with  against  the  theory  of  rent ; 
a  theorem  which  may  be  caUed  the  f(ms  asiiMyrum  of  political 
economy,  for  there  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  few  persons  who  have 
refused  their  assent  to  it  except  from  not  having  thoroughly  imder- 
stood  it.  The  loose  and  inaccurate  way  in  which  it  is  often 
apprehended  by  those  who  affect  to  refute  it,  is  very  remarkable. 
Many,  for  instance,  have  imputed  absurdity  to  Mr.  Ricardo's 
theory,  because  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  oMvcAvm  of  inferior 
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land  is  the  cause  of  rent  on  the  superior.  Mr.  Ricardo  does  not  say 
that  it  is  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  but  the  necessity  of  cuUival" 
ing  it,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  superior  land  to  feed  a  growing 
population :  between  which  and  the  proposition  imputed  to  him 
there  is  no  less  a  difiEerence  than  that  between  demand  and  supply. 
Others  again  allege  as  an  objection  against  Bicardo,  that  if  all 
land  were  of  equal  fertility,  it  might  still  yield  a  rent.  But 
Bicardo  says  precisely  the  same.  He  sa3rs  that  if  all  lands  were 
equally  fertile,  those  which  are  nearer  to  their  market  than  others, 
and  are  therefore  less  burthened  with  cost  of  carriage,  would  peld 
a  rent  equivalent  to  the  advantage ;  and  that  the  land  yielding 
no  rent  would  then  be,  not  the  least  fertile,  but  the  least  advantage- 
ously situated,  which  the  wants  of  the  community  required  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  It  is  also  distinctly  a  portion  of  Bicardo's 
doctrine,  that  even  apart  from  difierences  of  situation,  the  land  of 
a  country  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  fertility  would,  all  of  it,  on  a 
certain  supposition,  pay  rent :  namely,  if  the  demand  of  the  com- 
munity required  that  it  should  all  be  cultivated,  and  cultivated 
beyond  the  point  at  which  a  further  appUcation  of  capital  begins 
to  be  attended  with  a  smaller  proportional  return.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  show  that,  except  by  forcible  exaction,  the  whole 
land  of  a  coimtry  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other  supposition.^ 

§  6.  After  this  view  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  let  us 
turn  back  to  the  subject  of  profits,  and  bring  up  for  reconsideration 
one  of  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  We  there 
stated,  that  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  or  in  other  words,  the 
expenses  of  productioi^,  consist  solely  in  wages  of  labour;  that 
whatever  portion  of  the  outlay  is  not  wages,  is  previous  profit,  and 
whatever  is  not  previous  profit,  is  wages.  Bent,  however,  being 
an  element  which  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  into  either  profits  or 
wages,  we  were  obliged,  for  the  moment,  to  assume  that  the  capitalist 
is  not  required  to  pay  rent — to  give  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  an 
appropriated  natural  agent :  and  I  undertook  to  show  in  the  proper 
place,  that  this  is  an  allowable  supposition,  and  that  rent  does  not 
really  form  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  production,  or  of  the  advances 
of  the  capitalist.  The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  was  made 
are  now  apparent.    It  is  true  that  all  tenant  farmers,  and  many 

^  [So  from  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  Until  then  the  oonoluding  sentenoe  of  the 
paragraph  had  been  :  *'  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  whole  land  of  the 
country  can  yield  a  rent  on  any  other  supposition.**] 
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other  clasBes  of  producers,  pay  rent.  But  we  have  now  seen,  that 
whoever  cultivates  land,  paying  a  rent  for  it,  gets  in  return  for  his 
rent  an  instrument  of  superior  power  to  other  instruments  of  the 
same  kind  for  which  no  rent  is  paid.  The  superiority  of  the  instru- 
ment is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  for  it.  If  a  few  persons 
had  steam-engines  of  superior  power  to  all  others  in  existence,  but 
limited  by  physical  laws  to  a  number  short  of  the  demand,  the  rent 
which  a  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  one  of  these 
steam-engines  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  addition  to  his  outlay, 
because  by  the  use  of  it  he  would  save  in  his  other  expenses  the 
equivalent  of  what  it  cost  him :  without  it  he  could  not  do  the 
same  quantity  of  work,  unless  at  an  additional  expense  equal  to 
the  rent.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  land.  The  real  expenses  of 
production  are  those  incurred  on  the  worst  land,  or  by  the  capital 
employed  in  the  least  favourable  circumstances.  This  land  or 
capital  pays,  as  we  have  seen,  no  rent ;  but  the  expenses  to  which 
it  is  subject  cause  all  other  land  or  agriculture^  capital  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  equivalent  expense  in  the  form  of  rent.  Whoever 
does  pay  rent  gets  back  its  full  value  in  extra  advantages,  and  the 
rent  which  be  pays  does  not  place  him  in  a  worse  position  than,  but 
only  in  the  same  position  as,  his  feUow-producer  who  pays  no  rent, 
but  whose  instrument  is  one  of  inferior  efficiency. 

We  have  now  completed  the  exposition  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  discuss  those  laws  independently  of  the  instru- 
mentality by  which  in  a  civilized  society  the  distribution  is  effected  ; 
the  machinery  of  Exchange  and  Price.  The  more  complete  elucida> 
tion  and  final  confirmation  of  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down, 
and  the  deduction  of  their  most  important  consequences,  must  be 
preceded  by  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  working  of  that 
machinery — a  subject  so  extensive  and  complicated  as  to  require  a 
separate  Book.^ 

1  [See  Appendix  R.     ReniJ] 
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i  1.  The  aabject  on  which  we  &re  now  about  to  enter  fills  bo 
ortaat  and  cooapicuons  a  position  in  political  economy,  Uiat  in 
apprehensioD  of  some  thintere  its  boundaries  confound  them- 
es with  those  of  the  science  itself.  One  eminent  writei  has 
XMcd  as  a  name  foi  Politick  Economy,  "  Gatallactios,"  oi  tfae 
ice  of  exchanges :  by  others  it  has  been  called  the  Science  of 
les.  If  these  denominations  had  appeared  to  me  logically 
ect,  I  must  have  placed  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  laws 
alae  at  ike  cocomencement  of  our  inquiry,  instead  of  postponing 
>  the  Third  Part ;  and  the  possibility  of  so  long  deferring  it  is 
le  a  sufficient  proof  that  this  view  of  the  nature  of  Political 
oomy  is  too  confined.  It  is  true  that  in  the  preceding  Books  we 
e  not  escaped  the  necessity  of  anticipating  some  small  portion  of 
theory  of  Value,  especially  as  to  the  value  of  labour  and  of  land. 
s  neverthelese  evident;,  that  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
tic&l  Economy,  the  prodnction  of  wealth  and  ita  distribution, 
consideration  of  Value  has  to  do  with  the  latter  alone  ;  and  with 
:,  only  so  far  as  competition,  and  not  usage  or  cnstom,  is  the 
ribntJng  agency.  The  conditions  and  laws  of  Production  would 
l;he  same  as  they  are,  if  the  arrangements  of  society  did  not 
and  on  Exchange,  oi  did  not  admit  of  it.  Even  in  the  present 
em  of  industrial  life,  in  which  employments  are  minutely  aub- 
ded,  and  all  conoemed  in  production  depend  for  their  remunera- 
on  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity,  exchange  is  not  the 


11 
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fundamental  law  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  no  more  than 
roads  and  carriages  are  the  essential  laws  of  motion,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it.  To  confound  these  ideas 
seems  to  me  not  only  a  logical,  but  a  practical  blunder.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  error  too  common  in  political  economy,  of  not  distinguish- 
^  ing  between  necessities  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  those 
created  by  social  arrangements  :  an  error  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  at  all  times  producing  two  opposite  mischiefs ;  on  the  one  hand, 
causing  political  economists  to  class  the  merely  temporary  truths 
of  their  subject  among  its  permanent  and  universal  laws ;  and  on 
the  other,  leading  many  persons  to  mistake  the  permanent  laws  of 
Production  (such  as  those  on  which  the  necessity  is  grounded  of 
restraining  population)  for  temporary  accidents  arising  from  the 
existing  constitution  of  society — ^which  those  who  would  frame  a 
new  system  of  social  arrangements  are  at  liberty  to  disregard. 

In  a  state  of  society,  however,  in  which  the  industrial  system  is 
entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  individual,  for  the  most 
part,  Uving  not  on  things  in  the  production  of  which  he  himself  bears 
a  part,  but  on  things  obtained  by  a  double  exchange,  a  sale  followed 
by  a  purchase — the  question  of  Valu^  is  fundamental.    Almost 
every  speculation  respecting  the  economical  interests  of  a  society 
thus  constituted  implies  some  theory  of  Value  :  the  smallest  error 
on  that  subject  injects  with  corresponding  error  aU  our  other  con- 
clusions;   and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our* conception  of   it 
recreates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else.    Happily, 
li  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  value  which  remains  [1848]  for  the 
f  present  or  any  future  writer  to  clear  up  ;  the  theory  of  the  subject 
'  is  complete  :  the  only  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  so  stating 
I  it  as  to  solve  by  anticipation  the  chief  perplexities  which  occur  in       < 
applying  it :    and  to  do  this,  some  minuteness  of  exposition,  and      j 
^conBiderable  demands  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  are  unavoid- 
able.   He  will  be  amply  repaid,  however  (if  a  stranger  to  tiieae 
inquiries),  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  subject  will  enable  him  to  fathom  most  of  the 
remaining  questions  of  political  economy. 

§  2.  We  must  begin  by  settling  our  phraseology.  Adam  SmiUi, 
in  a  passage  often  quoted,  has  touched  upon  the  most  obvious 
ambiguity  of  the  word  value ;  which,  in  one  of  its  senses,  signifies 
usefulness,  in  another,  power  of  purchasing ;  in  his  own  language, 
value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange.    But  (as  Mr.  De  Quincey  has 
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rked)  in  illuBtratmg  tbis  doable  meaoing  Adam  Smith  h£# 
ilf  (allBn  into  snotheT  ambigoit?.  Things  (he  says)  whicb  have 
reateat  value  in  use  have  often  little  or  no  value  in  ezohan^e ; 
1  ia  true,  since  that  which  can  be  obtained  without  labour  or 
ice  will  conunand  no  price,  however  useful  oi  needful  it  hmj  be. 
le  proceeds  to  add,  that  things  which  have  the  greatest  value 
::bange,  as  a  diamond  for  example,  ma.j  have  Uttle  or  no  value 
3.  This  is  employing  the  word  use,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
cal  economy  is  concerned  with  it,  but  in  that  other  sense  in  ' 
1  use  is  opposed  to  pleasure.  Political  economy  has  nothing  to 
th  the  comparatir«  estimation  of  difEerent  usee  in  the  judgment 
philoaopber  or  of  a  moralist.  The  use  of  a  thing,  in  political  ^ 
imy,  means  its  capacity  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve  a  purpose, 
onds  have  this  capacity  in  a  high  degree,  and  unless  they  had 
)nld  not  bear  any  price.  Value  in  oee,  or  aa  Mr.  De  Quincey 
it,  tdedogic  value,  is  the  extreme  limit  of  value  in  exchange,  i^ 
j^change  value  of  a  thing  may  fall  short,  to  any  amount,  of  its 

in  use  ;  but  that  it  can  ever  exceed  the  value  in  use  implies  a 
adiction  ;  it  eupposea  that  persons  will  give,  to  possess  a  thing, 

than  the  utmost  value  which  they  themselves  put  upon  it  as  a 
s  of  gratifying  their  inclinations. 

tie  word  Value,  when  used  without  adjunct,  always  means,  in*^ 
cal  economy,  value  in  exchange ;  or  as  it  has  been  called  by 
1  Smith  and  his  succeasors,  exchangeable  value,  a  phrase  which 
nount  of  authority  that  can  be  quoted  for  it  can  make  oUiei 
bad  English.  Hr.  De  Quincey  substitutes  the  term  Exchange 
;,  which  ia  I'tiexceptionable. 

xchange  v*  0,  'requirea  to  be  distinguished  from  Price.  The  y 
s  Value  anJfiPrice  were  used  aa  synonymous  by  the  early''., 
cal  economists,  and  are  not  always  discriminated  even  by 
do.  But  the  most  accurate  modem  writers,  to  avoid  the 
:ful  expenditure  of  two  good  scientific  terms  on  a  single  idea, 
employed  Price  to  express  the  value  of  a  thing  in  relation  to 
y ;  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it  will  exchange.  By 
rice  of  a  thing,  therefore,  we  shall  henceforth  understand  its 

in  money ;  by  the  value,  or  exchange  value  of  a  thing,  its 
al  power  of  purchasing ;    the  command  which  its  possession 

over  puTchaaeable  commodities  in  general. 

3.    But  here  a  freeh  demand  for  exphwation  presents  itself. 
;  is  meant  by  command  over  commodities  in  general  ?    The 
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f^^;ame  thing  exchanges  for  a  great  quantity  of  some  coipmodities, 
and  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  others.  A  suit  of  clothes  iexchanges 
for  a  great  quantity  of  bread,  and  for  a  very  small  qiiantity  of 
precious  stones.  The  value  of  a  thing  in  exchange  for  some  com- 
modities may  be  rising,  for  others  falling.  A  coat  may^change  for 
less  bread  this  year  than  last,  if  the  harvest  has  been  bad,  but  for 
more  glass  or  iron,  if  a  tax  has  been  taken  oS  those  commodities,  or 
an  improvement  made  in  their  manufacture.  Has  the  value  of  the 
coat,  tmder  these  circumstances,  fallen  or  risen  ?  It  is  impossible 
to  say  :\all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  has  fallen  in  relation  to  one 
thing,  ana^risen  in  respect  to  another.  But  there  is  another  case, 
in  which  no^e  would  have  any  hesitation  in  saying  what  sort  of 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  coat :  namely,  if  the 
cause  in  which  the  disturbance  of  exchange  values  ori^ated  was 
something  directly  afiecting  the  coat  itself,  and  not  the  bread  or  the 
glass.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  invention  had  been  made  in 
machinery  by  which  broadcloth  could  be  woven  at  half  the  former 
cost.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  lower  the  value  of  a  coat,  and 
if  lowered  by  this  cause,  it  would  be  lowered  not  in  relation  to  bread 
only  or  to  glass  only,  but  to  aU  purchaseable  things,  except  such  as 
happened  to  be  affected  at  the  very  time  by  a  similar  depressing 
cause.  We  should  therefore  say  that  there  had  been  a  faU  in  the 
exchange  value  or  general  purchasing  power  of  a  coat.  The  idea  of 
general  exchange  value  originates  in  the  fact,  that  there  reaUy  are 
causes  which  tend  to  alter  the  value  of  a  thing  in  exchange  for 
things  generally,  that  is,  for  all  things  which  are  not  themselves 
acted  upon  by  causes  of  similar  tendency. 

In  considering  exchange  value  scientificallyiiiit  is  expedient 
to  abstract  from  it  all  causes  except  those  which  originate  in  the 
very  commodity  under  consideration.  Those  which  originate  in  the 
commodities  with  which  we  compare  it,  affect  its  value  in  relation 
to  those  commodities ;  but  those  which  originate  in  itself  affect  its 
value  in  relation  to  all  commodities.  In  order  the  more  completely 
to  confine  our  attention  to  these  last,  it  is  convenient  to  assume  that 
all  commodities  but  the  one  in  question  remain  invariable  in  their 
relative  values.  When  we  are  considering  the  causes  which  raise  or 
lower  the  value  of  com,  we  suppose  that  wooUens,  silks,  cutlery, 
sugar,  timber,  &c.,  while  varying  in  their  power  of  purchasing  com, 
remain  constant  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  exchange  for  one 
another.  On  this  assumption,  any  one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  of  aU  the  rest ;  since  in  whatever  manner  com  varies 
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lue  witli  respect  to  any  one  commodity,  it  varies  in  the  same 
ler  and  degree  with  respect  to  every  other ;  and  the  upward  or 
ward  movement  of  its  value  eelamated  in  some  one  thing  is 
at  need  be  considered.  Its  money  value,  therefore,  or  price, 
epiesent  as  well  as  anything  else  its  general  exchange  value, 
ichasing  power ;  and  from  an  obvious  convenience  will  often 
iployed  by  OS  in  that  representative  character ;  with  the  pro- 
h&t  money  itself  do  not  vary  in  its  general  purchasing  power, 
hat  the  prices  of  all  things,  other  tlian  it&t  which  we  happen 
considering,  remain  unaltered. 

4.  The  distinction  between  Value  and  Price,  as  *e  have  now 
)d  them,  is  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  seem  in  need  of  any 
ration.    But  in  political  economy  the  greatest  errors  arise 

overlooking  the  most  obvious  truths.  Simple  as  this  dis- 
on  is,  it  has  consequences  with  which  a  reader  onscqaainted 
the  subject  would  do  well  to  begin  early  by  making  himself 
ughly  familiar.  The  following  is  one  of  the  principal  There 
ih  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  All  commodities  may 
Q  their  money  price.  But  there  cannot  be  a  general  rise  of  ■' 
s.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  can  only  rise  in  value  by 
inging  for  a  greater  quantity  of  B  and  C ;  in  which  case  these 

exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  A.  All  things  cannot  rise 
vely  to  one  another.  If  one-half  of  the  commodities  in  the 
et  rise  in  exchange  value,  the  very  terms  imply  a  fall  of  the 

half ;  and  reciprocally,  the  fall  implies  a  rise.  Things  which 
Echang^  for  one  another  can  no  more  all  fall,  or  all  rise,  than 
en  runners  can  each  outrun  all  the  rest,  or  a  bundled  trees  all 
op  one  another.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  we  shall  preeentiy  see 
it  is  lost  sight  of  in  some  of  the  most  accredited  doctrines  both 
eorista  and  of  what  are  called  practical  men.  And  as  a  first 
nen  we  may  instance  the  great  importance  attached  in  the 
nation  of  most  people  to  a  rise  or  tall  of  general  prices.    Because 

the  price  of  any  one  commodity  rises,  the  circumstance  usually 
itee  a  rise  of  its  value,  people  have  an  indistinct  feeling  when 
ices  rise,  as  if  aU  things  simultaneously  had  risen  in  value,  and 
e  possessors  had  become  enriched.  That  the  money  prices  of 
in^  should  rise  or  fall,  provided  they  all  rise  or  fall  equally,  is 
elf,  and  apart  from  existing  contracts,  of  no  consequence.  It 
s  nobody's  w^;e8,  profits,  or  rent.  Every  one  gets  more  money 
!  one  case  and  less  in  the  other ;  but  of  all  that  is  to  be  bought 
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with  maney  they  get  neither  more  nor  less  than  before.  It  makes 
no  other  difierence  than  that  of  using  more  or  fewer  counters  to 
reckon  by.  The  only  thing  which  in  this  case  is  really  altered  in 
value  is  money ;  and  the  only  persons  who  either  gain  or  lose  are 
the  holders  of  money,  or  those  who  have  to  receive  or  to  pay  fixed 
sums  of  it.  There  is  a  difierence  to  annuitants  and  to  creditors  the 
one  way,  and  to  those  who  are  burthened  with  annuities,  or  with 
debts,  the  contrary  way.  There  is  a  disturbance,  in  short,  of  fixed 
money  contracts ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  whether  it  takes  place  in  the 
debtor's  favour  or  in  the  creditor's.  But  as  to  future  transactions 
there  is  no  difference  to  any  one.  Let  it  therefore  be  remembered 
(and  occasions  will  often  arise  for  calling  it  to  mind)  that  a  general 
rise  or  a  general  fall  of  values  is  a  contradiction ;  and  that  a  general 
rise  or  a  general  fall  of  prices  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference,  save 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  existing  contracts  for  receiving  and  paying 
fixed  pecuniary  amounts,  ^  and  (it  must  be  added)  as  it  affects  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  money. 

§  5.  Before  commencing  the  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  value  and 
price,  I  have  one  further  observation  to  make.  I  must  give  warning, 
once  for  all,  that  the  cases  I  contemplate  are  those  in  which  values 
and  prices  are  determined  by  (Competition  alone.  In  so  far  only  as 
they  are  thus  determined  can  they  be  reduced  to  any  assignable 
law.  The  buyers  must  be  supposed  as  studious  to  buy  cheap,  as 
the  sellers  to  sell  dear.  The  values  and  prices,  therefore,  to  which 
our  conclusions  apply,  are  mercantile  values  and  prices ;  such 
prices  as  are  quoted  in  price-currents ;  prices  in  the  wholesale  markets, 
in  which  buying  as  well  as  selling  is  a  matter  of  business  ;  in  which 
the  buyers  take  pains  to  know,  and  generally  do  know,  the  lowest 
price  at  which  an  article  of  a  given  quality  can  be  obtained ;  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  axiom  is  true,  that  there  cannot  be  for  the 
same  article,  of  the  same  quality,  two  prices  in  the  same  market. 
Our  propositions  will  be  true  in  a  much  more  qualified  sense  of 
retail  prices ;  the  prices  paid  in  shops  for  articles  of  personal  con- 
sumption. For  such  things  there  often  are  not  merely  two,  but 
many  prices,  in  different  shops,  or  even  in  the  same  shop ;  habit  and 
accident  having  as  much  to  do  in  the  matter  as  general  causes. 
Purchases  for  private  use,  even  by  people  in  business,  are  not 

^  [The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  were  added  in  the  6th  ed«  (1866).] 


i  made  on  businesa  piinciplea  :  tlie  feetmgs  which  come  into 
1  the  operation  of  gettang,  and  in  that  of  spending  tlieii  income, 
ten  extremely  different.  Kitlier  from  indolence,  or  carelees- 
^  beoanse  people  thick  it  fine  to  pay  and  ask  no  qnestions, 
Fourths  of  those  who  can  aSord  it  give  much  higher  prices 
leceasary  foi  the  things  they  consume ;  while  the  poor  often 
I  same  from  ignorance  and  defect  of  judgment,  want  of  time 
arching  and  making  inquiry,  and  not  unfreqnently  from 
in,  open  or  disguised.  For  these  reasons,  retail  prices  do  not 
with  all  the  regularity  which  might  be  expected  the  action 
causes  which  determine  wholesale  prices.  The  influence  of 
causes  is  ultimately  felt  in  the  retail  markets,  and  is  the  real 
I  of  such  variations  in  retail  prices  as  aie  of  a  general  and 
nent  character.  But  there  is  no  regular  or  exact  correspond- 
Shoes  of  equally  good  quality  are  sold  in  difieient  shops  at 
which  diSer  considerably  ;  and  the  price  of  leather  may  fall 
at  causing  the  richer  class  of  buyers  to  pay  less  for  shoes, 
theless,  shoes  do  sometimes  fall  in  price  ;  and  when  they  do, 
use  is  always  some  such  general  dicumstance  as  the  cheapen- 
leather :  and  when  leatlier  is  cheapened,  even  if  no  difietence 
itoelf  in  shops  frequented  by  rich  people,  the  artisan  and  the 
rer  generally  get  theii  shoes  cheaper,  and  there  is  a  vimble 
ution  in  the  contract  prices  at  which  shoes  are  dehvered  for 
ipply  of  a  workhouse  or  of  a  regiment.  In  all  reasoning 
prices,  the  proviso  must  be  nnderBtood,  "  supposing  all 
s  to  take  care  of  tfaeii  own  interest."  Inattention  to  these 
ctions  has  led  to  improper  applications  of  the  abstract  prin- 
of  political  economy,  and  still  oftener  to  an  undue  discrediting 
lee  principles,  through  their  being  compared  with  a  difierent 
f  facts  from  those  which  tiiey  contemplate,  or  which  can  fairly 
pected  to  accord  with  them. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY,  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO   VALUE 

§  1.  That  a  thing  may  have  any  value  in  exchange,  two  con- 
ditions are  necessary.  It  must  be  of  some  use ;  that  is  (as  already 
explained),  it  must  conduce  to  some  purpose,  satisfy  some  desire. 
No  one  will  pay  a  price,  or  part  with  anything  which  serves  some  of 
his  purposes,  to  obtain  a  thing  which  serves  none  of  them.  But, 
secondly,  the  thing  must  not  only  have  some  utility,  there  must  also 
be  some  difficulty  in  its  attainment.  *'  Any  article  whatever,"  says 
Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  to  obtain  that  artificial  sort  of  value  which  is 
meant  by  exchange  value,  must  begin  by  offering  itself  as  a  means 
to  some  desirable  purpose ;  and  secondly,  even  though  possessing 
incontestably  this  preliminary  advantage,  it  will  never  ascend  to  an 
exchange  value  in  cases  where  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  and 
without  effort ;  of  which  last  terms  both  are  necessary  as  limitations. 
For  often  it  will  happen  that  some  desirable  object  may  be  obtained 
gratuitously ;  stoop,  and  you  gather  it  at  your  feet ;  but  still, 
because  the  continued  iteration  of  this  stooping  exacts  a  laborious 
effort,  very  soon  it  is  found  that  to  gather  for  yourself  virtually  is 
not  gratuitous.  In  the  vast  forests  of  the  Canadas,  at  intervals, 
wild  strawberries  may  be  gratuitously  gathered  by  shiploads  :  yet 
such  is  the  exhaustion  of  a  stooping  posture,  and  of  a  labour  so 
monotonous,  that  everybody  is  soon  gjisd  to  resign  the  service  into 
mercenary  hands." 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  the  utility  of  a  thing  in 
the  estimation  of  the  purchaser  is  the  extreme  limit  of  its  exchange 
value :  higher  the  value  cannot  ascend ;  peculiar  circumstances 
are  required  to  raise  it  so  high.  This  topic  is  happily  illustrated  by 
Mr.  De  Quincey.    '^  Walk  into  almost  any  possible  shop,  buy  the 

*  Loific  of  PoliHcal  Economy,  p.  13. 
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rtdcle  you  see  ;  vhat  will  determine  its  price  ?  In  the  ninety- 
ssea  out  of  a  hundred,  simply  the  element  D — difficulty  of 
ment.  The  other  element  U,  or  intrinsic  utility,  will  be 
tly  inoperative.  Let  the  thing  (measured  by  il«  uses)  be,  for 
mrposea,  worth  t£n  guineas,  bo  that  you  would  rather  give  ten 
IS  thsji  lose  it ;    yet,  if  the  difficulty  of  producing  it  be  only 

one  guinea,  one  guinea  is  the  price  which  it  will  bear.  But 
>t  the  less,  though  U  is  inoperative,  can  U  be  supposed  absent  I 
'  possibility ;  for,  if  it  had  been  absent,  assuredly  you  would 
ive  bought  the  article  even  at  the  lowest  price.  U  acts  upon 
liough  it  does  not  act  upon  the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
indredth  case,  we  will  suppose  the  circumstances  leversed : 
X  on  Lake  Superior  in  a  steam-boat,  making  your  way  to  an 
led  region  800  miles  a-head  of  civilization,  and  consciously 
lo  chance  at  all  of  purchasing  any  luxury  whatsoever,  little 
'  or  big  luxury,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  come.  One 
-passenger,  whom  you  will  part  with  before  sunset,  has  a 
ful  musical  suufi-box ;  knowing  by  experienoe  the  power  of 
I  toy  over  your  own  feelings,  the  magic  with  which  at  times  it 
oni  agitations  of  mind,  you  are  vehemently  desirous  to  pni- 
it.  In  the  hour  of  leaving  London  you  had  forgot  to  do  so  ; 
i  a  final  chance.  But  the  owner,  aware  of  your  situation  not 
lan  yourself,  is  determined  to  operate  by  a  strain  pushed  to 
iry  uttermost  upon  U,  upon  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  article 
u  individual  estimate  for  your  individual  purposes.  He  will 
iar  of  D  as  any  controlling  power  or  mitigating  agency  in  the 

and  finally,  although  at  six  guineas  a-piece  in  London  or 
you  might  have  loaded  a  waggon  with  such  boxes,  you  pay 
rather  than  lose  it  when  the  last  knell  of  the  dock  has  sounded, 

summons  you  to  buy  now  or  to  forfeit  for  ever.  Here,  as 
:,  only  one  element  is  operative  ;  before  it  was  D,  now  it  is  U. 
fter  all,  D  was  not  abs^t,  though  inoperative.  The  inertness 
allowed  U  to  put  forth  its  total  effect.  The  practical  com- 
3n  of  D  being  withdrawn,  U  springs  up  like  water  in  a  pomp 
released  from  the  pressure  of  air.  Yet  still  that  D  was  present 
or  thoughts,  though  the  price  was  otherwise  regulated,  is 
it ;  both  because  U  and  D  must  coexist  in  order  to  found  any 
<f  exchange  value  whatever,  and  because  undeniably  you  take 
ery  particular  consideration  this  D,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
ment  (which  here  is  the  greatest  possible,  viz.  an  impossibility) 
'■  yon  consent  to  have  the  price  racked  up  to  U.    The  special 
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D  has  vanished;  but  it  is  replaced  in  your  thoughts  by  an  un- 
limited D.  Undoubtedly  you  have  submitted  to  U  in  extremity 
as  the  regulating  force  of  the  price ;  but  it  was  under  a  sense  of  D's 
latent  presence.  Yet  D  is  so  far  from  exerting  any  positive  force, 
that  the  retirement  of  D  from  all  agency  whatever  on  the  price — 
this  it  is  which  creates  as  it  were  a  perfect  vacuum,  and  through 
that  vacutmi  U  rushes  up  to  its  highest  and  ultimate  gradation." 

This  case,  in  which  the  value  is  wholly  regulated  by  the  necessities 
or  desires  of  the  purchaser,  is  the  case  of  strict  and  absolute  monopoly ; 
in  which,  the  article  desired  being  only  obtainable  from  one  person, 
he  can  exact  any  equivalent,  short  of  the  point  at  which  no  pur- 
chaser could  be  foimd.  But  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence,  even 
of  complete  monopoly,  that  the  value  should  be  forced  up  to  this 
ultimate  limit ;  as  will  be  seen  when  we  have  considered  the  law 
of  value  in  so  far  as  depending  on  the  other  element,  difficulty  of 
attainment. 

§  2.  The  difficulty  of  attainment  which  determines  value  is 
not  always  the  same  Idnd  of  difficulty.  It  sometimes  consists  in  an 
absolute  limitation  of  the  supply.  There  are  things  of  which  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  increase  the  quantity  beyond  certain  narrow 
limits.  Such  are  those  wines  which  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.  Such  also  are  ancient 
sculptures ;  pictures  by  old  masters ;  rare  books  or  coins,  or  other 
articles  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Among  such  may  also  be  reckoned 
houses  and  building-ground  in  a  town  of  definite  extent  (such  as 
Venice,  or  any  fortified  town  where  fortifications  are  necessary  to 
security) ;  the  most  desirable  sites  in  any  town  whatever ;  houses 
and  parks  pecuUarly  favoured  by  natural  beauty,  in  places  where 
that  advantage  is  uncommon.  Potentially,  all  land  whatever  is  a 
conmiodity  of  this  class ;  and  might  be  practically  so  in  countries 
fully  occupied  and  cultivated. 

But  there  is  another  category  (embracing  the  majority  of  all 
things  that  are  bought  and  sold),  in  which  the  obstacle  to  attain- 
ment consists  only  in  the  labour  and  expense  requisite  to  produce 
the  commodity.  Without  a  certain  labour  and  expense  it  cannot 
be  had  :  but  when  any  one  is  willing  to  incur  these,  there  needs  be 
no  limit  to  the  multiplication  of  the  product.  If  there  were  labourers 
enough  and  machinery  enough,  cottons,  woollens,  or  linens  might 
be  produced  by  thousands  of  yards  for  every  single  yard  now  manu- 
factured.   There  would  be  a  point,  no  doubt,  where  further  increase 
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be  stopped  by  the  ■incapacity  of  the  earth  to  afiord  moie  of 
ateriaL  But  then  ia^ao  Deed,  for  any  puipose  of  political 
ny,  to  contemplate  a  time  when  this  ideal  Umit  could  become 
tical  one. 

eie  is  a  third  case,  intemiediate  between  the  two  preceding, 
Lther  more  complex,  which  I  Bhall  at  present  merely  indicate, 
be  importance  of  which  in  political  economy  in  extremely 
There  are  commodities  which  can  be  multiplied  to  an  in- 
«  extent  by  labour  and  expenditure,  but  not  by  a  fixed  amount 
>ur  and  expenditure.  Only  a  limited  quantity  ca^  be  produced 
iven  cost :  if  more  is  wanted,  it  must  be  produced  at  a  great«r 

To  this  class,  as  has  been  often  repeated,  agricultural  pro- 
belongs  ;  and  generally  all  the  rude  produce  of  the  earth ; 
lis  peculiarity  is  a  source  of  very  important  consequences ; 
'.  which  is  the  necessity  of  a  limit  to  populatio;i ;  and  another, 
lyment  of  rent. 

i.  These  being  the  three  classes,  in  one  or  oUier  of  which 
Jigs  that  are  bought  and  sold  must  take  their  place,  we  shall 
ter  tliein  in  their  order.  And  first,  of  things  absolutely  Umited 
mtity,  such  as  ancient  sculptures  or  pictures. 

such  things  it  is  commonly  said,  that  their  value  depends 
their  scarcity  :  but  the  expression  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
re  our  purpose.  Others  say,  with  somewhat  greater  precision, 
he  value  depends  on  the  demand  and  the  supply.  But  even 
atement  requires  much  explanation,  to  make  it  a  olear  exponent 

relation  between  the  value  of  a  thing,  and  the  causes  of  which 
'alue  is  an  efiect. 

le  supply  of  a  commodity  is  an  intelligible  expression  :  it  means 
lantity  ofiered  for  sate  ;  the  quantity  that  is  to  be  had,  at  a 
tame  and  place,  by  those  who  wish  to  purchase  it.  But  what 
int  by  the  demand  7  Not  the  mere  desire  for  the  commodity, 
gar  may  desire  a  diamond ;  but  his  desire,  however  great,  will 
lo  influence  on  the  price.  Writers  have  therefore  given  a  more ,, 
d  sense  to  demand,  and  have  defined  it,  the  wish  to  possess, 
ued  with  the  power  of  purchasing.  To  distinguish  demand 
s  technical  sense,  from  the  demand  which  is  synonymous 
desire,  they  call  the  former  effectual  demand.*     Aft«r  this 

iiM,m  Smith,  who  Introduoed  the  exprewion  "effeotiul  demand,"  em- 
it to  deooto  the  demuid  ol  tboae  who  are  willmg  and  kble  to  give  for 
Dunodit}!  what  ha  calls  it«  natural  prioe,  that  is  the  priM  wbjoh  will 
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explanation,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  there  remains  no  further 
difficulty,  and  that  the  value  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the 
eSectoal  demand,  as  thus  defined,  and  the  supply. 

These  phrases,  however,  fail  to  satisfy  any  one  who  requires 
clear  ideas,  and  a  perfectly  precise  expression  of  them.  Some 
confusion  must  always  attach  to  a  phrase  so  inappropriate  as  that 
of  a  ratio  between  two  things  not  of  the  same  denomination.  What 
ratio  can  there  be  between  a  quantity  and  a  desire,  or  even  a  desire 
combined  with  a  power  ?  A  ratio  between  demand  and  supply  is 
only  intelligible  if  by  demand  we  mean  the  quantity  demanded,  and 
if  the  ratio  intended  is  that  between  the  quantity  demanded  and 
the  quantity  supplied.  But  again,  the  quantity  demanded  is  not  a 
fixed  quantity,  even  at  the  same  time  and  place  ;  it  varies  according 
to  the  value ;  if  the  thing  is  cheap,  there  is  usually  a  demand  for 
more  of  it  than  when  it  is  dear.  The  demand,  therefore,  partly 
depends  on  the  value.  But  it  was  before  laid  down  that  the  value 
depends  on  the  demand.  From  this  contradiction  how  shall  we 
extricate  ourselves  ?  How  solve  the  paradox,  of  two  things,  each 
depending  upon  the  other  ? 

Though  the  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  obvious  enough,  the 
difficulties  themselves  are  not  fanciful ;  and  I  bring  them  forward 
thus  prominently,  because  I  am  certain  that  they  obscurely  haunt 
every  inquirer  into  the  subject  who  has  not  openly  faced  and 
distinctly  realised  them.  Undoubtedly  the  true  solution  must 
have  been  frequently  given,  though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one 
who  had  given  it  before  myself,  except  the  eminently  clear  thinker 
and  skilful  expositor,  J.  B.  Say.  I  should  have  imagined,  however, 
that  it  must  be  familiar  to  all  political  economists,  if  the  writings  of 
several  did  not  give  evidence  of  some  want  of  clearness  on  the 
point,  and  if  the  instance  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  did  not  prove  that  the 
complete  non-recognition  and  implied  denial  of  it  are  compatible 
with  great  intellectual  ingenuity,  and  close  intimacy  with  the  subject 
matter. 

§  4.  Meaning,  by  the  word  demand,  the  quantity  demanded,  and 
remembering  that  this  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  in  general  varies 
according  to  the  vahie,  let  us  suppose  that  the  demand  at  some 
particular  time  exceeds  the  supply,  that  is,  there  are  persons  ready  to 
buy,  at  the  market  value,  a  greater  quantity  than  is  offered  for  sale. 

enable  it  to  be  permanently  prodaoed  and  brought  to  markets — See  his  ohaptcr 
on  Natural  and  Market  Prioe  (book  i.  oh.  7). 
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petition  takes  place  oa  tiie  side  of  tlie  buyers,  and  the  value 
:  bat  Kow  mucli  ?  In  the  ratio  (some  may  suppose)  of  the 
iency  :  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  by  one-third,  the  value 

one-third.  By  no  means  :  for  when  the  value  has  risen 
:hird,  the  demand  may  still  exceed  the  supply ;    there  may, 

at  that  higher  value,  be  a  greater  quantity  wanted  than  is  to 
ad ;  and  the  competition  of  buyers  may  still  continue.  If 
urticle  is  a  necessary  of  life,  which,  rather  than  resign,  people 
nlling  to  pay  foi  at  any  price,  a  deficiency  of  one-thiid  may 
the  price  to  double,  triple,  or  quadruple.*  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
competition  may  cease  before  the  value  has  risen  in  «ven  the 
ortion  of  the  deficiency.  A  rise,  short  of  one-thiid,  may  place  the 
U  beyond  the  means,  or  beyond  the  inclinations,  of  purchasers 
le  full  amount.  At  what  point,  then,  wiU  the  rise  be  arrested  T 
he  point,  whatever  it  be,  which  equalizes  the  demand  and  the 
iy :  at  the  price  which  cuts  ofi  the  extra  third  from  the  demand, 
rings  forward  additional  sellers  sufficient  to  supply  it.  When, 
ther  of  these  ways,  or  by  a  combination  of  both,  the  demand 
mes  equal  and  no  more  than  equal  to  the  supply,  the  rise  of 
e  wiU  stop. 

^e  converse  case  is  equally  simple.  Instead  of  a  demand 
ind  the  supply,  let  us  suppose  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand, 
competition  will  now  be  on  the  side  of  the  sellers  :  the  extra 
itity  can  only  find  a  market  by  calling  forth  an  additional  demand 
,1  to  itself.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cheapness ;  the 
e  falls,  and  brings  the  article  within  the  reach  of  more  numerous 
imers,  or  induces  those  who  were  already  consumers  to  make 
■ased  purchases.  The  fall  of  value  required  to  re-establish 
Jity  is  difierent  in  difierent  cases.    The  kinds  of  things  in  which 

commonly  greatest  are  at  the  two  extremitiee  of  the  scale ; 
lute  necessaries,  or  those  peculiar  luxuries,  the  taste  for  which 
nfined  to  a  small  clsas.  In  the  case  of  food,  as  those  who  have 
idy  enough  do  not  require  more  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  bat 
er  expend  in  other  things  what  they  save  in  food,  the  increased 
umption  occasioned  by  cheapness   carries  ofi,  as   experience 

"  The  prioe  of  oom  in  this  oonntiy  ha*  riien  from  100  to  200  per  ooat  and 
ida,  whea  the  ntmoat  computed  defioienoy  of  the  oropa  has  not  been  more 
between  one-nttli  uid  one-thiid  below  tm  »vengo.  Ana  when  that  deflotenoy 
■can  relieved  by  f<M«tgn  iop^hea.  If  there  ahoald  be  a  defioieney  of  tlw 
I  amounting  to  one-third,  without  any  aurplus  from  a  former  year,  and 
mt  any  chutoe  of  relief  by  importation,  the  prioe  might  rise  &to,  sis,  or 
t«olo)d."— T(Kik«'*  Hutorj/  o/Pth**,  to}-  i-  pp  13-0. 
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8hpi»:s,  only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  supply  caused  by  an  abundant 
harvest ;  *  and  the  fall  is  p^^actically  arrested  only  when  the  farmers 
withdraw  their  com,  and  hold  it  back  in  hopes  of  a  higher  price ; 
or  by  the  operations  of  speculators  who  buy  com  when  it  is  cheap, 
and  store  it  up  to  be  brought  out  when  more  urgently  wanted. 
Whether  the  demand  and  supply  are  equalized  by  an  increased 
demand,  the  result  of  cheapness,  or  by  withdrawing  a  part  of  the 
supply,  equalized  they  are  in  either  case. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  idea  of  a  ralio,  as  between  demand  and 
supply,  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the  matter :  the 
proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand  and 
supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity  supplied,  will  be 
made  equal.  If  imequal  at  any  moment,  competition  equalizes 
them,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment 
of  the  value.  If  the  demand  increases,  the  value  rises  ;  if  the  demand 
diminishes,  the  value  falls  :  again,  if  the  supply  falls  ofi,  the  value 
rises ;  and  falls  if  the  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  the  fall 
continues  until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  equal  to  one 
another :  and  the  value  which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any 
market  is  no  other  than  the  value  which,  in  that  market,  gives  a 
demand  just  sufficient  to  carry  ofi  the  existing  or  expected  supply. 

This,  then,  is  the  Law  of  Value,  with  respect  to  aU  commodities 
not  susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Such  commodities, 
no  doubt,  are  exceptions.  There  is  another  law  for  that  much 
larger  class  of  things,  which  admit  of  indefinite  multiplication.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  conceive  distinctly  and  grasp  firmly 
the  theory  of  this  exceptional  case.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  rendering  the  more  common  case 
intelligible.  And  in  the  next  place,  the  principle  of  the  exception 
stretches  wider,  and  embraces  more  cases,  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed. 

> 

§  5.  There  are  but  few  commodities  which  are  naturally  and 
necessarily  limited  in  supply.  But  any  commodity  whatever  may 
be  artificially  so.  Any  commodity  may  be  the  subject  of  a  mono- 
poly :  like  tea,  in  this  coimtry,  up  to  1834 ;  tobacco  in  France, 
opium  in  British  India,  at  present  [1848].  The  price  of  a  monopolized 
commodity  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  arbitrary ;  depending  on 
the  will  of  the  monopolist,  and  limited  only  (as  in  Mr.  De  Quincey'a 

*  See  Tooke,  and  the  Report  p|  \iie  AgnQtUtapU  ^j^S^ttee  of  182L 
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of  the  musical  box  in  the  wilda  of  Arnica)  fay  the  buyer's  extreme 
late  of  ite  worth  to  himself.  This  is  in  one  sense  true,  hut  forms 
ixception,  nBTertheless,  to  the  dependence  of  the  value  on 
Ij  and  demand.  The  monopolist  can  fix  the  value  as  high  aa  ^ 
leaaes,  short  of  what  the  oonsumer  either  could  not  or  would 
iAy ;  but  he  can  only  do  so  by  limiting  the  supply.    The  Dutch 

India  Company  obtained  a  monopoly  price  for  the  piodnce 
e  Spice  Islands,  but  to  do  so  they  were  obliged,  in  good  seasoos, 
istroy  a  portion  of  the  crop.  Had  they  persisted  in  selling  all 
they  produced,  they  must  have  forced  a  market  by  reducing  the 
i,  BO  low,  perhaps,  that  they  would  have  received  foi  the  larger 
itity  a  less  total  return  than  for  the  smaller :  at  least  they 
'ed  tjiat  such  was  theii  opinion  by  destroying  the  surplus. 
1  on  Lake  Superior,  Mr.  De  Quincey's  huckster  could  not  have 

his  box  for  sixty  guineas,  if  he  had  possessed  two  musical 
s  and  desired  to  sell  them  both.     Supposing  the  cost  price  of 

to  be  six  guineas,  he  would  have  taken  seventy  for  the  two  in 
srence  to  sixty  for  one ;  that  is,  although  his  monopoly  was 
closest  possible,  he  would  have  sold  the  boxes  at  thirty-five 
eas  each,  notwithstanding  that  sixty  waa  not  beyond  the  buyer's 
late  of  the  article  for  his  purposes.  Monopoly  v^ue,  therefore, 
not  depend  on  any  peculiar  principle,  but  is  a  mere  variety  of  the 
luy  case  of  demand  and  supply. 
Lgain,  though  there  are  few  commoditdes  which  are  at  all  times 

for  ever  unsusceptible  of  increase  of  supply,  any  commodity 
tever  may  be  temporarily  so ;  and  with  some  commodities  this 
ibitually  the  case.  Agricultural  produce,  for  example,  cannot 
icreased  in  quantity  before  the  next  harvest ;   the  quantity  of 

already  existing  in  the  worid  is  all  that  can  be  had  for  some- 
■  a  year  to  come.  During  that  interval  com  is  practically 
nilated  to  things  of  which  the  quantity  cannot  be  increased. 
le  case  of  most  commoditiee,  it  lequiree  a  certain  time  to  increase 
[  quantity;  and  if  the  demand  increases,  then,  until  a  correspond- 
supply  can  be  brought  forward,  that  is,  until  the  supply  can 
<mmodat«  itself  to  the  demand,  the  value  will  so  rise  as  to 
nunodate  the  demand  to  the  supply. 

rhere  is  another  case,  the  exact  converse  of  this.  There  are 
e  articles  of  which  the  supply  may  be  indefinitely  iucieased, 

cannot  be  rapidly  diminished.  There  are  things  so  durable 
,  the  quantity  in  existence  is  at  all  times  very  great  in  com- 
son  with  the  annual  produce.    Gold,  and  the  more  durable 
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metak,  are  things  of  this  sort ;  and  also  houses.  The  supply  of 
such  things  might  be  at  once  diminished  by  destroying  them ; 
but  to  do  this  could  only  be  the  interest  of  the  possessor  it  he  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  article,  and  could  repay  himself  for  the  destruction 
of  a  part  by  the  increased  value  of  the  remainder.  The  value,  there- 
fore, of  such  things  may  continue  for  a  long  time  so  low,  either  from 
excess  of  supply  or  falling  ofi  in  the  demand,  as  to  put  a  complete 
stop  to  further  production ;  the  diminution  of  supply  by  wearing 
out  being  so  slow  a  process,  that  a  long  time  is  requisite,  even  under 
a  total  suspension  of  production,  to  restore  the  original  value. 
During  that  interval  the  value  will  be  regulated  solely  by  supply  and 
demand,  and  will  rise  very  gradually  as  the  existing  stock  wears  out, 
until  there  is  again  a  remunerating  value,  and  production  resumes 
its  course. 

Finally,  there  are  commodities  of  which,  though  capable  of 
being  increased  or  diminished  to  a  great,  and  even  an  unlimited 
extent,  the  value  never  depends  upon  an3rthing  but  demand  and 
supply.  This  is  the  case,  in  particular,  with  the  commodity  Labour ; 
of  the  value  of  which  we  have  treated  copiouslyin  the  preceding  Book: 
and  there  are  many  cases  besides,  in  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
call  in  this  principle  to  solve  difficult  questions  of  exchange  value. 
This  will  be  particularly  exemplified  when  we  treat  of  International 
Values ;  that  is,  of  the  terms  of  interchange  between  things  produced 
in  <tidEerent  countries,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  in  distant  places. 
But  into  these  questions  we  cannot  enter,  until  we  shall  have 
examined  the  case  of  commodities  which  can  be  increased  in  quantity 
indefinitely  and  at  pleasure ;  and  shaU  have  determined  by  what 
law,  other  than  that  of  Demand  and  Supply,  the  permanent  or 
average  values  of  such  commodities  are  regulated,  TluQ  we  shall 
do  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  m 

OF  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  VALUE 

{  1.  When  the  production  of  a  oommodity  is  the  effect  of 
labour  and  expenditure,  whether  the  commodity  is  susceptible 
of  unlimited  multiplication  or  not,  there  is  a  minimum  value  which 
is  the  essential  condition  of  its  being  permanently  produced.  The 
value  at  any  particular  time  is  the  result  of  supply  and  demand ; 
and  is  always  that  which  is  necessary  to  create  a  market  for  the 
existing  supply.  But  unless  that  value  is  sufficient  to  repay 
the  Cost  of  Production,  and  to  afford,  besides,  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  the  commodity  will  not  continue  to  be  produced* 
Capitalists  will  not  go  on  permanently  producing  at  a  loss.  They 
will  not  even  go  on  producing  at  a  profit  less  than  they  can  live  on. 
Persons  whose  capital  is  already  embarked,  and  cannot  be  easily 
extrica^d,  will  persevere  for  a  considerable  time  without  profit,  and 
have  been  known  to  persevere  even  at  a  loss,  in  hope  of  better  times. 
Bat  they  will  not  do  so  indefinitely,  or  when  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  times  are  likely  to  improve.  No  new  capital  will  be  invested 
in  an  employment,  unless  there  be  an  expectation  not  only  of  some 
profit,  but  of  a  profit  as  great  (regard  being  had  to  the  degree  of 
eligibility  of  the  employment  in  other  respects)  as  can  be  hoped 
for  in  any  other  occupation  at  that  time  and  place.  When  such 
profit  is  evidently  not  to  be  had,  if  people  do  not  actually  withdraw 
their  capital,  they  at  least  abstain  from  replacing  it  when  consumed. 
The  cost  of  production,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit,  may  there- 
fore be  called  the  necessary  price,  or  value,  of  all  things  made  by 
labour  and  capital.  Nobody  willingly  produces  in  the  prospect 
of  loss.  Whoever  does  so,  does  it  under  a  miscalculation,  which 
he  corrects  as  fast  as  he  is  able. 

When  a  commodity  is  not  only  made  by  labour  and  capital,    y 
but  can  be  made  by  them  in  indefinite  quantity,  this  Necessary 
Value,  the  minimum  with  which  the  producers  will  be  content,  is 
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abo,  if  competition  is  free  and  active,  the  maximum  wliicli  they 
can  expect.  If  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  such  that  it  repays  the 
cost  of  production  not  only  with  the  customary,  but  with  a  higher 
rate  of  profit,  capital  rushes  to  share  in  this  extra  gain,  and  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  the  iarticle,  reduces  its  value.  This  is  not 
a  mere  supposition  or  surmise,  but  a  fact  familiar  to  those  conversant 
with  commercial  operations.  Whenever  a  new  line  of  business 
presents  itself,  offering  a  hope  of  unusual  profits,  and  whenever 
any  established  trade  or  manufacture  is  beUeved  to  be  yielding  a 
greater  profit  than  customary,  there  is  sure  to  be  in  a  short  time  so 
large  a  production  or  importation  of  the  commodity,  as  not  only 
destroys  the  extra  profit,  but  generally  goes  beyond  the  mark, 
and  sinks  the  value  as  much  too  low  as  it  had  before  been  raised 
too  high ;  until  the  over-supply  is  corrected  by  a  total  or  partial 
suspension  of  further  production.  As  already  intimated,*  these 
variations  in  the  quantity  produced  do  not  presuppose  or  require 
that  any  person  should  change  his  employment.  Those  whose 
business  is  thriving,  increase  their  produce  by  availing  themselves 
more  largely  of  their  credit,  while  those  who  are  not  making  the 
ordinary  profit,  restrict  their  operations,  and  (in  manufacturing 
phrase)  work  short  time.  In  this  mode  is  surely  and  speedily 
effected  the  equalization,  not  of  profits  perhaps,  but  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  profit,  in  different  occupations. 

^  As  a  general  rule,  then,  things  tend  to  exchange  for  one  another  at 
such  values  as  will  enable  each  producer  to  be  repaid  the  cost  of 
production  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  in  other  words,  such  as  will 
give  to  all  producers  the  same  rate  of  profit  on  their  outlay.  But 
in  order  that  the  profit  may  be  equal  where  the  outlay,  that  is,  the 
cost  of  production,  is  equal,  things  must  on  the  average  exchange 
for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  production :  things 
of  which  the  cost  of  production  is  the  same,  must  be  of  the  same 
value.  For  only  thus  will  an  equal  outlay  yield  an  equal  return. 
If  a  farmer  with  a  capital  equal  to  1000  quarters  of  com,  can  produce 
1200  quarters,  yielding  him  a  profit  of  20  per  cent;  whatever 
else  can  be  produced  in  the  same  time  by  a  capital  of  1000  quarters, 
must  be  worth,  that  is,  must  exchange  for,  1200  quarters,  otherwise 
the  producer  would  gain  either  more  or  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo  have  called  that  value  of  a  thing 
which  is  proportional  to  its  cost  of  production,  its  Natural  Value 

*  Supra,  p.  412* 
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(or  its  Natural  Price).    They  meant  by  this,  the  point  about  which 

the  value  oscillates,  and  to  which  it  always  tends  to  return ;   the 

centre  value,  towards  which,  as  Adam  Smith  expresses  it,  the  market  ^ 

value  of  a  thing  is  constantly  gravitating;    and  any  deviation  t 

from  which  is  but  a  temporary  irregularity,  which,  the  moment 

it  exists,  sets  forces  in  motion  tending  to  correct  it.    On  an  average 

of  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  oscillations  on  one  side  of  the  central 

line  to  be  compensated  by  those  on  the  other,  the  market  value 

agrees  with  the  natural  value ;  but  it  very  seldom  coincides  exactly 

with  it  at  any  particular  time.    The  sea  everywhere  tends  to  a  level ; 

but  it  never  is  at  an  exact  level ;  its  surface  is  always  ruffled  by 

waves,  and  often  agitated  by  storms.    It  is  enough  that  no  point, 

at  least  in  the  open  sea,  is  permanently  higher  than  another.    Each 

place  is  alternately  elevated  and  depressed ;  but  the  ocean  preserves 

its  level 

§  2.  The  latent  influence  by  which  the  values  of  things  are 
made  to  conform  in  the  long  run  to  tiie  cost  of  production  is  the 
variation  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  supply  of  the 
commodity.  The  supply  would  be  increased  if  the  thing  continued 
to  sell  above  the  ratio  of  its  cost  of  production,  and  would  be 
diminished  if  it  feU  below  that  ratio.  But  we  must  not  therefore 
suppose  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  supply  should  actually  be  either 
diminished  or  increased.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
a  thing  is  cheapened  by  some  mechanical  invention,  or  increased 
by  a  tax.  The  value  of  the  tlung  would  in  a  little  time,  if  not 
immediately,  fall  in  the  one  case,  and  rise  in  the  other;  and  it 
would  do  so,  because,  if  it  did  not,  the  supply  would  in  the  one 
case  be  increased,  until  the  price  fell,  in  the  other  diminished,  until  > 

it  rose.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  value 
depends  on  the  proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply, 
many  persons  suppose  that  this  proportion  must  be  altered  whenever 
there  is  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  commodity ;  that  the  value 
cannot  fall  through  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  production,  unless 
the  supply  is  permanently  increased ;  nor  rise,  unless  the  supply  is 
permanently  diminished.  But  this  is  not  the  fact :  there  is  no 
need  that  there  should  be  any  actual  alteration  of  supply ;  and 
when  there  is,  the  alteration,  if  permanent,  is  not  the  cause,  but 
the  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  value.  If,  indeed,  the  supply 
could  not  be  increased,  no  diminution  in  the  cost  of  production 
would  lower  the  value :   but  there  is  by  no  means  any  necessity 
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that  it  should.  The  mere  possibility  often  suffices ;  the  dealers 
are  aware  of  what  would  happen,  and  their  mutual  competition 
makes  them  anticipate  the  result  by  lowering  the  price.  Whether 
there  will  be  a  greater  permanent  supply  of  the  commodity  after  its 
production  has  been  cheapened,  depends  on  quite  another  question, 
namely,  on  whether  a  greater  quantity  is  wanted  at  the  reduced 
value.  Most  commonly  a  greater  quantity  is  wanted,  but  not 
necessarily.  "  A  man,"  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,*  "  buys  an  article  of 
instant  applicability  to  his  own  purposes  the  more  readily  and  the 
more  largely  as  it  happens  to  be  cheaper.  Silk  handkerchiefs  having 
fallen  to  half-price,  he  will  buy,  perhaps,  in  threefold  quantity ;  but 
he  does  not  buy  more  steam-engines  because  the  price  is  lowered. 
His  demand  for  steam-engines  is  almost  always  predetermined  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  So  far  as  he  considers  the  cost 
at  all,  it  is  much  more  the  cost  of  working  this  engine  than  the  cost 
upon  its  purchase.  But  there  are  many  articles  for  which  the 
market  is  absolutely  and  merely  limited  by  a  pre-existing  system, 
to  which  those  articles  are  attached  as  subordinate  parts  or  members. 
How  could  we  force  the  dials  or  faces  of  timepieces  by  artificial 
cheapness  to  sell  more  plentifully  than  the  inner  works  or  movements 
of  such  timepieces?  Could  the  sale  of  wine-vaults  be  increased 
without  increasing  the  sale  of  wine  ?  Or  the  tools  of  shipwrights  find 
an  enlarged  market  whilst  ahipbuilding  was  stationary  ?  ....  Offer 
to  a  town  of  3000  mhabitants  a  stock  of  hearses,  no  cheapness  will 
tempt  that  town  into  buying  more  than  one.  Offer  a  stock  of 
yachts,  the  chief  cost  lies  in  manning,  victualling,  repairing ;  no 
diminution  upon  the  mere  price  to  a  purchaser  will  tempt  into  the 
market  any  man  whose  habits  and  propensities  had  not  already 
disposed  him  to  such  a  purchase.  So  of  professional  costume  for 
bishops,  lawyers,  students  at  Oxford."  Nobody  doubts,  however, 
that  the  price  and  value  of  all  these  things  would  be  eventually 
lowered  by  any  diminution  of  their  cost  of  production  ;  and  lowered 
through  the  apprehension  entertained  of  new  competitors,  and  an 
increased  supply ;  though  the  great  hazard  to  which  a  new  com- 
petitor would  expose  himself,  in  an  article  not  susceptible  of  any 
considerable  extension  of  its  market,  would  enable  the  established 
4^ers  to  maintain  their  original  prices  much  longer  than  they 
could  do  in  an  article  offering  more  encouragement  to  competition. 
Again,  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  the  cost  of  production 

*  Logic  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  280-1. 
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aoA,  as  for  example  hy  laying  a  tax  on  the  commodity.    The 

would  rise ;  and  that,  probably,  immediately.  Would  the 
f  be  diminished  ?  Only  if  the  increase  of  value  diminished 
!mand.  Whethei  this  effect  followed,  would  soon  appear,  and 
lid,  the  value  would  recede  somewhat,  from  excess  of  supply, 

the  production    was   reduced,   and  would  then   rise  again. 

are  many  articles  for  which  it  requires  a  very  considerable 
if  price  materially  to  reduce  the  demand ;  in  particular, 
»  of  necessity,  such  as  the  habitual  food  of  the  people  in  England, 
Mn  bread ;  of  which  there  is  probably  almost  as  much  consumed, 
I  present  cost  price,  as  there  would  be  with  the  present  popula- 
t  a  price  considerably  lower.  Yet  it  is  especially  in  such  thii^ 
leamess  or  high  price  is  popularly  confounded  with  scarcity. 

may  be  dear  from  scarcity,  as  after  a  bad  harvest ;  but  the 
ess  (for  example)  which  is  the  eSect  of  taxation,  or  of  com 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  insufficient  supply  :  such 
s  do  not  much  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  in  a  country  :  it  is 

things  rather  than  food  that  are  diminished  in  quantity  by 
,  nnc«,  those  who  pay  mare  for  food  not  having  so  much  to 
id  otherwise,  the  production  of  other  things  contracts  itaeU 
B  limits  of  a  smaller  demand. 

is,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say,  that  the  value  of  things 
1  can  be  increased  in  quantity  at  pleasure,  does  not  depenq/^ 
pt  accidentally,  and  during  the  time  necessary  for  production. 
just  itself,)  upon  demand  and  supply  ;  on  the  contrary,  demand 
supply  depend  upon  it.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  certain 
dty  of  the  commodity  at  its  natural  or  cost  value,  and  to, 
t^e  supply  in  the  long  run  endeavours  to  conform.  When  at 
ame  it  f^ls  of  so  conforming,  it  is  either  from  miscalculation, 
im  a  change  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  problem  :  either 
e  natural  value,  that  is,  in  the  cost  of  production  ;  or  in  the 
,nd,  from  an  alteratian  in  pubUc  taste  or  in  the  number  or 
ik  of  the  consumers.  These  causes  of  disturbanbe  are  very 
:  to  occur,  and  when  any  one  of  them  does  occur,  the  market 
:  of  the  article  ceases  to  agree  with  the  natural  value.  The  real  %/" 
if  demand  and  supply,  the  equation  between  them,  still  holds 

:  if  a  value  different  from  the  natural  value  be  necessary  to 
I  the  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  the  market  value  will  deviate 

the  natural  value ;  but  only  for  a  time  ;  for  the  permanent 
sncy  of  supply  is  to  conform  itself  to  the  demand  which  is  found 
[perience  to  exist  for  tihe  commodity  when  selling  at  its  natural 
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value.  If  the  supply  is  cither  more  or  less  than  this,  it  is  so 
accidentally,  and  afiords  either  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit ;  which,  under  free  and  active  competition,  cannot  long 
continue  to  be  the  case. 

To  recapitulate :  demand  and  supply  govern  the  value  of  all 
things  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased ;  except  that  even 
for  them,  when  produced  by  industry,  there  is'  a  minimum  value, 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production.  But  in  all  things  which 
y  admit  of  indefinite  multiplication,  demand  and  supply  only 
determine  the  perturbations  of  value,  during  a  period  which  cannot 
exceed  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  altering  the  supply.  While 
thus  ruling  the  oscillations  of  value,  they  themselves  obey  a  superior 
force,  which  makes  value  gravitate  towards  Cost  of  Production, 
and  which  would  settle  it  and  keep  it  there,  if  fresh  disturbing  in- 
fluences were  not  continually  arising  to  make  it  again  deviate.  To 
pursue  the  same  strain  of  metaphor,  demand  and  supply  always 
rush  to  an  equilibrium,  but  the  condition  of  9UMe  equilibrium  is 
when  things  exchange  for  each  other  according  to  their  cost  of 
production,  or,  in  the  expression  we  have  used,  when  things  are  at 
their  Natural  Value. 


ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OP  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

§  1.  The  component  elements  of  Cost  of  Piodaction  have 
m  Bet  forth  in  the  First  Part  of  this  enquiry.*  The  principal  of 
!m,  and  so  mnch  the  principal  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole,  we  found 
be  Labour.  What  the  production  of  a  thing  costs  to  it?  producer, 
its  series  of  producers,  is  the  labour  expended  in  producing  it. 
re  consider  as  the  producer  the  capitalist  who  makes  the  advances, 
1  word  labour  may  be  replaced  by  the  word  Wages ;  what  the 
rduce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wages  which  he  has  had  to  pay.  At  the 
t  glance  indeed  this  seems  to  be  only  a  part  of  his  outlay,  since 
has  not  only  paid  wages  to  labourers,  but  has  likewise  provided 
im  with  tools,  materials,  and  perhaps  buildings.  These  tools, 
terials,  and  buildings,  however,  were  produced  by  labour  and 
)ital ;  and  their  value,  like  that  of  the  article  to  the  production 
which  they  are  subservient,  depends  on  cost  of  production,  which 
un  is  resolvable  into  labour.  The  cost  of  production  of  broad- 
Ui  does  not  wholly  consist  in  the  wages  of  weavers ;  which  alone 

directly  paid  by  the  cloth  manufacturer.  It  consists  also  of 
I  wages  of  spinners  and  woolcombers,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
ihepherda,  all  of  which  the  clothier  has  paid  for  in  the  price  of 
-n.  It  consists  too  of  the  wages  of  builders  and  brickmakers, 
ich  he  has  reimbursed  in  the  contract  price  of  erecting  his  factory, 
partly  consists  of  the  wages  of  machine-makers,  iron-founders, 
1  miners.  And  to  these  must  be  added  the  wages  of  the  carriers 
o  transported  any  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  production 
the  place  where  l^ey  were  to  be  used,  and  the  product  itself  to 

place  where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

The  value  of  commodities,  therefore,  depends  "principally  (we 
U  presently  see  whether  it  depends  solely)  on  tiie  quantity  of 

■  BMfin,  pp.  20-^1. 
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labour  required  for  their  production ;  including  in  the  idea  of 
production,  that  of  conveyance  to  the  market.  '*  In  estimating,"  says 
Ricardo,*  "  the  exchangeable  value  of  stockings,  for  example,  we  shall 
find  that  their  value,  comparatively  with  other  things,  depends  on 
the  total  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  manufacture  them  and 
bring  them  to  market.  First,  there  is  the  labour  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  land  on  which  the  raw  cotton  is  grown  ;  secondly,  the 
labour  of  conveying  the  cotton  to  the  country  where  the  stockings 
are  to  be  manufactured,  which  includes  a  portion  of  the  labour 
bestowed  in  building  the  ship  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  which  is 
charged  in  the  freight  of  the  goods ;  thirdly,  tiie  labour  of  the 
spinner  and  weaver  ;  fourthly,  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  engineer, 
smith,  and  carpenter,  who  erected  the  buildings  and  machinery  by 
the  help  of  which  they  are  made ;  fifthly,  the  labour  of  the  retail 
dealer  and  of  many  others,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  further  to 
particularize.  The  aggregate  sum  of  these  various  kinds  of  labour 
determines  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which  these  stockinga 
will  exchange,  while  the  same  consideration  of  the  various  quantities 
of  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  on  those  other  things,  will 
equally  govern  the  portion  of  them  which  will  be  given  for  the 
stockings. 

''  To  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  the  real  foundation  of 
exchangeable  value,  let  us  suppose  any  improvement  to  be  made 
in  the  means  of  abridging  labour  in  any  one  of  the  various  processes 
through  which  the  raw  cotton  must  pass  before  the  manufactured 
stockings  come  to  the  market  to  be  exchanged  for  other  things ; 
and  observe  the  effects  which  will  follow.  If  fewer  men  were 
required  to  cultivate  the  raw  cotton,  or  if  fewer  sailors  were  employed 
in  navigating,  or  shipwrights  in  constructing,  the  ship  in  which 
it  was  conveyed  to  us ;  if  fewer  hands  were  employed  in  raising 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  or  if  these,  when  raised,  were  rendered 
more  efficient ;  the  stockings  would  inevitably  fall  in  value,  and 
command  less  of  other  things.  They  would  fall,  because  a  less 
quantity  of  labour  was  necessary  to  their  production,  and  would 
therefore  exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  those  things  in  which 
no  such  abridgement  of  labour  had  been  made. 

'^  Economy  in  the  use  of  labour  never  fails  to  reduce  the  relative 
value  of  a  commodity,  whether  the  saving  be  in  the  labour  necessary 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  commodity  itself,  or  in  that  necessary  to 

*  PrincipUa  of  Politicai  Economy  and  Taxation,  oh.  L  sect  3. 
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formation  of  the  capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  produced.  In 
ler  case  the  price  of  stockiiigB  would  faU,  whether  there  were  fewet 
1  employed  aa  bleacherB,  Bpinners,  and  weavers,  persons  im- 
liately  necessary  to  their  manufacture :  or  as  sailors,  carriers, 
ineers,  and  smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  concerned.  In  the 
case,  the  whole  saving  of  labour  would  fall  on  the  stockings, 
ause  that  portion  of  labour  was  wholly  confined  to  the  stockings ; 
he  other,  a  portion  only  would  tail  on  the  stockings,  the  remainder 
og  appUed  to  all  those  other  commodities,  to  the  production  of 
ich  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  carriage,  were  subservient." 

§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  Ricaido  expresses  himself 
if  the  quantily  of  labour  which  it  costs  to  produce  a  commodity 
L  bring  it  to  market,  were  the  only  thing  on  which  its  value 
lended.  But  since  the  cost  of  production  to 'the  capitalist  is  not 
our  but  wages,  and  since  wages  may  be  either  greater  or  less, 

quantity  of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
ue  of  the  product  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  quantity 
abour,  but  by  the  quantity  together  with  the  remuneration ;  and 
,t  values  must  partly  depend  on  wageg. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  must  be  conudered,  that  value 
L  relative  term  :  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  not  a  name  for 
inherent  and  substantive  quahty  of  the  thing  iteelf,  but  means 
'■  quantity  of  other  things  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 

The  value  of  one  thing  must  always  be  understood  relatively  to 
ae  other  thing,  or  to  thingb  in  general.  Now  the  relation  of  one 
Dg  to  another  cannot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which  affects  them 
:b  alike  A  rise  or  fall  of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  affects  all 
nmodities  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  affords  no  reason 
y  they  should  exchange  for  each  other  in  one  rather  than  in 
)ther  proportion.  To  snppose  that  high  wages  ntake  highi 
ues,  is  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general  high 
ues.  But  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  the  high  value  of 
ae  things  is  synonymous  with  the  low  value  of  others.  The 
stake  arises  from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only  to  prices, 
ongb  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
such,  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  As  soon  as  we  form 
tinctly  the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or  low  wages  can 
^e  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
ces,  is  a  popular  and  widely-spread  opinion.  The  whole  amount 
error  involved  in  this  proposition  can  only  be  seen  thoroughly 
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when  we  come  to  the  theory  of  money ;  at  present  we  need  only  say 
that,  if  it  be  true,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  real  rise  of  wages ; 
for  if  wages  could  not  rise  without  a  proportional  rise  of  the  price 
of  everything,  they  could  not,  for  any  substantial  purpose,  rise  at  aQ. 
This  surely  is  a  sufficient  reductio  ad  abaurdum,  and  shows  the 
amazing  folly  of  the  propositions  which  may  and  do  become,  and 
long  remain,  accredited  doctrines  of  poptdar  political  economy. 
It  must  be  remembered  too  that  general  high  prices,  even  supposing 
them  to  exist,  can  be  of  no  use  to  a  producer  or  dealer,  considered 
as  such  ;  for  if  they  increase  his  money  returns,  they  increase  in  the 
same  degree  all  his  expenses.  There  is  no  mode  in  which  capitalists 
can  compensate  themselves  for  a  high  cost  of  labour,  through  any 
action  on  values  or  prices.  It  cannot  be  prevented  from  taking  its 
effect  on  low  profits.  If  the  labourers  really  get  more,  that  is,  get 
the  produce  of  more  labour,  a  smaller  percentage  must  remain  for 
profit.  From  this  Law  of  Distribution,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  law 
of  arithmetic,  there  is  no  escape.  The  mechanism  of  Exchange  and 
Price  may  hide  it  from  us,  but  is  quite  powerless  to  alter  it. 

§  3.  Although,  however,  general  wages,  whether  high  or  low, 
do  not  affect  values,  yet  if  wages  are  higher  in  one  employment  than 
another,  or  if  they  rise  and  fall  permanently  in  one  employment 
V  without  doing  so  in  others,  these  inequalities  do  really  operate  upon 
values.  The  causes  which  make  wages  vary  from  one  employment 
to  another,  have  been  considered  in  a  former  chapter.  When  the 
wages  of  an  employment  permanently  exceed  the  average  rate,  the 
value  of  the  thing  produced  will,  in  the  same  degree,  exceed  the 
standard  determined  by  mere  quantity  of  labour.  Things,  for 
example,  which  are  made  by  skilled  labour,  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  unskilled  labour  ;  for  no  reason  but 
because  the  labour  is  more  highly  paid.  If,  through  the  extension  of 
education,  the  labourers  competent  to  skilled  employments  were  so 
increased  in  number  as  to  diminish  the  difference  between  their 
wages  and  those  of  common  labour,  all  things  produced  by  labour 
of  the  superior  kind  would  fall  in  value,  compared  with  things 
produced  by  common  labour,  and  these  might  be  said  therefore  i 
to  rise  in  value.  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  diffiotdty  of 
passing  from  one  class  of  employments  to  a  class  greatly  superior, 
has  hitherto  caused  the  wages  of  all  those  classes  of  labourers  who 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  any  very  marked  barrier,  to 
depend  more  than  might  be  supposed  upon  the  increase  of  the 
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pulatioii  of  each  clasa  coDsidered  separatelj ;  and  tliat  the  in- 
ualltiea  in  the  remuneration  of  labour  are  much  greater  than 
old  exist  if  the  competition  of  the  labouring  people  generally 
old  be  brought  practically  to  bear  on  each  particular  employment. 
follows  from  this  that  wages  in  different  employments  do  not  rise 

fall  simultaneously,  but  are,  (or  short  and  sometimes  even  for 
ig  periods,  nearly  independent  of  one  another.  All  such  disparitiei 
idently  alter  the  rdative  costs  of  production  of  difierent  com- 
xlities,  and  will  therefore  be  completely  represented  in  their 
tuial  or  average  value. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  maxim  laid  down  by  some  of  the  best 
litical  economists,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into  value,  is  expressed 
th  greater  latitude  than  the  truth  warrants,  or  than  accords  with 
sir  own  meaning.  Wages  do  enter  into  value.  The  relative 
iget  of  the  labour  necessary  for  producing  different  commodities, 
ect  their  value  just  as  much  as  the  relative  quantitiea  of  labour, 
is  true,  the  absolute  wages  paid  have  no  efiect  upon  values ;  but 
ither  has  the  absolute  quantity  of  labour.  If  that  were  to  vary 
aultaneoualy  and  equally  in  all  commodities,  values  would  not 

affected.  If,  for  instance,  the  general  efficiency  of  all  labour 
>re  increased,  so  that  all  things  without  exception  could  be  pro- 
ced  in  the  same  quantity  as  before  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
K>ur,  no  trace  of  this  general  diminution  of  cost  of  production 
luld  show  itself  in  the  values  of  commodities.  Any  change 
lich  might  take  place  in  them  would  only  represent  the  unequal 
greea  in  which  the  improvement  affected  different  things ;  and 
luld  consist  in  cheapening  those  in  which  the  saving  of  labour  had 
en  the  greatest,  while  those  in  which  there  bad  been  some,  hut 
ess  saving  of  labour,  would  actually  rise  in  value.  In  etrictneas, 
srefore,  wages  of  labour  have  as  much  to  do  with  value  as  quantity 

labour :  and  neither  Ricardo  nor  any  one  else  has  denied  the 
A.  In  considering,  however,  the  causes  of  voriatums  in  value, 
antity  of  labour  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance ;  for  when  that 
riee,  it  is  generally  in  one  or  a  few  commodities  at  a  time,  but  the 
nations  of  wages  (except  passing  fluctuations)  are  usually  general, 
d  hare  no  considerable  effect  on  value. 

S  4.  Thus  far  of  labour,  or  wages,  as  an  element  in  cost  of 
r>dnction.  But  in  our  analysis,  In  the  Fint  Book,  of  the  requisites 
production,  we  found  that  there  is  another  necessary  element  in 
beades  labour,    There  is  also  capital ;  and  this  being  &e  reanl^ 
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of  abstinence,  the  produce,  or  its  value,  must  be  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate, not  only  all  the  labour' required,  but  the  abstinence  of 
all  the  persons  by  whom  the  remuneration  of  the  different  classes 
of  labourers  was  advanced.  The  return  for  abstinence  is  Profit. 
And  profit,  we  have  also  seen,  is  not  exclusively  the  surplus  remain- 
ing to  the  capitalist  after  he  has  been  compensated  for  his  outlay, 
but  forms,  in  most  cases,  no  unimportant  part  of  the  outlay  itself. 
The  flax-spinner,  part  of  whose  expenses  consists  of  the  purchase 
of  flax  and  of  machinery,  has  had  to  pay,  in  their  price,  not  only  the 
wages  of  the  labour  by  which  the  flax  was  grown  and  the  machinery 
made,  but  the  profits  of  the  grower,  the  flax-dresser,  the  miner,  the 
iron-founder,  and  the  machine-maker.  All  these  profits,  together 
with  those  of  the  spinner  himself,  were  again  advanced  by  the 
weaver,  in  the  price  of  his  material,  linen  yarn :  and  along  with 
them  the  profits  of  a  fresh  set  of  machine-makers,  and  of  the  miners 
and  iron-workers  who  supplied  them  with  their  metallic  material. 
All  these  advances  form  part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  linen. 

^/        Profits,  therefore,  as  well  as  wages,  enter  into  the  cost  of  production 
which  determines  the  value  of  the  produce. 

Value,  however,  being  purely  relative,  cannot  depend  upon 
absolute  profit,  no  more  than  upon  absolute  wages,  but  upon 
relative  profits  only.  High  general  profits  cannot,  any  more  than 
high  general  wages,  be  a  cause  of  high  values,  because  high  general 
values  are  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  In  so  far  as  profits 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  all  things,  they  cannot  affect  the 
value  of  any.    It  is  only  by  entering  in  a  greater  degree  into  the 

^        cost  of  production  of  some  things  than  of  others,  that  they  can  have 
any  influence  on  value. 

For  example,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  causes  which  necessitate 
a  permanentiy  higher  rate  of  profit  in  certain  employments  than  in 
others.  There  must  be  a  compensation  for  superior  risk,  trouble, 
and  disagreeableness.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  selling  the 
commodity  at  a  value  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  necessary  for  its  production.  If  gunpowder  exchanged  for 
other  things  in  no  higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  labour  required  from 
first  to  last  for  producing  it,  no  one  would  set  up  a  powder-mill. 
Butchers  are  certainly  a  more  prosperous  class  than  bakers,  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  exposed  to  greater  risks,  since  it  is  not  remarked  that 
they  are  oftener  bankrupts.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  obtain  higher 
profits,  which  can  only  arise  from  the  more  limited  competition 
caused   by  the   unpleasantness,   and   to   a   certain   degree,  the 
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>piilarit7,  of  their  trade.  But  ttiis  higlier  profit  impliea  that 
'  seU  their  conimodity  at  a  higher  value  than  that  due  to 
:  Ubour  and  outiay.  All  inequalities  of  profit  which  ore 
ssary  and  permanent,  are  represented  in  the  relative  values  of 
commoditieB. 

5.  Profits,  howevet,  may  ernttx  more  largely  into  the  con- 
ns of  production  of  one  commodity  than  of  another,  even 
f;h  there  be  no  difierence  in  the  rale  of  profit  between  the  two 
loymenta.  The  one  commodity  may  be  called  upon  to  yield 
t  daring  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  other.  The  example 
rhich  this  case  is  usually  illustrated  is  that  of  wine.  Suppose 
antity  of  wine,  and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  made  by  equal  amounts 
.hour,  and  that  labour  paid  at  the  same  rate.  The  cloth  does 
improve  by  keeping  ;  the  wine  does.  Suppose  that,  to  attain 
desired  quality,  the  wine  requires  to  be  kept  five  years.  The 
ucer  or  dealer  will  not  keep  it,  unless  at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
jell  it  for  as  much  more  than  the  cloth  as  amounts  to  five  years' 
t,  accumulated  at  compound  interest.    The  wine  and  the  cloth 

made  by  the  same  original  outlay.  Here  then  is  a  case  in 
h  the  natural  values,  relatively  to  one  another,  of  two  com- 
ities, do  not  conform  to  their  cost  of  prodaction  alone,  but  to 

cost  of  production  plus  something  else.  Unless,  indeed,  for 
lake  of  generaUty  in  the  expression,  we  include  the  profit  which 
wine-merchant  foregoes  dnring  the  five  years,  in  the  cost  of 
uction  of  the  wine :  looking  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  additional 
ij,  over  and  above  his  other  advances,  for  which  outlay  he 
;  be  indemnified  at  last. 

.11  commodities  made  by  machinery  are  assimilated,  at  least 
oximately,  to  the  wine  in  the  preceding  example.  In  corn- 
on  with  things  made  wholly  by  immediate  labour,  profits 
;  more  largely  into  their  coat  of  production.  Sappose  two 
nodities,  A  and  B,  each  requiring  a  year  for  its  production, 
leans  of  a  capital  which  we  will  on  this  occasion  denote  by 
iy,  and  euppoae  to  be  lOOOI.  A  is  made  wholly  by  immediate 
ir,  the  whole  lOOOI.  being  expended  directly  in  wages.  B  is  made 
leans  of  labour  which  costs  5001.  and  a  machine  which  cost  GOW., 
the  machine  is  worn  out  by  one  year's  nse.  The  two  com- 
ities will  be  exactly  of  the  same  value ;  which,  if  computed  in 
By,  and  if  profita  are  20  per  cent  per  annum,  will  be  12001.  But 
lis  13001.,  in  the  case  of  A,  only  2001.,  oi  one-sixth,  is  profit : 
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while  in  the  case  of  B  there  is  sot  only  the  2001.,  but  as  much  of 
5001.  (the  price  of  the  machine)  as  consisted  of  the  profits  of  the 
machine-maker;  which,  if  we  suppose  the  machine  also  to  have 
taken  a  year  for  its  production,  is  again  one-sixth.  So  that  in  the 
case  of  A  only  one-sixth  of  the  entire  return  is  profit,  whilst  in  B  the 
element  of  profit  comprises  not  only  a  sixth  of  the  whole,  but  an 
additional  sixth  of  a  large  part 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  the  whole  capital  which  consists 
of  machinery,  or  buildings,  or  material,  or  anything  else  which  must 
be  provided  before  the  immediate  labour  can  commence,  the  more 
largely  will  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  equally 
true,  though  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  greater  durability 
in  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  machinery  or  buildings, 
has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.  As  we 
just  supposed  one  extreme  case,  of  a  machine  entirely  worn  out  by 
a  year's  use,  let  us  now  suppose  the  opposite  and  still  more  extreme 
case  of  a  machine  which  lasts  for  ever,  and  requires  no  repairs.  In 
this  case,  which  is  as  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  as 
if  it  were  a  possible  one,  it  will  be  unnecessary  that  the  manufacturer 
should  ever  be  repaid  the  5002.  which  he  gave  for  the  machine, 
since  he  has  always  the  machine  itself,  worth  5001. ;  but  he  must  be 
paid,  as  before,  a  profit  on  it.  The  commodity  B,  therefore,  which 
in  the  case  previously  supposed  was  sold  for  12002.  of  which  sum 
10002.  were  to  replace  the  capital  and  2002.  were  profit,  can  now  be 
sold  for  7002.,  being  5002  to  replace  wages,  and  2002.  profit  on  the 
entire  capital.  Profit,  therefore,  enters  into  the  value  of  B  in  the 
ratio  of  2002.  out  of  7002.,  being  two-sevenths  of  the  whole,  or 
2d^  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  A,  as  before,  it  enters  only  in  the 
ratio  of  one-sixth,  or  16|-  per  cent.  The  case  is  of  course  purely 
ideal,  since  no  machinery  or  other  fixed  capital  lasts  for  ever ;  but 
the  more  durable  it  is,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  this  ideal  case, 
and  the  more  largely  does  profit  enter  into  the  return.  If,  for 
instance,  a  machine  worth  5002.  loses  one-fifth  of  its  value  by  each 
year's  use,  1002.  must  be  added  to  the  return  to  make  up  this  loss, 
and  the  price  of  the  commodity  will  be  8002.  Profit  therefore  will 
enter  into  it  in  the  ratio  of  2002.  to  8002.,  or  one-fourth,  which  is 
still  a  much  higher  proportion  than  one-sixth,  or  2002.  in  12002.,  as 
incase  A. 

From  the  unequal  proportion  in  which,  in  different  employments, 
profits  enter  into  the  advances  of  the  capitalist,  and  therefore  into 
the  returns  required  by  him,  two  consequences  follow  in  regard  to 
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value.  One  is,  that  commoditieB  do  not  exchange  in  the  ratio 
simply  of  the  quantities  of  labour  required  to  produce  them ;  not 
even  if  we  allow  for  the  unequal  rates  at  which  different  kinds  of 
labour  are  permanently  remunerated.  We  have  already  illustrated 
this  by  the  example  of  wine  :  we  shall  now  further  exemplify  it  by 
the  case  of  commodities  made  by  machinery.  Suppose,  as  before, 
an  article  A  made  by  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  immediate 
labour.  But  instead  of  B,  made  by  600{.  worth  of  immediate 
labour  and  a  machine  worth  600{.,  let  us  suppose  C,  made  by  6001. 
worth  of  immediate  labour  with  the  aid  of  a  machine  which  has  been 
produced  by  another  5001.  worth  of  immediate  labour :  the  machine 
requiring  a  year  for  making,  and  worn  out  by  a  year's  use ;  profits 
being  as  biore  20  per  cent.  A  and  C  are  made  by  equal  quantities 
of  labour,  paid  at  the  same  rate :  A  costs  lOOOI.  worth  of  direct 
labour ;  C,  only  5001.  worth,  which  however  is  made  up  to  10002. 
by  the  labour  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  machine.  If 
labour,  or  its  remuneration,  were  the  sole  ingredient  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, these  two  things  would  exchange  for  one  another.  But 
wiU  they  do  so  ?  Certainly  not.  The  machine  having  been  made 
in  a  year  by  an  outlay  of  5001.,  and  profits  being  20  per  cent,  the 
natural  price  of  the  machine  is  600!. :  making  an  additional  100{. 
which  must  be  advanced,  over  and  above  his  other  expenses,  by  the 
manufacturer  of  C,  and  repaid  to  him  with  a  profit  of  20  per  cent. 
While,  therefore,  the  commodity  A  is  sold  for  1200{.,  C  cannot  be  i 
permanently  sold  for  less  than  13202. 

A  second  consequence  is,  that  every  rise  or  fall  of  general  profits 
will  have  an  effect  on  values.  Not  indeed  by  raising  or  lowering 
them  generally,  (which,  as  we  have  so  often  said,  is  a  contradiction 
and  an  impossibility) :  but  by  altering  the  proportion  in  which  the 
values  of  things  are  affected  by  the  unequal  lengths  of  time  for 
which  profit  is  due.  When  two  things,  though  made  by  equal 
labour,  are  of  unequal  value  because  the  one  is  called  upon  to  yield 
profit  for  a  greater  number  of  years  or  months  than  the  other ;  this 
difference  of  value  will  be  greater  when  profits  are  greater,  and  less 
when  they  are  less.  The  wine  which  has  to  yield  five  years'  profit 
more  than  the  cloth,  will  surpass  it  in  value  much  more  if  profits 
are  40  per  cent,  than  if  they  are  only  20.  The  commodities  A  and  C, 
which,  though  made  by  equal  quantities  of  labour,  were  sold  for. 
12002.  and  13202.,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent,  would,  if  profits  had 
been  only  half  as  much,  have  been  sold  for  11002.  and  11552.,  a 
di&rence  of  only  5  per  cent. 


y^ 
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It  follows  from  tliis,  that  even  a  general  rise  of  wages,  when  it 
involves  a  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  does  in  some  degree 
influence  values.  It  does  not  affect  them  in  the  manner  vulgarly 
supposed,  by  raising  them  universally.  But  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labour  lowers  profits ;  and  therefore  lowers  in  natural  value 
the  things  into  which  profits  enter  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
average,  and  raises  those  into  which  they  enter  in  a  less  proportion 
than  the  average.  All  commodities  in  the  production  of  which 
machinery  bears  a  large  part,  especially  if  the  machinery  is  very 
durable,  are  lowered  in  their  relative  value  when  profits  fall ;  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  other  things  are  raised  in  value  relatively  to 
them.  This  truth  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  phraseology  more 
plausible  than  sound,  by  saying  that  a  rise  of  wages  raises  the  value 
of  things  made  by  labour,  in  comparison  wiUi  those  made  by 
machinery.  But  things  made  by  machinery,  just  as  much  as  any 
other  things,  are  made  by  labour,  namely,  the  labour  which  made 
the  machinery  itself  :  the  only  difEerence  being  that  profits  enter 
somewhat  more  largely  into  the  production  of  things  for  which 
machinery  is  used,  though  the  principal  item  of  the  outlay  is  still 
labour.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  associate  the  effect  with  fall  of 
profits  than  with  rise  of  wages  ;  especially  as  this  last  expression  is 
extremely  ambiguous,  suggesting  the  idea  of  an  increase  of  the 
labourer's  real  remuneration,  rather  than  of  what  is  alone  to  the 
purpose  here,  namely,  the  cost  of  labour  to  its  employer. 

§  6.  Besides  the  natural  and  necessary  elements  in  cost  of 
production — labour  and  profits — there  are  others  which  are  artificial 
and  casual,  as  for  instance  a  tax.  The  tax  on  malt  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  production  of  that  article  as  the  wages  of  the 
labourers.  The  expenses  which  the  law  imposes,  as  well  as  those 
which  the  nature  of  things  imposes,  must  be  reimbursed  with  the 
ordinary  profit  from  the  value  of  the  produce,  or  the  things  will  not 
continue  to  be  produced.  But  the  influence  of  taxation  on  value 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  influence  of  wages  and  of 
profits.  It  is  not  general  taxation,  but  differential  taxation,  that 
produces  the  effect.  If  all  productions  were  taxed  so  as  to  take 
an  equal  percentage  from  all  profits,  relative  values  would  be  in 
no  way  disturbed.  If  only  a  few  commodities  were  taxed,  their 
value  would  rise  :  and  if  only  a  few  were  left  untaxed,  their  value 
would  fall.  If  half  were  taxed  and  the  remainder  untaxed,  the 
first  half  would  rise  and  the  last  would  fall  relatively  to  each  other. 
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I  would  be  neceaeary  in  order  to  equalize  the  expectation  of 
it  in  all  employments,  without  which  the  taxed  employments 
Id  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  be  abandoned.  But  general 
ition,  when  equally  imposed,  and  not  disturbing  the  relataons 
lifierent  productions  to  one  another,  cannot  produce  any  efiect 
'•■^lea. 

We  have  thus  far  supposed  that  all  the  means  and  appliances 
:h  ent«r  into  the  cost  of  production  of  commodities,  are  things 
oe  own  value  depends  on  their  coat  of  production.  Some  of 
n,  however,  may  belong  to  the  class  of  things  which  cannot  be 
eased  ad  libilum  in  quantity,  and  which  ther^oie,  if  the  demand 
1  beyond  a  certain  amount,  command  a  scarcity  value.  The 
erials  of  many  of  the  ornamental  articles  manufactured  in  Italy 
the  substances  caUed  rosso,  giallo,  and  verde  antico,  which, 
thei  truly  oi  fokely  I  know  not,  are  asserted  to  be  solely  derived 
1  the  destruction  of  ancient  columns  and  other  ornamental 
ctures ;  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  originally  cut 
ig  exhausted,  or  their  locaUty  forgotten.*  A.  material  of  such 
Lture,  if  in  much  demand,  must  be  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  and  this 
le  enters  into  the  cost  of  production,  and  consequently  into  the 
le,  of  the  finished  article.  The  time  seems  to  be  approaching 
n  the  more  valuable  furs  will  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
city  value  of  the  material.  Hitherto  the  diminishing  number 
he  animals  which  produce  them,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Siberia, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Esquimaux  Sea,  has  operated  on  the  value 
'  through  the  greater  labour  which  has  become  necessary  for 
iring  any  given  quantity  of  the  article,  since,  without  doubt, 
employing  labour  enough,  it  might  still  be  obtained  in  much 
iter  abundance  for  some  time  longer. 

But  the  case  in  which  scarcity  value  chiefly  operates  in  adding 
ost  of  production,  ia  the  case  of  natural  agents.  These,  when 
ppropriated,  and  to  be  had  for  the  taking,  do  not  enter  into  cost 
roduction,  save  to  the  extent  of  the  labour  which  may  be  necessary 
it  them  for  use.  Even  when  appropriated,  they  do  not  (aa  we- 
e  already  seen)  bear  a  value  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  appro- 
tion,  but  only  from  scarcity,  that  ia,  from  limitation  of  supply, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  they  often  do  bear  a  scarcity  value, 
poae  a  fall  of  water,  in  a  place  where  there  are  more  mills  wanted 
1  there  is  water-power  to  supply  them ;    the  use  of  the  fall  of 
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water  will  have  a  scarcity  value,  sufficient  either  to  bring  the  demand 
down  to  the  supply,  or  to  pay  for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  power, 
by  steam  or  otherwise,  equal  in  efficiency  to  the  water-power. 

A  natural  agent  being  a  possession  in  perpetuity,  and  being 
only  serviceable  by  the  products  resulting  from  its  continued  employ- 
ment,  the  ordinary  mode  of  deriving  benefit  from  its  ownerships  by 
an  annual  equivalent,  paid  by  the  person  who  uses  it,  from  the 
proceeds  of  its  use.     This  equivalent  always  might  be,  and  generally 
is,  termed  rent.     The  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  influence 
which  the  appropriation  of  natural  agents  produces  on  values,  is 
often  stated  in  this  form  :  Does  Rent  enter  into  Cost  of  Production  ? 
and  the  answer  of  the  best  political  economists  is  in  the  negative. 
The  temptation  is  strong  to  the  adoption  of  these  sweeping  expres- 
8ion8,  even  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  restrictions  with  which 
they  must  be  taken ;    for  there  is  no  denying  that  they  stamp  a 
general  principle  more  firmly  on  the  mind,  than  if  it  were  hedged 
round  in  theory  with  aU  its  practical  limitations.    But  they  also 
puzzle  and  misload,  and  create  an  impression  unfavourable  to 
political  economy,  as  if  it  disregarded  the  evidence  of  facts.    No 
one  can  deny  that  rent  sometimes  enters  into  cost  of  production. 
If  I  buy  or  rent  a  piece  of  ground,  and  build  a  cloth  manufactory 
on  it,  the  ground-rent  forms  legitimately  a  part  of  my  expenses  of 
production,  which  must  be  repaid  by  the  product.    And  since  all 
factories  are  built  on  ground,  and  most  of  them  in  places  where 
ground  is  peculiarly  valuable,  the  rent  paid  for  it  must,  on  the 
average,  be  compensated  in  the  values  of  all  things  made  in  factories. 
In  what  sense  it  is  true  that  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  affect  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  will  be  shown  in 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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1,  We  have  investigited  the  lawe  which  deternime  the  value 
ra  claeaea  of  commodities :  the  small  claae  wUch,  beii^  limited 
definite  quantity,  have  their  value  entirely  deteimined  by 
ind  and  supply,  save  that  their  cost  of  production  (if  they  have 
constitutes  a  minimum  below  which  they  cannot  permanently 
and  the  Urge  class,  which  can  be  multiplied  ad  Ionium  by  laboni 
capital,  and  of  which  the  cost  of  production  fixes  the  mazimnm 
ell  as  the  minimum  at  which  they  can  permanently  exchange, 
there  ia  still  a  third  kind  of  commodities  to  be  considered : 
i  which  have,  not  one,  bnt  several  costs  of  production :  which 
dways  be  increased  in  quantity  by  labour  and  capital,  but  not 
le  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital ;  of  which  so  much  may 
roduced  at  a  given  coat,  but  a  further  quantity  not  without  a 
;eT  Cost.  These  commodities  form  an  intermediate  class,  par- 
Lg  of  the  character  of  both  the  others.  The  principal  of  them 
ricultural  produce.  We  have  already  made  abundant  reference 
le  fundamental  truth,  that  in  agriculture,  the  state  of  the  art 
;  given,  doubling  the  labour  does  not  doable  the  produce ; 
if  an  increased  quantity  of  produce  is  required,  the  additional 
ly  is  obtained  at  a  greater  cost  than  the  first.  Where  a 
Ted  quarters  of  cOm  are  all  that  is  at  present  required  from 
ands  of  a  given  village,  if  the  growth  of  population  made  it 
leary  to  raise  a  hundred  more,  either  by  breaking  np  worse 
now  uncultivated,  or  by  a  more  elaborate  cultivation  of  the 
already  under  the  plough,  the  additional  hundred,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  might  cost  double  or  treble  as  much  per 
ter  as  the  former  supply. 

:  the  first  hundred  quarters  were  ail  raised  at  the  same  expense 
the  best  land  being  cultivated) ;  and  if  that  expense  would  be 
Derated  with  the  ordinary^  profit  by  a  price  of  iOa,  the  quarter ; 
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the  natural  price  of  wheat,  so  long  as  no  more  than  that  quantity 
was  required,  would  be  205. ;  and  it  could  only  rise  above,  or  fall 
below  that  price,  from  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  other  casual 
variations  in  supply.  But  if  the  population  of  the  district  advanced, 
a  time  woul^  arrive  when  more  than  a  hundred  quarters  would  be 
necessary  to  feed  it.  We  must  suppose  that  there  is  no  access  to 
any  foreign  supply.  By  the  hypothesis,  no  more  than  a  hundred 
quarters  can  be  produced  in  the  district,  unless  by  either  bringing 
worse  land  into  cultivation,  or  altering  the  system  of  culture  to  a 
more  expensive  one.  Neither  of  these  things  will  be  done  without 
a  rise  in  price.  This  rise  of  price  will  gradually  be  brought  about 
by  the  increasing  demand.  So  long  as  the  price  has  risen,  but  not 
risen  enough  to  repay  with  the  ordinary  profit  the  cost  of  producing 
an  additional  quantity,  the  increased  value  of  the  limited  supply 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  scarcity  value.  Suppose  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  cultivate  the  second  best  land,  or  land  of  the  second  degree 
of  remoteness,  for  a  less  return  than  25^.  the  quarter ;  and  that 
this  price  is  also  necessary  to  remunerate  the  expensive  operations 
by  which  an  increased  produce  might  be  raised  from  land  of  the  first 
quality.  If  so,  the  price  will  rise,  through  the  increased  demand, 
until  it  reaches  25«.  That  will  now  be  the  natural  price  ;  being  the 
price  without  which  the  quantity,  for  which  society  has  a  demand 
at  that  price,  will  not  be  produced.  At  that  price,  however,  society 
can  go  on  for  some  time  longer ;  could  go  on  perhaps  for  ever,  if 
population  did  not  increase.  The  price,  having  attained  that 
point,  will  not  again  permanently  recede  (though  it  may  fall  tem- 
porarily from  accidental  abundance) ;  nor  wiU  it  advance  further, 
so  long  as  society  can  obtain  the  supply  it  requires  without  a  second 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  made  use  of  Price  in  this  reasoning,  as  a  convenient 
symbol  of  Value,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  idea ;  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  so  as  far  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  case  supposed,  different  portions  of  the  supply  of  com 
have  different  costs  of  production.  Though  the  20,  or  50,  or  150 
quarters  additional  have  been  produced  at  a  cost  proportional  to 
25«.,  the  original  hundred  quarters  per  annum  are  still  produced  at 
a  cost  only  proportional  to  20«.  This  is  self-evident,  if  the  original 
and  the  additional  supply  are  produced  on  different  qualities  of 
land.  It  is  equally  true  if  they  are  produced  on  the  same  land. 
Suppose  that  land  of  the  best  quality,  which  produced  100  quarters 
at  20«„  has  been  made  to  produce  150  by  an  expensive  process,  which 
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it  would  not  answer  to  undertake  without  a  price  of  26s.  The  cost 
which  requires  25«.  is  incurred  for  the  sake  of  50  quarters  alone : 
the  first  hundred  might  have  continued  for  ever  to  be  produced  at 
the  original  cost,  and  with  the  benefit,  on  that  quantity,  of  the 
whole  rise  of  price  caused  by  the  increased  demand  :  no  one,  there^ 
fore,  will  incur  the  additional  expense  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
fifty,  unless  they  alone  wiU.pay  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  fifty, 
therefore,  will  be  produced  at  their  natural  price,  proportioned  to 
the  cost  of  their  production ;  while  the  other  hundred  will  now 
bring  in  5«.  a  quarter  more  than  their  natural  price — than  the  price 
corresponding  to,  and  sufficing  to  remunerate,  their  lower  cost  of 
production. 

If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of  the  supply, 
requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain  price,  that  price  will  be 
obtained  for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not  able  to  buy  one  loaf  cheaper 
than  another  because  the  com  from  which  it  was  made,  being  grown 
on  a  richer  soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.  The  value,  therefore, 
of  an  article  (meaning  its  natural,  which  is  the  same  with  its  average 
value)  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  supply  which 
is  produced  and  brought  to  market  at  the  greatest  expense.  This 
is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third  of  the  three  classes  into  which  afl 
commodities  are  divided. 


J 


I  2.  If  the  portion  of  produce  raised  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances  obtains  a  value  proportioned  to  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  all  the  portions  raised  in  more  favourable  circimistances, 
selling  as  they  must  do  at  the  same  value,  obtain  a  value  more  than 
proportioned  to  their  cost  of  production.  Their  value  is  not, 
correctly  speaking,  a  scarcity  value,  for  it  is  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  production  of  the  commodity,  and  not  by  the 
degree  of  deamess  necessary  for  keeping  down  the  demand  to  the 
level  of  a  limited  supply.  The  owners,  however,  of  those  portions 
of  the  produce  enjoy  a  privilege  ;  they  obtain  a  value  which  yields 
them  more  than  the  ordinary  profit.  If  this  advantage  depends 
upon  any  special  exemption,  such  as  being  free  from  a  tax,  or  upon 
any  personal  advantages,  physical  or  mental,  or  any  peculiar  process 
only  known  to  themselves,  or  upon  the  possession  of  a  greater  capital 
than  other  people,  or  upon  various  other  things  which  might  be 
enumerated,  they  retain  it  to  themselves  as  an  extra  gain,  over  and 
above  the  general  profits  of  capital,  of  the  nature,  in  some  sort,  of  a 
monopoly  profit.    But  when,  as  in  the  case  which  we  are  more 
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particularly  coiiBidering,  the  advantage  depends  on  the  possession  of 
a  natural  agent  of  peculiar  quality,  as  for  instance  of  more  fertile 
land  than  that  which  determines  the  general  value  of  the  com- 
modity ;  and  when  this  natural  agent  is  not  owned  by  themselves  ; 
the  person  who  does  own  it,  is  able  to  exact  from  them,  in  the  form 
of  rent,  the  whole  extra  gain  derived  from  its  use.  We  are  thus 
brought  by  another  roa4  to  the  Law  of  Rent,  investigated  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Second  Book.  Rent,  we  again  see,  is  the 
difference  between  the  unequal  returns  to  different  parts  of  the 
capital  employed  on  the  soil.  Whatever  surplus  any  portion  of 
agricultural  capital  produces,  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  same 
an^oimt  of  capital  on  the  worst  soil,  or  under  the  most  expenaiye 
mode  of  cultivation,  which  the  existing  demands  of  society  compel 
a  recourse  to  ;  that  surplus  will  naturally  be  paid  as  rent  from  that 
capital,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  employed. 

It  was  long  thought  by  political  economists,  among  the  rest 
even  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  produce  of  land  is  always  at  a  mono- 
poly value,  because  (they  said)  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  it  always  yields  something  further  for  rent.    This  we  now 
see  to  be  erroneous.    A  thing  cannot  be  at  a  monopoly  value,  when 
its  supply  can  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent  if  we  are  only 
willing  to  incur  the  cost.    If  no  more  com  than  the  existing  quantity 
is  grown,  it  is  because  the  value  has  not  risen  high  enough  to  re- 
munerate any  one  for  growing  it.    Any  land  (not  reserved  for  other 
uses,  or  for  pleasure)  which  at  the  existing  price,  and  by  the  exist- 
ing processes,  will  yield  the  ordinary  profit,  is  tolerably  certain, 
unless  some  artificial  hindrance  intervenes,  to  be  cultivated,  although 
nothing  may  be  left  for  rent.    As  long  as  there  is  any  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  which  at  the  existing  price  cannot  be  profitably  culti- 
vated at  all,  there  must  be  some  land  a  little  better,  which  will 
yield  the  ordinary  profit,  but  allow  nothing  for  rent:    and  that 
land,  if  within  the  boundary  of  a  farm,  will  be  cultivated  by  the 
farmer ;    if  not  so,  probably  by  the  proprietor,  or  by  some  other 
person  on  sufferance.    Some  such  land  at  least,  under  cultivation, 
there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be. 

Rent,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  the  cost  of  production  which 
determines  the  value  of  agricultural  produce.  Circumstances  no 
doubt  may  be  conceived  in  which  it  might  do  so,  and  very  largely 
too.  We  can  imagine  a  country  so  fuUy  peopled,  and  with  all  its 
cultivable  soil  so  completely  occupied,  that  to  produce  any  additional 
quantity  would  require  more  labour  than  the  produce  would  feed  : 
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and  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  condition  of  the  whole  world,  or  of 
a  country  debarred  from  foreign  supply,  then,  if  population  con- 
tinued increasing,  both  the  land  and  its  produce  would  really  rise 
to  a  monopoly  or  scarcity  price.  But  this  state  of  things  never  can 
have  really  existed  anywhere,  unless  possibly  in  some  small  island 
cut  ofE  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  what- 
ever that  it  should  exist.  It  certainly  exists  in  no  known  region  at 
present.  Monopoly,  we  have  seen,  can  take  effect  on  value,  only 
through  limitation  of  supply.  In  aU  coimtries  of  any  extent  there 
is  more  cultivable  land  than  is  yet  cultivated ;  and  while  there  is 
any  such  surplus,  it  is  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  that  quality  of  land 
is  concerned,  as  if  there  were  an  infinite  quantity.  What  is  practi- 
cally limited  in  supply  is  only  the  better  qualities ;  and  even  for 
those,  so  much  rent  cannot  be  demanded  as  would  bring  in  the 
competition  of  the  lands  not  yet  in  cultivation  ;  the  rent  of  a  piece 
of  land  must  be  somewhat  less  than  the  whole  excess  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness over  that  of  the  best  land  which  it  is  not  yet  profitable 
to  cultivate ;  that  is,  it  must  be  about  equal  to  the  excess  above 
the  worst  land  which  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate.  The  land  or  the 
capital  most  unfavourably  circumstanced  among  those  actually 
employed,  pays  no  rent ;  and  that  land  or  capital  determines  the 
cost  of  production  which  regulates  the  value  of  the  whole  produce. 
Thus  rent  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  cause  of  value,  but  the 
price  of  the  privilege  which  the  inequality  of  the  returns  to  difEerent 
portions  of  agricultural  produce  confers  on  all  except  the  least 
favoured  portions. 

Rent,  in  short,  merely  equalizes  the  profits  of  different  farming 
capitals,  by  enabling  the  landlord  to  appropriate  all  extra  gains 
occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural  advantages.  If  all  landlords 
were  unanimously  to  forego  their  rent,  they  would  but  transfer  it 
to  the  fanners,  without  benefiting  the  consumer ;  for  the  existing 
price  of  com  would  still  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  pro- 
duction of  part  of  the  existing  supply,  and  if  a  part  obtained  that 
price  the  whole  would  obtain  it.  Rent,  therefore,  unless  artificially 
increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  burthen  on  the  consumer :  it  does 
not  raise  the  price  of  com,  and  is  no  otherwise  a  detriment  to  the 
public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had  retained  it,  or  imposed  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a,  land-tax,  it  would  then  have  been  a 
fimd  applicable  to  general  instead  of  private  advantage. 


I  3.    Agricultural  productions  are  not  the  only  commodities 
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which  have  several  different  costs  of  production  at  once,  and  which, 
in  conseqaence  of  that  difEerence,  and  in  proportion  to  it,  afiord  a 
rent.  Biines  are  also  an  instance.  Almost  all  kinds  of  raw  material 
extracted  from  the  interior  of  the  earth — metal,  coals,  precious 
stones,  &c.,  are  obtained  from  mines  differing  considerably  in 
fertility,  that  is,  yielding  very  different  quantities  of  the  product  to 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  capital.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
an  obvious  question,  why  are  not  the  most  fertile  mines  so  worked 
as  to  supply  the  whole  market  ?  No  such  question  can  arise  aa  to 
land ;  it  being  self-evident,  that  the  most  fertile  lands  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  supply  the  whole  demand  of  a  fuUy-peopled 
country ;  and  even  of  what  they  do  yield,  a  part  is  extorted  from 
them  by  a  labour  and  outlay  as  great  as  that  required  to  grow  the 
same  amount  on  worse  land.  But  it  is  not  so  with  mines ;  at  least, 
not  universally.  There  are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  fr<^m  a  particular  vem,  in  a  given  time,  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  ore,  because  there  is  only  a  limited  surface  of 
the  vein  exposed,  on  which  more  than  a  certain  number  of  labourers 
cannot  be  simultaneously  employed.  But  this  is  not  true  of  all 
mines.  In  colUeries,  for  example,  some  other  cause  of  limitation 
must  be  sought  for.  In  some  instances  the  owners  limit  the  quantity 
raised,  in  order  not  too  rapidly  to  exhaust  the  mine  :  in  others  there 
are  said  to  be  combinations  of  owners,  to  keep  up  a  monopoly  price 
by  limiting  the  production.  Whatever  be  the  causes,  it  is  a  fact  that 
mines  of  different  degrees  of  richness  are  in  operation,  and  since  the 
value  of  the  produce  must  be  proportional  to  the  cost  of  production 
at  the  worst  mine  (fertility  and  situation  taken  together),  it  is  more 
than  proportional  to  that  of  the  best.  All  mines  superior  in  produce 
to  the  worst  actually  worked,  will  yield,  therefore,  a  rent  equal  to 
the  excess.  They  may  yield  more  ;  and  the  worst  mine  may  itself 
yield  a  rent.  Mines  being  comparatively  few,  their  qualities  do  n5t 
graduate  gently  into  one  another,  as  the  qualities  of  land  do  ;  and 
the  demand  may  be  such  as  to  keep  the  value  of  the  produce  con- 
siderably above  the  cost  of  production  at  the  worst  mine  now 
worked,  without  being  sufficient  to  bring  into  operation  a  still  worse. 
During  the  interval,  the  produce  is  really  at  a  scarcity  value. 

Fisheries  are  another  example.  Fisheries  in  the  open  sea  are 
not  appropriated,  but  fisheries  in  lakes  or  rivers  almost  always  are 
so,  and  likewise  oyster-beds  or  other  particular  fishing  grounds^'on 
coasts.  We  may  take  salmon  fisheries  as  an  example  of  the  whole 
class.    Some  rivers  are  far  more  productive  in  salmon  than  others. 
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None,  however,  without  being  exhausted,  can  supply  more  than  a 
very  limited  demand.  The  demand  of  a  country  like  England  can 
only  be  supplied  by  taking  salmon  from  many  different  rivers  of 
unequal  productiveness,  and  the  value  must  be  sufficient  to  repay 
the  cost  of  obtaining  the  fish  from  the  least  productive  of  these.  All 
others,  therefore,  will  if  appropriated  afford  a  rent  equal  to  the 
value  of  their  superiority.  Much  higher  than  this  it  cannot  be,  if 
there  are  salmon  rivers  accessible  which  from  distance  or  inferior 
productiveness  have  not  yet  contributed  to  supply  the  market. 
If  there  are  not,  the  value,  doubtless,  may  rise  to  a  scarcity  rate,  and 
the  worst  fisheries  in  use  may  then  yield  a  considerable  rent. 

Both  in  the  case  of  mines  and  of  fisheries,  the  natural  order  of 
events  is  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  a  new  mine,  or  a 
new  fishery,  of  superior  quality  to  some  of  those  already  in  use.  The 
first  effect  of  such  an  incident  is  an  increase  of  the  supply  ;  which 
of  course  lowers  the  value  to  call  forth  an  increased  demand.  This 
reduced  value  may  be  no  longer  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  worst 
of  «the  existing  mines  or  fisheries,  and  these  may  consequently  be 
abandoned.  If  the  superior  mines  or  fisheries,  with  the  addition  of 
the  one  newly  opened,  produce  as  much  of  the  commodity  as  is 
required  at  the  lower  value  corresponding  to  their  lower  cost  of 
production,  the  fall  of  value  will  be  permanent,  and  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  fall  in  the  rents  of  those  mines  or  fisheries  which  are 
not  abandoned.  In  this  case,  when  things  have  permanently  ad- 
justed themselves,  the  result  wiU  be,  that  the  scale  of  qualities 
which  supply  the  market  will  have  been  cut  short  at  the  lower  end, 
while  a  new  insertion  will  have  been  made  in  the  scale  at  some  point 
higher  up ;  and  the  worst  mine  or  fishery  in  use — the  one  which 
regulates  the  rents  of  the  superior  qualities  and  the  value  of  the 
commodity — will  be  a  mine  or  fishery  of  better  quality  than  that  by 
which  they  were  previously  regulated. 

Land  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  agriculture,  especially  for 
residence ;  and  when  so  used,  yields  a  rent,  determined  by  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  already  laid  down.  The  ground  rent  of  a  ^ 
building,  and  the  rent  of  a  garden  or  park  attached  to  it,  wiU  not  be 
less  than  the  rent  which  the  same  land  would  afford  in  agriculture  : 
but  may  be  greater  than  this  to  an  indefinite  amount ;  the  surplus 
being  either  in  consideration  of  beauty  or  of  convenience,  the  con- 
venience often  consisting  in  superior  facilities  for  pecuniary  gain. 
Sites  of  remarkable  beauty  are  generally  limited  in  supply,  and 
therefore,  if  in  great  demand,  are  at  a  scaidty  value.    Sites  superior 
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only  in  convenience  are  governed  as  to  their  value  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  rent.  The  ground  rent  of  a  house  in  a  small  village  is 
but  little  higher  than  the  rent  of  a  similar  patch  of  ground  in  jbhe 
open  fields  :  but  that  of  a  shop  in  Cheapside  will  exceed  these,  by 
the  whole  amount  at  which  people  estimate  the  superior  facilitiefl 
of  money-making  in  the  more  crowded  place.  The  rents  of  wharfage, 
dock  and  harbour  room,  water-power,  and  many  other  privileges, 
may  be  analysed  on  similar  principles. 

§  4.    Cases  of  extra  profit  analogous  to  rent,  are  more  frequent 
in  the  transactions  of  industry  than  is  sometimes  supposed.    Take 
the  case,  for  example,  of  a  patent,  or  exclusive  privilege  for  the  uae 
of  a  process  by  which  cost  of  production  is  lessened.    If  the  value  of 
the  product  continues  to  be  regulated  by  what  it  costs  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  persist  in  the  old  process,  the  patentee  will  make  an 
extra  profit  equal  to  the  advantage  which  his  process  possesses  over 
theirB.    This  extra  profit  is  essentially  similar  to  rent,  and  some- 
times even  assumes  the  form  of  it ;  the  patentee  allowing  to  other 
producers  the  use  of  his  privilege,*  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
pa3rment.    So  long  as  he,  and  those  whom  he  associates  in  the 
privilege,  do  not  produce  enough  to  supply  the  whole  market,  so 
long  the  original  cost  of  production,  being  the  necessary  condition  of 
producing  a  part,  will  regulate  the  value  of  the  whole ;   and  the 
patentee  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  his  rent  to  a  full  equivalent  for 
the  advantage  which  his  process  gives  him.    In  the  commencement 
indeed  he  will  probably  forego  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  the  sake 
of  underselling  others  :  the  increased  supply  which  he  brings  forward 
will  lower  the  value,  and  make  the  trade  a  bad  one  for  those  who  do 
not  share  in  the  privilege  :  many  of  whom  therefore  will  gradusdly 
retire,  or  restrict  their  operations,  or  enter  into  arrangements  with 
the  patentee  :  as  his  supply  increases  theirs  will  diminish,  the  value 
meanwhile  continuing  slightly  depressed.    But  if  he  stops  short  in 
his  operations  before  the  market  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  new  process, 
things  will  again  adjust  themselves  to  what  was  the  natural  value 
before  the  invention  was  made,  and  the  benefit  of  the  improvement 
will  accrue  solely  to  the  patentee. 

The  extra  gains  which  any  producer  or  dealer  obtains  through 
superior  talents  for  business,  or  superior  business  arrangements, 
are  very  much  of  a  similar  kind.  If  all  his  competitors  had  the 
same  advantages,  and  used  them,  the  benefit  would  be  transferred 
to  their  customers,  through  the  diminished  value  of  the  article : 
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aiy  retains  it  for  himself  because  he  is  able  to  bring  his  commodity 
larket  at  a  lower  c<wt,  while  its  value  is  determined  by  a  higher, 
advantages,  in  fact,  which  one  compedUir  has  over  another,  \f 
iJier  natural  or  acquired,  whether  personal  or  the  result  of  social 
Dgements,  bring  the  commodity,  so  far,  into  the  Third  Claaa,  and 
Dilate  the  possesior  of  the  advantage  to  a  receiver  of  rent. 
;e8  and  profits  represent  the  universal  elements  in  production, 
e  rent  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  difieiential  and  peculiar  : 
difieience  in  favour  of  certain  producers,  or  in  favour  of  pro- 
ion  in  certain  circumstanoes,  being  the  source  of  a  gain,  which, 
igh  not  called  rent  unless  paid  periodically  by  one  person  to 
her,  is  governed  by  laws  entirely  the  same  with  it.    The  price 

for  a  difierential  advantage  in  producing  a  commodity  cannot 
r  into  the  general  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity. 
L  commodity  may  no  doubt,  in  some  contingencies,  yield  a 

even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  ite 
luction  ;  but  only  when  it  is,  for  the  time,  in  the  condition 
iose  commodities  which  are  absolutely  limited  in  supply,  and 
erefore  selling  at  a  scarcity  value  ;  which  never  is,  nor  has  been, 
can  be,  a  pennanent  condition  of  aay  of  the  great  rent-yielding 
moditieB :    unless   through   their  approaching  exhaustion,   if 

are  mineral  products  (coal  for  example),  or  through  an  increase 
opnlatjon,  continuing  after  a  further  increase  of  production 
mes  impossible :  a  contingency,  which  the  almost  inevitable 
resa  of  human  culture  and  improvement  in  the  long  interval! 
h  has  first  to  elapse,  forbids  us  to  consider  as  probable. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  THEORY  OF 'VALUE 

§  1.  We  have  now  attained  a  favourable  point  for  looking 
back,  and  taking  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  space  which  we  have 
traversed  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  Book.  The 
following  are  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  Value,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  ascertained  them. 

I.  Value  is  a  relative  term.  The  value  of  a  thing  means  the 
quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or  of  things  in  general,  which  it 
exchanges  for.  The  values  of  all  things  can  never,  therefore,  rise 
or  fall  simultaneously.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise 
or  a  general  fall  of  values.  Every  rise  of  value  supposes  a  fall, 
and  every  fall  a  rise.  | 

II.  The  temporary  or  Market  Value  of  a  thing  depends  on  the 
demand  and  supply  ;  rising  as  the  demand  rises,  and  falling  as  the 
supply  rises.  The  demand,  however,  varies  with  the  value,  being 
generally  greater  when  the  thing  is  cheap  than  when,  it  is  dear ; 
and  the  value  always  adjusts  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  demand 
is  equal  to  the  supply. 

III.  Besides  their  temporary  value,  things  have  also  a  permanent, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  a  Natural  Value,  to  which  the  market  value, 
after  every  variation,  always  tends  to  return  ;  and  the  oscillations 
compensate  for  one  another,  so  that,  on  the  average,  commodities 
e^cchange  at  about  their  natural  value. 

IV.  The  natural  value  of  some  things  is  a  scarcity  value ;  but 
most  things  naturally  exchange  for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their 
cost  of  production,  or  at  what  may  be  termed  their  Cost  Value. 

V.  The  things  which  are  naturaDy  and  permanently  at  a  scarcity 
value  are  those  of  which  the  supply  cannot  be  increased  at  ail, 
or  not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the  demand  which  would 
exist  for  them  at  their  cost  value. 

VI.  A   monopoly  value   means   a  scarcity  value.    Monopoly 
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it  give  a  value  to  anything  except  through  a  limitatioa  of  the 

y- 

[I.  Every  commodity  of  which  the  supply  can  be  indefinitely 
ised  by  labour  and  capital,  exchanges  for  other  things  pro- 
)Dally  to  the  cost  necessary  for  producing  and  bringing  to 
Et  the  most  costly  portion  of  the  supply  required.  The 
al  value  is  synonymous  with  the  Coat  Value ;  and  the  cost, 
of  a  thing  means  the  coat  value  of  the  most  costly  portion 

III.  Coat  of  PioductJon  conaists  of  several  elementa,  some 
hich  are  constant  and  universal,  others  occasional.  The 
isal  elements  of  cost  of  production  are,  the  wages  of  the 
I,  and  the  profits  of  the  capital  The  occasional  elements 
Lxes,  and  any  extra  cost  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  value  of  some 
e  requisites. 

K..  Rent  is  not  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
lodity  which  yields  it ;  except  in  the  cases  (rather  conceivable 
actually  existing)  in  which  it  results  from,  and  represents,  a 
ity  value.  But  when  land  capable  of  yielding  rent  in  agriculture 
plied  to  some  other  purpose,  the  rent  which  it  would  have 
»1  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity 
1  it  is  employed  to  produce, 

.  Omitting  the  occasional  elements ;  things  which  admit  of 
inite  increase,  naturally  and  permanently  exchange  for  each 
'  according  to  the  comparative  amount  of  wages  which  must 
kid  for  producing  them,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  proSts 
1  must  be  obtained  by  the  capitalists  who  pay  those  wages. 
J,  The  comparative  amount  of  wages  does  not  depend  on 
wages  are  in  themselves.  High  wages  do  not  make  high 
IB,  nc«  low  wages  low  values.  The  comparative  amount  of 
a  depends  partly  on  the  comparative  quantities  of  labour 
red,  and  partiy  on  the  comparative  rates  of  ita  remuneration. 
JI.  So,  the  comparative  rate  of  profits  does  not  depend  on 
;  profits  are  in  themselves ;  nor  do  high  or  low  profits  make 
or  low  values.  It  depends  partly  on  the  comparative  lengths 
me  during  which  the  capital  is  employed,  and  partiy  on  the 
larative  rate  of  profits  in  difierent  employments. 
JIL  If  two  thin^  are  made  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour, 
that  labour  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wages  of  the 
irer  have  to  be  advanced  for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the 
re  of  the  employment  does  not  require  that  there  be  a  permanent 
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difierence  in  their  rate  of  profit ;  then,  whether  wages  and  profits 
be  high  or  low,  and  whether  the  quantity  of  labour  expended  be 
much  or  little,  these  two  things  will,  on  the  average,  exchange  for 
one  another. 

XIV.  If  one  of  two  things  commands,  on  the  average,  a  greater 
value  t^han  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  that  it  requires  for  its 
production  either  a  greater  quantity  of  labour,  or  a  kind  of  labour 
permanently  paid  at  a  higher  rate ;  or  that  the  capital,  or  part  of 
the  capital,  which  supports  that  labour,  must  be  advanced  for  a 
longer  period ;  or  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended  with  some 
circumstance  which  requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  permanently 
higher  rate  of  profit. 

XY.  Of  these  elements,  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  the 
production  is  the  most  important :  the  effect  of  the  others  is  smaller, 
though  none  of  them  are  insignificant. 

XYI.  The  lower  profits  are,  the  less  important  become  the 
minor  elements  of  cost  of  production,  and  the  less  do  commodities 
deviate  from  a  value  proportioned  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  labour  required  for  their  production. 

XVII.  But  every  faU  of  profits  lowers,  in  some  degree,  the 
cost  value  of  things  made  with  much  or  durable  machinery,  and 
raises  that  of  things  made  by  hand  ;  and  every  rise  of  profits  does 
the  reverse. 

§  2.  Such  is  the  general  theory  of  Exchange  Value.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  this  theory  contemplates  a 
system  of  production  carried  on  by  capitalists  for  profit,  and  not 
by  labourers  for  subsistence.  In  proportion  as  we  admit  this 
last  supposition — and  in  most  countries  we  must  admit  it,  at  least 
in  respect  of  agricultural  produce,  to  a  very  great  extent — such  ' 
of  the  preceding  theorems  as  relate  to  the  dependence  of  value  on 
cost  of  production  will  require  modification.  Those  theorems  are  all 
grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the  producer's  object  and  aim  is 
to  derive  a  profit  from  his  capital.  This  granted,  it  follows  that  he 
must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  which  will  afford  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  exchange  for  other  commodities 
at  its  cost  value.  But  the  peasant  proprietor,  the  metayer,  and 
even  the  peasant-farmer  or  aUotment-holder — the  labourer,  under 
whatever  name,  producing  on  his  own  account — is  seeking,  not  an 
investment  for  his  little  capital,  but  an  advantageous  employment 
for  his  time  and  labour.    His  disbursements,  beyond  his  own 
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Bnance  and  that  of  hii  family,  are  so  amall,  (hat  neariy  tiie 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  produce  are  wages  of  labour. 

he  and  his  family  have  been  fed  from  the  produce  of  the 
(and  perhaps  clothed  with  materials  grown  thereon,  and 
Eactured  in  the  family)  he  may,  in  respect  of  the  supplementary 
leration  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  prodnoe.  be 
ired  to  those  labourers  who,  deriving  their  subsistence  from 
lependent  source,  can  afford  to  sell  their  labour  at  any  price 
is  to  their  minds  worth  the  exertion,  A  peasant,  who  supports 
If  and  his  family  with  one  portion  of  his  produce,  will  often 
le  remainder  very  much  below  what  would  be  its  cost  value 
I  capitalist, 
lere  is,  however,  even  in  this  case,  a  minimum,  or  inferioi 

of  value.  The  produce  which  he  carries  to  market,  must 
in  to  him  the  value  of  all  necessaries  which  he  is  compelled 
rchase ;  and  it  must  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent.  Rent,  under 
nt  cultivation,  is  not  governed  by  the  principles  set  forth  in 
liapters  immediately  preceding,  but  is  either  determined  by 
n,  as  in  the  case  of  metayers,  or,  if  fixed  by  oompetition, 
ds  on  the  ratio  of  population  to  land.  Rent,  therefore,  in 
ase,  is  an  element  of  cost  of  production.  The  peaauit  must 
until  he  has  cleared  his  rent  and  the  price  of  all  purchased 
lariee.  After  this,  he  will  go  on  working  only  if  he  can  sell 
'oduce  for  such  a  price  aa  will  overcome  his  aversion  to  labour, 
te  tT)ininiBm  just  mentioned  is  what  the  peasant  must  obtain 
change  for  the  whole  of  his  surplus  produce.  But  inasmuch 
s  surplus  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  may  be  either  greater 
s  according  to  the  degree  of  his  industry,  a  Tninimyfin  value 
e  whole  of  it  does  not  give  any  minimum  value  for  a  definite 
ity  of  the  commodity.  In  this  state  of  things,  therefore,  it 
udly  be  said  that  the  value  depends  at  all  on  cost  of  production, 
tends  entirely  on  demand  and  supply,  that  is,  on  the  proportion 
en  the  quantity  of  surplus  food  which  the  peasants  choose 
Mluce,  and  the  numbers  of  the  non-agricultural,  or  rather  of 
on-peasant  population.  If  the  buying  class  were  numerous 
tie  growing  clan  lasy,  food  might  be  pennanentiy  at  a  scarcity 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  case  has  anywhere  a  real  existence. 
)  growing  class  is  energetic  and  industrious,  and  the  buyers 
bod  will  be  extremely  cheap.     This  also  is  a  rare  case,  though 

parts  of  France  perhaps  approximate  to  it.     The  conunOB 
are,  «ther  that,  as  in  Ireland  until  lately,  tiie  peasant  class 
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is  indolent  and  the  buyeis  few,  or  the  peasants  industrious  and  the 
town  population  numerous  and  opulent,,  as  in  Belgium,  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  parts  of  Germany.  The  price  of  the  produce  will 
adjust  itself  to  these  varieties  of  circumstances  unless  modified,  as 
in  many  cases  it  is,  by  the  competition  of  producers  who  are  not 
peasants,  oi  by  the  prices  of  foreign  markets. 

»  • 

§  3.  Another  anomalous  case  is  that  of  slave-grown  produce : 
which  presents,  however,  by  no  means  the  same  degree  of  complica- 
tion. The  slave-owner  is  a  capitalist,  and  his  inducement  to 
production  consists  in  a  profit  on  his  capital  This  profit  must 
amount  to  the  ordinary  rate.  In  respect  to  his  expenses,  he  is  in 
the  same  position  as  if  his  slaves  were  free  labourers  working  with 
their  present  efficiency,  and  were  hired  with  wages  equal  to  their 
present  cost.  If  the  cost  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the  work  done, 
than  tiie  wages  of  free  labour  would  be,  so  much  the  greater  are  his 
profits  :  but  if  all  other  producers  in  the  country  possess  the  same 
advantage,  the  values  of  commodities  will  not  be  at  all  afEected  by 
it.  The  only  case  in  which  they  can  be  affected,  is  when  the  privilege 
of  cheap  labour  is  confined  to  particular  branches  of  production, 
free  labourers  at  proportionally  higher  wages  being  employed  in  the 
rtenainder.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  of  permanent  inequality 
between  the  wages  of  different  employments,  prices  and  values 
receive  the  impress  of  the  inequaUty.  Slave-grown  will  exchange 
for  non-filave-grown  conmioditieB  in  a  less  ratio  than  that  of  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  for  their  production;  the  value  of 
tho  former  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater,  than  if  slavery  did 
not  exist. 

The  further  adaptation  of  the  theory  of  value  to  the  varieties 
of  existing  or  possible  industrial  systems  may  be  left  with  great 
advantage  to  the  intelligent  reader.  It  is  well  said  by  Monteequieu, 
''  H  ne  faut  pas  toujours  tellement  ipuiser  un  sujet,  qu'on  ne  laisse 
rien  k  faire  au  lecteur.  H  ne  s'agit  pas  de  fatre  lire,  mais  de  faire 
penser."  * 

*  EsprUde$L(n8t)iy.jA.adfinem.    [See Appendix 8.    TheThtoryofVtUHe.} 


(  1,  Havino  proceeded  thus  far  in  ascertaining  the  generni 
3  of  Value,  without  introducing  the  idea  of  Uoney  (except 
laionally  for  illustration,]  it  is  time  that  we  ehould  now  superadd 
:  idea,  and  considei  in  what  manner  the  principles  of  the  mutual 
rchange  of  commodities  are  affected  hj  the  use  of  what  is  termed 
edium  of  Exchange. 

[n  order  to  understand  the  manifold  functions  of  a  Circulatiug 
iium,  theie  is  no  bettei  way  than  to  consider  what  are  the 
.cipal  incoDveniencea  which  we  should  experience  if  we  had  not 
1  a  aedium.  The  first  and  most  obvious  would  be  the  want  of  ^ 
}mmon  measure  foi  values  of  different  sorts.  If  a  tailor  had 
'  coats,  and  wanted  to  buy  bread  or  a  horse,  it  would  be  very 
iblesome  to  ascertain  how  much  bread  he  ought  to  obtain  for 
lat,  or  how  many  coats  he  should  give  for  a  horse.  The  calcu- 
>n  must  be  recommenced  on  different  data,  every  time  he 
«red  his  coato  for  a  diSerent  kind  of  article ;  and  there  could  be 
current  price,  or  regular  quotations  of  value.  Whereas  now 
I  thing  has  a  current  price  in  money,  and  he  gets  over  all 
Bulties  by  rKkoning  his  coat  at  41.  or  6f.,  and  a  four-pouod 
at  6d.  or  Id.  As  it  is  much  easier  to  compare  different  lengths 
ixpressing  them  in  a  conmion  language  of  feet  and  inches,  so  it 
luch  eosieT  to  compare  values  by  means  of  a  conunon  language 
■ounds,  ahillings,  and  pence.  In  no  other  way  can  values  be 
nged  one  above  another  in  a  scale ;  in  no  other  can  a  person 
reniently  calculate  the  sum  of  his  possessions ;  and  it  is  easier  to 
rtain  and  remember  the  relations  of  many  tbinfp  to  one  thin^ 
I  their  innumerable  crosB  relations  with  one  another.  This 
mtage  of  having  a  common  language  in  which  values  may  be 
'eased,  is,  even  by  itself,  so  important,  that  some  such  mode  of 
fssing  and  computing  them  would  probably  be  used  orec  if  a 
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pound  or  a  shilling  did  not  express  any  real  thing,  but  a  mere  unit 
of  calculation.  It  is  said  that  there  are  African  tribes  in  which  this 
somewhat  artificial  contrivance  actually  prevails.  They  calculate 
the  value  of  things  in  a  sort  of  money  of  account,  caUed  macutes. 
They  say  one  thing  is  worth  ten  macutes,  another  fifteen,  another 
twenty.*  There  is  no  real  thing  called  a  macute  :  it  is  a  conventional 
unit,  for  the  more  convenient  comparison  of  things  with  one  another. 
This  advantage,  however,  forms  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  economical  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  money.  The 
inconveniences  of  barter  are  so  great,  that  without  some  more 
commodious  means  of  effecting  exchanges,  the  division  of  employ- 
"l  ments  could  hardly  have  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent. 
A  tailor,  who  had  nothing  but  coats,  might  st€krve  before  he  could 
find  any  person  having  bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat :  besides, 
he  would  not  want  as  much  bread  at  a  time  as  would  be  worth  a 
coat,  and  the  coat  could  not  be  divided.  Every  person,  therefore, 
would  at  all  times  hasten  to  dispose  of  his  commodity  in  exchange 
for  any^!hing  which,  though  it  might  not  be  fitted  to  his  own  im- 
mediate wants,  was  in  great  and  general  demand,  and  eaaily  divisible, 
so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  being  able  to  purchase  with  it  whatever 
was  offered  for  sale.  The  primary  necessaries  of  life  possess  these 
properties  in  a  high  degree.  Bread  is  extremely  divisible,  and  an 
object  of  universal  desire.  Still,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  re- 
quired :  for,  of  food,  unless  in  expectation  of  a  scarcity,  no  one 
wishes  to  possess  more  at  once,  than  is  wanted  for  immediate 
consumption ;  so  that  a  person  is  never  sure  of  finding  an  immediate 
purchaser  for  articles  of  food ;  and  unless  soon  disposed  of,  most  of 
them  perish.  The  thing  which  people  would  select  to  keep  by 
them  for  making  purchases,  must  be  one  which,  besides  being 
divisible  and  generally  desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping. 
This  reduces  the  choice  to  a  small  number  of  articles. 

§  2.  By  a  tacit  concurrence,  almost  all  nations,  at  a  very  early 
period,  fixed  upon  certain  metals,  and  especially  gold  and  silver, 
to  serve  this  purpose.  No  other  substances  unite  the  necessary 
qualities  in  so  great  a  degree,  with  so  many  subordinate  advantages. 
Next  to  food  and  clothing,  and  in  some  climates  even  before  clothing, 
the  strongest  inclination  in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  for  personal 
ornament,  and  for  the  kind  of  distinction  which  is  obtained  by 
rarity   or   costliness'  in   such   ornaments.    After   the   immediate 

*  MonteBquieu,  E&prit  des  Lois,  liv.  xxii.  oh.  8. 
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eesities  of  life  wei«  satisfied,  every  one  was  eager  to  accumulate 
Teat  a  store  as  possible  of  things  at  once  costly  and  oinajuental ; 
ch  were  chiefly  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  These  were  the  things 
ch  it  most  pleased  every  one  to  possess,  and  which  there  was 
it  certainty  of  finding  others  willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for 

kind  of  produce.  They  were  among  the  most  imperishable  of  all 
stances.  They  were  also  portable,  and  containing  great  value 
mall  bulk,  were  easily  hid ;  a  consideration  of  much  importance 
m  age  of  insecurity.  Jewels  are  inlenor  to  gold  and  silver  in  the 
lity  of  divisibility ;  aud  are  of  very  various  qualities,  not  to  be 
iirately  discriminated  without  great  trouble.  Qold  and  silver  are 
nently  divisible,  and  when  pure,  always  of  the  same  quality ;  and 
ir  purity  may  be  ascertained  and  certified  by  a  pubUc  authority. 
Accordingly,  though  furs  have  been  employed  as  money  in  some 
ntries,  cattle  in  others,  in  Chinese  Tartary  cubes  of  tea  closely 
»ed  together,  the  shells  called  cowries  on  the  coast  of  Western 
ica,  and  in  Abyssinia  at  this  day  blocks  of  rock  salt ;  though 
Q  of  metals,  the  less  costly  have  sometimes  been  diosen,  as  iron 
jscednmon  from  on  ascetic  poUcy,  copper  in  the  early  Roman 
iblic  from  t^e  poverty  of  the  people  ;  gold  and  silver  have  been 
erally  preferred  by  nations  which  were  able  to  obtun  them, 
ler  by  industry,  commerce,  or  conquest.  To  the  qualities  which 
;inaUy  recommended  them,  another  came  to  be  added,  the 
tortance  of  which  only  unfolded  itself  by  degrees.  Of  all  com- 
iities  they  are  among  the  least  influenced  by  any  of  the  causes 
ch  produce  fluctuations  of  value.  No  commodity  is  quite 
:  from  such  fluctuations.     Gold  and  silver  have  sustained,  since 

beginning  of  history,  one  great  permanent  alteration  of  value, 
n  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines ;  and  some  temporary 
iations,  such  as  that  which,  in  the  last  great  war,^  was  produced 
the  absorption  of  the  metals  in  hoards,  and  in  the  mihtary  chests 
he  immense  armies  constantly  in  the  field.     In  the  present  age 

opening  of  new  sources  of  supply,  so  abundant  as  the  Ural 
mtains,  California,  and  Australia,^  may  be  the  commencement 
another  period  of  decline,  on  the  limits  of  which  it  would  be 
leas  at  present  to  speculate.  But  on  the  whole,  no  commodities 
BO  little  exposed  to  causes  of  variation.  They  fluctuate  leas  Utan 
oet  any  other  things  in  thrar  cost  of  production.    And  from 

[/.(.  Um  NspoleoDio  war.] 
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Hbeir  durability,  the  total  quantity  in  existence  is  at  all  times  so 
great  in  proportion  to  the  annual  supply,  that  the  effect  on  value 
even  of  a  change  in  the  cost  of  production  is  not  sudden  :  a  very 
long  time  being  required  to  diminish  materially  the  quantity  in 
existence,  and  even  to  increase  it  very  greatly  not  being  a  rapid 
process.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  are  more  fit  than  any  other 
commodity  to  be  the  subject  of  engagements  for  receiving  or  paying 
a  given  quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If  the  engagement  were 
made  in  com,  a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the  burthen  of  the 
payment  in  one  year  to  fourfold  what  was  intended,  or  an  exuberant 
harvest  sink  it  in  another  to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth, 
some  manufacturing  invention  might  permanently  reduce  the 
payment  to  a  tenth  of  its  original  value.  8uch  things  have  occurred 
even  in  the  case  of  payments  stipulated  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  the 
great  faU  of  their  value  after  the  discovery  of  America,  is,  as  yet,^ 
the  only  authenticated  instance ;  and  in  this  case  the  change  was 
extremely  gradual,  being  spread  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

When  gold  and  silver  had  become  virtually  a  medium  of  exchange, 
by  becoming  the  things  for  which  people  generally  sold,  and  with 
which  they  generally  bought,  whatever  they  had  to  sell  or  to  buy ; 
the  contrivance  of  coining  obviously  suggested  itselL  By  this 
process  the  metal  was  divided  into  convenient  portions,  of  any 
degree  of  smallness,  and  bearing  a  recognised  proportion  to  one 
another ;  and  the  trouble  was  saved  of  weighing  and  assaying  at 
every  change  of  possessors,  an  inconvenience  which  on  the  occasion 
of  small  purchases  wo\ild  soon  have  become  insupportable.  Grovem- 
ments  found  it  their  interest  to  take  the  operation  into  their  own 
hands,  and  to  interdict  all  coining  by  private  persons ;  indeed, 
their  guarantee  was  often  the  only  one  which  would  have  been 
relied  on,  a  reliance  however  which  very  often  it  ill  deserved; 
profligate  governments  having  until  a  very  modem  period  seldom 
scrupled,  for  the  sake  of  robbing  their  creditors,  to  confer  on  all 
other  debtors  a  licence  to  rob  theirs,  by  the  shaUow  and  impudent 
artifice  of  lowering  the  standard ;  that  least  covert  of  all  modes  of 
knavery,  which  consLsts  in  calling  a  shilling  a  pound,  that  a  debt  of 
one  hundred  pounds  may  be  cancelled  by  the  payment  of  a  hundred 
shillingB.  It  wo\ild  have  been  as  simple  a  plan,  and  wotdd  have 
answered  the  purpose  as  well,  to  have  enacted  that  **  a  hundred  " 
should  always  be  interpreted  to  mean  five,  which  would  have 
effected  the  same  reduction  in  all  pecuniary  contracts,  and  woidd 

1  [«  As  yet "  added  in  2nd  ed.  (1840).] 
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lave  Ihwd  at  all  more  Bhameleas.  Such  atrokes  of  policy  have  not 
Uy  ceased  to  be  leconunended,  but  they  Iiave  ceased  to  b« 
tUed ;  except  oooaBionally  througK  the  medium  of  pap» 
ey,  in  which  case  tlie  character  of  the  transaction,  from  the 
ter  ohaourity  of  the  subject,  ia  a  little  leas  barefaced. 

3.  Money,  when  its  nae  baa  grown  habitual,  is  the  medium 
ugh  which  die  incomea  of  the  different  members  of  the  com- 
ity are  distributed  to  them,  and  tlie  measure  by  which  they 
uate  their  poesessioiis.  As  it  is  always  by  means  of  money  that- 
ile  provide  for  tfadr  different  neceseitdeB,  there  grows  up  in  their 
is  a  powerful  associatioa  leading  them  to  regard  money  as  wealth< 
more  peculiar  sense  than  any  other  article ;  and  even  those  who 

their  lives  in  the  production  of  the  most  useful  objects,  acquire 
habit  of  regarding  those  objects  as  chiefly  important  by  their 
city  of  being  exchanged  for  money.  A  person  who  parts  with 
ey  to  obtain  commodities,  unless  he  intends  to  sell  them,  appears 
le  imagination  to  be  making  a  worse  ba^un  than  a  peiaon  who. 
B  with  commodities  to  get  money ;  tiie  one  seems  to  be  spending 
aeans,  the  other  adding  to  them.  lUueions  which,  though  now  in 
i  measure  dispelled,  were  long  powerful  enough  to  ovumaster  the 
1  of  every  politician,  both  speculative  and  practical,  in  Bunqte. 
t  must  be  evident,  however,  that  the  mere  introduction  of  a 
icular  mode  of  exchanging  things  for  one  another  by  fiist 
longing  a  thing  for  money,  and  then  ezchan^ng  the  money 
Mtmething  else,  makes  no  difference  in  the  essential  oharaoter 
ransactiona.  It  is  not  with  money  that  things  ace  really  pur- 
ed.  Nobody's  income  (except  that  of  the  gtAd  or  silver  miner) 
uived  from  the  precious  metals.  The  pounds  or  shillings  which 
irson  receives  weekly  or  yearly,  are  not  what  coostitutes  his 
me ;  they  are  a  sort  of  tickets  or  orders  which  he  can  present 
payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases,  and  which  entitie  him  to 
ive  a  certain  value  of  any  commodity  that  he  makes  choice  of, 

farmer  pays  his  labourers  and  his  landlord  in  these  tickets,. 
1m  most  conveniMit  plan  for  himself  and  them ;  but  their 
income  is  their  shsce  of  his  com,  oattie,  and  hay,  and  it  makes 
nsential  difference  whether  he  distributes  it  to  them  directiy, 
Hia  it  for  tiiem  and  gives  them  the  price  ;  but  as  they  would  have 
bQ  it  for  money  if  he  did  not,  and  as  he  is  a  seller  at  any  rate, 
3st  suits  the  purposes  of  all,  that  he  should  sell  their  share  along 
I  his  own,  and  leave  the  labourers  more  leisure  for  work  and  thA 
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landlord  for  being  idle.  The  capitalists,  except  those  who  are 
producers  of  the  precious  metals,  derive  no  part  of  their  income  from 
those  metals,  since  they  only  get  them  by  buying  them  with  their 
own  produce :  while  all  other  persons  have  their  incomes  paid  to 
them  by  the  capitalists,  or  by  those  who  have  received  payment  from 
the  capitalists ;  and  as  the  capitalists  have  nothing,  from  the  first, 
except  their  produce,  it  is  that  and  nothing  else  which  supplies  all 
incomes  furnished  by  them.  There  cannot,  in  short,  be  intrinsically 
a  more  insignificant  thing,  in  the  economy  of  society,  than  money ; 
except  in  the  character  of  a  contrivance  for  sparing  time  and  labour. 
It  is  a  machine  for  doing'  quickly  and  commodiously ,  what  would  be 
done,  though  less  quickly  and  commodiously,  without  it :  and  like 
many  other  kinds  of  machinery,  it  only  exerts  a  distinct  and 
independent  influence  of  its  own  when  it  gets  out  of  order. 

The  introduction  of  money  does  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  any  of  the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  reasons  which  make  the  temporary  or  market  value  of  things 
depend  on  the  demand  and  supply,  and  their  average  and  permanent 
values  upon  their  cost  of  production,  are  as  applicable  to  a  money 
system  as  to  a  system  of  barter.  Things  which  by  barter  would 
exchange  for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  sell  for  an  equal 
amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchange  for  one  another  still,  though 
the  process  of  exchanging  them  will  consist  of  two  operations 
instead  of  only  one.  The  relations  of  commodities  to  one  another 
remain  unaltered  by  money :  the  only  new  relation  introduced  is 
their  relation  to  money  itself ;  how  much  or  how  little  money  they 
will  exchange  for ;  in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money 
itself  is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  difficulty, 
when  the  illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused  money  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  peculiar  thing,  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  other 
things.  Money  is  a  commodi^,  and  its  value  is  determined  like 
that  of  other  commodities,  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply, 
permanently  and  on  the  average  by  cost  of  production.  The 
illustration  of  these  principles,  considered  in  their  application  to 
money,  must  be  given  in  some  detail,  on  account  of  the  confusion 
which,  in  minds  not  scientifically  instructed  on  the  subject,  envelope.s 
the  whole  matter;  partly  from  a  lingering  remnant  of  the  mis- 
leading associations,  and  partly  from  the  mass  of  vapoury  and 
baseless  speculation  with  which  this,  more  than  any  other  topic 
of  political  economy,  has  in  latter  times  become  surrounded.  I 
shall  therefore  treat  of  the  Value  of  Money  in  a  chapter  apart. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FEB  VALUE  OF  HONEY,    A8  DEPENDENT  ON  DEMAND  AND  BUPFU 

I  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  very  outset  of  the  Bubjeot 
bave  to  clear  from  out  path  a  formidable  ambiguity  of  language 
I  Value  of  Money  is  to  appearance  an  ezpreeeion  as  precise,  w 
I  from  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  as  any  in  science.  Tb) 
le  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  for :  the  value  of  monej 
'hat  money  will  exchange  for ;  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
irices  are  low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other  things,  and  is  ol 
1  value  ;  if  prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other  things,  and 
i  low  v^ue.  The  value  of  money  is  inversely  as  genera)  prices : 
ng  as  they  rise,  and  rising  aa  they  fall. 

But  unhappily  the  same  phrase  is  also  employed,  in  the  current 
^age  of  commerce,  in  a  very  different  sense.  Money,  which  il 
commonly  understood  as  the  synonym  of  wealth,  is  more 
icially  the  term  in  use  to  denote  it  when  it  is  the  snbject  ol 
rowing.  When  one  person  lends  to  another,  as  well  as  when 
lays  wages  or  rent  to  another,  what  he  transfers  is  not  the  men 
ley,  but  a  right  to  a  certain  value  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
M  selected  at  pleasure ;  the  lender  having  ftrst  bought  thic 
t  by  giving  for  it  a  portion  of  his  capital.  What  he  reallji 
Is  is  so  much  capital ;  money  is  the  mere  instrument  of  transfer, 

the  capital  usually  passes  from  the  lender  to  the  receiver  through 
means  either  of  money,  or  of  an  order  to  receive  money,  and  at 

rate  it  is  in  money  that  the  capital  is  computed  and  estimated. 
ice,  borrowing  capital  is  uniTersally  called  borrowing  money ; 
loan  market  is  called  the  money  market :  those  who  have  theil 
ital  disposable  for  investment  on  loan  are  called  the  monied 
s ;  and  the  equivalent  given  for  the  use  of  capital,  or  in  othei 
ds,  interest,  is  not  only  called  the  interest  of  money,  but,  by  a 
laer  perversion  of  terms,  the  value  of  money.  This  misapplication 
angnage.  asaisted  by  some  fallacious  appearances  which  we 
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shall  notice  and  clear  up  hereafter,*  has  created  a  general  notion 
among  persons  in  business,  tiiat  the  Value  of  Money,  meaning  the 
rate  of  interest,  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Value  of  Money 
in  its  proper  sense,  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  circulating 
medium.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  before  long :  at  present 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  by  Value  I  shall  always  mean  Exchange 
Value,  and  by  money  the  medium  of  exchange,  not  the  capital 
which  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  that  medium. 

:  §  2.  The  value  or  purchasing  power  of  money  depends,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  demand  and  supply.  But  demand  and  supply, 
^^  in  relation  to  money,  present  themselves  in  a  somewhat  different 
^hape  from  the  demand  and  supply  of  other  things. 

The  supply  of  a  commodity  means  the  quantity  offered  for  sale, 
it  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  offering  money  for  sale.  People  are 
not  usually  said  to  buy  or  sell  money.  This,  however,  is  merely 
fijk  accident  of  language.  In  point  of  fact,  money  is  bought  and 
sold  like  other  things,  whenever  other  things  are  bought  and  sold 
for  money.  Whoever  sells  com,  or  tallow,  or  cotton,  buys  money. 
•Whoever  buys  bread,  or  wine,  or  clothes,  sells  money  to  the  dealer 
in  those  articles.  The  money  with  which  people  are  offering  to 
buy  is  money  offered  for  side.  The  supply  of  money,  then,  is  the 
quantity  of  it  which  people  are  wanting  to  lay  out ;  that  is,  all  the 
money  they  have  in  their  possession,  except  what  they  are  hoarding. 
Or  at  least  keeping  by  them  as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies. 
The  supply  of  money,  in  short,  is  all  the  money  in  ciroulation  at  the 
time. 

The  demand  for  money,  again,  consists  of  all  the  goods  offered 
for  sale.  Every  seller  of  goods  is  a  buyer  of  money,  and  the  goods 
he  brings  with  him  constitute  his  demand.  The  demand  for  money 
differs  from  the  demand  for  other  things  in  this,  that  it  is  linuted 
only  by  the  means  of  the  purchaser.  The  demand  for  other  things 
is  for  so  much  and  no  more ;  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  as 
much  money  as  can  be  got.  Persons  may  indeed  refuse  to  sell, 
and  withdraw  their  goods  from  the  market,  if  they  cannot  get  for 
them  what  they  consider  a  sufficient  price.  But  this  is  only  when 
they  think  that  the  price  will  rise,  and  that  they  shall  get  more  money 
by  waiting.  If  they  thought  tiie  low  price  likely  to  be  permanent, 
they  would  take  what  they  could  get.  It  is  always  a  sine  qud  non 
with  a  dealer  to  dispose  of  his  goods. 

*  Infra,  ohap.  xziiL 
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I  tlie  whole  of  the  goods  in  the  market  compoee  the  demand 
one^,  so  the  whole  of  the  money  constitutes  the  demand  for 
.  The  money  and  the  goods  are  seeking  each  other  foi  the 
ise  of  b^ug  exchanged.  They  are  reciprocally  supply  and 
nd  to  one  another.  It  is  indifferent  whether,  in  characterizing 
henomena,  we  speak  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  goods,  or 
ipply  and  the  demand  of  money.    They  are  equivalent  expres- 

e  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  this  proposition  more  fully.  And 
ing  this,  the  reader  will  remark  a  great  difference  between 
lass  of  questions  which  now  occupy  us,  and  those  which  we 
susly  had  under  discusaion  respecting  Values.  In  considering 
:,  we  were  only  coocemed  with  causes  which  act«d  upon 
mlar  commodities  apart  from  the  rest.  Causes  which  afiect 
mmodities  alike  do  not  act  iqton  values.  But  in  considering 
elation  between  goods  and  money,  it  is  with  the  causes  that 
te  upon  all  goods  whatever  that  we  are  spedally  concerned, 
re  comparing  goods  of  all  sorts  on  one  side,  witii  money  on  thej 
side,  as  things  to  be  exchanged  against  each  other.  / 

ippose,  everything  else  being  the  same,  that  there  is  an  increase 
e  quantity  of  money,  say  by  the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  in  a 
,  with  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver.  When  he  commences 
iding  it  (for  this  question  it  matters  not  whether  productively 
[productively),  he  adds  to  the  supply  of  money,  and,  by  the 

act,  to  the  demand  for  goods.  Doubtless  he  adjs,  in  the  first 
ice,  to  the  demand  only  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  namely, 

which  he  selects  foi  purchase;  be  will  immediately  raise 
rice  of  those,  and  so  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned,  of  those 
If  he  spends  his  funds  in  giving  entertainments,  he  will  raise 
irices  of  food  and  wine.  If  he  expends  them  in  establishing 
uufactory,  he  will  raise  the  prices  of  labour  and  materials. 
it  the  higher  prices,  more  money  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
B  of  these  difEerent  articles ;  and  they,  whether  labourers  or 
rs,  having  more  money  to  lay  out,  will  create  an  increased 
nd  for  all  the  things  which  they  are  accustomed  to  purchase : 

accordingly  will  rise  in  price,  and  bo  on  until  the  rise  has 
ed  everything,  I  say  everything,  though  it  is  of  course 
ble  that  the  influx  of  money  might  take  place  through  the 
urn  of  some  new  class  of  consumers,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
the  proportions  of  different  classes  of  consumers  to  one  another, 
at  a  greater  share  of  the  national  income  than  before  would 
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thenceforth  be  expended  in  some  articles,  and  a  smaller  in  others  ; 
exactly  as  if  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  tastes  and  wants  of  the 
community.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  imtil  production  had 
accommodated  itself  to  this  change  in  the  comparative  demand 
for  different  things,  there  would  be  a  real  alteration  in  values,  and 
some  things  would  rise  in  price  more  than  others,  while  some  perhaps 
would  not  rise  at  all.  These  effects,  however,  would  evidently 
proceed,  not  from  the  mere  increase  of  money,  but  from  accessory 
circumstances  attending  it.  We  are  now  only  called  upon  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  money,  considered 
by  itself.  Supposing  the  money  in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  be 
increased,  the  wants  and  inclinations  of  the  community  collectively 
in  respect  to  consumption  remaining  exactly  the  same ;  the  increase 
of  demand  would  reach  all  things  equally,  and  there  would  be  an 
universal  rise  of  prices.  We  might  suppose,  with  Hume,  that 
some  morning,  every  person  in  the  nation  should  wake  and  find  a 
gold  coin  in  his  pocket :  this  example,  however,  would  involve  an 
alteration  of  the  proportions  in  the  demand  for  different  com- 
modities ;  the  luxuries  of  the  poor  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
raised  in  price  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  other  things.  Let 
us  rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  to  every  pound,  or  shilling,  or 
penny,  in  the  possession  of  any  one,  another  pound,  shilling,  or 
penny,  were  suddenly  added.  There  would  be  an  increased  money 
demand,  and  consequently  an  increased  money  value,  or  price, 
for  things  of  all  sorts.  This  increased  value  would  do  no  good  to 
any  one ;  would  make  no  difference,  except  that  of  having  to  reckon 
poimds,  shillings,  and  pence,  in  higher  numbers.  It  woidd  be  an 
increase  of  values  only  as  estimated  in  money,  a  thing  only  wanted 
to  buy  other  things  with ;  and  would  not  enable  any  one  to  buy 
more  of  them  than  before.  Prices  would  have  risen  in  a  certain 
ratio,  and  the  value  of  money  would  have  fallen  in  the  same  ratio. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  ratio  would  be  precisely  that  in 
which  the  quantity  of  money  had  been  increased.  If  the  whole 
money  in  circulation  was  doubled,  prices  would  be  doubled*  If  it 
was  only  increased  one-fourth,  prices  would  rise  one-fourth.  There 
would  be  one-fourth  more  money,  all  of  which  would  be  used  to 
purchase  goods  of  some  description.  When  there  had  been  time 
for  the  increased  supply  of  money  to  reach  all  markets,  or  (according 
to  the  conventional  metaphor)  to  permeate  all  the  channels  of  circu- 
lation, aU  prices  would  have  risen  one-fourth.  But  the  general  rise 
of  price  b  independent  of  this  diffusing  and  equaUmg  process.    Bven 
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ome  prices  were  raised  more,  and  others  less,  the  av«iag«  riM 
lid  be  ons-fouTth.  This  ia  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  {act 
t  a  fourth  moie  money  would  have  been  given  for  only  the  lams 
intity  of  goods.  General  prices,  theiefore,  would  in  any  oa§e  be 
■urth  higher. 
The  veiy  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  prices  if  we  suppose 

goods  diminished,  instead  of  the  money  increased :  and  tiio 
trary  effect  if  die  goods  were  increased  or  the  money  diminished. 
;hete  were  less  money  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  and  the 
le  amount  of  goods  to  be  sold,  less  money  altc^thei  would  be 
en  for  them,  and  they  would  be  sold  at  lower  prices ;  lower,  too, 
:he  precise  ratio  in  which  the  money  was  diminished.    So  that 

value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely 
ta  quantity  ;   every  increase  of  quantity  lowering  the  value,  and 
ry  diminntian  raising  it,  in  a  ratio  exactly  equivalent. 
This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  property  peculiar  to  money.    We 

apt  find  it  to  be  true  of  commodities  generally,  that  every 
inution  of  supply  raised  the  value  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
ciency,  or  that  every  increase  lowered  it  in  the  precise  ratio  of 
excess.  Some  things  are  usually  affected  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
t  of  the  excess  or  deficiency,  others  usually  in  a  lees  :  because, 
rdinary  cases  of  demand,  the  desire,  being  for  the  thing  itself,  may 
itronger  or  weaker  :  and  the  amount  of  what  people  are  willing 
ixpend  on  it,  being  in  any  case  a  Umited  quantity,  may  be  affected 
'ery  unequal  degrees  by  difficulty  or  faciUty  of  attainment.  But 
:;he  case  of  money,  which  is  desired  as  the  means  of  nniveisal 
chase,  the  demand  consists  of  everything  which  people  have  to 
;  and  the  only  limit  to  what  they  are  willing  to  give  is  the  Hmit 

by  their  having  nothing  more  to  offer.  The  whole  of  the 
ds  being  in  any  case  exchanged  for  the  whole  of  the  money 
ch  oomes  into  the  market  to  be  laid  out,  they  will  sell  for  less 
nore  of  it,  exactly  according  as  lees  or  more  is  brought. 

I  9.  From  what  precedes,  it  might  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
t  all  the  goods  on  sale  in  a  country,  at  any  one  time,  are  exchanged 

all  the  money  existing  and  in  circulation  at  that  same  time : 
in  otiier  words,  that  there  is  always  in  circulation  in  a  country 
uantity  of  money  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  the  goods  then 
i  there  on  sale.  But  this  would  be  a  complete  misapprehensi<ni. 
9  money  laid  out  is  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  it  purchases ;  but 

quantity  of  money  laid  out  is  not  the  same  tlung  irith  the 
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quantity  in  circulation.  As  the  money  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  the 
same  piece  of  money  is  laid  out  many  times,  before  aU  the  things 
on  sale  at  one  time  are  purchased  and  finally  removed  from  the 
market :  and  each  pound  or  dollar  must  be  counted  for  as  many 
pounds  or  dollars,  as  the  number  of  times  it  changes  hands  in  order 
to  effect  this  object.  The  greater  part  of  the  goods  must  also  be 
counted  more  thail  once,  not  only  because  most  things  pass  through 
the  hands  of  several  sets  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  before  Oxej 
assume  the  form  in  which  they  are  finally  consumed,  but  because 
in  times  of  speculation  (and  all  times  are  so,  more  or  less)  the  same 
goods  are  often  bought  repeatedly,  to  be  resold  for  a  profit,  before 
they  are  bought  for  the  purpose  of  consumption  at  all. 

If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goods  on  sale,  and  the  number  of 
times  those  goods  are  resold,  to  be  fixed  quantities,  the  value  of 
money  will  depend  upon  its  quantity,  together  with  the  average 
number  of  times  that  each  piece  changes  hands  in  the  process. 
The  whole  of  the  goods  sold  (counting  each  resale  of  the  same  goods 
as  so  much  added  to  the  goods)  have  been  exchanged  for  the  whole 
of  the  money,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  purchases  made  on  the 
average  by  each  piece.  Conse(][uently,  the  amount  of  goods  and  of 
transactions  being  the  same,  the  value  of  money  is  inversely  as 
its  quantity  multipUed  by  what  is  called  the  rapidity  of  circulation. 
And  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  equal  to  the  money 
value  of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided  by  the  number  which  expresses 
die  rapidity  of  circulation. 

.  The  phrase,  rapidity  of  circulation,  requires  some  comment. 
It:  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  number  of  purchases  made 
by  each  piece  of  money  in  a  given  time.  Time  is  not  the  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  state  of  society  may  be  such  that  each 
piece  of  money  hardly  performs  more  than  one  purchase  in  a  year  : 
but  if  this  arises  from  the  small  number  of  transactions — from  the 
small  amount  of  business  done,  the  want  of  activity  in  traffic,  or 
because  what  traffic  there  is,  mostly  takes  place  by  barter — ^it 
constitutes  no  reason  why  prices  should  be  lower,  or  the  value  of 
money  higher.  The  essential  point  is,  not  how  oft^i  the  same 
money  changes  hands  in  a  given  time,  but  how  often  it  changes 
hands  in. order  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  traffic.  We  must 
compare  the  number  of  purchases  made  by  the  nK>ney  in  a  given 
time,  not  with  the  time  itself,  but  with  the  goods  sold  in  that  same 
time.  If  eacii  piece  of  money  changes  hands  on  an  average  ten 
times  while  goods  are  sold  to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling,  it  is 
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Ident  that  &e  money  required  to  circulate  those  goods  is  100,OOM. 
id  oonvsisely,  if  tJie  money  in  ciiculatioQ  is  lOO.OOOJ.,  and  eaoh 
««  ohangee  liands  by  the  purchase  of  goods  ten  times  in  a  month, 
3  sales  of  goods  foi  money  which  take  place  every  month  most 
lonnt  on  die  average  to  1,000,0001. 

Bapidity  of  circulatioQ  being  a  phrase  so  ill  adapted  to  express 
)  only  thing  which  it  is  of  any  importance  to  express  by  it,  and 
ving  a  tendency  to  oonfose  the  subject  by  auggeeting  a  meaning 
bremely  difEetant  from  the  one  intended,  it  wonid  be  a  good  tbing 
the  phrase  oould  be  got  rid  of,  and  another  Bubstituted,  mon 
■eatiy  ngnificant  of  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  Some  auoh 
pression  as  "  the  effidency  of  money,"  though  not  unexceptionable, 
luld  do  better ;  as  it  would  point  attention  to  the  quantity  of 
•A  done,  witJiout  suggesting  the  idea  of  estimating  it  by  time. 
Ltil  an  appropriate  term  can  be  devised,  we  must  be  content, 
len  ambiguity  is  to  be  apprehended,  to  express  the  idea  by  the 
cnmlocntion  which  alone  conveys  it  adequatdy,  namely,  the 
erage  number  of  purehaaea  made  by  each  piece  in  order  to  effect 
(iven  pecuniary  amount  of  transactions. 

§  i.  The  proposition  which  we  have  laid  down  respecting  the 
pendence  of  general  prices  upon  the  quantity  of  mon^  m  cir- 
lation,  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  a  state  of  tbinga 
which  money,  that  is,  gold  or  eolver,  is  the  exclusive  LoBtaument 
exchange,  and  actually  passes  from  hand  to  hand  at  everypuTchase, 
idit  in  any  of  its  shapes  being  unknown.    When  credit  comes 

0  play  as  a  means  of  purohasing,  distinct  from  money  in  hand, 
<  shall  hereafter  find  that  the  connexion  between  prices  and  the 
lount  of  the  circulating  medium  is  much  lees  direct  and  intimate, 
d  tiiat  such  connexion  as  doea  exist  no  longer  admits  of  so  simplie 
Qode  of  expression.  But  <hi  a  sabjeot  so  full  of  complexity  as  that 
oiiTr«n<7  and  pricw,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  tihe  foundation  of  out 
K>ry  in  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  roost  simple  cases,  which 

1  shall  always  bid  lying  as  a  groundwork  or  substratum  under 
Me  which  arise  in  practice.  That  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
mey  raises  prices,  and  a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most 
mentary  proposition  in  the  theory  of  currency,  atid  without  it  we 
anld  have  no  key  to  any  of  the  others.  In  any  stete  of  things, 
wever,  except  t^e  simple  and  primitive  one  which  we  have  sup- 
sed,  the  propositioD  is  only  true  other  things  being  the  same  : 
d  what  those  other  things  are,  which  must  be  the  same,  we  are 
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not  yet  ready  to  pronounce.  We  can,  however,  point  out,  even 
now,  one  or  two  of  the  cautions  with  which  the  principle  must  be 
guarded  in  attempting  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  practical  explcmation 
of  phenomena ;  cautions  the  more  indispensable,  as  the  doctrine, 
though  a  scientific  truth,  has  of  late  years  been  the  foimdation  of 
a  greater  mass  of  false  theory,  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
facts^  than  any  other  proposition  relating  to  interchange.  From 
the  time  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Act  of  1819, 
and  especially  since  the  commercial  crisis  of  1826,  the  favourite 
explanation  of  every  rise  or  fall  of  prices  has  been  the  "  currency ; " 
and  like  most  popular  theories,  tiie  doctrine  has  been  applied 
with  little  regard  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  it  correct. 

For  example,  it  is  habitually  assumed  that  whenever  there  is 
a  greater  amount  of  money  in  the  country,  or  in  existence,  a  rise 
of  prices  must  necessarily  follow.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an 
inevitable  consequence.  In  no  commodity  is  it  the  quantity  in 
existence,  but  the  quantity  offered  for  sale,  that  determines  the 
value.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  country, 
only  that  part  of  it  will  afiect  prices  which  goes  into  the  market 
of  commodities,  and  is  there  actually  exchanged  against  goods. 
Whatever  increases  the  amount  of  this  portion  of  the  money  in  the 
country,  tends  to  raise  prices.  But  money  hoarded  does  not  act 
on  prices.  Money  kept  in  reserve  by  individuals  to  meet  con- 
tingencies which  do  not  occur,  does  not  act  on  prices.  The  money 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  or  retained  as  a  reserve  by  private 
bankers,  does  not  act  on  prices  until  drawn  out,  nor  even  then 
unless  drawn  out  to  be  expended  in  commodities. 

It  frequentiy  happens  that  money,  to  a  considerable  amount, 
is  brought  into  the  country,  is  there  actually  invested  ^  as  capital^ 
and  again  flows  out,  without  having  ever  once  acted  upon  the 
markets  of  commodities,  but  only  upon  the  market  of  securities, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  though  improperly  called,  the  money  market 
Let  us  return  to  the  case  already  put  for  illustration,  that  of  a 
foreigner  landing  in  the  country  with  a  treasure.  We  supposed 
him  to  employ  his  treasure  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  his  own  use, 
or  in  setting  up  a  manufactory  and  employing  labourers ;  and  in 
either  case  he  would,  ccBteris  parSms,  raise  prices.  But  instead  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  might  very  probably  prefer  to 
invest  his  fortune  at  interest ;  which  we  shall  suppose  him  to  do  in 
the  most  obvious  way,  by  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  portion  of 

>  ['*  InveBted  '*  BubBtituted  for  •'  employed "  in  3id  ed.  (1852).] 
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Btook,  excbeqaer  bilk,  railway  debentures,  mercantile  bille, 
fpiges,  ka.,  whicli  are  at  all  times  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
loing  this  he  woold  raise  the  prices  of  those  different  securitiee, 
L  other  words  would  lower  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  since  this 
d  disturb  the  relation  previously  existing  between  the  rate  of 
est  on  capital  in  the  country  itself,  and  that  in  foreign  countries, 
Duld  probably  induce  some  of  those  who  had  floating  capital 
iDg  employment,  to  send  it  abroad  for  foreign  investment 
9r  than  buy  secuntieB  at  home  at  the  advanced  price.  Ab 
ii  money  might  l^tu  go  out  as  had  previously  come  in,  while 
trices  of  commodities  would  have  shown  no  trace  of  its  temporary 
mce.  This  is  a  case  highly  deserving  of  attention  :  and  it  is 
ct  now  beginning  to  be  recognised,  that  the  passage  of  the 
ous  metals  from  country  to  country  is  determined  much  more 
was  formerly  supposed  by  the  state  of  the  loan  market  in 
rant  countries,  and  much  less  by  the  state  of  prices, 
Jiother  pfHnt  must  be  adverted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
'  in  the  interpretation  of  mercantile  phenomena.  If  there 
it  any  time,  an  increiwe  in  the  number  of  money  transoctdone, 
ng  continiially  liable  to  happen  from  differences  in  the  activity 
leculation,  and  even  in  the  time  of  year  (unce  certain  kinds  of 
lees  are  transacted  only  at  particular  seasons) ;  an  increase 
le  currency  whicli  is  only  proportional  to  this  increase  of  tians- 
ns,  and  is  of  no  longer  duration,  has  no  tendency  to  raise 
fl.  At  the  quarterly  periods  when  the  public  dividends  are 
at  the  Bank,  a  sudden  increase  takes  place  of  the  money  in  the 
b  of  the  public ;  an  increase  estimated  at  from  a  fifth  to  two- 
I  of  the  whole  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Yet  this  never 
iny  effect  on  prices ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks,  the  currency  has 
1  shrunk  into  its  usual  dimensiona,  by  a  mere  reduction  in  the 
mds  of  the  public  (after  so  copious  a  supply  of  ready  money) 
cconmiodation  from  the  Bank  in  the  way  of  discount  or  loan, 
ice  manner  the  currency  of  the  agricultural  districts  fluctuates 
nonnt  at  different  seasons  of  tfae  year.  It  is  always  lowest  in 
ist :  "it  rises  generally  towards  Christmas,  and  obtains  its 
«st  elevation  about  Lady-day,  when  the  farmer  commonly 
in  his  stock,  and  has  to  pay  his  rent  and  summer  taxes,"  and 
1  he  therefore  makes  his  principal  applications  to  country 
ets  for  loans.  "  Those  variations  occur  with  the  same  regularity 
e  season,  and  with  just  as  littie  disturbance  of  the  markets  as 
]Uart«rly  fluctuations  of  the  notes  of  t^e  Bank  of  England. 
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As  soon  as  the  extra  pasanents  have  been  completed,  the  supeiAiioiis^" 
currency,  which  is  estimated  at  half  a  million,  "  as  certainly  and 
immediately  is  reabsorbed  and  disappears."  * 

If  extra  currency  were  not  fcNrtiicoming  to  make  these  extra 
payments,  one  of  three  things  must  happen.  Eithto  the  payments 
must  be  made  without  money,  by  a  resort  to  some  of  those  con- 
trivances by  which  its  use  is  dispensed  witii ;  or  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the  tame  sum  of  money 
being  made  to  perform  linore  payments;  or,  if -neither  of  these 
things  took  place,  money  to  make  the  extra  pa3nneuts  most  be 
withdrawn  from  the  market  for  commodities,  and  prices,  eooae- 
quently,  must  fsJl.  An  increase  of  the  drculating  medium,  conform- 
able in  extent  and  duration  to  the  temporary  atresia  of  business, 
does  not  raise  prices,  but  mei^dy  prevents  this  fall. 

The  sequel  of  our  investigation  will  poiut  out  many  otb^quadifi- 
cations  wi^  which  the  proposition  must  be  received,  that  tihe  value 
of  the  circulating  medium  depends  on  the  demand  and  su|>ply» 
and  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity ;  ^  qualifications  which, 
under  a  complex  system  of  caredit  like  that  existing  in  England, 
render  the  proposition  an  extremely  incorrect  expression  oi  the  fact* 

*  FuUarton,  BegtUaium  of  Currencies,  Snd  edit.  pp.  87-^. 

^  [The  rest  of  the  sentenoe  was  added  in  the  4th  ed.  (IS61),,  ant},  the  pio- 
position  described  as  <*  a  totaUy  incorrect  expression  of  the  fact,"  In  the 
5th  ed.  (1862)  <«  extremely  "  was  subsUtuted  for  *'  totally;"] 


CHAPTER  IX 

U  TALUK  OF  UOMKY,  AB  DBPHNDKITT  ON  COaT  OF  PEtODDCnON 

1.  But  monej',  no  more  than  commodities  in  general,  haa 
line  definitely  determined  by  demand  and  supply.  The  ultimate 
ator  oi  its  value  ia  Cott  of  Production. 

^e  are  Buppoaing,  of  oourae,  that  things  ore  left  to  thenuelves. 
nunenta  have  not  always  left  things  to  themselves.  They 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  quantity  of  money  from  adjuating 

scccHfding  to  epontaneouB  laws,  and  have  endeavomed  to 
ate  it  at  their  plMBure ;  generally  with  a  view  of  keeping  a 
er  quantity  of  money  in  the  country,  than  would  otherwiae 
remained  there.  It  was,  until  lately,  tlie  policy  of  all  govem- 
i  to  interdiot  the  exportation  and  the  melting  of  money ;  while, 
icouraging  the  exportation  and  impeding  the  importation  of 
things,  they  endeavoured  to  have  a  stream  of  money  constantly 
ig  in.  By  thla  course  they  gratified  two  prejudices ;  they 
,  ot  thought  t^t  they  drew,  more  money  into  the  county, 
1  they  belfeved  to  be  tantamount  to  more  wealth ;   and  they 

or  thought  that  they  gave,  to  all  produceiB  and  dealers,  high 
I,  which,  though  no  real  advEuitsge,  people  are  eiwaya  inclined 
ppoee  to  be  one. 

I  this  attompt  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  artlficidly  by 
B  of  the  supply,  governments  have  never  succeeded  in  the  degree, 
en  in  ^e  manner,  which  they  intended.  Their  prohibitionB 
at  exporting,  or  melting  the  coin  have  never  been  effectual, 
nmodity  of  such  small  bulk  in  proportion  to  its  value  is  so 

smuggled,  and  still  more  easily  melted,  that  it  has  been 
laible  by  the  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  these  opera- 
All  the  risk  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  governments  to 
li  to  them,  was  outweighed  by  a  very  moderate  profit.*     In 
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the  more  indirect  mode  of  aiming  at  the  same  purpose,  by  throwing 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  returns  for  exported  goods  in 
any  other  commodity  than  money,  they  have  not  been  quite  so 
unsuccessful.  They  have  not,  indeed,  succeeded  in  making  money 
flow  continuously  into  the  country ;  but  they  have  to  a  certain 
extent  been  able  to  keep  it  at  a  higher  than  its  natural  level ;  and 
have,  thus  far,  removed  the  value  of  money  from  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  the  causes  which  fix  the  value  of  things  not  artificially 
interfered  with. 

We  are,  however,  to  suppose  a  state,  not  of  artificial  regulation, 
but  of  freedom.  In  that  state,  and  assuming  no  charge  to  be  made 
for  coinage,  the  value  of  money  will  conform  to  the  value  of  the 
bullion  of  which  it  is  made.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  or  silver  in 
coin,  and  the  same  weight  in  an  ingot,  will  precisely  exchange  for 
one  another.  On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  the  metal  cannot  be 
worth  more  in  the  state  of  bullion  than  of  coin ;  for  as  it  can  be 
melted  without  any  loss  of  time,  and  with  hardly  any  expense,  this 
would  of  coutTse  be  done  until  the  quantity  in  circulation  was  so 
much  diminished  as  to  equalize  its  value  with  that  of  the  same 
weight  in  bullion.  It  may  be  thought  however  that  the  coin, 
though  it  cannot  be  of  less,  may  be,  and  being  a  manufactured 
article  will  naturally  be,  of  greater  value  than  the  bullion  contained 
in  it,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  linen  cloth  is  of  more  value 
than  an  equal  weight  of  linen  yam.  This  would  be  true,  were  it 
not  that  Government,  in  this  country,  and  in  some  others,  coins 
money  gratis  for  anyone  who  furnishes  the  metal.  The  labour  and 
expense  of  coinage,  when  not  charged  to  the  possessor,  do  not 
raise  the  value  of  the  article.  If  Qovemment  opened  an  offi^oe 
where,  on  delivery  of  a  given  weight  of  yam,  it  returned  the  same 
weight  of  cloth  to  any  one  who  asked  for  it,  cloth  would  be  worth 
no  more  in  the  market  than  the  yam  it  contained.  As  soon  as 
coin  is  worth  a  fraction  more  than  the  value  of  the  bullion,  it  becomes 
the  interest  of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  send  it  to  be  coined.  If 
(Government,  however,  throws  the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is  reason- 
able, upon  the  holder,  by  making  a  charge  to  cover  the  expense  (which 
is  done  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin  than  has  been  received 
in  bullion,  and  is  called  levying  a  seignorage),  the  coin  will  rise, 

facts  adduoed  by  Mr.  FuUarton,  in  the  note  to  page  7  of  hit  woriL  cm  the  JUgu- 
IcUion  of  Currencies,  shows  that  it  required  a  greater  percentage  of  difference  in 
value  btetween  coin  and  bullion  than  has  commonly  been  imagined,  to  bring  the 
coin  to  the  melting-pot. 
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le  extent  of  the  seignor^e,  above  the  value  of  the  bullion. 
e  Mint  kept  back  one  per  cent  to  pay  the  expense  of  coinage, 
luld  be  against  the  interest  of  the  holders  of  bullion  to  have 
ined,  until  the  coin  was  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  by  at 
that  fraction.  The  coin,  therefore,  would  be  kept  one  pec 
higher  in  value,  which  could  only  be  by  keeping  it  one  per  cent 
a  quantity,  than  if  its  coinage  were  gratuitous, 
he  Qovemment  might  attempt  to  obtain  a  profit  by  the  trans- 
n,  and  might  lay  on  a  seignorage  calculated  for  that  purpose  ; 
whatever  they  took  for  coini^  beyond  its  expenses,  would  be 
uch  profit  on  private  coining.  Coining,  though  not  so  easy  an 
ition  as  melting,  is  far  from  a  difficult  one,  and,  when  the  coin 
need  is  of  full  weight  and  standard  fineness,  is  very  difficult 
itect.  If,  therefore,  a  pn^t  could  be  made  by  coining  good 
ly,  it  would  certainly  be  done :  and  the  attempt  to  make 
orage  a  source  of  revenue  would  be  defeated.  Any  attempt 
tep  the  value  of  the  coin  at  an  artificial  elevation,  not  by  a 
orage,  but  by  refusing  to  ccnn,  would  be  frustrated  in  the  same 


2.  The  value  of  money,  then,  confoims,  permanently,  and, 
state  of  freedom,  almost  immediately,  to  the  value  of  the 
I  of  which  it  is  made ;  with  the  addition,  or  not,  of  the  expenses 
inage,  according  as  those  expenses  are  borne  by  tiie  individual 
r  the  state.  This  simplifies  extremely  the  question  which  we 
here  to  consider  :  since  gold  and  silver  bullion  are  commodities 
uiy  others,  and  their  value  depends,  hke  that  of  other  things, 
icir  cost  of  production. 

0  the  majority  of  civilized  countries,  gold  and  silver  are  foreign 
nets  :  and  the  circumBtanCM  which  govern  the  values  of  f<»eign 
ucte,  present  some  questions  which  we  ore  not  yet  ready  to 
line.  For  the  present,  thecefote,  we  moat  suppose  the  country 
b  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiries,  to  be  supplied  with  gold  and 

la  England,  thoogh  there  w  no  «eigiior»ge  on  gold  ooin,  (the  Hint  n- 
ig  in  coin  the  ume  weight  of  puts  metal  which  it  receives  in  bullion,} 
in  It  delay  ol  a,  lew  weeks  after  the  bullion  is  deposited,  before  the  coin 
>  obtaiDcd,  occanoning  a  lora  ol  interest,  wbiob,  to  the  bolder,  ia  equivalent 
trifling  Mignorage.  From  this  cause,  the  value  of  coin  ii  in  general 
ly  above  that  of  the  bullion  it  contains.     An  ounce  of  gold,  according 

1  quantity  of  metal  in  a  sovereign,  Bhonld  be  woitlt  SJ.  17*.  lO^d. ;  but  it 
unially  quoted  at  31  17*.  dd.,  until  the  Bank  Chact«r  Act  of  IBM  made  it 
vtivr  on  the  Bank  to  give  its  not«e  for  all  bullion  offered  to  it  at  the  iat« 
17»,  W. 
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flOver  by  its  own  mines,  reserving  for  future  consideration  how  far  i 
our  conclusions  require  modification  to  adapt  them  to  the  more  ^ 
usual  case. 

Of  the  three  classes  into  which  commodities  are  divided — 
those  absolutely  limited  in  supply,  those  which  may*be  had  in 
unlimited  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  production,  and  those  which 
may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  at  an  increasing  cost  of 
production — the  precious  metals,  being  the  produce  of  mines, 
belong  to  the  third  class.  Their  natural  value,  therefore,  is  in  the 
long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of  production  in  the  most  un- 
favourable existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the  worst  mine  which 
it  is  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply.  A 
pound  weight  of  gold  will,  in  the  gold-producing  countries,  ulti- 
mately tend  to  exchange  for  as  much  of  every  other  commodity  as 
is  produced  at  a  cost  equal  to  its  own ;  meaning  by  its  own  cost  the 
cost  in  labour  and  expense,  at  the  least  productive  sources  of  supply 
which  the  then  existing  demand  makes  it  necessary  to  work.  The 
average  value*  of  gold  is  made  to  conform  to  its  natural  value  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  values  of  other  things  are  made  to  con- 
form to  their  natural  value.  Suppose  that  it  were  selling  above  its 
natural  value ;  that  is,  above  the  value  which  is  an  equivalent  for 
the  labour  and  expense  of  mining,  and  for  the  risks  attending  a 
branch  of  industry  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  experiments  have 
usually  been  failures.  A  part  of  the  mass  of  floating  capital  which 
is  on  die  look  out  for  investment,  would  take  the  direction  of  mining 
enterprise;  the  supply  would  thus  be  increased,  and  the  value 
would  falL  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  selling  below  its  natural 
value,  miners  would  not  be  obtaining  the  ordinary  profit ;  they 
would  slacken  their  works ;  if  the  depreciation  was  great,  some  of 
the  inferior  mines  would  perhaps  stop  working  altogether :  and  a 
falling  ofi  in  the  annual  supply,  preventing  the  annual  wear  and 
teat  from  being  completely  compensated,  would  by  degrees  reduce 
the  quantity,  and  restore  tiie  value* 

When  examined  more  closely,  the  following  are  the  details  of 
the  process.  If  gold  is  above  its  natural  or  cost  value — the  coin, 
as  we  have  seen,  conforming  in  its  value  to  the  bullion — ^money 
will  be  of  high  value,  and  the  prices  of  all  tilings,  labour  included, 
wiU  be  low.  These  low  prices  wiU  lower  the  expenses  of  all  producers ; 
but  as  their  returns  will  also  be  lowered,  no  advantage  will  be 
obtained  by  any  producer,  except  the  producer  of  gold :  whose 
returns  from  his  mine,  not  depending  on  price,  will  be  the  same  as 
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re,  and  his  expeDses  being  less,  lie  will  obtain  extra  pn^ts, 
will  be  stimulated  to  increase  bis  piodnctioD.  £  convereo  if 
metal  is  below  its  natnral  value :  since  Uiis  is  as  much  as  to  say 
r  prices  are  high,  and  the  money  expenses  of  all  producera 
sually  great :  foi  this,  however,  all  other  producers  will  be 
pensated  by  increased  money  returns :  the  miner  alone  will 
act  from  his  mine  no  more  metal  than  before,  while  his 
jDsee  will  be  greater :  his  pro&ts  therefore  being  diminished 
innihilated,  he  will  diminiwh  his  production,  if  not  abandon 
employment. 

In  this  maanei  it  is  that  tihe  valae  of  money  is  made  to  conform 
be  cost  of  production  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  It  may 
rell,  however,  to  repeat  (what  has  been  said  before)  that  the 
istment  takes  a  long  time  to  efiect,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
enerally  desired  and  at  the  same  time  so  durable  as  t^e  precious 
als.  Being  so  largely  used  not  only  as  money  but  for  plate  and 
mient,  there  is  at  all  times  a  very  la^e  quantity  of  these  metals 
dstence  :  while  they  are  so  slowly  worn  out,  tiiat  a  comparatively 
11  annual  production  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  tiie  supply,  and  to 
[e  any  addition  to  it  which  may  be  require^  by  the  increase  of 
Is  to  be  circulated,  or  by  the  increased  demand  for  gold  and  silver 
clsB  by  wealthy  consumers.  £ven  if  this  small  annual  supply 
e  stopt  entirely,  it  would  require  many  years  to  reduce  the 
ntity  so  much  aa  to  make  any  very  material  difference  in  prices, 
quantity  may  be  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
inished ;  but  the  increase  must  be  very  great  before  it  can 
ce  itself  much  felt  over  such  a  mass  of  the  precious  metals  as 
te  in  the  whole  commercial  world.  And  hence  the  eSecto  of  all 
ages  in  the  conditions  of  production  of  the  precious  metals  are 
list,  and  continne  to  be  for  many  years,  qoeetions  of  quantity 
r,  with  httie  reference  to  cost  of  production.  '  More  espeoiaUy 
us  the  case  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  many  new  sources  of 
ply  have  been  eimultaneouBty  opened,  most  of  them  praotioable 
labour  alone,  without  any  capital  in  advance  beyond  a  |uokaxe 
a  week's  food ;  and  when  the  operations  are  as  yet  wholly 
erimental,  the  comparative  permanent  productiveneea  of  the 
uent  sources  being  entirely  unascertamed. 

[  3,  Since,  however,  the  value  of  money  really  conforms,  like 
:  of  other  things,  though  more  slowly,  to  its  cost  of  production, 
[Tbe  flotJ  MUtanoe  ol  this  puagnph  wu  ulded  In  the  3rd  ed.  (18IJ2).] 
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some  political  economists  have  objected  altogether  to  the  statement 
that  the  value  of  money  depends  on  its  quantity  combined  with 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  ;  which,  they  think,  is  assuming  a  law  for 
money  that  does  not  exist  for  any  other  commodity,  when  the  taith 
is  that  it  is  governed  by  the  very  same  laws.    To  this  we  may 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  statement  in  question  assumes  no 
peculiar  law.    It  is  simply  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  appUcable  to  all  commodities,  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  money  as  of  most  other  things,  is  controlled,  but  not  set 
aside,  by  the  law  of  cost  of  production,  since  cost  of  production 
would  have  no  effect  on  value  if  it  could  have  none  on  supply.     But, 
secondly,  there  really  is,  in  one  respect,  a  closer  connexion  between 
the  value  of  money  and  its  quantity,  than  between  the  values  of 
other  things  and  their  quantity.    The  value  of  other  things  con- 
forms to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production,  without  requiring, 
as  a  condition,  that  there  should  be  any  actual  alteration  of  the 
supply  :  the  potential  alteration  is  sufficient ;  and  if  there  even  be 
an  actual  alteration,  it  is  but  a  temporary  one,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  altered  value  may  make  a  difference  in  the  demand,  and  so 
require  an  increase   or  diminution  of  supply,  as  a  consequence, 
not  a  cause,  of  the  alteration  in  value.    Now  this  is  also  true  of 
gold  and  silver,  considered  as  articles  of  expenditure  for  ornament 
and  luxury ;   but  it  is  not  true  of  money.    If  the  permanent  cost 
of  production  of  gold  were  reduced  oDe-fourth,  it  might   happen 
that  there  would  not  be  more  of  it  bought  for  plate,  gUding,  or 
jewellery,  than  before ;  and  if  so,  though  the  value  would  fall,  the 
quantity  extracted  from  the  mines  for  these  purposes  would  be  no 
greater  than  previously.    Not  so  with  the  portion  used  as  money ; 
that  portion  could  i^ot  fall  in  value  one-fourth,  unless  actually 
increased  one-fourth ;    for,  at  prices  one-fourth  higher,  one-fourth 
more  money  would  be  required  to  make  the  accustomed  purchases ; 
and  if  this  were  not  forthcoming,  some  of  the  commodities  would  be 
without  purchasers,  and  prices  could  not  be  kept  up.    Alterations, 
therefore,  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  precious  metals,  do  not 
act  upon  the  value  of  money  except  just  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  or  diminish  its  quantity;    which  cannot  be  said  of  any 
other  commodity.    It  would  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  an  error, 
both    scientifically   and    practically,   to    discard    the    proposition 
which  asserts  a  connexion  between  the  value  of  money  and  its 
quantity. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  long 
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regulates  the  quantity ;  and  ttat  every  country  (temporary 
nations  excepted)  will  poeaeas,  and  have  in  circulation,  just  that 
tity  of  money  which  will  perform  all  the  exchanges  required 
,  consistently  with  maintaining  a  value  conformable  to  ite  cost 
reduction.  The  prices  of  things  will,  od  the  average,  be  such 
money  will  exchange  for  its  own  coat  in  all  other  goods  :  and, 
sely  because  the  quantity  cannot  be  prevented  from  affecting 
'alue,  the  quantity  itself  will  (by  a  sort  of  self-acting  machinery) 
ept  at  the  amount  consistent  with  that  standard  of  prices — at 
.mount  necessary  for  performing,  at  those  prices,  all  the  buciness 
[red  of  it. 

The  quantity  wanted  will  depend  partly  on  the  cost  of  produo- 
;old,  and  partly  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation.  The  rapidity 
'eolation  being  given,  it  would  depend  on  the  cost  of  production  : 
the  cost  of  production  being  given,  the  quantity  of  money 
d  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation."  *  After  what  h#s 
already  said,  I  hope  that  neither  of  these  propositions  stands 
ted  of  any  further  illustration. 

loney,  then,  like  commodities  in  general,  having  a  value  de- 
ent  on,  and  proportional  to,  its  cost  of  production  ;  the  theory 
oney  is,  by  the  admission  of  this  principle,  stript  of  a  great  part 
le  mystery  which  apparently  suirounded  it.  We  must  not 
:t,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only  applies  to  the  places  in 
h  the  precious  metala  are  actually  produced ;  and  that  we 
yet  to  enquire  whether  the  law  of  the  dependence  of  value  on 
of  production  applies  to  the  exchange  of  things  produced  at 
at  places.  But  however  this  may  be,  our  propositions  with 
tct  to  value  will  require  no  other  alteration,  where  money  is  an 
irted  commodity,  than  that  of  substituting  for  the  cost  of  its 
uction  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  in  the  county.  Every  foreign 
nodity  is  bought  by  giving  for  it  some  domestic  production ; 
the  labour  and  capital  which  a  foreign  commodity  coete  to  us 
e  labour  and  capital  expended  in  producing  the  quantity  of 
iwn  goods  which  we  give  in  exchange  for  it.  What  this  quantity 
nds  upon, — what  determines  the  proportions  of  interchange 
een  the  productions  of  one  country  and  those  of  another, — is 
•d  a  question  of  somewhat  greater  complexity  than  those  we 

nt>m  •ome  printed,  bat  not  publUhed,  Leotune  of  Hr.  Senior :  in  wbiob 
"TAt  diSerenoea  in  the  buaineai  done  by  money,  a*  well  u  in  tlie  niHditjr 
cinnUlion,  in  different  stktM  of  Booiety  ttod  oiviUution,  ara  int«rea^gly 
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have  hitherto  considered.  But  this  at  least  is  indisputable,  that 
within  the  country  itself  the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  consequently  by  the  cost  of  production, 
of  the  equivalent  given  for  them ;  and  money,  where  it  is  an  imported 
commodity,  is  subject  to  the  same  law.^ 

1  [See  Appendix  T.    The  Valve  of  M&ney,] 
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1.  Though  the  qualitdes  necessary  to  fit  any  commodity 
lejag  used  as  money  are  laiely  united  in  any  considerable 
ction,  there  are  two  commodities  which  poesess  them  in  au 
ent,  and  nearly  an  equal  degree  ;   the  two  precious  metals,  as 

are  called  ;  gold  and  silver.  Some  nations  have  accordingly 
ipted  to  compose  their  circulating  medium  of  these  two  metals 
zriminatoly. 

here  ia  an  obvious  convenience  in  making  use  of  the  more 
f  metal  for  larger  payments  and  the  cheaper  one  for  smaller : 
the  only  question  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  this  can  best 
me.  The  mode  most  frequently  adopted  has  been  to  establish 
een  the  two  metals  a  fixed  proportion  ;  to  decide,  (oi  example, 
a  gold  coin  called  a  aovereign  should  be  equivalent  to  twenty  of 
ilver  coins  called  shillinga :  both  the  one  and  the  otiiei  being 
1,  in  the  ordinary  money  of  account  of  the  country,  by  the  same 
mination,  a  pound  :  and  it  being  left  free  to  every  one  who  has 
md  to  pay,  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal  or  in  the  other. 
t  the  time  when  the  valuation  of  the  two  metals  relatively  to 

other,  say  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign,  or  twenty-one 
ngs  to  the  guinea,  was  first  made,  the  proportion  probably 
flponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  made  to  do,  with  the  ordinary 
ive  values  of  the  two  metals  grounded  on  their  cost  of  produc- 
:  and  if  those  natural  or  cost  values  always  continued  to  bear 
lame  ratio  to  one  another,  the  arrangement  would  be  unobjec- 
ible.  This,  however,  ia  far  from  being  the  fact.  Gold  and  silver, 
gh  the  least  variable  in  value  of  all  commodities,  are  not  in- 
kble,  and  do  not  always  vary  simultaneously.  Silver,  for 
iple,  was  lowered  in  permanent  value  more  than  gold,  by  the 
ivery  of  the  American  mines ;  and  those  small  variations  of 
;  which  take  place  occasionally  do  not  afiect  both  metals  alike. 
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Suppose  such  a  variation  to  take  place  :  the  value  of  the  two  metals 
relatively  to  one  another  no  longer  agreeing  with  their  rated  pro- 
portion, one  or  other  of  them  will  now  be  rated  below  its  bullion 
value,  and  there  will  be  a  profit  to  be  made  by  melting  it. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  gold  rises  in  value  relatively  to 
silver,  so  that  the  quantity  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  is  now  worth  more 
than  the  quantity  of  silver  in  twenty  shillings.  Two  consequences 
will  ensue.  No  debtor  will  any  longer  find  it  his  interest  to  pay  in 
gold.  He  will  always  pay  in  silver,  because  twenty  shillings  are  a 
legal  tender  for  a  debt  of  one  pound,  and  he  can  procure  silver 
convertible  into  twenty  shillings  for  less  gold  than  that  contained 
in  a  sovereign.  The  other  consequence  will  be,  that  unless  a  sovereign 
can  be  sold  for  more  than  twenty  shillings,  all  the  sovereigns  will  be 
melted,  since  as  bullion  they  will  purchase  a  greater  number  of 
shillings  than  they  exchange  for  as  coin.  The  converse  of  all  this 
would  happen  if  silver,  instead  of  gold,  were  the  metal  which  had 
risen  in  comparative  value.  A  sovereign  would  not  now  be  worth 
so  much  as  twenty  shillings,  and  whoever  had  a  pound  to  pay  would 
prefer  paying  it  by  a  sovereign ;  while  the  silver  coins  would  be 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  melted,  and  sold  as  bullion  for  gold 
at  their  real  value,  that  is,  above  the  legal  valuation.  The  money 
of  the  community,  therefore,  would  never  really  consist  of  both 
metals,  but  of  the  one  only  which,  at  the  particular  time,  best  suited 
the  interest  of  debtors ;  and  the  standard  of  the  currency  would 
be  constantly  liable  to  change  from  the  one  metal  to  the  other,  at  a 
loss,  on  each  change,  of  the  expense  of  coinage  on  the  metal  which 
fell  out  of  use. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  money  is  liable  to  more 
frequent  fluctuations  when  both  metals  are  a  legal  tender  at  a  fixed 
valuation,  than  when  the  exclusive  standard  of  the  currency  is  either 
gold  or  silver.  Instead  of  being  only  affected  by  variations  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  one  metal  it  is  subject  to  derangement  from 
those  of  two.  The  particular  kind  of  variation  to  which  a  currency 
is  rendered  more  liable  by  having  two  legal  standards,  is  a  fall  of 
value,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  depreciation  ;  since  practically 
that  one  of  the  two  metals  will  always  be  the  standard,  of  which  the 
real  has  fallen  below  the  rated  value.  If  the  tendency  of  the  metals 
be  to  rise  in  value,  all  payments  will  be  made  in  the  one  which  has 
risen  least ;  and  if  to  fall,  then  in  that  which  has  fallen  most. 

§  2.    The  plan  of  a  double  standard  is  still  occasionally  brought 
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ard  by  here  and  there  a  writer  or  orator  as  a  great  improvement 
orrency.  It  is  probable  that,  with  moat  of  its  adherents,  its 
[  merit  is  it»  tendency  to  a  sort  of  depreciation,  theTB  being  at 
imes  abundance  of  Bupportere  for  any  mode,  either  open  or 
irt,  of  lowering  the  Btaadard.  Some,  however,  are  influenced  by 
zaggerated  estimate  of  an  advantage  which  to  a  certain  extent 
iai,  that  of  being  able  to  have  recourse,  for  replenishing  the 
ilation,  to  the  united  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  commercial 
d,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  of  them,  which,  from  acci- 
»1  absorption,  may  not  be  obtainable  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
advantage  without  the  disadvaatages  of  a  double  standard, 
18  to  be  beat  obtained  by  those  nations  with  whom  one  only  of 
two  metals  is  a  legal  tender,  but  the  other  also  is  coined,  and 
ved  to  pass  for  whatever  value  the  market  assigns  to  it.l 
^en  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  naturally  the  more  costly  metal 
;h  ia  left  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce.  But 
ons  which,  like  England,  adopt  the  more  costly  of  the  two  as 
r  stAodsrd,  resort  to  a  different  expedient  for  retaining  them  both 
irculation,  namely,  to  make  nlver  a  legal  tender,  but  only  for 
11  paymenta.  In  England,  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  receive 
tr  in  payment  for  a  larger  amount  than  forty  shillings.  With 
regnladon  there  is  necessarily  combined  another,  namely,  that 
ir  coin  should  be  rat«d,  in  comparison  with  gold,  somewhat  above 
Dtrinuc  value  ;  that  there  should  not  be,  in  twenty  shillings,  as 
h  silver  as  is  worth  a  sovereign  :  for  if  there  were,  a  very  slight 
L  of  the  market  in  its  favour  would  make  it  worth  more  than  a 
Teign,  and  it  would  be  profitable  to  melt  the  silver  coin.  The 
-valuation  of  the  silver  coin  creates  an  inducement  to  buy  silver 
send  it  to  the  Hint  to  be  coined,  since  it  is  given  back  at  a  higher 
.e  than  properly  belongs  to  it :  this,  however,  has  been  guarded 


[Tlie  (oUowing  puHge,  which  oocurred  in  the  origiiisl  ed.  (1S48)  kt  this 
t,  WM  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1S6£) : 

This  i>  the  oaae  in  Frenoe.  Silver  elooe  ia  (I  believe)  a,  legt,\  tender, 
tH  SQDM  Me  expTMaed  uid  ftoooimts  kept  in  iriuioa,  e  silver  coin.  Gold 
to  o«Miied,  for  oonveni^noe,  but  doee  not  pana  at  K  liied  valuation  ;  the 
ity  trance  marked  on  a  napoleon  are  merely  nominal,  napoleons  being 
T  to  be  bought  tor  that  mm,  but  alvaya  bearing  a  email  premium,  or 
aa  it  ■(  called;  though,  as  the  agio  ia  very  tiiflins,  (the  bullion  value  differing 

Uttla  dom  twentj'  franca),  it  ia  seldom  poaaible  to  pang  a  napoleon  for 
I  than  that  sam  in  ordinary  retail  tranaaotiona.  Silver,  then,  is  the  reri 
Bj  of  the  covntiy,  and  gold  coin  onlj  a  merchandise ;  but,  though  not 
;al  tender,  it  anaven  all  the  real  pnipoeea  of  one,  «inoe  no  creditor  ia  at 
kel;  to  rehue  leocdving  it  at  the  nuuket  price,  in  payment  of  his  debt."] 
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against,  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  ailver  coinage,  which  is  not 
left,  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  discretion  of  individuab,  but  is  deter- 
mined by  the  government,  and  restricted  to  the  amount  supposed 
to  be  required  fat  Bmall  payments.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is,  not  to  put  «o  high  a  valuation  upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out  a 
strong  temptation  to  private  coining.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  U.    BimeiaUitm.'i 
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OF  ORBDIT,  AS  A  StrB8TIT0TB  FOB  MONBY  «i 

§  1.  Thb  fonotionB  of  credit  have  been  a  subject  of  as  much 
misunderstanding  and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas,  as  any  single  topic 
in  Political  Economy.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  difficulty 
in  the  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of  some  of  the 
mercantile  phenomena  arising  from  the  forms  in  which  credit  clothes 
itself ;  by  which  attention  is  diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
in  general,  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  particular  forms. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  notions  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exaggerated  language  so  often 
used  respecting  its  national  importance.  Credit  has  a  great,  but 
not,  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a  magical  power ;  it  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  How  often  is  an  extension  of 
credit  talked  of  as  equivalent  to  a  creation  of  capital,  or  as  if  credit 
actually  were  capital.  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being  only  permission  to  use  the  capital 
of  another  person,  the  means  of  production  cannot  be  increased  by 
it,  but  only  transferred.    Jf  the  borrower's  means  of  production  • 

and  of  employing  labour  ar^  increased  by  the  credit  given  him,  the  "  '  i 

lender's  are  as  much  diminished.  The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as 
capital  both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  lent : 
it  cannot  supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  toob,  and  materials,  to 
two  sets  of  labourers  at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital  which  A 
has  borrowed  from  B,  and  makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  purposes:  he  can  enter  into  arrange- 
ments in  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when  needful,  an  equivalent 
sum  on  the  security  of  it ;  so  that  to  a  superficial  eye  it  might  seem 
as  if  both  B  and  A  had  the  use  of  it  at  once.  But  the  smallest  con- 
sideration will  show  that  when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  A, 
the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other 
service  from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ultimate  claim  upon  it  serves  him 
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to  obtain  the  use  of  another  capital  from  a  third  person  C.  AJI 
capital  (not  his  own)  of  which  any  person  has  really  the  use,  is,  and 
must  be,  so  much  subtracted  from  the  capital  of  some  one  else.^ 

• 
§  2.  But  though  credit  is  but  a  transfer  of  capital  from  hand  to 
hand,  it  is  generally,  and  naturally,  a  transfer  to  hands  more  com- 
petent to  employ  the  capital  efficiently  in  production.  If  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  credit,  or  if,  from  general  insecurity  and  want 
of  confidence,  it  were  scantily  practised,  many  persona  who  poflsess 
more  or  less  of  capital,  but  who,  from  their  occupations,  or  for  want 
of  the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge,  cannot  personally  superintend 
its  employment,  would  derire  no  benefit  from  it :  their  funds  would 
either  lie  idle,  or  would  be,  perhaps,  wasted  and  annihilated  in 
imskilful  attempts  to  make  them  yield  a  profit.  All  this  capital  is 
now  lent  at  interest,  and  made  available  for  production.  Capital 
thus  circumstanced  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  productive  resources 
of  any  commercial  country;  and  is  naturally  attracted  to  those 
producers  or  traders  who,  being  in  the  greatest  business,  have  the 
means  of  employing  it  to  most  advantage ;  because  such  are  both 
the  most  desirous  to  obtain  it,  and  able  to  give  the  best  secutity. 
Although,  therefore,  the  productive  funds  of  the  country  are  not 
increased  by  credit,  they  are  called  into  a  more  complete  state  of 
productive  activity.    As  the  confidence  on  which  credit  is  grounded 

*  [1865]  To  make  the  propontion  in  the  text  striotly  tiue,  a  oomoUYe, 
thottgh  a  very  slight  one,  requiiee  to  be  made.  The  oiroolating  mediiun 
existing  in  a  country  at  a  given  time,  is  partly  employed  in  pmohases  for  pro- 
ductive, and  partly  for  unproductive  consumption.  Aoooiding  as  a  larger 
proportion  of  it  is  employed  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  tiie  real  capital  of 
the  country  is  greater  or  less.  If,  then,  an  addition  were  made  to  the  circulating 
medium  in  the  hands  of  unproductive  consumers  exclusively,  a  larser  portion  of 
the  existing  stock  of  commodities  would  be  bought  for  unproductive  oonsump 
tion,  and  a  smaller  for  a  productive,  which  state  of  things,  while  it  lasted,  wouu 
be  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  capital ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  addition 
made  be  to  the  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
producers,  and  destined  for  their  business,  a  greater  portion  of  the  oommoditaei 
in  the  oountrv  will  for  the  present  be  employed  as  capital,  and  a  less  portion 
unproductively.  Now  an  effect  of  this  latter  character  naturally  attencu  some 
extensions  of  credit,  especially  when  taking  place  in  the  form  of  bank  notes, 
or  other  instruments  of  exclMuage.  The  additional  bank  notes  are,  in  ordinary 
course,  first  issued  to  producers  or  dealers,  to  be  employed  as  capital ;  and 
though  the  stock  of  commodities  in  the  country  is  no  greater  than  before,  vet  as 
a  greater  share  of  that  stock  now  comes  by  purohase  into  the  hands  of  produoen 
and  dealers,  to  that  extent  what  wouki  have  been  unproductively  oonaumed 
is  applied  to  production,  and  there  is  a  real  increase  of  capitaL  The  effect 
ceases,  and  a  counter-process  takes  place,  when  the  additional  credit  is  atopped, 
and  the  notes  called  in. 
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da  iteell,  means  are  developed  by  whicli  even  the  smalleat 
IDS  of  capital,  the  sums  whicli  each  person  keeps  by  him  to  meet 
igencies,  are  made  available  for  productive  uses.  The  principal 
mente  for  this  purpose  are  banks  of  deposit.  Where  these  do 
dfit,  a  pnident  penon  must  keep  a  sufficient  sum  unemployed 
own  possession,  to  meet  every  demand,  which  he  has  even  a 
reason  for  thinking  himself  hable  to.  When  the  practice, 
?er,  has  grown  up  of  keeping  this  reserve  not  in  his  own  custody 
ith  a  banker,  many  small  sums,  previously  lying  idle,  becoming 
jatod  in  the  banker's  hands ;  and  the  banker,  being  taught  by 
ience  what  proportion  of  the  amount  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in 
in  time,  and  knowing  that  if  one  depositor  happens  to  leqnire 
than  the  average,  another  will  require  less,  is  able  to  lend  the 
nder,  that  is,  the  far  greater  port,  to  producen  and  dealers  : 
yy  adding  the  amount,  not  indeed  to  the  capital  in  existence, 
}  that  in  emplo}'ment,  and  makii^  a  corresponding  addition 
■■  aggregate  production  of  the  community, 
hile  credit  is  thus  indispensable  for  rendering  the  whole  capital 
i  country  productive,  it  is  also  a  means  by  which  the  industrial 
;  of  the  country  is  turned  to  better  account  for  purposes  of 
iction.  Many  a  person  who  has  either  no  capital  of  his  own, 
ry  little,  but  who  has  qualifications  for  business  which  are 
Q  and  appreciated  by  some  possessors  of  capital,  is  enabled 
tiun  ather  advances  in  money,  or  more  frequently  goods  on 
;,  by  which  his  industrial  capacities  are  made  instrumental  to 
icrease  of  the  public  wealth ;  and  this  benefit  will  be  reaped 
ore  largely,  whenever,  through  better  laws  and  better  education, 
ommunity  shall  have  made  such  progress  in  integrity,  that 
Dal  character  can  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  not  only 
at  dishonestiy  appropriating,  but  against  dishonestly  risking, 
belongs  to  another. 

ich  are,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view,  the  usu  of  credit  to 
loductive  reoonrces  of  the  world.  But  these  considerations 
apply  to  the  credit  given  to  the  industrious  classes — to  pro- 
B  and  dealers.  Credit  given  by  dealers  to  unproductive 
mere  is  never  an  addition,  but  always  a  detriment,  to  the  sources 
alic  wealth.  It  makes  over  in  temporary  use;  not  the  capital  of 
nprodnctive  classes  to  the  productive,  but  that  of  tlie  produo- 
<o  the  unproductive.  If  A,  a  dealer,  supplies  goods  to  B,  a 
wner  or  umuitent,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  five  years,  as 
of  the  capital  of  A  as  is  eqnal  to  the  value  of  these  goods 
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renuiuiB  for  five  years  unproductive.  During  such  a  period,  if  pay- 
ment had  been  made  at  once,  the  sum  might  have  been  several  times 
expended  and  replaced,  and  goods  to  the  amount  might  have  been 
several  times  produced,  consumed,  and  reproduced:  consequently 
B*s  withholding  lOOL  for  five  years,  even  if  he  pays  at  last,  has  coet 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  during  that  period  an 
absolute  loss  of  probably  several  times  that  amount.  A,  indivi- 
dually, is  compensated,  by  putting  a  higher  price  upon  his  goods, 
which  is  ultimately  paid  by  B :  but  there  is  no  compensation 
made  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  chief  sufferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily,  to 
unproductive  uses.  The  country  has  had  lOOL  less  of  capital 
during  those  ^ve  yean,  B  having  taken  that  amount  from  A's 
capital,  and  spent  it  unpioductively,  in  anticipation  of  his  own 
means,  and  having  only  after  five  years  set  apart  a  sum  from  his 
income  and  converted  it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indemLni- 
fying  A. 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  the  general  function  of  Credit  in  production. 
It  is  not  a  productive  power  in  itself,  though,  without  it,  the  produc- 
tive powers  already  existing  could  not  be  brought  into  complete 
emplojrment.  But  a  more  intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of  Credit 
is  its  influence  on  prices ;  the  chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
phenomena  which  perplex  observers.  In  a  state  of  conunerce  in 
which  much  credit  is  habitually  given,  general  prices  at  any  moment 
depend  much  more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
money.  For  credit,  though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is  purchasing 
power ;  and  a  peison  who,  having  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  as  much  demand  for  the  goods,  and 
tends  quite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as  if  he  made  an  equal 
amount  of  purchases  with  ready  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct 
purchasing  power,  independent  of  money,  is  of  course  not  credit  in 
its  simplest  form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  person  to  another,  and 
paid  directly  into  his  hands ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends  this  in 
purchases,  he  makes  the  purchases  with  money,  not  credit,  and 
exerts  no  purchasing  power  over  and  above  that  conferred  by  the 
money.  The  forms  of  credit  which  create  purchasing  power  are 
those  in  which  no  money  passes  at  the  time,  and  Tery  often  none 
passes  at  all,  the  transaction  being  included  with  a  mass  of  other 
transactions  in  an  account,  and  nothing  paid  but  a  balance.     This 
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place  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  we  shall  pioceed  to  examine, 
ling,  as  is  our  cuatom,  with  the  simplest. 
-st :  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two  dealers,  who  have  transactions 
u;h  other  both  as  buyers  and  as  sellers.  A  buys  from  B  on  credit. 
J  the  like  with  respect  to  A.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum 
debts  to  B  is  set  against  the  aum  of  B'a  debts  to  A,  and  it  is 
uned  to  which  side  a  balance  is  due.  This  balanee,  which  may 
I  than  the  amount  of  many  of  the  transactionB  singly,  and  is 
arily  less  than  the  aum  of  the  transactions,  is  all  that  is  paid 
ley ;  and  perhaps  even  this  is  not  paid,  but  carried  over  in  an 
it  current  to  the  next  year.  A  single  payment  of  a  hundred 
B  may  in  this  manner  suffice  to  liquidate  a  long  series  of 
ctions,  some  of  them  to  the  value  of  thousands. 
t  secondly ;  The  debts  of  A  to  B  may  be  paid  without  the 
ention  of  money,  even  though  there  be  no  reciprocal  debts  of  B 
A  may  satisfy  B  by  making  over  to  him  a  debt  due  to  himself 
I  third  person,  C.  This  is  conveniently  done  by  means  of  a 
D  instrument,  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
erable  order  by  a  creditor  'upon  hia  debtor,  and  when  accepted 
i  debtor,  tliat  is,  authenticated  by  his  signature,  becomes  an 
wiedgmenb  of  debt. 

t.  Bills  of  exchai^  were  first  introduced  to  save  the  expense 
isk  of  transporting^  the  precious  metals  from  place  to  place, 
it  be  supposed,"  says  Hr.  Henry  Thornton,*  "  that  there  are 
idon  ten  manufacturets  who  sell  their  article  to  ten  shopkeepers 
rk,  by  whom  it  is  retailed ;  and  that  there  are  in  York  ten 
Eacturers  of  another  commodity,  who  sell  it  to  ten  shopkeepers 
idon.  There  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  ten  shopkeepers  in 
in  to  send  yearly  to  York  guineas  for  the  payment  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  for  the  ten  Yoric  shopkeepers  to  send 
-  ae  many  guineas  to  London.  It  would  only  be  necessary  for 
ork  nuuinfactuien  to  receive  from  each  of  the  shopkeepers  at 
iwn  door  the  money  in  question,  givii^  in  retnni  letters  which 
1  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it ;  and  which  should  also  direct 
oney,  lying  ready  in  the  hands  of  their  debtors  in  London,  to  be 
o  the  London  manufacturers,  so  as  to  cancel  the  debt  in  London 
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in  thd  g&m^  tnanner  as  that  at  York.  The  ezpenBO  and  the  risk  of 
all  transmission  of  money  would  thus  be  saved.  Letters  ordering 
the  transfer  of  the  debt  are  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  bills  of  exchange.  They  are  bills  by  which  the  debt  of  one 
person  is  exchanged  for  the  debt  of  another ;  and  the  debt,  perhaps, 
which  is  due  in  one  place,  for  the  debt  due  in  another/' 

Bills  of  exchange  having  been  found  convenient  as  means  of 
paying  debts  at  distant  places  without  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  precious  metals,  their  use  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  from 
anotiier  motivei  It  is  usual  in  every  trade  to  give  a  certain  length 
of  credit  for  goods  bought :  three  months,  six  months,  a  year,  even 
two  years,  according  to  the  convenience  or  custom  of  the  particular 
trade.  A  dealer  who  has  sold  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  be  paid  in 
^  months,  but  who  desires  to  receive  payment  sooner,  draws  a  bill 
on  his  debtor  payable  in  six  months,  and  gets  the  bill  discounted  by 
a  banker  or  other  money-lender,  that  is,  transfers  the  bill  to  him, 
receiving  the  amount,  minus  interest  for  the  time  it  has  still  to  run. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  bills  of  exchange  to  serve 
as  a  means  by  which  a  debt  due  from  one  person  can  thus  be  made 
available  for  obtaining  credit  from  another.  The  convenience  of  the 
expedient  has  led  to  the  frequent  creation  of  bills  of  exchange  not 
grounded  on  any  debt  previously  due  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  These  are  caUed  acoommoiation 
bills ;  and  sometimes,  with  a  tinge  of  disapprobation,  fictitious  bills. 
Their  nature  is  so  clearly  stated,  and  with  such  judicious  remarks, 
by  the  author  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  that  I  diall  transcribe  t^e 
entire  passage.* 

*'  A,  being  in  want  of  100!.,  requests  B  to  accept  a  note  or  bill 
drawn  at  two  months,  which  B,  therefore,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  bound  to 
pay ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  A  will  take  care  either  to  dis- 
charge the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish  B  with  the  means  of  paying  it. 
A  obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  two 
parties.  A  fulfils  his  promise  of  payiug  it  when  due,  and  thus  con- 
cludes the  transaction.  This  service  rendered  by  B  to  A  is,  however, 
not  unlikely  to  be  requited,  at  a  more  or  less  distant  period,  by  a 
similar  acceptance  of  a  bill  on  A,  drawn  and  discounted  for  B's 
convenience. 

''  Let  us  now  compare  such  a  bill  with  a  real  bill.    Let  us  consider 

in  what  posits  they  differ,  or  seem  to  differ ;  and  in  what  they  agree. 

''  They  agree,  inasmuch  as  each  is  a  discountable  article ;   each 

♦  Pp.  29-3a. 
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Iso  been  created  (or  the  purpose  of  being  discounted  ;  and  each 
jrhapa,  discounted  in  fact.  Each,  therefore,  serves  equally, 
pply  means  of  speculation  to  the  merchant.  So  far,  moreover, 
lis  and  notes  constitute  what  is  called  the  circulating  medium, 
per  currency  of  the  country,  and  prevent  the  use  of  guineas, 
ctitious  and  the  real  bill  are  upon  an  equality  ;  and  if  the  price 
nunodities  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
ncy,  the  one  contributes  to  that  rise  exactly  in  the  same  inanQer 
e  other. 

Before  we  come  to  the  points  in  which  they  differ,  let  us  advert 
le  point  in  which  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  unlike ; 
n  which  they  cannot  be  said  always  ot  necessarily  to  differ. 
Real  notes  (it  is  sometimes  said)  represent  actual  property. 
i  are  actual  goods  in  existence,  which  are  the  counterpart  to 
real  note.  Notes  which  are  not  drawn  in  consequence  of  a 
>f  goods,  are  a  species  of  false  wealth,  by  which  a  nation  is 
ved.  These  supply  only  an  imaginary  capital;  the  others 
ite  one  that  is  real. 

In  answer  to  this  statement  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
given  in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of  goods  cannot  be  oonmdered 
I  that  ocoount  certainiy  representing  any  actual  property. 
ose  that  A  sells  100/.  worth  of  goods  to  B  at  six  months'  credit, 
akes  a  bill  at  six  months  for  it ;  and  that  B,  within  a  month  after, 
bhe  same  goods,  at  a  like  credit,  to  C,  taking  a  like  hill ;  and 
,  that  C,  after  another  month,  sells  them  to  D,  takinga  like  bill, 

0  on.  There  may  then,  at  the  end  of  ux  months,  be  six  bills 
W.  each,  existing  at  the  same  time  ;  and  every  one  of  these 
possibly  have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these  bills,  then,  only 
epresents  any  actual  property. 

In  order  to  justify  the  supposition  that  a  real  bill  (as  it  ia 
1)  represents  actual  property,  there  ought  to  be  some  power  in 
lill-holder  to  prevent  the  property  which  the  bill  represents, 
being  turned  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  paying  the  hill  in 
ion.  Noauchpower  exists;  neither  the  man  who  holds  the  real 
lor  the  man  who  discounts  it,  has  any  property  in  the  specific 

1  for  which  it  was  given  :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the  general 
y  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as  the  holder  of  any  fictitious 
oes.  IliB  fictitious  bill  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  bill  given  by 
ion  having  a  large  and  known  capital,  a  part  of  which  the 
ous  bill  may  be  said  in  that  cose  to  represent.  The  supposition 
real  bills  represent  property,  and  tlut  fictitious  bills  do  not, 
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BeejiiBf  l^etefore,  to  be  one  by  which  more  than  justice  is  done  to 
one  of  these  species  of  bills»  and  something  less  than  justice  to  the 
other. 

**  We  come  next  to  some  points  in  which  they  difier. 

"  First,  the  fictitious  note,  or  note  of  accommodation,  is  liable 
to  the  objection  that  it  professes  to  be  what  it  is  not.  This  objectioii, 
however,  lies  only  against  those  fictitious  bills  which  are  passed  as 
real.  In  many  cases  it  is  sufficientiy  obvious  what  they  are. 
Secondly,  the  fictitious  bill  is,  in  general,  less  likely  to  be  ptmctually 
paid  than  the  real  one.  There  is  a  general  presumptioi^,  that  ike 
dealer  in  fictitious  bills  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adventurous  specu- 
lator than  he  who  carefully  abstains  from  them.  It  follows,  thirdly, 
that  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less  safe,  are  less  subject  to  liniita- 
tion  as  to  their  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's  actual  sales 
forms  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  his  real  notes ;  and  as  it  is  highly 
desirable  in  commerce  that  credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  persons 
in  Bome  sort  of  regular  and  due  proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's 
actual  sales,  certified  by  the  appearance  of  his  bills  drawn  in  virtue 
of  those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case,  though  a  very  imperfect  one 
in  many  respects. 

"  A  fictitious  bill,  or  bill  of  accommodation,  is  evidentiy  in 
substance  the  same  as  any  common  promissory  note ;  and  even 
better  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  but  one  security  to  the  promis- 
sory note,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  bill  of  accommodation,  there  are 
two.  So  much  jealousy  subsists  lest  traders  should  push  their 
means  of  raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the  same  in  its  general 
nature  with  that  which  is  given,  being  the  only  paper  which  can  be 
given,^  by  men  out  of  busiiiess,  is  deemed  somewhat  discreditable 
when  coming  from  a  merchant.  And  because  such  paper,  when  in 
the  merchant's  hand,  necessarily  imitates  the  paper  which  passes 
on  the  oocfiudon  of  a  sale  of  goods,  the  epithet  fictitious  has  been  cast 
upon  it ;  an  epithet  which  has  seemed  to  countenance  the  confused 
and  mistaken  notion,  that  tfiere  is  something  altogether  false  and 
delusive  in  the  nature  of  a  certain  part  both  of  the  paper  and  of  the 
apparent  wealth  of  the  country." 

A  bill  of  exchange,  when  merely  discounted,  and  kept  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  discounter  until  it  falls  due,  does  not  perform  the 
functions  or  supply  the  place  of  money,  but  is  itself  bought  and  sold 
for  money*  It  is  no  more  currency  than  the  pubUc  funds,  or  any  other 
securities.  But  when  a  bill  drawn  upon  one  person  is  paid  to  another 
(or  even  to  the  same  person)  in  diaeharge  of  a  debt  or  a  pecuniary 
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I,  it  does  Bomethiug  foi  which,  if  the  bill  did  not;  exist,  money 
i  be  required :  it  performs  the  functions  of  currency.    This  is 

to  which  bills  of  exchange  are  often  applied.  "Theynotonly," 
cues  Mr.  Thornton,*  "  spare  the  use  of  ready  money ;  they  also 
ly  its  place  in  many  cases.  Let  us  imagine  a.  farmer  in  the 
try  to  discharge  a  debt  of  101.  to  his  neighbouring  grocer,  by 
g  him  a  bill  for  that  sum,  drawn  on  his  comfactor  iil  London 
rain  sold  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the  bill, 
iving  previoualy  indorsed  it,  bo  a  neighbouring  sugai'baker, 
charge  of  a  like  debt ;  and  the  sugar-baker  to  send  it,  when  again 
Bed,  to  a  West  India  merchant  In  an  outport,  and  the  West 
>  merchant  to  deliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who  also  indorses 
id  sends  it  into  further  circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will 
effected  five  payments,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable 
bearer  on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  pass  between  trader 
Tader  in  the  country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  deecdbed ; 
ihey  evidently  form,  in  tJie  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  ciicu- 
l  medium  of  the  kingdom." 

any  bills,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  at  last  presented  for 
lent  quite  covered  with  indorsements,  each  of  which  lepre- 

either  a  fresh  discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transaction  in  which 
ill  has  performed  the  functions  of  money.  Within  the  present 
ation,!  the  circulating  medium  of  Lancashire,  for  sums  above 
lounda,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  such  bills. 

6.  A  third  form  in  which  credit  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
irrenoy,  is  liiat  of  promissory  notes.  A  hin  drawn  upon  any 
ind  accepted  by  htm,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  him  promising 
y  the  same  sum,  are,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  eqoiva- 
except  that  the  former  commonly  bears  interest  and  the  latter 
itlly  does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  commonly  ^yable  only 
a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable  at  sight.  But  it  is 
yin  the  latter  form  that  it  has  become,  in  commercial  countries, 
press  occupation  to  issue  such  substitutes  for  money.  Dealers 
oney  (as  lenders  by  profession  are  improperly  called)  desire, 
Dthei  dealere,  to  stretch  their  operations  beyond  what  oia 
irried  on  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to  lend,  not  thai 
al  merely,  but  theii  credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of  theii 

P.  40. 

3o  tmm  the  4tli  ed.  (1867).     Tbe  origiiul  [tS48J  T»n :  '•  Up  to  twanty 
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credit  as  consists  of  fonds  actually  deposited  with  them,  but  their 
power  of  obtaining  credit  from  the  public  generally,  so  far  as  they 
think  they  can  safely  employ  it.  This  is  done  in  a  very  convenient 
manner  by  lending  their  own  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand  :  the  borrower  being  willing  to  accept  these  as  so  much 
money,  because  the  credit  of  the  l^ider  makes  other  people  willingly 
receive  them  on  the  same  footing,  in  purchases  or  other  payments. 
These  notes,  therefore,  perform  all  the  functions  of  currency,  and 
render  an  equivalent  amount  of  money  which  was  previously  in 
circulation,  tmnecessary.  As,  however,  being  payable  on  demand, 
they  may  be  at  any  time  returned  on  the  issuer,  and  money  demanded 
for  them,  he  must,  on  pain  of  bankruptcy,  keep  by  him  as  much 
money  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  any  clcdms  of  that  sort  which 
can  be  expected  to  occur  within  the  time  necessary  for  providing 
himself  with  more :  and  prudence  also  requires  that  he  should 
not  attempt  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  amount  which  experience 
shows  can  remain  in  circulation  without  being  presented  for 
payment. 

The  convenience  of  this  mode  of  (as  it  were)  coining  credit, 
having  once  been  discovered,  governments  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  same  expedient,  and  have  issued  their  own  promissory 
notes  in  payment  of  their  expenses ;  a  resource  the  more  useful, 
because  it  is  the  only  mode  in  which  they  are  able  to  borrow  money 
without  paying  interest,  their  promises  to  pay  on  demand  being, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  holders,  equivalent  to  money  in  hand. 
The  practical  differences  between  such  government  notes  and  the 
issues  of  private  bankers,  and  the  further  diversities  of  which  this 
class  of  substitutes  for  money  are  susceptible,  will  be  considered 
presently. 

§  6.  A  fourth  mode  of  making  credit  answer  the  purposes  of 
money,  by  which,  when  carried  far  enough,  money  may  be  very 
completely  superseded,  consists  in  making  payments  by  cheques. 
The  custom  of  keeping  the  spare  cash  reserved  for  inunediate  use 
or  against  contingent  demands,  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  and  making 
all  payments,  except  small  ones,  by  orders  on  bankers,  is  in  this 
country  spreading  to  a  continually  larg^  portion  of  the  public. 
If  the  person  making  the  payment,  and  the  person  receiving  it, 
keep  their  money  with  the  same  banker,  the  payment  takes  place 
without  any  intervention  of  money,  by  the  mere  transfer  of  its 
amount  in  the  banker's  books  from  the  credit  of  the  payer  to  that 
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i  receiver.  If  all  persons  in  London  kept  theii  cash  at  the 
banker's,  and  made  all  their  payments  hj  means  of  cheques, 
)ney  would  be  required  or  used  for  any  transactions  beginning 
'enninating  in  London.  This  ideal  limit  is  almost  attained 
t,  so  far  aa  regards  transactions  between  dealers.  It  is  chiefly 
3  retail  transactioos  between  dealers  and  consumers,  and  in 
aymeat  of  wages,  that  money  or  bank  notes  now  pass,  and 
only  when  the  amounts  are  smaU.  In  London,  even  shop- 
Ts  of  any  amount  of  capital  or  extent  of  buainesa  have  generally 
sount  with  a  banker ;  which,  besidea  the  safety  and  convenience 
I  practice,  is  to  theii  advantage  in  another  respect,  by  giving 
an  onderatood  claim  to  have  their  bills  discounted  in  cases 
tiiey  could  not  otherwise  expect  it.  As  for  the  merchants 
irger  dealera,  they  habitually  make  all  payments  in  the  course 
>ir  business  by  cheques.  They  do  not,  however,  all  deal  with 
ime  banker,  and  when  A  gives  a  cheque  to  B,  B  usually  pays 
into  the  same  but  into  some  other  bank.  But  the  convenience 
siness  has  given  birth  to  an  arrangement  which  makes  aU 
anldng  houses  of  the  City  of  London,  for  certain  purposes, 
illy  one  establishment.  A  banker  does  not  send  the  cheques 
.  are  paid  into  bis  banking  house,  to  the  banks  on  which 
ue  drawn,  and  demand  money  for  them.  There  is  a  building 
.  the  Clearing-house,  to  which  every  Gtj  banker  sends,  each 
lOon,  all  the  cheques  on  other  bankers  which  he  has  received 
g  the  day,  and  they  are  there  exchanged  for  the  cheques  on 
rhich  have  come  into  the  hands  of  other  bankers,  the  balances 
being  paid  in  money ;  >  or  even  these  not  in  money,  but  in 
les  on  the  Bank  of  England.  By  this  contrivance,  all  the 
ess  transactions  of  the  City  of  London  during  that  day,  amount- 
ften  to  millions  of  pounds,  and  a  vast  amount  besides  of 
ry  transactionB,  represented  by  bills  which  country  bankers 
drawn  upon  their  London  correspondents,  are  [1848]  liquidated 
lyments  not  exceeding  on  the  average  200,0001.* 
r  means  of  the  various  instruments  of  credit  which  have  now 


rbs  eoDolading  oUnw  ot  thii  lentenoe  wu  added  in  the  4th  ed.  (ISGT).] 
Lotonliiig  to  Ht.  Tooka  {tnqitiry  into  Uie  Currency  PrineipU,  p.  27}  the 
menta  of  the  Oranug.  holue  "  in  the  ;ear  1836  amounted  to  054,401,6001., 
i;  an  average  amount  of  pajments  of  apwards  of  3.000,0001.  of  billa  of 
loe  and  cheques  d^y  effected  through  the  medium  of  httle  more  than 
M.  ot  bank  note*." — [1862]  At  present  a  verj  much  greater  amount  of 
■liona  a  dailj  Uquidated,  without  bank  notes  at  all,  cheques  on  the  Bank 
land  supplying  their  place. 
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been  explained,  the  immense  business  of  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  ii  transacted  with  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals  sur- 
prisingly small ;  many  times  smaller,  in  proportion  to  tiie  pecuniaiy 
value  of  the  commodities  bought  and  sold,  than  is  found  necessary 
in  France,  or  any  other  country  in  which,  the  habit  and  the  dis- 
position to  give  credit  not  being  so  generally  diffused,  these  ''  econo- 
mizing expedients,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  What  becomes  of  the  money  thus  superseded 
in  its  functions,  and  by  what  process  it  is  made  to  disappear  from 
circulation,  are  questions  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  for  a 
dhort  time  postponed. 


CHAPTER  XII 

IlfFLUENCR  OF  CREDIT  ON  PRICKS 

1.  HAvnra  now  formed  s  general  idea  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  IB  made  available  as  a  Bubstitnto  for  money,  we  have  to  con- 
'  in  what  manner  the  use  of  theae  Babstitutefl  afiecta  the  value 
loney,  or,  what  is  eqiiivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities.  It 
irdly  necessary  to  say  that  the  permanent  value  of  money — 
oatnral  and  average  prices  of  conunoditiee — are  not  in  question 
.  These  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  produtang  or  of  obtaining 
precious  metals.  An  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long  run 
lange  for  as  much  of  every  other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
aported  at  the  same  cost  with  itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of 
1,  or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  the  credit 
le  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

itself. 

t  is  not,  however,  with  ultimate  or  average,  but  with  imme- 
9  and  temporary  prices,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  These, 
e  have  seen,  may  deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard  of  cost 
roduction.  Among  other  causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  have 
d  to  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Other  things 
g  the  same,  an  increase  of  the  money  in  circulation  raises  prices, 
ninution  lowers  them.  If  more  money  is  thrown  into  circulation 
.  the  quantity  which  can  circulate  at  a  value  conformable  to  its 
of  production,  the  value  of  money,  so  long  as  the  excess  lasts, 
remun  below  the  standard  of  cost  of  production,  and  general 
«  will  be  sustained  above  the  natural  rate. 

tut  we  have  now  found  that  there  are  other  things,  such  as 
z  notea,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which  circulate  as 
ey,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  it :  and  the  qneation 
s.  Do  these  various  substitutes  operate  on  prices  in  the 
;  muiner  as  money  itself  ?  Does  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
ranaferable  paper  tend  to  raise  prices,  in  the  same  manner 
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and  degree  as  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money  ?  There  has 
been  no  small  amount  of  discussion  on  this  point  among  writers 
of  currency,  without  any  result  so  conclusive  as  to  have  yet  obtained 
general  assent. 

I  apprehend  that  bank  notes,  bills,  or  cheques,  as  such,  do  not  act 
on  prices  at  all.  What  does  act  on  prices  is  Credit,  in  whatever  shape 
given,  and  whether  it  gives  rise  to  any  transferable  instruments 
capable  of  passing  into  circulation  or  not. 

I  proceed  to  explain  and  substantiate  this  opinion. 

§  2.  Money  acts  upon  prices  in  no  other  way  than  by  being 
tendered  in  exchange  for  commodities.  The  demand  which  influ- 
ences the  prices  of  commodities  consists  of  the  money  offered  for  them. 
But  the  money  offered  is  not  the  same  thing  with  the  money 
possessed.  It  is  sometimes  less,  sometimes  very  much  more.  In 
the  long  run  indeed,  the  money  which  people  lay  out  will  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  money  which  they  have  to  lay  out :  but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case  at  any  given  time.  Sometimes  they  keep 
money  by  them  for  fear  of  an  emergency,  or  in  expectation  of  a 
more  advantageous  opportunity  for  expending  it.  In  that  case  the 
money  is  said  not  to  be  in  circulation  :  in  plainer  language,  it  is 
not  offered,  nor  about  to  be  offered,  for  commodities.  Money  not  in 
circulation  has  no  effect  on  prices.  The  converse,  however,  is  a 
much  commoner  case  ;  people  make  purchases  with  money  not  in 
their  possession.  An  article,  for  instance,  which  is  paid  for  by  a 
cheque  on  a  banker,  is  bought  with  money  which  not  only  is  not  in 
the  payer's  possession,  but  generally  not  even  in  the  banker's, 
having  been  lent  by  him  (all  but  the  usual  reserve)  to  other  persons. 
We  just  now  made  the  imaginary  supposition  that  aU  persons  dealt 
with  a  bank,  and  all  with  the  same  bank,  payments  being  imiversally 
made  by  cheques.  In  this  ideal  case,  there  would  be  no  money 
anywhere  except  in  the  hands  of  the  banker :  who  might  then 
safely  part  with  all  of  it,  by  selling  it  as  bullion,  or  lending  it,  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  goods  or  foreign  securities. 
But  though  there  would  then  be  no  money  in  possession,  or  ultimately 
perhaps  even  in  existence,  money  would  be  offered,  and  commodities 
bought  with  it,  just  as  at  present.  People  would  continue  to  reckon 
their  incomes  and  their  capitals  in  money,  and  to  make  their  usual 
purchases  with  orders  for  the  receipt  of  a  thing  which  would  have 
literally  ceased  to  exist.  There  would  be  in  all  this  nothing  to  com- 
plain pf ,  so  long  as  the  money,  in  disappearing,  left  an  equivalent 
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le  in  other  things,  applicable  when  required  to  the  rdmbonement 
loae  to  whom  the  money  originally  belonged. 
[n  the  owe  however  of  payment  by  cheques,  the  purohaseB  are 
ny  rate  made,  though  not  with  money  in  the  buyer's  poaaeBsion, 
with  money  to  which  he  has  a  right.  But  be  may  make  purchasea 
I  money  which  he  only  expects  to  have,  or  even  only  pretends 
izpect.  He  may  obtain  goods  in  letum  for  his  acceptances 
»ble  at  a  future  time ;  ot  on  his  note  of  hand ;  oi  on  a  simple 
i  credit,  that  is,  on  a  mere  promise  to  pay.  All  these  purchases 
i  exactly  the  same  effect  on  price,  as  if  they  were  made  witji 
ly  money.  The  amount  of  purchasing  power  which  a  person  can 
cise  is  composed  of  all  the  money  in  his  possession  or  due  to  him, 
of  all  his  credit.  For  exercising  the  whole  of  this  power  he  finds 
ifficient  motive  only  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  he 
tys  possesses  it;  and  the  portion  of  it  which  he  at  any  time 
I  exercise,  is  the  measure  of  the  efiect;  which  he  produces  on 

Suppose  that,  in  the  expectation  that  some  commodity  will  rise 
rice,  he  determines,  not  only  to  invest  in  it  all  his  ready  money, 
to  take  up  on  credit,  from  the  producers  or  importers,  as  much 
t  OS  their  opinion  of  his  resources  will  enable  him  to  obtain, 
ry  one  must  see  that  by  thus  acting  he  produces  a  greater  effect 
rice,  than  if  he  Umited  his  purchases  to  the  money  he  has  actually 
and.  He  creates  a  demand  for  the  article  to  the  full  amount  of 
money  and  credit  taken  together,  and  riuses  the  price  propor- 
olly  to  both.  And  this  effect  is  produced,  though  none  of  the 
ten  instruments  called  substitutes  for  currency  may  be  called  into 
tence ;  though  the  transaction  may  give  rise  to  no  bill  of  ex- 
ige,  nor  to  the  issue  of  a  single  bank  note.  The  buyer,  instead 
iking  a  mere  book  credit,  might  have  given  a  bill  for  the  Mbount ; 
light  have  paid  for  the  goods  with  buik  notes  borrowed  for  that 
[Kiee  from  a  banker,  thus  mAlring  the  purchase  not  on  his  own 
lit  with  the  seller,  but  on  the  banker's  credit  with  the  seller, 
his  own  with  the  banker.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
looed  as  great  an  effect  on  price  as  by  a  simple  purchase  to  the 
e  amount  on  a  book  credit,  but  no  greater  effect.  The  credit 
If,  not  t^e  form  and  mode  in  which  it  is  given,  is  the  operating 


I  3.    The  inclination  of  the  mercantile  public  to  increase  thur 
land  for  commodities  by  making  use  of  all  or  much  of  their  credit 
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as  a  purchasing  power,  depends  on  their  expectation  of  profit. 
When  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  price  of  some  commodity 
is  likely  to  rise,  from  an  extra  demand,  a  short  crop,  obstmction  to 
importation,  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  a  disposition  among  dealers 
to  increase  their  stocks,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  expected  rise. 
This  disposition  tends  in  itself  to  produce  the  efiect  which  it  looks 
forward  to,  a  rise  of  price  :  and  if  the  rise  is  considerable  and  pro- 
gressive, other  speculators  are  attracted,  who,  so  long  as  the  price 
has  not  begun  to  fall,  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  will  continue 
rising.  These,  by  further  purchases,  produce  a  further  advance  : 
and  thus  a  rise  of  price  for  which  there  were  originally  some  rational 
groimds,  is  often  heightened  by  merely  speculative  purchases,  until 
it  greatly  exceeds  what  the  original  grounds  will  justify.  After  a 
time  this  b^ins  to  be  perceived ;  the  price  ceases  to  rise,  and  the 
holders,  thinking  it  time  to  realize  their  gains,  are  anxious  to  sell. 
Then  the  price  begins  to  decline :  the  holders  rush  into  the  market 
to  avoid  a  still  greater  loss,  and,  few  being  willing  to  buy  in  a  falling 
market,  the  price  falls  much  more  suddenly  than  it  rose.  Those 
who  have  bought  at  a  higher  price  than  reasonable  calculation  justi- 
fied, and  who  have  been  overtaken  by  the  revulsion  before  they  had 
realized,  are  losers  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  fadl,  and  to 
the  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  they  hold,  or  have  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  for. 

Now  all  these  effects  might  take  place  in  a  community  to  which 
credit  was  unknown :  the  prices  of  some  commodities  might  xise 
from  speculation,  to  an  extrav<agant  height,  and  then  fall  rapidly 
back.  But  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  credit,  this  could  hardly 
happen  with  respect  to  commodities  generally.  If  all  purchases 
were  made  with  ready  money,  the  payment  of  increased  prices  for 
some  articles  would  draw  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  money  of  the 
community  into  the  markets  for  those  articles,  and  must  therefore 
draw  it  away  from  some  other  class  of  commodities,  and  thus  lower 
their  prices.  The  vacuum  might,  it  is  true,  be  partly  filled  up  by 
increased  rapidity  of  circulation ;  and  in  this  manner  the  money  of 
the  community  is  virtually  increased  in  a  time  of  speculative  activity, 
because  people  keep  little  of  it  by  them,  but  hasten  to  lay  it  out  in 
some  tempting  adventure  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  receive  it 
This  resource,  however,  is  limited :  on  the  whole,  people  cannot, 
while  the  quantity  of  money  remains  the  same,  lay  out  much  more  of 
it  in  some  things,  without  laying  out  less  in  otheis.  But  what  they 
cannot  do  by  ready  money,  they  can  do  by  an  extension  of  credit. 
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n  people  go  into  the  maitet  and  pordiase  'with  money  which 
hope  to  receive  hereafter,  the;  are  drawing  upon  an  unlimited, 
I  limited  fund.  Speculation,  thus  supported,  may  be  going  on  in 
number  of  commodities,  without  disturbing  the  regular  course 
uinesB  in  others.  It  might  even  be  going  on  in  all  commodities 
ice.  We  could  imagine  that  in  an  epidemic  fit  of  the  passion  of 
bling,  all  dealers,  instead  of  giving  only  their  accustomed  orders 
le  manofacturers  or  growers  of  their  commodity,  commenced 
ngnpail  of  it  which  they  could  procure,  as  far  as  their  capital 
credit  would  go.  All  prices  would  rise  enormonsly,  even  if  there 
I  no  increase  of  moneys  and  no  paper  credit,  but  a  mere  extensioD 
urchases  on  book  credits.  After  a  time  those  who  had  bought 
Id  wish  to  sell,  and  prices  would  collapse. 
Phis  is  the  ideal  extreme  case  of  what  is  called  a  commercial 
I.  There  is  said  to  be  a  commercial  crisis,  when  a  great  number 
erohanta  and  traders  at  once,  either  have,  or  apprehend  diat  they 
1  have,  a  difficulty  in  meeting  tiieir  engagements.  The  most 
A  cause  of  this  generd  embarrassment  is  the  recoil  of  prices  after 
'  have  been  raised  by  a  spirit  of  speculation,  intense  in  degree, 
extending  to  many  commodities.  Some  accident  which  exoit«s 
stations  of  rising  prices,  such  as  the  opening  of  a  new  fore^ 
ket,  or  simultaneous  indications  of  a  short  supply  of  several 
t  articles  of  commerce,  sets  speculation  at  work  in  several 
ing  departments  at  once.  The  prices  rise,  and  ihe  holders 
ize,  or  appear  to  have  the  power  of  realising,  great  giuns.  In 
ain  states  of  the  pubUo  mind,  such  examples  of  rapid  increase  of 
one  call  forth  numerous  imitators,  and  speculation  not  only  goes 
:h  beyond  what  is  justified  l^  the  original  grounds  for  expecting 
of  price,  but  extends  itself  to  articles  in  which  there  never  was 
such  ground :  these,  however,  rise  like  the  rest  as  soon  as  specu- 
la sets  in.  At  periods  of  this  kind  a  great  extension  of  credit 
s  place.  Not  only  do  all  whom  the  contagion  reaches  employ 
r  credit  much  more  freely  than  usual ;  but  they  really  have  more 
lit,  because  they  seem  to  be  making  unusual  gains,  and  because 
enerally  reckless  and  adventurous  feeling  prevails,  which  dis- 
ss people  to  give  as  well  as  take  credit  more  largely  than  at  other 
Be,  and  give  it  to  persons  not  entitled  to  it.  In  this  mannet,  in 
celebrated  speculative  year  1825,  and  at  various  other  periods 
ing  the  present  century,  the  prices  of  many  of  the  principal 
cles  of  commerce  rose  greatly,  withont  any  fall  in  others,  so  that 
eral  prices  might,  without  incorrectness,  be  said  to  have  risen. 
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When,  after  such  a  rise,  the  reaction  comes,  and  prices  begin  to  fall, 
though  at  first  perhaps  only  through  the  desire  of  the  holders  to 
realize,  speculative  purchases  cease  :  but  were  this  all,  prices  would 
only  fall  to  the  level  from  which  they  rose,  or  to  that  which  is 
justified  by  the  state  of  the  consumption  and  of  the  supply. 
They  fall,  however,  mtich  lower ;  for  as,  when  prices  were  rising, 
and  everybody  apparently  making  a  fortune,  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
aknost  any  amount  of  credit^  so  now,  when  everybody  seems  to  be 
losing,  and  many  faU  entirelyTTf^is  with  difficulty  that  firms  of 
known  solidity  can  obtain  even  tll^redit  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  which  it  is  the  greaSNy^coi^venience  to  them 
to  be  without ;  because  all  dealers  have  ei^ilS^®'^*^  ^.  ^^^^  ^^ 
nobody  feeling  sure  that  the  portion  of  his  mk^  "^^^^  ^«  ^ 
entrusted  to  others  will  be  available  in  time,  no  one  BJ^  *^  part  with 
ready  money,  or  to  postpone  his  claim  to  it.  To  T^®^  rational 
considerations  there  is  superadded,  in  extreme  caselk  *  panic  as 
unreasoning  as  the  previous  over-confidence ;  money  3||  oorrowed 
for  short  periods  at  almost  any  rate  of  interest,  and  sal«  ^*  goods 
for  immediate  payment  are  made  at  almost  any  sacrificlP*  ^f^ 
general  prices,  during  a  commercial  revulsion,  fall  as  mucl*^  below 
the  usual  level  as  during  the  previous  period  of  speculation  tnj^y  uAve 
risen  above  it :  the  fall,  as  well  as  the  rise,  originating  not  W^  ^^^~ 
thing  affecting  money,  but  in  the  state  of  credit;  an  ^"^tf^fH'^ 
extended  employment  of  credit  during  the  earlier  period,  follow^.  ^ 
a  great  diminution,  never  amounting,  however,  to  an  entire  ces^* 
of  it,  in  the  later.  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,  universally  true  that  the  contraction  of  <^  V^ 
characteristic  of  a  commercial  crisis,  must  have  been  precedeir  - 
an  extraordinary  and  irrational  extension  of  it.  There  are  cw^^ 
causes ;  and  one  of  the  more  recent  crises,  that  of  1847,  is  an  inst^F^' 
having  been  preceded  by  no  particular  extension  of  credit,  an<^r  v 
no  speculations ;  except  those  in  railway  shares,  which,  thouglS^^ 
many  cases  extravagant  enough,  yet  being  carried  on  mostly  w^ 
tiiat  portion  of  means  which  the  speculators  could  afiord  to  h 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  the  wide-spread  ruin  which  ai 
from  vicissitudes  of  price  in  the  commodities  in  which  men  habitu; 
deal,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  their  capital  is  invested*  The  ci 
of  1847  belonged  to  another  class  of  mercantile  phenomena.  Th< 
occasionally  happens  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  tending 
withdraw  from  the  loan  market  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capita] 
which  usually  supplies  it.    These  circumstances, 'in  the  present  case^ 


] 
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great  foragn  payments,  (occasioned  hy  a  high  price  of  cotton 
an  unprecedented  importation  of  food,)  together  with  the  con- 
il  demands  on  the  circnlating  capital  of  the  country  by  railway 

and  the  loan  transactionB  of  railway  companies,  for  the  purpose 
sing  converted  into  fixed  capital  and  made  unavailable  for 
re  lending.  These  various  demands  feU  principally,  as  sucli 
mds  always  do,  on  the  loan  market.  A  great,  though  not  the 
«8t,  part  of  the  imported  food  was  actually  paid  for  by  the  pro- 
I  of  a  government  loan.  The  extra  payments  whicli  purchasers 
>ni  and  cotton,  and  railway  shareholders,  found  themselves 
ed  to  make,  were  either  made  with  their  own  spare  cash,  or  with 
ly  raised  for  the  occasion.  On  the  first  suppositioD,  they  were 
)  by  withdrawing  deposits  from  bankers,  and  thus  cutting  ofi 
rt  of  the  streams  which  fed  the  loan  market ;  on  the  second 
osition,  they  were  made  by  actual  drafts  on  the  loan  market, 
r  by  tiia  sale  of  securities,  or  by  taking  up  money  at  interest, 
combination  of  a  fresh  demand  for  loans,  with  a  curtailment  of 
apital  disposable  for  tihem,  raised  the  rat«  of  interest,  and  made 
ipoBsible  to  borrow  except  an  the  very  beet  security.  Some 
,  therefore,  which  by  an  improvident  and  unmercantile  mode 
nducting  businese  had  allowed  thur  capital  to  become  either 
orarily  or  permanently  unavailable,  became  unable  to  command 
perpetual  renewal  of  credit  which  had  previously  enabled  them 
uggle  on.    These  firms  stopped  payment :  their  failure  involved 

or  lees  deeply  many  other  firms  which  had  trusted  them ; 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  general  distrust,  commonly  called 
lie,  began  to  set  in,  and  might  have  produced  a  destructjon  of 
t  equal  to  that  of  1825,  had  not  circumstances,  which  may  almost 
lied  accidental,  given  to  a  very  simple  measure  of  the  govem- 

(the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844)  a  fortunate 
r  of  allaying  panic,  to  which,  when  considered  in  itself,  it  had 
rt  of  chum.* 

4.  The  general  operation  of  credit  upon  prices  being  such  as 
tve  described,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  particular  mode  or  form 
idit  is  calculated  to  have  a  greater  operation  on  prices  than 

IMC]  The  oommeKiuJ  diffioulties,  not  however  ftmoUDting  to  a  com- 
1  criajfl,  of  IBM,  had  eonntUUj  the  ume  origill.  Heavy  payment*  (or 
imported  kl  high  prioea,  and  large  inveatineDta  in  banking  and  other 
lock  project*,  oombined  with  the  loan  operatione  of  foreign  governments, 
luoh  urge  drafts  upon  tho  loan  market  as  to  raise  the  rate  of  disoount  on 
itilc  bUb  as  high  as  nins  per  cent. 
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others,  it  can  only  be  by  giving  greater  facility,  or  greater  encourage- 
ment, to  the  multiplication  of  credit  transactions  generally.  If 
bank  notes,  for  instance,  or  bills,  have  a  greater  effect  on  prices 
than  book  credits,  it  is  not  by  any  difference  in  the  transactions 
themselves,  which  are  essentially  the  same,  whether  taking  place 
in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other :  it  must  be  that  there  are  likely  to  be 
more  of  them.  If  credit  is  likely  to  be  more  extensively  used  as  a 
purchasing  power  when  bank  notes  or  bills  are  the  instruments  used, 
than  when  the  credit  is  given  by  mere  entries  in  an  accotmt,  to  that 
extent  and  no  more  there  is  ground  for  ascribing  to  the  former 
a  greater  power  over  the  markets  than  belongs  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  appears  that  there  is  some  such  distinction.  Aa  far  as 
respects  the  particular  transactions,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the 
effect  on  price  whether  A  buys  goods  of  B  on  simple  credit,  of  gives  a 
bill  for  them,  or  pays  for  them  with  bank  notes  lent  to  him  by  a 
banker  C.  The  difference  is  in  a  subsequent  stage.  If  A  has  bought 
the  goods  on  a  book  credit,  there  is  no  obvious  or  convenient  mode 
by  which  B  can  make  A's  debt  to  him  a  means  of  extending  his  own 
credit.  Whatever  credit  he  has,  will  be  due  to  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  his  solvency ;  he  cannot  specifically  pledge  A's  debt 
to  a  third  person^  as  a  security  for  money  lent  or  goods  bought. 
But  if  A  has  given  him  a  bill  for  the  amount,  he  can  get  this 
discounted,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  borrowing  money  on  the  joint 
credit  of  A  and  himself  :  or  he  may  pay  away  the  bill  in  exchange 
for  goods,  which  is  obtaining  goods  on  the  same  joint  credit.  In 
either  case,  here  is  a  second  credit  transaction,  groimded  on  the  first, 
and  which  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  first  had  been  transacted 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill.  Nor  need  the  transactions  end 
here.  The  bill  may  be  again  discounted,  or  again  paid  away  for 
goods,  several  times  before  it  is  itself  presented  for  pajnnent.  Nor 
would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  these  successive  holders,  if  they  had 
not  had  the  bill,  might  have  attained  their  purpose  by  purchasing 
goods  on  their  own  credit  with  the  dealers.  They  may  not  all  of 
them  be  persons  of  credit,  or  they  may  already  have  stretched  their 
credit  as  far  as  it  will  go.  And  at  all  events,  either  money  or  goods 
are  more  readily  obtained  on  the  credit  of  two  persons  than  of  one. 
Nobody  will  pretend  that  it  is  as  easy  a  thing  for  a  merchant  to 
borrow  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  own  credit,  as  to  get  a  bill  dis- 
coimted  to  the  same  amount,  when  the  drawee  is  of  known  solvency. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  A,  instead  of  giving  a  bill,  obtains  a 
loan  of  bank  notes  from  a  banker  C,  and  with  them  pays  B  for  his 
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]dB,  we  Bliall  find  the  difference  to  be  Btill  greater.  B  is  now 
lependent  even  of  a  diacountei :  A's  bill  would  have  been  token 
payment  only  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  reputation 
Bolvenoy,  but  a  banker  is  a  person  who  has  credit  with  the  public 
leially,  and  whose  notee  are  taken  in  payment  by  every  one, 
least  in  his  own  neighbourhood  :  insomuch  that,  by  a  custom 
ich  has  grown  into  law,  payment  in  bank  notes  is  a  complete 
luittance  to  the  payer,  whereas,  if  he  has  paid  by  a  bill,  he  still 
oains  liable  to  the  debt,  if  the  person  on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn 
Is  to  pay  it  when  due.  B  therefore  can  expend  the  whole  of  the 
ik  notes  without  at  all  involving  his  own  credit ;  and  whatever 
war  he  had  before  of  obtaining  goods  on  book  credit,  remains  to 
a  unimpaired,  in  addition  to  the  purchasing  power  he  derives  from 
I  possession  of  the  notes.  The  same  remark  apphes  to  every 
■son  in  succession,  into  whose  hands  the  notes  may  come.  It  is 
y  A,  the  first  holder,  (who  used  his  credit  to  obtain  the  notes 
%  loan  from  the  issuer,}  who  can  possibly  find  the  credit  he  possesses 
other  quarters  abated  by  it ;  and  even  in  his  case  that  result  is 
;  probable ;  for  though,  in  reason,  and  if  all  his  circumatancea 
re  known,  every  draft  already  made  upon  his  credit  ought  to 
oinish  by  so  much  his  power  of  obtaining  more,  yet  in  practice 
:  reverse  more  frequently  happens,  and  his  having  been  trusted 
one  person  ia  supposed  to  be  evidence  that  he  may  safely  be 
sted  by  others  also. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  bank  notes  are  a  more  powerful 
trument  for  raising  prices  than  bills,  and  bills  than  book  credits. 
does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  credit  iciU  be  more  used  because  it 
I  be.  When  the  state  of  trade  holds  out  no  particular  temptation 
make  large  purchases  on  credit,  dealers  will  use  only  a  small 
■tion  of  the  (redit  power,  and  it  will  depend  only  on  convenience 
ether  the  portion  which  they  use  will  be  taken  in  one  form  or 
toother.  It  is  not  until  the  oircumstauces  of  the  markets,  and  the 
te  of  the  mercantile  mind,  render  many  persons  desirous  of 
stdiing  their  credit  to  an  unusual  extent,  that  the  distinctive 
iperties  of  tiie  different  forms  of  credit  display  themselves.  Credit 
iady  stretched  to  the  utmost  in  the  form  of  book  debts,  would 
susceptible  of  a  great  additional  extension  by  means  of  bills, 
I  of  a  still  greater  by  means  of  bank  notes.  The  first,  because 
h  dealer,  in  addition  to  bis  own  credit,  would  be  enabled  to  create 
ortber  purchasing  power  out  of  the  credit  which  he  had  himself 
en  to  others :  the  second,  because  the  banker's  credit  with  the 
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public  at  large,  coined  into  notes,  as  bullion  is  coined  into  pieces  of 
money  to  make  it  portable  and  divisible,  is  so  much  purchasing 
power  superadded,  in  the  hands  of  every  successive  holder,  to  that 
which  he  may  derive  from  his  own  credit.  To  state  the  matter 
otherwise ;  one  single  exertion  of  the  credit-ponver  in  the  form  of 
book  credit  is  only  the  foundation  of  a  single  purchase :  but  if  a 
bill  is  drawn,  that  same  portion  of  credit  may  serve  for  as  many 
purchases  as  the  number  of  times  the  bill  changes  hands :  while 
every  bank  note  issued  renders  the  credit  of  the  banker  a  pur- 
chasing power  to  that  amount  in  the  hands  of  all  the  successive 
holders,  without  impairing  any  power  they  may  possess  of  effecting 
purchases  on  their  own  credit.  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the 
same  purchasing  power  with  money ;  and  as  money  tells  upon 
prices  not  simply  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  but  to  its  amount 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  it  changes  hands,  so  also  does 
credit ;  and  credit  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  is  in  that  pro- 
portion more  potent  than  credit  which  only  performs  one  purchase. 

§  5.    All  this  purchasing  power^  however,  is  operative  upon 
prices  only  according  to  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  used ;  and 
the  efiect,  therefore,  is  only  felt  in  a  state  of  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  an  imusually  extended  use  of  credit.    In  such  a  state 
of  circumstances,  that  is,  in  speculative  times,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
denied,  that  prices  are  likely  to  rise  higher  if  the  speculative  pur- 
chases are  made  with  bank  notes,  than  when  they  are  made  with  bills, 
and  when  made  by  bills  than  when  made  by  book  credits.    This, 
however,  is  of  far  less  practical  importance  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  speculative  purchases  are  not, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  made  either  with  bank  notes  or  with 
bUls,  but  are  made  almost  exclusively  on  book  credits.    '^  Applica- 
tions to  the  Bank  for  extended  discount,"  says  the  highest  authority 
on  such  subjects,*  (and  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of  applications 
to  other  banks)  *'  occur  rarely  if  ever  in  the  origin  or  progress  of 
extensive  speculations  in  commodities.    These  are  entered  into,  for 
the  most  part  if  not  entirely,  in  the  first  instance,  on  credit,  for  the 
length  of  term  usual  in  the  several  trades ;  thus  entailing  on  the 
parties  no  immediate  necessity  for  borrowing  so  much  as  may  be 
wanted  for  the  purpose  beyond  their  own  available  capital.    This 
applies  particularly  to  speculative  purchases  of  conunodities  on  the 
spot,  with  a  view  to  resale.    But  these  generally  form  the  snu^ller 

♦  Tooke,  History  of  PriceSf  voL  iv.  pp.  ]2&~6t 
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xtrtion  of  engagements  on  credit.  By  fai  the  laq^est  of  those 
tred  into  on  the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  prices,  are  such  as  have  in 
r  importations  from  abroad.  The  same  remark,  too,  is  applic- 
I  to  the  export  of  commodities,  when  a  lai^  proportion  is  on  the 
lit  of  the  shippers  or  their  consignees.  As  long  as  dicnmstances 
I  out  the  prospect  of  a  favourable  result,  the  credit  of  the  parties 
snerally  sustained.  If  some  of  them  wish  to  reaUze,  there  are 
918  with  capital  and  credit  ready  to  replace  them ;  and  if  the 
its  fully  justify  the  grounds  on  which  the  speculative  transactions 
B  entered  into  (thus  admitting  of  sates  for  consmnption  in  time 
-eploce  the  capital  embarked)  there  is  no  unusual  demand  for 
rowed  capital  to  sustain  them.  It  is  only  when  by  the  vicissi- 
as  of  political  events,  or  of  the  seasons,  or  other  adventitious 
umstances,  the  forthcoming  supplies  are  found  to  exceed  the 
iputed  rate  of  consumption,  and  a  fall  of  prices  ensues,  that  an 
'eased  demand  for  capital  takes  place  ;  the  market  rate  of 
Test  then  risea,  and  increased  appUcations  are  made  to  the  Bank 
iUgland  for  discount."     So  that  the  multiplication  of  bank  notes 

other  transferable  paper  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  accompany 

facilitate  the  speculation  ;  but  comes  into  play  chiefly  when  tiie 
I  is  turning,  and  difficulties  begin  to  be  felt. 
Of  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  speculative  transactions 

be  carried  upon  mere  book  credita,  without  the  smallest  addition 
vhat  ia  commonly  called  the  currency,  very  few  persons  are  at 
iware.  "  The  power  of  purchase,"  says  Mr,  Tooke,'  "  by  persons 
ing  capital  and  credit,  ia  much  beyond  anything  that  those  who 

unacquainted  practically  with  speculative  marketa  have  any 
t  of.  ...  A  person  having  the  reputation  of  capital  enoi:^h  for 
regular  bumneas,  and  enjoying  good  credit  in  his  trade,  if  he 
es  a  sanguine  view  of  the  prospect  of  a  rise  of  price  of  the  article 
vhich  he  deals,  and  is  favoured  by  drcumstancea  in  the  outset 

progress  of  his  speculation,  may  efiect  purchases  to  an  extent 
fectiy  enormous,  compared  with  his  capital."  Mr.  Tooke  con- 
is  this  statement  by  some  remarkable  instances,  exemplifying 

immense  purchasing  power  which  may  be  exercised,  and  rise  of 
w  which  may  be  produced,  by  credit  not  repreeeuted  by  either 
ik  notes  or  billa  of  exdtange. 

"  Amongst  the  earlier  speculators  for  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
,  in  consequence  of  our  dispute  with  China  in  1639,  were  several 

♦  /nfmiy  into  tkt  Cwrwtey  Pnneiflt.  pp.  79  and  136-8, 
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retail  grocers  and  tea-dealers.  There  was  a  general  disposition 
among  the  trade  to  get  in  stock  :  that  is,  to  lay  in  at  once  a  quantity 
which  would  meet  the  probable  demand  from  their  customers  for 
several  months  to  come.  Some,  however,  among  them,  more 
sanguine  and  adventurous  than  the  rest,  availed  themselves  of  their 
credit  with  the  importers  and  wholesale  dealers,  for  purchasing 
quantities  much  beyond  the  estimated  demand  in  their  own  business. 
As  the  purchases  were  made  in  the  first  instance  ostensibly,  and 
perhaps  really,  for  the  legitimate  purposes  and  within  the  limits  of 
their  regular  business,  the  parties  were  enabled  to  buy  without  the 
condition  of  any  deposit ;  whereas  speculators,  known  to  be  such., 
are  required  to  pay  21,  per  chest,  to  cover  any  probable  difference  of 
price  which  might  arise  before  the  expiration  of  the  prompt,  which, 
for  this  article,  is  three  months.  Without,  therefore,  the  outlay  of 
a  single  farthing  of  actual  capital  or  currency  in  any  shape,  they 
made  purchases  to  a  considerable  extent;  and  with  the  profit 
realized  on  the  resale  of  a  part  of  these  purchases,  they  were  enabled 
to  pay  the  deposit  on  further  quantities  when  required,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  extent  of  the  purchases  attracted  attention.  In  this 
way,  the  speculation  went  on  at  advancing  prices  (100  per  cent  and 
upwards)  till  nearly  the  expiration  of  the  prompt ;  and  if  at  that  time 
circumstances  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the  apprehension  which 
at  one  time  prevailed,  that  all  future  suppUes  would  be  cut  off,  the 
prices  might  have  still  further  advanced,  and  at  any  rate  not  have 
retrograded.  In  this  case,  the  speculators  might  have  realized,  if  not 
all  the  profit  they  had  anticipated,  a  v^y  handsome  sum,  upon  which 
they  might  have  been  enabled  to  extend  their  business  greatly,  or  to 
retire  from  it  altogether,  with  a  reputation  for  great  sagacity  in  thus 
making  their  fortune.  But  instead  of  this  favotirable  result,  it  so 
happened  that  two  or  three  cargoes  of  tea  which  had  been  tran- 
shipped were  admitted,  contrary  to  expectation,  to  entry  on  their 
arrival  here,  and  it  was  found  that  further  indirect  shipments  were 
in  progress.  Thus  the  supply  was  increased  beyond  the  calculation 
of  the  speculators :  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  consumption  had 
been  diminished  by  the  high  price.  There  was,  consequently,  a 
violent  reaction  on  the  market ;  the  speculators  were  tmable  to  sell 
without  such  a  sacrifice  as  disabled  them  from  fulfilling  their  engage- 
ments, and  several  of  them  consequently  failed.  Among  these,  one 
was  mentioned,  who  having  a  capital  not  exceeding  1200U  which 
was  locked  up  in  his  business,  had  contrived  to  buy  4000  chests, 
value  above  80,0001,,  the  loas  upon  which  was  about  16,0001, 
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*'  The  other  example  which  I  have  to  give,  is  that  of  the  operation 
on  the  com  market  between  1838  and  1842.  There  was  an  instance 
of  a  person  who,  when  he  entered  on  his  extensive  speculations, 
was,  as  it  appeared  by  the  subsequent  examination  of  his  affairs, 
possessed  of  a  capital  not  exceeding  50002. ,  but  being  successful 
in  the  outset,  and  favoured  by  circumstances  in  the  progress  of 
his  operations,  he  contrived  to  make  purchases  to  such  an  extent, 
that  when  he  stopped  payment  his  engagements  were  found  to 
amount  to  between  500,0002.  and  600,0002.  Other  instances  might 
be  cited  of  parties  without  any  capital  at  all,  who,  by  dint  of  mere 
credit,  were  enabled,  while  the  aspect  of  the  market  favoured  their 
views,  to  make  purchases  to  a  very  great  extent. 

*'  And  be  it  observed,  that  these  speculations,  involving  enormous 
purchases  on  little  or  no  capital,  were  carried  on  in  1839  and  1840, 
when  the  money  maricet  was  in  its  most  contracted  state ;  or  when, 
according  to  modem  phraseology,  there  was  the  greatest  scarcity 
of  money." 

But  though  the  great  instrument  of  speculative  purchases  is 
book  credits,  it  cannot  be  contested  that  in  speculative  periods 
an  increase  does  take  place  in  the  quantity  both  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  of  bank  notes.  This  increase,  indeed,  so  far  as  bank  notes 
are  concerned,  hardly  ever  takes  place  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
speculations  :  advances  from  bankers  (as  Mr.  Tooke  observes)  not 
being  appUed  for  in  order  to  purchase,  but  in  order  to  hold  on 
without  selling  when  the  usual  term  of  credit  has  expired,  and  the 
high  price  which  was  calculated  on  has  not  arrived.  But  the  tea 
speculators  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tooke  could  not  have  carried  their 
speculations  beyond  the  three  months  which  are  the  usual  term 
of  credit  in  their  trade,  unless  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  advances 
from  bankers,  which,  if  the  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  had  still 
continued,  they  probably  could  have  done. 

Since,  then,  credit  in  the  form  of  bank  notes  is  a  more  potent 
instrument  for  raising  prices  than  book  credits,  an  unrestrained 
power  of  resorting  to  this  instrument  may  contribute  to  prolong 
and  heighten  the  speculative  rise  of  prices,  and  hence  to  aggravate 
the  subsequent  recoil.  But  in  what  degree  ?  and  what  importance 
ought  we  to  ascribe  to  this  possibility  ?  It  may  help  us  to  form 
some  judgment  on  this  point,  if  we  consider  the  proportion  which 
the  utmost  increase  of  bank  notes  in  a  period  of  speculation,  bears, 
I  do  not  say  to  the  whole  mass  of  credit  in  the  country,  but  to 
the  bills  of  exchange  alone.    The  average  amount  of  bills  in  existence 
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at  any  one  time  is  supposed  greatly  to  exceed  [1848]  a  hundred 
millions  sterling.*  The  bank  note  circulation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  seldom  exceeds  forty  millions,  and  the  increase  in  speculative 
periods  at  most  two  or  three.  And  even  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
hardly  ever  comes  into  play  until  that  advanced  period  of  the 
specidation  at  which  the  tide  shows  signs  of  turning,  and  the  dealers 
generally  are  rather  thinking  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  existing 
engagements,  than  meditating  an  extension  of  them :  while  the 
quantity  of  bills  in  existence  is  largely  increased  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  speculations. 

§  6.  It  is  well  known  that,  of  late  years,  an  artificial  limitation 
of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  has  been  regarded  by  many  political 
economists,  and  by  a  great  portion  of  the  public,  as  an  expedient 
of  supreme  efficacy  for  preventing,  and  when  it  cannot  prevent, 
for  moderating,  the  fevex  of  speculation ;  and  this  opinion  received 
the  recognition  and  sanction  of  the  legislature  by  the  Currency 
Act  of  1844.  At  the  point,  however,  which  our  inquiries  have 
reached,  though  we  have  conceded  to  bank  notes  a  greater  power 
over  prices  than  is  possessed  by  bills  or  book  credits,  we  have  not 


*  The  moBt  ftpproved  estimate  is  that  o£  Mr.  Leatham,  grounded  on  the 
official  returns  of  hUl  stamps  issued.     The  following  are  the  results  : — 


Year. 

Billfl  cnftted  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  fbanded  on 

returns  of  Bill  Stamps 

iflsaed  from  the  Stamp  Office. 

Arenge  amoant  in 

drcnlation  at  one  time  in 

each  year. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

£356,153,409 
383,659,585 
379,155,052 
405,403,051 
485,943,473 
455,084,445 
465,504,041 
528,493,842 

£89,038,352 
95,914,896 
94,788,763 
101,350,762 
121,485,868 
113,771,111 
116,376,010 
132,123,460 

**  Mr.  Leatham,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,  "  gives  the  process  hy  which,  upon  the 
data  furnished  by  the  returns  of  stamps,  he  arrives  at  these  results ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  they  are  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  admits  of  arriving  at." — Inquiry  info  iKe.  Currency 
Prtnctple,  p.  26.>-{lB62]  Mr.  Newmaroh  (Appendix  No.  39  to  Bepori  of  the 
Committee  on  (he  Bank  Acta  in  1857,  and  History  of  Prices,  vol.  vi.  p.  587)  shows 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  total  bill  oirculation  in  1857  was  not  much 
less  than  180  millions  sterling,  and  that  it  sometimes  rises  to  200  millions. 
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found  reason  to  think  that  this  superior  efficacy  has  much  share  in 
producing  the  rise  of  prices  which  accompanies  a  period  of  specula- 
tion, nor  consequently  that  any  restraint  applied  to  this  one  instru- 
ment can  be  efficacious  to  the  degree  which  is  often  supposed,  in 
moderating  either  that  rise,  or  the  recoil  which  follows  it.  We 
shall  be  stiU  less  inclined  to  think  so,  when  we  consider  that  there 
is  a  fourth  form  of  credit  transactions,  by  cheques  on  bankers, 
and  transfers  in  a  banker's  books,  which  is  exactly  parallel  in  every 
respect  to  bank  notes,  giving  eijual  facilities  to  an  extension  of  credit, 
and  capable  of  acting  on  prices  quite  as  powerfully.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Fullarton,*  ''  there  is  not  a  single  object  at  present  attained 
through  the  agency  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  might  not  be 
as  effectually  accomplished  by  each  individual  keeping  an  account 
with  the  bank,  and  transacting  all  his  payments  of  five  pounds 
and  upwards  by  cheque.''  A  bank,  instead  of  lending  its  notes  to 
a  merchant  or  dealer,  might  open  an  account  with  him,  and  credit 
the  account  with  the  sum  it  had  agreed  to  advance  :  on  an  imder- 
standing  that  he  should  not  draw  out  that  sum  in  any  other  mode 
than  by  drawing  cheques  against  it  in  favour  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  occasion  to  make  payments.  These  cheques  might  possibly 
even  pass  from  hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes ;  more  commonly, 
however,  the  receiver  would  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
banker,  and  when  he  wanted  the  money,  would  draw  a  fresh  cheque 
against  it :  and  hence  an  objector  may  urge  that  as  the  original 
cheque  would  very  soon  be  presented  for  payment,  when  it  must 
be  paid  either  in  notes  or  in  coin,  notes  or  coin  to  an  equal  amount 
must  be  provided  as  the  ultimate  means  of  liquidation.  It  is  not 
BO,  however.  The  person  to  whom  the  cheque  is  transferred  may 
perhaps  deal  with  the  same  banker,  and  the  cheque  may  return 
to  the  very  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  :  this  is  very  often  the  case 
in  country  districts ;  if  so,  no  payment  will  be  called  for,  but  a 
simple  transfer  in  the  banker's  books  will  settle  the  transaction. 
If  the  cheque  is  paid  into  a  different  bank,  it  will  not  be  presented 
for  payment,  but  liquidated  by  set-off  against  other  cheques  ;  and 
in  a  state  of  circumstances  favourable  to  a  general  extension  of 
banking  credits,  a  banker  who  has  granted  more  credit,  and  has 
therefore  more  cheques  drawn  on  him,  will  also  havis  more  cheques 
on  other  bankers  paid  to  him,  and  will  only  have  to  provide  notes 
or  cash  for  the  payment  of  balances ;  for  which  purpose  the  ordinary 

*  On  the  RtgykAum  of  Cwreneies,  p.  41. 
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reserve  of  prudent  bankers,  one-third  of  their  liabilities,  will  abund- 
antly suffice.  Now,  if  he  had  granted  the  extension  of  credit  by 
means  of  an  issue  of  his  own  notes,  he  must  equally  have  retained, 
in  coin  or  Bank  of  England  notes,  the  usual  reserve :  so  that  he 
can,  as  Mr.  FuUarton  says,  give  every  facility  of  credit  by  what 
may  be  termed  a  cheque  circulation,  which  he  could  give  by  a  note 
circulation. 

This  extension  of  credit  by  entries  in  a  banker's  books,  has  all 
that  superior  efficiency  in  acting  on  prices,  which  we  ascribed  to 
an  extension  by  means  of  bank  notes.  As  a  bank  note  of  201.^ 
paid  to  any  one,  gives  him  20{.  of  purchasing  power  based  on  credit, 
oyer  and  above  whatever  credit  he  had  of  his  own,  so  does  a  cheque 
paid  to  him  do  the  same :  for,  although  he  may  make  no  purchase 
with  the  cheque  itself,  he  deposits  it  with  his  banker,  and  can  draw 
against  it.  As  thi$  act  of  drawing  a  cheque  against  another  which 
has  been  exchanged  and  cancelled,  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a 
purchase  with  a  bank  note,  it  effects  the  same  increase  of  purchasing 
power.  The  original  loan,  or  credit,  given  by  the  banker  to  his 
customer,  is  potentially  multiplied  as  a  means  of  purchase,  in  the 
hands  of  the  successive  persons  to  whom  portions  of  the  credit  are 
paid  away,  just  as  the  purchasing  power  of  a  bank  note  is  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  persons  through  whose  hands  it  passes  before  it 
is  returned  to  the  issuer. 

These  considerations  abate  very  much  from  the  importance  of 
any  effect  which  can  be  produced  in  allaying  the  vicissitudes  of 
commerce,  by  so  superficial  a  contrivance  as  the  one  so  much  rdied 
on  of  late,  the  restriction  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  by  an  artificial 
rule.  An  examination  of  all  the  consequences  of  that  restriction, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  it,  must  be  deferred 
until  we  have  treated  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  international 
movements  of  bullion.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with 
the  general  theory  of  prices,  of  which  the  diff^ent  influence  of 
different  kinds  of  credit  is  an  essential  part. 

§  7.^  There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  discussion  and  argument 
on  the  question  whether  several  of  these  forms  of  credit,  and  in 
particuleur  whether  bank  notes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  money. 
The  question  is  so  purely  verbal  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  raising, 
^d  one  would  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  so  much 

1  [This  Beotion  was  added  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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ortance  ia  attached  to  it,  if  there  weie  not  some  authoritiea 
,  Btill  adheoDg  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infancy  of  society  and  of 
lacal  economy,  that  the  quantity  of  money  compared  with  that 
ommodities,  determines  general  prices,  think  it  important  to 
re  that  bank  notes  and  no  ot^er  forms  of  credit  are  money,  in 
IF  to  support  the  inference  that  bank  notes  and  no  other  forms 
redit  influence  prices.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  prices  do 
depend  on  money,  but  on  purchases.     Money  left  with  a  banker, 

not  drawn  against,  or  drawn  against  for  other  purposeg  than 
ing  commodities,  has  no  effect  on  prices,  any  more  than  credit' 
;h  is  not  used.  Credit  which  is  used  to  purchase  commodities 
3ts  prices  in  the  same  manner  as  money.  Money  and  credit  are 
!  exactly  on  a  par,  in  their  efiect  on  prices ;  and  whether  we 
Me  to  class  bank  notes  with  the  one  or  the  Other,  is  in  this  respect 
rely  immaterial. 

Mnce,  however,  this  question  of  nomenclature  has  been  raised, 
iems  desirable  that  it  should  be  answered.  The  reason  given 
considering  bank  notes  as  money,  is,  that  by  law  and  usage 
r  have  the  property,  in  common  with  metallic  money,  of  finally 
ing  the  transactions  in  which  tiiey  are  employed ;  while  no 
;r  mode  of  paying  one  debt  by  trai^erring  another  has  that 
ilege.    The  flnt  remark  which  here  snggestd  itself  is,  that  on 

showing,  the  notes  at  least  of  private  banks  are  not  money ; 
a  creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  them  in  payment  of  a 
t.    They  certainly  close  the  transaction  if  he  does  accept  them ; 

so,  on  the  same  supposition,  would  a  bale  of  cloth,  or  a  pipe 
noe ;  which  are  not  for  that  reason  regarded  as  money.  It 
ns  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  idea  of  money  that  it  be  legal 
ler.  An  inconvertible  paper  which  is  legal  tender  is  univeraaUy 
kitted  to  be  money ;  in  the  French  language  the  phrase  papier- 
Mate  actually  means  inconvertibility,  convertible  notes  being 
ely  bOkU  i  porteur.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Bank  of  England 
3S  under  the  law  of  convertibility,  that  any  difficulty  arises ; 
le  notes  not  being  a  legal  tender  from  the  Bank  itself,  though 
tgal  tender  from  all  other  persons.  Bank  of  England  notes 
oubtedly  do  close  transactions,  so  far  as  respects  the  buyer, 
en  be  has  once  paid  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  he  can  in  no  case 
required  to  pay  over  again.  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how 
transaction  can  be  deemed  complete,  as  regards  tiie  seller,  when 
ffill  only  be  found  to  have  received  the  price  of  his  commodity 
rided  the  Bank  keeps  its  promise  to  pay.    An  Lastnunant  whit^ 
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would  be  deprived  of  all  value  by  the  insolvency  of  a  corporation, 
cannot  be  money  in  any  sense  in  which  money  is  opposed  to  credit. 
It  either  is  not  money,  or  it  is  money  and  credit  too.  It  may  be 
most  suitably  described  as  coined  credit.  The  other  forms  of  credit 
may  be  distinguished  from  it  as  credit  in  ingoto. 

§    8.    Some  high  authorities  have  claimed  for  bank  notes,  as 
compared  with  other  modes  of  credit,  a  greater  distinction  in  respect 
to  influence  on  price,  than  we  have  seen  reason  to  allow ;  a  difEerence, 
not  in  degree,  but  in  kind.     They  ground  this  distinction  on  the 
fact  that  all  bills  and  cheques,  as  well  as  all  book-debts,  are  from 
the  first  intended  to  be,  and  actually  are,  ultimately  liquidated 
either  in  coin  or  in  notes.     The  bank  notes  in  circulation,  jointly 
with  the  coin,  are  therefore,  according  to  these  authorities,  the 
basis  on  which  all  the  other  expedients  of  credit  rest ;   and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  basis  will  be  the  superstructure  ;  insomuch  that  the 
quantity  of  bank  notes  determines  that  of  all  the  other  forms  of 
credit.    If  bank  notes  are  multiplied,  there  will,  they  seem  to  think, 
be  more  bills,  more  payments  by  cheque,  and,  I  presume,  more 
book  credits ;    and  by  regulating  and  limiting  the  issue  of  bank 
notes,  they  think  that  all  other  forms  of  credit  are,  by  an  indirect 
consequence,  brought  under  a  similar  limitation.     I  believe  I  have 
stated  the  opinion  of  these  authorities  correctly,  though  I  have 
nowhere  seen  the  grounds  of  it  set  forth  with  such  distinctness 
as  to  make  me  feel  quite  certain  that  I  understand  them.    It  may 
be  true  that,  according  as  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes, 
there  is  also  in  general  (though  not  invariably),  more  or  less  of 
other  descriptions  of  credit;    for  the  same  state  of  afiairs  which 
leads  to  an  increase  of  credit  in  one  shape,  leads  to  an  increase  of 
it  in  other  shapes.    But  I  see  no  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other.^    If  indeed  we  begin  by  assuming,  as  I 
suspect  is  tacitly  done,  that  prices  are  regulated  by  coin  and  bank 
notes,  the  proposition  maintained  will  certainly  follow  ;  for,  accord- 
ing as  prices  are  higher  or  lower,  the  same  purchases  will  give  rise 
to  bills,  cheques,  and  book  credits  of  a  larger  or  a  smaUer  amoimt. 
But  the  premise  in  this  reasoning  is  the  very  proposition  to  be 
proved.    Setting  this  assumption  aside,  I  know  not  how  the  con- 
clusion can  be  substantiated.    The  credit  given  to  any  one  by 

1  [This  and  the  preceding  sentenoe  rephtoed  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867)  the 
following  sentence  of  the  original  text :  "  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  doctrine, 
that  according  aa  there  are  more  or  fewer  bank  notes,  there  wUl  be  more  or 
less  of  other  descriptions  of  credit."] 
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K  with  whom  he  deajs,  doea  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  bank 
«  or  coin  in  circulation  at  the  time,  but  on  their  opinion  of  his 
ency :   if  any  consideration  of  a  more  general  character  enters 

their  calculation,  it  is  only  in  a  time  of  pressure  on  the  loan 
ket,  when  they  are  not  certam  of  being  themselves  able  to  obtain 
credit  on  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  ;  and  even 
I,  what  they  look  to  is  the  general  state  of  the  loan  market, 

not  (preconceived  theory  apart)  the  amount  of  bank  notea. 
ar  as  to  the  willingness  to  give  credit.  And  the  willingness  of 
laler  to  use  his  credit  depends  on  his  expectations  of  gain,  that 
in  his  opinion  of  the  probable  future  price  of  his  commodity ; 
>pinion  grounded  either  on  the  rise  or  fall  already  going  on,  or 
lis  prospective  judgment  respecting  the  supply  and  the  Tat«  of 
lumption.  When  a  dealer  extends  his  purchases  beyond  hia 
lediate  means  of  payment,  engaging  to  pay  at  a  specified  time, 
loes  so  in  the  expectation  either  that  the  transaction  will  have 
linated  favourably  before  that  time  arrivea,  or  that  he  eholt 
L  be  in  posaeasion  of  sufficient  funds  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
ST  transactions.  The  fulfilment  of  these  expectations  depends 
a  prices,  but  not  especially  upon  the  amount  of  bank  notes, 
may,  doubtless,  also  ask  himself,  in  case  he  should  be  disap- 
ited  in  these  expectations,  to  what  quart«r  he  can  look  for  a 
porary  advance,  to  enable  him,  at  the  worst,  to  keep  his  engage- 
ts.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  prospective  reflection  on  the 
ewhat  more  or  lees  of  difficulty  which  he  may  have  in  tiding 
'  his  embarrassments,  seems  too  slender  an  inducement  to  be 
h  of  a  restraint  in  a  period  supposed  to  be  one  of  rash  adventure, 

upon  persons  so  confident  of  success  as  to  involve  themselves 
md  their  certain  means  of  extrication.  And  further,  I  appre- 
1  that  theii  confidence  of  being  helped  out  in  the  event  of  ill- 
me,  will  mainly  depend  on  their  opinion  of  their  own  individual 
it,  with,  perhaps,  some  consideration,  not  of  the  quantity  of 
currency,  but  of  the  general  state  of  the  loan  market.  They 
aware  that,  in  case  of  a  conunercial  crisis,  they  shall  have 
2ulty  in  obtainiog  advances.  But  if  they  thought  it  likely  that 
immercial  crisis  would  occur  before  they  had  realised,  they 
td  not  speculate.  If  no  great  contraction  of  general  credit 
IB,  they  will  feel  no  doubt  of  obtaining  any  advances  which 

absolutely  require,  provided  the  state  of  theii,  own  afiaiis  at 
time  sSonds  in  the  estimation  of  lenders  a  sufficient  prospect 

those  advances  .will  be  repaid. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

01'  AN  INCONVBRTIBLB  PAPER  CURRENCY 

§  1.  After  experience  had  shown  that  pieced  of  paper,  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  by  merely  bearing  upon  them  the  written  profession 
of  being  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  francs,  dollars,  or  pounds, 
could  be  made  to  circulate  as  such,  and  to  produce  all  the  benefit  to 
the  issuers  which  could  have  been  produced  by  the  coins  which  they 
purported  to  represent ;  governments  began  to  think  that  it  would 
be  a  happy  device  if  they  could  appropriate  to  themselves  this 
benefit,  free  from  the  condition  to  which  individuals  issuing  such 
paper  substitutes  for  money  were  subject,  of  giving,  when  required, 
for  the  sign,  the  thing  signified.  They  determined  to  try  whether  they 
could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  this  unpleasant  obligation, 
and  make  a  piece  of  paper  issued  by  them  pass  for  a  pound,  by  merely 
calling  it  a  pound,  and  consenting  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  the 
taxes.  And  such  is  the  influence  of  almost  all  established  govern- 
ments, that  they  have  generally  succeeded  in  attaining  this  object : 
I  believe  I  might  say  they  have  always  succeeded  for  a  time,  and 
the  power  has  only  been  lost  to  them  after  they  had  compromised  it 
by  the  most  flagrant  abuse. 

In  the  case  supposed,  the  functions  of  money  are  performed  by  a 
thing  which  derives  its  power  for  performing  them  solely  from  con- 
vention ;  but  convention  is  quite  sufficient  to  confer  the  power ; 
since  nothing  more  is  needful  to  make  a  person  accept  anything  as 
money,  and  even  at  any  arbitrary  value,  than  the  persuasion  that 
it  will  be  taken  from  him  on  the  same  terms  by  others.  The  only 
question  is,  what  determines  the  value  of  such  a  currency  ;  since  it 
cannot  be,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  (or  paper  exchangeable 
for  them  at  pleasure),  the  cost  of  production. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  metallic 
currency,  the  immediate  agency  in  determining  its  value  is  its 
quantity.    If  the  quantity,  instead  of  depending  on  the  ordinary 
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itcantile  motives  of  profit  and  loss,  could  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by 
bbority,  the  value  would  depend  on  the  fiat  of  that  authority,  not 

coat  of  production.  The  quantity  of  a  paper  currency  not  con- 
rtible  into  the  metals  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  can  be  arbi- 
jily  fixed ;  especially  if  the  iaeuer  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
te.    The  value,  therefore,  of  such  a  currency  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

Suppose  that,  in  a  country  of  which  the  currency  is  wholly 
itaUic,  a  paper  currency  is  suddenly  issued,  to  the  amount  of  half 
i  metallic  circulation ;  not  by  a  banking  establishment,  or  in  the 
TO  of  loans,  but  by  the  government,  in  payment  of  salaries  and 
rphaae  of  commodities.    The  currency  being  suddenly  increased 

one-half,  all  prices  will  rise,  and  among  the  rest,  the  prices  of  all 
iigs  made  of  gold  and  silver.  An  ounce  of  mannfactured  gold 
11  become  more  valuable  than  an  ounce  of  gold  coin,  by  more  than 
it  customary  difference  which  compensates  for  the  value  of  the 
fkmanship ;  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  melt  the  coin  for  the 
rpose  of  being  manufactured,  until  as  much  has  been  taken  from 
i  currency  by  the  subtraction  of  gold,  as  had  been  added  to  it  by 
i  issue  of  paper.  Then  prices  will  relapse  to  what  they  were  at 
>t,  and  there  will  be  nothing  changed  except  that  a  paper  currency 
I  been  substituted  for  half  of  the  metallic  currency  which  existed 
tore.  Suppose,  now,  a  second  emission  of  paper  ;  the  same  series 
effects  will  be  renewed  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  whole  of  the  metallic 
>ney  has  disappeared :  that  is,  if  paper  be  issued  of  as  low  a 
lomination  as  the  lowest  Coin ;  if  not,  as  much  will  remain  ss 
ivenience  requires  for  the  smaller  payments.  The  addition  made 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  disposable  for  ornamental  pur- 
KS,  will  somewhat  reduce,  for  a  time,  the  value  of  the  article ; 
1  as  long  as  this  is  the  case,  even  though  paper  has  been  issued  to 
)  original  amount  of  the  metallic  circulation,  as  much  coin  will 
nain  in  drculation  along  with  it,  as  will  keep  the  value  of  the 
rrency  down  to  the  reduced  value  of  the  metallic  material ;  but 
1  value  having  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production,  a  stoppage  or 
ninution  of  the  supply  from  the  tnines  will  enable  the  surplus  to 

carried  off  by  the  ordinary  agents  of  destruction,  after  which, 
9  metals  and  the  currency  will  recover  their  natural  value.  We 
)  here  supposing,  as  we  have  supposed  throughout,  Uiat  the 
intry  has  minea  of  its  own,  and  do  commercial  intercourse  with 
ler  countries ;  for,  in  a  country  having  foreign  trade,  the  coin 
ich  is  tendered  superfluous  by  an  issue  of  paper  is  carried  off  by  a 
ich  prompter  method. 
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Up  to  this  point,  the  efEects  of  a  paper  currency  are  substantiallv 
the  same,  whether  it  is  convertible  into  specie  or  not.    It  is  when 
the  metals  have  been  completely  superseded  and  driven  from  circu- 
lation, that  the  difference  between  convertible  and  inconvertibie 
paper  begins  to  be  operative.    When  the  gold  or  silver  has  all  gone 
from  circulation,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  paper  has  taken  its  place, 
suppose  that  a  still  further  issue  is  superadded.    The  same  series  of 
phenomena  recommences :  prices  rise,  among  the  rest  the  prices  of 
gold  and  silver  articles,  and  it  becomes  an  object  as  before  to  procure 
coin  in  order  to  convert  it  into  bullion.    There  is  no  longer  any  coin 
in  circulation ;  but  if  the  paper  currency  is  convertible,  coin  may 
still  be  obtained  bom  the  issuers,  in  exchange  for  notes.    All  addi- 
.tional  notes,  therefore,  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  circu- 
lation after  the  metals  have  been  completely  superseded,  will  return 
upon  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  coin  ;  and  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  in  circulation  such  a  quantity  of  convertible  paper  as  to 
sink  its  value  below  the  metal  which  it  represents.    It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  an  inconvertible  currency.     To  the  increase  of  that 
(if  permitted  by  law)  there  is  no  check.    The  issuers  may  add  to  it 
indefinitely,  lowering  its  value  and  raising  prices  in  proportion; 
they  may,  in  other  words,  depreciate  the  currency  without  limit. 

Such  a  power,  in  whomsoever  vested,  is  an  intolerable  evil.  All 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  are  mischievous  : 
they  disturb  existing  contracts  and  expectations,  and  the  liability 
to  such  changes  renders  every  pecuniary  engagement  of  long  date 
entirely  precarious.  The  person  who  buys  for  himself,  or  gives  to 
another,  an  annuity  of  lOM.,  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  2001.  or  to  5M.  a  few  years  hence.  Great  as  this  evil 
would  be  if  it  depended  only  on  accident,  it  is  still  greater  when 
placed  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  an  individual  or  a  body  of  indivi- 
duals ;  who  may  have  any  kind  or  degree  of  interest  to  be  served  by 
an  artificial  fluctuation  in  fortunes ;  and  who  have  at  any  rate  a 
strong  interest  in  issuing*  as  much  as  possible,  each  issue  being  in 
itself  a  source  of  profit.  Not  to  add,  that  the  issuers  may  have,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  government  paper,  always  have,  a  direct  interest  in 
lowering  the  value  of  the  currency,  because  it  is  the  medium  in 
which  their  own  debts  are  computed. 

§  2.  In  order  that  the  value  of  the  currency  may  be  secure 
from  being  altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little  as  possible  liable 
to  fluctuation  from  accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all  known 
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xlitiea  to  vary  in  their  valae,  the  precious  metab,  have  been 
in  aII  civiliKed  countries  the  standard  of  value  for  the  circu- 
medium  ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought  to  exist  of  which  the 
lunnot  bo  made  to  conform  to  theirs.  Nor  has  this  fundamental 
;  ever  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  even  by  the  govemments 
have  most  abused  the  power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper, 
r  have  not  (as  they  generally  have)  profeBsed  an  intention  of 
;  in  specie  at  some  indefinite  future  time,  they  have  at  least, 
ing.  to  their  paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins,  made  a 
,  though  generally  a  false,  piofeeaion  of  intending  to  keep 
it  a  value  corresponding  to  that  of  the  coins.  This  is  not 
iticahle,  even  with  an  inconvertible  paper.    There  is  not 

the  self-acting  check  which  convertibility  brings  with  it. 
lere  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  indication  by  which  to  judge 
:i  the  currency  is  depreciated,  and  to  what  extent.  That 
don  is,  the  price  of  thejirecious  metals.  When  holders  of 
cannot  demand  coin  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  and  when 
B  none  left  in  circulation,  bullion  rises  and  falls  in  price  tike 
;hings ;  and  if  it  is  above  the  Mint  price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold, 
would  be  coined  into  the  equivalent  of  31.  17<.  lOJel.,  is  sold 
or  51.  in  paper,  the  value  of  the  currency  has  just  sunk  that 
below  what  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be.  If, 
ire,  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  were  subjected  to  strict 
>ne  rule  being  that  whenever  bulhon  rose  above  the  Mint  price, 
lies  should  be  contracted  until  tlie  market  price  of  bullion  and 
int  price  were  again  in  accordance,  such  a  currency  would 
:  subject  to  any  of  the  evils  uaually  deemed  inherent  in  an 
ertible  paper. 

t  also  such  a  system  of  currency  would  have  no  advantages 
nt  to  recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  inconvertible  currency, 
xd  by  the  price  of  bullion,  would  conform  eiactiy,  in  all  its 
ons,  to  a  convertible  one ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained 
be  that  of  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  keepii:^  any  reserve 
precious  metals ;  which  is  not  a  very  important  conuderation, 
illy  aa  a  government,  so  long  as  its  good  faith  is  not  suspected, 
not  keep  so  lai^e  a  reserve  as  private  issuera,  being  not  so 
to  great  and  sudden  demands,  unce  there  never  can  be  any 
lubt  of  its  solvency.    Against  this  small  advantage  is  to  be  set, 

first  place,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent  tampering  with  the 
of  bullion  for  the  sake  of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in  the 
ir  of  the  fictitious  sales  of  com,  to  influence  the  averages,  so 
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much  and  so  justly  complained  of  vfMle  the  com  laws  were  in  force. 
But  a  still  stronger  consideration  is  the  importance  of  adhering  to  i 
simple  principle,  intelligible  to  the  most  untaught  capacity.  Every- 
body can  understand  convertibiHty ;  every  one  sees  that  what  can 
be  at  any  moment  exchanged  for  five  pounds  is  worth  five  pounds. 
Regulation  by  the  price  of  bullion  is  a  more  complez  idea,  and  does 
not  recommend  itself  through  the  same  familiar  associations.  There 
would  be  nothing  Uke  the  same  confidence,  by  the  public  generally, 
in  an  inconvertible  currency  so  regulated,  as  in  a  convertible  one : 
and  the  most  instructed  person  might  reasonably  doubt  whether 
such  a  rule  would  be  as  likely  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to.  Thv 
grounds  of  the  rule  not  being  so  well  imderstood  by  the  public, 
opinion  would  probably  not  enforce  it  with  as  much  rigidity,  and,  in 
any  circumstances  of  difficulty,  would  be  likely  to  turn  against  it : 
while  to  the  government  itself  a  suspension  of  convertibility  would 
appear  a  much  stronger  and  more  extreme  measure,  than  a  relaxa- 
tion of  what  might  possibly  be  considered  a  somewhat  artificial  rule. 
There  is  therefore  a  great  preponderance  of  reasons  in  favour  of  a 
convertible,  in  preference  to  even  the  best  regulated  inconvertible 
currency.  The  temptation  to  over-issue,  in  certain  financiiil 
emergencies,  is  so  strong,  that  nothing  is  admissible  which  can  tend, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  to  weaken  the  barriers  that  restrain  it^ 

§  3.  Although  no  doctrine  in  political  economy  rests  on  more 
obvious  grounds  than  the  mischief  of  a  paper  currency  not  main- 
tained at  the  same  value  with  a  metallic,  either  by  convertibility, 
or  by  some  principle  of  limitation  equivalent  to  it ;  and  altibiougb, 
accordiQgly,  this  doctrine  has,  though  not  till  after  the  discussions 
of  many  years,  been  tolerably  efiectually  drummed  into  the  public 
mind ;  yet  dissentients  are  still  numerous,  and  projectors  everv 
now  and  then  start  up,  with  plans  for  curing  all  the  economioal  evil? 
of  society  by  means  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  great  charm  in  the  idea.  To  be  able  to  pay  of! 
the  national  debt,  defray  the  expenses  of  government  without 
taxation,  and  in  fine,  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  commimity. 
is  a  brilliant  prospect,  when  once  a  man  is  capable  of  believing  that 
printing  a  few  characters  on  bits  of  paper  will  do  it.  The  philosopher'^ 
stone  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more. 

As  these  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  resuscitate,  it  b 
not  superfluous  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the  fallacies  by  whi'L 
the  schemers  impose  upon  themselves.    One  of  the  commonest  k. 
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;  a  paper  currency  cannot  be  issued  in  exceaa  so  long  as  every 
)  issued  represenU  property,  or  has  &foundaiion  of  actual  property 
rest  OD.  These  phrases,  of  representing  and  resting,  seldom 
f&y  any  distinct  or  vell'de&ned  idea  :  when  they  do,  their  ' 
olng  is  no  more  than  this— that  the  issuers  of  the  paper  must 
:  property,  either  of  their  own,  or  entrusted  to  them,  to  the 
le  of  all  the  notes  they  issue :  though  for  what  purpose  doea 
very  clearly  appear ;  for  if  the  property  cannot  be  claimed  in 
lange  for  the  notes,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  in  what  manner  its 
a  existence  can  serve  to  uphold  their  value.  I  presume,  how- 
,  it  is  intended  as  a  guarantee  that  the  holders  would  be  finally 
ibursed,  in  case  any  untoward  event  should  cause  the  whole 
;em  to  be  wound  up.  On  this  theory  there  have  been  many 
mes  for  "  coining  the  whole  land  of  the  country  into  money  " 

the  like. 

'.a  80  far  as  this  notion  has  any  connexion  at  all  with  reason, 
lema  to  originate  in  confounding  two  entirely  distinct  evils,  to 
:h  a  paper  currency  is  liable.  One  is,  the  insolvency  of  the 
irs  ;  which,  if  the  paper  is  grounded  on  their  credit — if  it  makes 
promise  of  payment  in  cash,  either  on  demand  or  at  any  future 
I — of  course  deprives  the  paper  of  any  value  which  it  derives 
I  the  promise.  To  this  evil  paper  credit  is  equally  liable, 
ever  moderately  used  ;  and  against  it  a  proviso  that  all  issues 
Id  be  "  founded  on  property,"  as  for  instance  that  notes  should 

be  issued  on  the  security  of  some  valuable  thing  expressly 
ged  for  their  redemption,  would  really  be  efficacious  as  a  pre- 
ion.  But  the  theory  takes  no  account  of  another  evil,  which 
icident  to  the  notes  of  the  most  solvent  firm,  company,  or 
mment ;  that  of  being  depreciated  in  value  from  being  issued 
:cesBive  quantity.     The  aasignats,  during  the  French  Revolution, 

an  example  of  a  currency  grounded  on  these  principles.  The 
;nata  "  represented  "  an  immense  amount  of  highly  valuable 
erty,  namely  the  lands  of  the  crown,  the  church,  the  monasteries, 
the  emigrants ;  amounting  possibly  to  half  the  territory  of 
:cc.  They  were,  in  fact,  orders  or  assignments  on  this  mass  of 
The  revolutionary  government  had  the  idea  of  "  coining  " 
1  lands  into  money ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  did  not 
natly  contemplate  the  immense  multiplication  of  issues  to  which 

were  eventually  driven  by  the  failure  of  all  other  financial 
irces.    They  imagined  that  the  assignats  would  come  rapidly 

to  the  issuers  in  exchange  for  land,  and  that  they  should  be 
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able  to  reisdue  them  continually  until  the  lands  w6t&  all  disposed 
of,  without  having  at  any  time  more  than  a  very  moderate  quantity 
in  circulation^  Their  hope  was  frustrated :  the  land  did  not  sell 
80  quickly  as  they  expected ;  buyers  were  not  inclined  to  invest 
Uieir  money  in  possessions  which  were  likely  to  be  resumed  without 
compensation  if  the  Revolution  succumbed :  the  bits  of  paper 
which  represented  land,  becoming  prodigiously  multiplied,  could 
no  more  keep  up  their  value  than  the  land  itself  would  have  done 
if  it  had  all  been  brought  to  market  at  once  :  and  the  result  waa  that 
it  at  last  required  an  assignat  of  six  hundred  francs  to  pay  for  a 
pound  of  butter.i 

The  example  of  the  assignats  has  been  said  not  to  be  conclusive, 
because  an  assignat  only  represented  land  in  general,  but  not  a 
definite  quantity  of  land.  To  have  prevented  their  depreciation, 
the  proper  course,  it  is  affirmed,  would  have  been  to  have  made  a 
valuation  of  all  the  confiscated  property  at  its  metallic  value,  and 
to  have  issued  assignats  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  that  limit ;  giving 
to  the  holders  a  right  to  demand  any  piece  of  land,  at  its  registered 
valuation,  in  exchange  for  assignats  to  the  same  amount.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  this  plan  over  the  one 
actually  adopted.  Had  this  course  been  followed,  the  assignats  could 
never  have  been  depreciated  to  the  inordinate  degree  they  were ; 
for — as  they  would  have  retained  all  their  purchasing  power  iu 
relation  to  land,  however  much  they  might  have  fallen  in  respect 
to  other  things — before  they  had  lost  very  much  of  their  market 
value,  they  would  probably  have  been  brought  in  to  be  exchanged 
for  land.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  their  not  being 
depreciated  would  pre-suppose  that  no  greater  number  of  them 
continued  in  circulation  than  would  have  circulated  if  they  had 
been  convertible  into  cash.  However  convenient,  therefore,  in  a 
time  of  revolution,  this  currency  convertible  into  land  on  demand 
might  have  been,  as  a  contrivance  for  selling  rapidly  a  great  quantity 
of  land  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  it  would  have,  as  the  permanent  system  of  a  country, 
over  a  currency  convertible  into  coin :  while  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  see  what  would  be  its  disadvantages ;  since  land  is  far  more 
variable  in  value  than  gold  and  silver ;  and  besides,  land,  to  most 
persons,  being  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  desirable  poasessioQ, 
except  to  be  converted  into  money,  people  would  submit  to  a 

^  [Until  the  6th  ed.  (1866)  the  paragraph  ended  with  "  five  hundred  {ranc» 
to  pay  for  a  cup  of  coffee.*'] 
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1  ereater  depreciation  before  demandiag  land,  than  they  will 
:e  demanding  gold  or  silver.*  ' 

Among  the  ftchemra  of  currency  to  which,  atraogc  to  say,  intelligent 
re  have  been  found  t«  give  their  sanction,  one  ia  sh  follows  :  th&t  the  atnto 
d  receive,  in  pledge  or  mortgago,  any  kind  or  amount  of  property,  such  aa 

Htocit,  &o.,  and  should  advance  to  the  owners  inconvertible  paper  money 
e  eetimateiil  value.  Such  a  currency  would  not  even  have  the  reoom- 
atioQB  of  the  imaginary  aasignata  supposed  in  the  text ;  since  those  into 
;  hands  the  notes  were  paid  by  the  persona  who  received  them,  could  not 
n  them  to  the  government,  and  demand  in  eiohange  land  or  stock  which 
inly  pledaed.  not  alienated.  There  would  be  no  reflux  of  such  assignat* 
»e,  and  their  depreciation  would  be  indeSnite, 

[In  the  2nd  ed.  (1S4B)  was  inserted  the  following  section,  which  did  not 
pear  till  the  6lh  ed.  (1862)  ; 

i  4.  One  of  the  moat  transparent  of  the  fallaciui  by  wbich  the  principle 
;  convertibility  of  paper  money  has  been  assailed,  is  that  which  pcrvailos 
cnt  work  by  Hr.  Jolui  Gray.  Lettura  on  Ote  Nature  atid  Vat  of  Money  : 
uthor  of  the  most  iugenious.  and  least  eicoptionablB  plan  uf  an  incon- 
j|e  currency  which  I  have  happened  to  meet  with.  This  writer  lias 
I  several  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  political  economy  with  no  ordinary 
I.  and  among  others,  the  important  one,  that  comnioditieii  are  the  real 
et  lor  cororooditiea.  and  that  Production  is  essentially  the  cause  and 
ure  of  Demand,     But  this  proposition,  true  in  a  state  of  barter,  he  affirmn 

false  under  a  monetary  system  regulated  by  the  precious  metals,  because 

aggregate  of  goods  is  increased  faster  than  the  aggregate  of  money,  prices 

fall,  and  all  producers  must  be  losers  ;  now  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
sther  valuable  thing.  '  can  by  any  possibihty  be  increased  ad  iibilum, 
it  as  all  other  valuable  things  put  together :  '  a  limit,  therefore,  is  arbi- 
y  set  to  the  amount  of  production  whioh  can  take  plaoe  witihout  loss 
le  producers  :  and  on  this  foundation  Mr.  Gray  accuses  the  oiistinfl 
m  of  rendering  the  produce  of  this  country  leas  by  at  least  one  hundred 
>n  pounds  annually,  than  it  would  be  under  a  currency  which  admitted 
paniuon  iu  claot  proportion  to  the  increase  of  oommoditieK. 
But.  in  the  first  place,  what  hinders  gold,  or  any  other  commodity  whatever, 

being  '  increased  as  fast  as  all  other  valuable  things  put  together  t ' 
B  produce  of  the  world,  in  all  commodities  taken  together,  should  come 
I  douhled.  what  is  to  prevent  the  annual  produce  of  gold  from  being 
led  likewise  *  for  that  is  all  that  would  be  noceesa^,  and  not  (as  might 
ifeiTod  from  Mr.  Gray's  language)  that  it  should  be  doubled  as  many 
1  over  as  there  are  other  '  valuable  things  '  to  compare  it  with.  Unless 
a  bo  proved  tbat  the  production  of  bullion  cannot  bo  increased  by  the 
cation  of  increased  labour  and  capital,  it  is  evident  that  the  stimulus  of  an 
>sed  value  of  the  commodity  wiU  have  the  same  effect  in  extending  the 
ig  operations,  as  it  is  admitted  to  have  in  all  other  branches  of  production. 
But.  secondly,  even  if  the  currency  could  not  be  increased  at  all.  and  if 
'  addition  to  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  country  must  necessarily  he 
npaiucd  by  a  proportional  diminution  of  general  prices ;  it  is  inoom- 
tn^ble  how  any  person  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  can  fail  to  see  that 

of  price,  thos  produced,  is  no  lues  to  producers  :  they  receive  less  money  ; 
he  smaller  amount  goee  eiaotly  as  far,  in  all  expenditure,  whether  pro- 
ve  or  penional,  as  the  larger  quantity  did  before.  The  only  diSerenoe 
I  be  in  the  increased  burthen  of  Gied  money  payments  ;  and  of  that 
Ing,  aa  it  would,  very  gradually)  a  very  small  portion  would  (all  on  the 
Mtive  classes,  who  have  larelj  any  debts  of  old  standing,  and  who  would 
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§  4.  Another  of  the  fallacies  from  which  the  advocates  of  an 
inconvertible  currency  derive  support,  is  the  notion  that  an  increase 
of  the  currency  quickens  industry.  This  idea  was  set  afloat  by 
Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Money ^  and  has  had  many  devoted  adherents 
since ;  witness  the  Birmingham  currency  school,  of  whom  Mr. 
Attwood  was  at  one  time  the  most  conspicuous  representative. 
Mr.  Attwood  maintained  that  a  rise  of  prices,  produced  by  an  increase 
of  paper  currency,  stimulates  every  producer  to  his  utmost  exertions, 
and  brings  all  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  country  into  complete 
employment ;  and  that  this  has  invariably  happened  in  all  periods 
of  rising  prices,  when  the  rise  was  on  a  sufficiently  great  scale.  I 
presume,  however,  that  the  inducement  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Attwood,  excited  this  unusual  ardour  in  all  persons  engaged  in 
production,  must  have  been  the  expectation  of  getting  more  com- 
modities generally,  more  real  wealth,  in  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  and  not  merely  more  pieces  of  paper.  This  expecta- 
tion, however,  must  have  been,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  supposition, 
disappointed,  since,  all  prices  being  supposed  to  rise  equally,  no 
one  was  really  better  paid  for  his  goods  than  before.  Those  who 
agree  with  Mr.  Attwood  could  only  succeed  in  winning  people  on 
to  these  unwonted  exertions  by  a  prolongation  of  what  would  in 
fact  be  a  delusion ;  contriving  matters  so,  that  by  a  progressive 
rise  of  money  prices,  every  producer  shall  always  seem  to  be  in 
the  very  act  of  obtaining  an  increased  remuneration  which  he  never, 
in  reality,  does  obtain.  It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  any  other 
of  the  objections  to  this  plan  than  that  of  its  total  impracticability. 
It  calcidates  on  finding  the  whole  world  persisting  for  ever  in  the 
belief  that  more  pieces  of  paper  are  more  riches,  and  never  discover- 
ing that,  with  all  .their  paper,  they  cannot  buy  more  of  anything 
than  they  could  before.  No  such  mistake  was  made  during  any 
of  the  periods  of  high  piices,  on  the  experience  of  which  this  school 
lays  so  much  stress.  At  the  periods  which  Mr.  Attwood  mistook 
for  times  of  prosperity,  and  which  were  simply  (as  all  periods  of 
high  prices,  under  a  convertible  currency,  must  be)  times  of  specula- 
tion, the  speculators  did  not  think  they  were  growing  rich  because 
the  high  prices  would  last,  but  because  they  would  not  last,  and 
because  whoever  contrived  to  realize  while  they  did  last,  woukl 
find  himself,  after  the  recoil,  in  possession  of  a  greater  number  of 
pounds  sterling,  without  their  having  become  of  less  value.     If,  at 

suffer  almost  solely  in  the  increased  onerousness  of  their  contributioii  to  tb<r 
taxes  which  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt."] 
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lose  of  the  speculation,  an  isane  of  paper  had  been  made, 
lent  to  keep  prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  attained  when 
e  highest,  no  one  would  have  bet;ii  more  disappointed  than 
oeculatorB  ;  since  the  gain  which  they  thought  to  have  reaped 
alising  in  time  (at  the  expense  of  thetr  competitors,  who  bought 

they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  aftei  the  revulsion)  would  have 

away  in  their  hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would  have  got 
ng  except  a  few  more  paper  tickets  to  count  by. 
ume's  ver«on  of  the  doctrine  diETered  in  a  slight  degree  from 
Utwood's.  He  thought  that  all  commodities  would  not  rise 
ice  simultaneously,  and  that  some  persons  therefore  would 
a  a  real  gain,  by  getting  more  money  for  what  they  had  to 
vhile  the  things  which  they  wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
And  those  who  would  reap  this  gain  would  always  be  (he 
I  to  think)  the  first  comers.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that 
'ery  person  who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there  is  necessarily 

Other  person  who  gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took  place 
ume  supposes,  would  be  the  seller  of  the  commodities  which 
:owest  to  rise ;  who,  by  the  supposition,  patta  with  hia  goods 
e  old  prices,  to  purchasers  who  have  already  benefited  by  the 
This  seller  has  obtained  for  his  commodit>'  only  the  accua- 
i  quantity  of  money,  while  there  are  already  some  things  of 
1  that  money  will  no  longer  purchase  as  much  as  before.  If, 
fore,  he  knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise  his  price,  and 
the  buyer  will  not  have  the  gain,  which  is  supposed  to  stimulate 
idustry.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  seller  does  not  know 
tate  of  the  case,  and  only  discovers  it  when  he  finds,  ia  laying 
loney  out,  that  it  does  not  go  so  far,  he  then  obtains  less  than 
rdinary  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  capital ;    and  if  the 

dealer's  industry  is  encouraged,  it  should  seem  that  his  must, 

the  opposite  cause,  be  impaired. 

G.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  general  and  permanent  rise 
ices,  or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money,  can  benefit 
ody,  except  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else.  The  substitu- 
}i  paper  for  metalUc  currency  is  a  national  gain  :  any  further 
ue  of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of  robbery. 
n  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifeat  gain  to  the  issuers,  who,  until 
Lotes  are  returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of  them  as  if 
were  a  real  capital :  and  so  long  as  the  notes  are  no  permanent 
ion  to  the  currency,  but  merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to 
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the  same  amount,  the  gain  of  the  issuer  is  a  loss  to  no  one ;  it  is 
obtained  by  saving  to  the  community  the  expense  of  the  more 
costly  material.  But  if  there  is  no  gold  or  silver  to  be  superseded 
— ^if  the  notes  are  added  to  the  currency,  instead  of  being  substituted 
for  the  metallic  part  of  it — all  holders  of  currency  lose,  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  its  value,  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  the  issuer  gains, 
A  tax  is  virtuaUy  levied  on  them  for  his  benefit.  It  will  be  objected 
by  some,  that  gains  are  also  made  by  the  producers  and  dealers 
who,  by  means  of  the  increased  issue,  are  acconmiodated  with 
loans.  Theirs,  however,  is  not  an  additional  gain,  but  a  portion 
of  that  which  is  reaped  by  the  issuer  at  the  expense  of  all  possessors 
of  money.  The  profits  arising  from  the  contribution  levied  upon  tlie 
public,  he  does  not  keep  to  himself,  but  divides  with  his  customers. 
But  besides  the  benefit  reaped  by  the  issuers,  or  by  others  through 
them,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  generally,  there  is  another  unjust 
gain  obtained  by  a  larger  class,  namely  by  those  who  are  under 
fixed  pecuniary  obligations.  All  such  persons  are  freed,  by  a 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  from  a  portion  of  the  burthen  of  liieir 
debts  or  other  engagements  :  in  other  words,  part  of  the  property 
of  their  creditors  is  gratuitously  transferred  to  them.  On  a  super- 
ficial view  it  may  be  imagined  that  this  is  an  advantage  to  industry ; 
since  the  productive  classes  are  great  borrowers,  and  generally  o\vc 
larger  debts  to  the  unproductive  (if  we  include  among  the  latter 
all  persons  not  actually  in  business)  than  the  unproductive  classes 
owe  to  them ;  especially  if  the  national  debt  be  included.  It  is 
only  thus  that  a  general  rise  of  prices  can  be  a  source  of  benefit  to 
producers  and  dealers ;  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  their  fixed 
burthens.  And  this  might  be  accounted  an  advantage,  if  integrity 
and  good  faith  were  of  no  importance  to  the  world,  and  to  industry 
and  commerce  in  particular.  Not  many,  however,  have  been  found 
to  say  that  the  currency  ought  to  be  depreciated  on  the  simple' 
ground  of  its  being  desirable  to  rob  the  national  creditor  and  privat<' 
creditors  of  a  part  of  what  is  in  their  bond.  The  schemes  which 
have  tended  that  way  have  almost  always  had  some  appearance  of 
special  and  circumstantial  justification,  such  as  the  necessity  of  com- 
pensating for  a  prior  injustice  committed  in  the  contrary  directdon. 

§  6.  Thus  in  England,  for  many  years  subsequent  to  1819,  it 
was  pertinaciously  contended,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  national 
debt  and  a  multitude  of  private  debts  still  in  existence,  were  con- 
tracted between  1797  and  1819,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was 
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exempted  from  giving  cash  for  its  notes ;  and  that  it  is  grossly 
unjust  to  borrowers  (that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  national  debt,  to 
all  tax-payers)  that  they  should  be  paying  interest  on  the  same 
nominal  sums  in  a  currency  of  full  value,  which  were  borrowed  in 
a  depreciated  one.^  The  depreciation,  according  to  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  particular  writer,  was  represented  to  have  averaged 
thirty,  fifty,  or  even  more  than  fifty  per  cent ;  and  the  conclusion 
was,  that  either  we  ought  to  return  to  this  depreciated  currency, 
or  to  strike  o£E  from  the  national  debt,  and  from  mortgages  or 
other  private  debts  of  old  standing,  a  percentage  corresponding 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  the  depreciation. 

To  this  doctrine,  the  following  was  the  answer  usually  made. 
Granting  that,  by  returning  to  cash  payments  without  lowering 
the  standard,  an  injustice  was  done  to  debtors,  in  holding  them 
liable  for  the  same  amount  of  a  currency  enhanced  in  value,  which 
they  had  borrowed  while  it  was  depreciated ;  it  is  now  too  late  to 
make  reparation  for  this  injury.  The  debtors  and  creditors  of 
to-day  are  not  the  debtors  and  creditors  of  1819  :  the  lapse  of  years 
has  entirely  altered  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  community ; 
and  it  being  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  particular  persons 
who  were  either  benefited  or  injured,  to  attempt  to  retrace  our 
steps  would  not  be  redressing  a  wrong,  but  superadding  a  second 
act  of  wide-spread  injustice  to  the  one  already  committed.  This 
argument  is  certainly  conclusive  on  the  practical  question ;  but 
it  places  the  honest  conclusion  on  too  narrow  and  too  low  a  ground. 
It  concedes  that  the  measure  of  1819,  called  Peel's  Bill,  by  which 
cash  payments  were  resumed  at  the  original  standard  of  32.  lis,  10^., 
was  reaUy  the  injustice  it  was  said  to  be.  This  is  an  admission 
wholly  opposed  to  the  truth.  Parliament  had  no  alternative ;  it 
was  absolutely  bound  to  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  standard ; 
as  may  be  shown  on  three  distinct  grounds,  two  of  fact,  and  one  of 
principle. 

The  reasons  of  fact  are  these.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  debts,  private  or  public,  incurred  during  the  Bank  restriction, 
were  contracted  in  a  currency  of  lower  value  than  that  in  which  the 
interest  is  now  paid.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  suspension  of  the 
obligation  to  pay  in  specie  did  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to 
depreciate  the  currency.  It  is  true  also  that  the  Bank  really  exercised 

'  [lentil  the  5th  ed.  (1862)  tho  t<?xt  ran  :  *'  from  1819  to  the  present  time, 
it  han  licen  .  .  .  contended,'^  and  **  the  answer  "  was  spoken  of  in  the  present 
icuse.] 
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that  power,  though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  often  pretended ; 
since  the  difference'  between  the  market  price  of  gold  and  the  Mint 
valuation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  interval,  was  very  trifling, 
and  when  it  was  greatest,  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  war, 
did  not  much  exceed  thirty  per  cent.  To  the  extent  of  that 
difference,  the  currency  was  depreciated,  that  is,  its  value  was 
below  that  of  the  standard  to  which  it  professed  to  adhere.  But  the 
state  of  Europe  at  that  time  was  such — there  was  so  unusual  an 
absorption  of  the  precious  metals,  by  hoarding,  and  in  the  military 
chests  of  the  vast  armies  which  then  desolated  the  Continent, 
that  the  value  of  the  standard  itself  was  very  considerably  raised : 
and  the  best  authorities,  among  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Mr. 
Tooke,  have,  after  an  elaborate  investigation,  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  difference  between  paper  and  bullion  was  not  greater 
than  the  enhancement  in  value  of  gold  itself,  and  that  the  paper, 
though  depreciated  relatively  to  the  then  value  of  gold,  did  not 
sink  below  the  ordinary  value,  at  other  times,  either  of  gold  or  of 
a  convertible  paper.  If  this  be  true  (and  the  evidences  of  the 
fact  are  conclusively  stated  in  Mr.  Tooke's  History  of  Prices)  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  case  against  the  fundholder  and  other 
creditors  on  the  ground  of  depreciation  is  subverted. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  the  currency  had  really  been  lowered 
in  value  at  each  period  of  the  Bank  restriction,  in  the  same  degree 
in  which  it  was  depreciated  in  relation  to  its  standard,  we  must 
remember  that  a  part  only  of  the  national  debt,  or  of  other  permanent 
engagements,  was  incurred  during  the  Bank  restriction.  A  large 
part  had  been  contracted  before  1797  ;  a  stUl  larger  during  the  earlr 
years  of  the  restriction,  when  the  difference  between  paper  and  gold 
was  yet  small.  To  the  holders  of  the  former  part,  an  injury  was 
done,  by  paying  the  interest  for  twenty-two  years  in  a  depreciated 
currency  :  those  of  the  second,  suffered  an  injury  during  the  years 
in  which  the  interest  was  paid  in  a  currency  more  depreciated  than 
that  in  which  the  loans  were  contracted.  To  have  resumed  cash 
payments  at  a  lower  standard  would  have  been  to  perpetuate  the 
injury  to  these  two  classes  of  creditors,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  an 
undue  benefit  to  a  third  class,  who  had  lent  their  money  during  the 
few  years  of  greatest  depreciation.  As  it  is,  there  was  an  underpay- 
ment to  one  set  of  persons,  and  an  overpayment  to  another.  The 
late  Mr.  Mushet  took  the  trouble  to  make  an  arithmetical  comparison 
between  the  two  amounts.  He  ascertained,  by  calculation,  that  it 
an  account  had  been  made  out  in  1819,  of  what  the  fundholders  had 
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id  and  lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  curreticy  from  its 
lard,  they  would  have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been  losers  ; 
lat  if  any  compensation  was  due  on  the  ground  of  depreciation, 
luld  not  be  from  the  fundholders  collectively,  but  to  them. 
'hua  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  these  reasons  of  fact 
not  the  strongest.  There  is  a  reason  of  principle,  still  more 
iital.    Suppose  that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but  the 

0,  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency,  depreciated 
[>nly  in  comparison  with  its  standard,  but  with  ite  own  value 
re  and  after  ;  and  that  we  were  now  paying  the  interest  on  this 

in  a  currency  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent  more  valuable 
that  in  which  it  was  contracted.  What  difference  would  this 
e  in  the  obhgation  of  paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
aid  was  part  of  the  original  compact  ?     Now  this  is  not  only 

1,  but  less  than  the  truth.  The  compact  stipulated  better  terms 
:he  fundholder  than  he  has  received.  During  the  whole  con- 
ince  of  the  Bank  restriction,  there  was  a  parliamentary  pledge, 
I'bich  the  legislature  was  as  much  bound  as  any  legislature  is 
ble  of  binding  itself,  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  on 
>rigiDal  footing,  at  farthest  in  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
neral  peace.  This  was  therefore  an  actual  condition  of  every 
;  and  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  more  favourable  in  considera- 
of  it.  Without  some  such  stipulation,  the  Government  could 
have  expected  to  borrow,  unless  on  the  terms  on  which  loans 
nade  to  the  native  princes  of  India.  If  it  had  been  understood 
avowed  that,  after  borrowing  the  money,  the  standard  at  which 
as  commuted  might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any  extent 
h  to  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  of  a  legislature  of  borrowers 
It  seem  fit — who  can  say  what  rate  of  interest  would  have  been 
ilicient  inducement  to  persons  of  common  sense  to  risk  their 
ngB  in  such  an  adventure  ?  However  much  the  fundholders  had 
cd  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
t  insured  their  giving  ample  value  for  it.  They  gave  value  for 
s  than  they  received  ;  since  cash  payments  were  not  resumed  in 
nontha,  but  in  as  many  years,  after  the  peace.  So  that  waiving 
ur  arguments  except  the  last,  and  conceding  all  the  facts  asserted 
he  other  side  of  the  question,  the  fundholders,  instead  of  being 
ily  benefited,  are  the  injured  party  ;  and  would  have  a  claim  to 
pensation,  if  such  claims  were  not  very  properly  barred  by  the 
iBsibility  of  adjudication,  and  by  the  salutary  general  maxim 
w  and  poUcy,  "  quod  interest  reipubliew  ut  sit  finis  Utium." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OF  EXCESS   OP  SUPPLY 

§  1.  After  the  elementary  exposition  of  the  theory  of  monev 
contained  in  the  last  few  chapters,  we  shall  return  to  a  question  in 
the  general  theory  of  Value,  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dis- 
cussed until  the  nature  and  operations  of  Money  were  in  some  measure 
understood,  because  the  errors  against  which  we  have  to  contend 
mainly  originate  in  a  misunderstanding  of  those  operations. 

We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  everything  gravitates  towards 
a  certain  medium  point  (which  has  been  called  the  Natural  Value), 
namely,  that  at  which  it  exchanges  for  every  other  thing  in  the  ratio 
of  their  cost  of  production.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  actual  or 
market  value  coincides,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  natural  value  only  on 
an  average  of  years  ;  and  is  continually  either  rising  above,  or  falling 
below  it,  from  alterations  in  the  demand,  or  casual  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  :  but  that  these  variations  correct  themselves,  through  thr 
tendency  of  the  supply  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  demand  which 
exists  for  the  commodity  at  its  natural  value.  A  general  conver- 
gence thus  results  from  the  balance  of  opposite  divergences.  Dearth, 
or  scarcity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  over-supply,  or  in  mercantilo 
language,  glut,  on  the  other,  are  incident  to  all  commodities.  In  the 
first  case,  the  commodity  affords  to  the  producers  or  sellers,  while 
the  deficiency  lasts,  an  unusually  high  rate  of  profit :  in  the  second, 
the  supply  being  in  excess  of  that  for  which  a  demand  exists  at  such 
a  value  as  will  afford  the  ordinary  profit,  the  sellers  must  be  content 
with  less,  and  must,  in  extreme  cases,  submit  to  a  loss. 

Because  this  phenomenon  of  over-supply,  and  consequent  incon- 
venience or  loss  to  the  producer  or  dealer,  may  exist  in  the  case 
of  any  one  commodity  whatever,  many  persons,  including  some 
distinguished  political  economists,  have  thought  that  it  may  exist 
with  regard  to  all  commodities ;  that  there  may  be  a  general  over- 
production of  wealth ;  a  supply  of  commodities  in  the  aggregate, 
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laseing  the  demand ;  and  a  consequent  depressed  condition  of 
■laasea  of  producers.    Against  this  doctrine,  of  which  Mr.  Malthus 

Dr.  Chalmers  in  this  country,  and  M.  de^^jnondi  on  the  Conti- 
t,  Wbre  the  chief  apostles,  I  have  already  contended  in  the  First 
)k  ;  *  but  it  was  not  possible,  in  that  stage  of  oni  inquiry,  to  enter 
I  a  complete  examination  of  an  error  (as  I  conceive)  easentially 
iinded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and 
;e. 

The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  involve  ao  much  inconsistency 
ts  very  conception,  that  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  in  giving  any 
«ment  of  it  which  shall  be  at  once  clear,  and  satisfactory  to  its 
porters.  They  agree  in  maintaining  that  there  may  be,  and  sorae- 
ea  is,  an  excess  of  productions  in  general  beyond  the  demand  for 
m ;  that  when  this  happens,  purchasers  cannot  be  found  at 
ics  which  will  repay  the  cost  of  production  with  a  profit ;  that 
re  ensues  a  general  depression  of  prices  or  values  (they  are 
lom  accurate  in  discriminating  between  the  two),  so  that  pro- 
«rs,  the  more  they  produce,  find  themselves  the  poorer,  instead 
icher ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers  accordingly  inculcates  on  capitalists  the 
ctice  of  a  moral  restraint  in  reference  to  the  puTBuit  of  gain ; 
le  Sismondi  deprecates  machinery,  and  the  various  inventions 
;ch  increase  productive  power.  They  both  maintain  that  accumu- 
on  of  capital  may  proceed  too  fast,  not  merely  for  the  moral,  but 

the  material,  int«restB  of  those  who  produce  and  accumulate ; 
1  they  enjoin  the  rich  to  guard  against  this  evil  by  an  ample 
iroductivo  consumption. 

S  2.  When  these  writers  speak  of  the  supply  of  commodities 
outrunning  the  demand,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  elements 
lemand  they  have  in  view — the  desire  to  poesesa,  or  the  means  of 
-chase  ;  whether  their  meaning  is  that  there  are,  in  such  cases, 
re  consumable  products  in  existonce  than  the  public  desires  to 
iBume,  or  merely  more  than  it  is  able  to  pay  for.  In  this  uncet- 
nty,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  both  suppositions. 
First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced 
not  great«r  than  the  community  would  be  gjad  to  consume  :  is 
in  that  case,  possible  that  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  demand 
all  commodities  for  want  of  the  means  of  payment  ?  Those  who 
nk  so  cannot  have  considered  what  it  is  which  conBtitut«B  the 
ans  of  payment  for  commodities.  It  is  simply  commodities. 
•  Supra,  pp,  6d-8. 
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Each  person's  means  of  paying  for  the  productions  of  other  people 
consists  of  those  which  he  himself  possesses.     All  sellers  are  inevit- 
ably and  ex  vi  termini  buyers.    Could  we  suddenly  double  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country,  we  should  double  the  supply  of 
commodities  in  every  market ;  but  we  should,  by  the  same  stroke, 
double  the  purchasing  power.    Everybody  would  bring  a  double 
demand  as  well  as  supply  :  everybody  would  be  able  to  buy  twice  as 
much,  because  every  one  would  have  twice  as  much  to  offer  in  ex- 
change.   It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  would  now  be  a  superfluity 
of  certain  things.  []|^though  the  community  would  willingly  double 
its  aggregate  consumption,  it  may  already  have  as  much  as  it  desires 
of  some  commodities,  and  it  may  prefer  to  do  more  than  double  its 
consumption  of  others,  or  to  exercise  its  increased  purchasing  power 
on  some  new  thing.    If  so,  the  supply  will  adapt  itself  accordingly, 
and  the  values  of  things  will  continue  to  conform  to  their  cost 
of  productionT^  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  sheer  absurdity  that  all  things 
should  fall  in  value,  and  that  all  producers  should,  in  consequence, 
be  insufficiently  remunerated.     If  values  remain  the  same,  what 
becomes  of  prices  is  immaterial,  since  the  remuneration  of  producers 
does  not  depend  on  how  much  money,  but  on  how  much  of  consum-  j 
able  articles,  they  obtain  for  their  goods.     Besides,  money  is  a  1 
commodity  ;  and  if  all  commodities  are  supposed  to  be  doubled  in  I 
quantity,  we  must  suppose  money  to  be  doubled  too,  and  then  prices  | 
would  no  more  fall  than  values  would. 

§  3.  A  general  over-supply,  or  excess  of  all  commodities 
above  the  demand,  so  far  as  demand  consists  in  means  of  payment, 
is  thus  shown  to  be  an  impossibiHty.C£ut  it  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  not  the  ability  to  purchase,  but  the  desire  to  possess, 
that  falls  short,  and  that  the  general  produce  of  industry  may  be 
greater  than  the  community  desires  to  consume — the  part,  at  least, 
of  the  community  which  has  an  equivalent  to  givej  It  is  evident 
enough  that  produce  makes  a  market  for  produce,  and  that  there  is 
wealth  in  the  country  with  which  to  purchase  all  the  wealth  in  the 
country  ;  but  those  who  have  the  means  may  not  have  the  wants, 
and  those  who  hs^ve  the  wants  may  be  without  the  means.  A 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  conmaodities  produced  may  be  unable 
to  find  a  market  from  the  absence  of  means  in  those  who  have 

I  the  desire  to  consume,  and  the  want  of  desire  in  those  who  have 

!  the  means. 

'       This  is  much  the  most  plausible  form  of  the  doctrine,  and  does 
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like  that  which  we  first  examined,  involve  a  coatradiction. 
re  may  easily  be  a  greater  quantity  of  any  particulai  commodity 
1  is  deaiied  by  those  who  have  the  ability  to  puichase,  and  it  ia 
jactedly  conceivable  that  this  might  be  die  case  with  all  com- 
lities.  The  error  is  in  not  perceiving  that  though  all  who  have 
quivalent  to  give  might  be  fully  provided  with  every  consumable 
:;le  which  they  desire,  the  fact  that  they  go  on  adding  to  the 
luction  proves  that  this  is  not  actuaUy  the  case.  Assume  the 
t  favourable  hypothosis  for  the  purpose,  that  of  a  hmited  com- 
lity,  every  member  of  which  poasesaes  as  much  of  necessaries 
of  all  known  luxuries  as  he  desires  :  and  since  it  is  not  concdv- 
that  persons  whose  wante  were  completely  satisfied  would  labour 
economize  to  obtain  what  they  did  not  desire,  suppose  that  a 
igner  arrives  and  produces  an  additaonal  quantity  of  something 
'hich  there  was  already  enough.  Here,  it  will  be  said,  is  over- 
luction :  true,  I  reply ;  over-production  of  that  particular 
:le :  the  community  wanted  no  more  of  that,  but  it  wanted 
ething.  The  old  inhabitants,  indeed,  wanted  nothing  ;  but  did 
the  foreigner  himself  want  something  ?  When  he  produced 
superfluous  article,  was  he  labouring  without  a  motive  ?  He  has 
luced,  but  the  wrong  thing  instead  of  the  right.  He  wanted, 
taps,  food,  and  has  produced  watches,  with  which  everybody  was 
cientiy  BuppUed.CThe  new  comer  brought  with  him  into  the 
itry  a  demand  for  cofiunoditiea,  equal  to  all  that  he  could  produce 
nia  industry,  and  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  supply  he 
ight  should  be  suitable  to  that  demand^  If  he  could  not  produce 
ething  capable  of  exciting  a  new  want  ordesire  in  the  community, 
Lhe  satisfaction  of  which  some  one  would  grow  more  food  and  give 
1  him  in  exchange,  he  had  the  alternative  of  growing  food  for 
self ;  either  on  fresh  land,  if  there  was  any  unoccupied,  or  as  a 
LUt,  or  partner,  or  servant,  of  some  former  occupier,  willing  to  be 
jally  relieved  fiom  labour.  He  has  produced  a  thiug  not  n  anted 
cad  of  what  was  wanted ;  and  he  himself,  perhaps,  is  not  the 
1  of  producer  who  is  wanted ;  but  there  is  no  ovei-production ; 
luction  is  not  excessive,  but  merely  ill  assorted/^  We  saw  before, 
;  whoever  brings  additional  commodities  to  the  market,  brings 
Eidditional  power  of  purchase ;  we  now  see  that  he  brings  also 
itdditional  desire  to  consume  ;  since  if  he  had  not  that  desire, 
would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  produce.  Neither  of  the 
ueuta  of  demand,  therefore,  can  be  wanting,  when  there  ia  an 
itional  supply  ;  though  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  demand 
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may  be  for  one  thing,  and  the  supply  may  unfortunately  consist  of 
another. 

Driven  to  his  last  retreat,  an  opponent  may  perhaps  allege  that 
there  are  persons  who  produce  and  accumulate  from  mere  habit ; 
not  because  they  have  any  object  in  growing  richer,  or  desire  to  add 
in  any  respect  to  their  consumption,  but  from  vis  inertice.  They 
continue  producing  because  the  machine  is  ready  mounted,  and  save 
and  re-invest  their  savings  because  they  have  nothing  on  which  they 
care  to  expend  them.  I  grant  that  this  is  possible,  and  in  some  few 
instances  probably  happens ;  but  these  do  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
affect  our  conclusion.  For,  what  do  these  persons  do  with  their 
savings  ?  They  invest  them  productively  ;  that  is,  expend  them  in 
employing  labour.  In  other  words,  having  a  purchasing  power 
belonging  to  them,  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  they  make 
over  the  surplus  of  it  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  labouring  class. 
Now,  will  that  class  also  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  they  too  have  their  wants  perfectly  satisfied,  and  go  on 
labouring  from  mere  habit  ?  Until  this  is  the  case  ;  until  the  work- 
ing classes  have  also  reached  the  point  of  satiety — there  will  be  no 
want  of  demand  for  the  produce  of  capital,  however  rapidly  it  may 
accumulate  ;  since,  if  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  do,  it  can  always 
find  employment  in  producing  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  the 
labouring  class.  And  when  they  too  had  no  further  desire  for 
necessaries  or  luxuries,  they  would  take  the  benefit  of  any  further 
increase  of  wages  by  diminishing  their  work ;  so  that  the  over- 
production which  then  for  the  first  time  would  be  possible  in  ide^i, 
could  not  even  then  take  place  in  fact,  for  want  of  labourers. 
^Thus,  in  whatever  manner  the  question  is  looked  at,  even  though 
we  go  to  the  extreme  verge  of  possibility  to  invent  a  supposition 
favourable  to  it,  the  theory  of  general  over-production  implies  an 
absurdity. 

§  4.  What  then  is  it  by  which  men  who  have  reflected  much  on 
economical  phenomeria,  and  have  even  contributed  to  throw  new 
light  upon  them  by  original  speculations,  have  been  led  to  embrace 
so  irrational  a  doctrine  ?  I  conceive  them  to  have  been  deceived 
by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  certiiin  mercantile  facts.  TTiey 
imagined  that  the  possibiUty  of  a  general  over-supply  of  commodities 
was  proved  by  experience.  They  believed  that  they  saw  thb 
phenomenon  in  certain  conditions  of  the  markets,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  which  is  totally  different. 
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1  have  lilrciidy  described  the  state  of  the  markets  for  commodities 
icfa  accompanies  what  is  termed  a  commercial  crisis.  At  such 
es  there  is  really  an  excess  of  all  commodities  above  the  money 
nand  ;  in  other  words,  there  is  an  under-supply  of  money.     From 

BuddcQ  annihilation  of  a  great  mass  of  credit,  every  one  dislilfes 
part  with  ready  money,  and  many  are  anxious  to  procure  it  at 
'  sacrifice.  AJmoat  everybody  therefore  is  a  seller,  and  there  are 
rcely  any  buyers ;  so  that  there  may  really  be,  though  only  while 

crisis  laafa,  an  extreme  depression  of  general  prices,  from  what 
y  be  indiBcrimiiiat«ly  called  a  glut  of  commodities  or  a  dearth  of 
ney.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  suppose,  with  Sismondi,  that  a  " 
imerclal  crisis  is  the  eSect  of  a  general  excess  of  production. 
a  simply  the  consequence  of  an  excess  of  speculative  purchases. 
s  not  a  gradual  advent  of  low  prices,  but  a  sudden  recoil  from 
xa  extravagantly  high :  its  immediate  cause  is  a  contraction 
;redit,  and  the  remedy  ia,  not  a  diminution  of  supply,  but  the 
ioration  of  confidence.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  temporary 
angement  of  markets  is  an  evil  only  because  it  ia  temporary. 
i  fall  being  solely  of  money  prices,  if  prices  did  not  rise  again  no 
ler  would  lose,  since  the  smaller  price  would  be  worth  as  much  to 
1  as  the  larger  price  was  before.  In  no  maimer  does  this  pheno- 
lion  answer  to  the  description  which  these  celebrated  economists 
e  given  of  the  evil  of  over-production.  The  permanent  decline 
he  circumstances  of  producers,  for  want  of  markets,  which  those 
ters  contemplate,  is  a  conception  to  which  the  nature  of  a  com- 
■cial  crisis  gives  no  support. 

The  other  phenomenon  from  which  the  notion  of  ageneral  excessof 
ilth  and  superfluity  of  accumulation  seems  to  derive  countenance, 
ne  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  namely,  the  fall  of  profits  and 
rest  which  naturally  takes  place  with  the  progress  of  population 

production.  The  cause  of  this  decline  of  profit  is  the  increased 
'  of  maintaining  labour,  which  results  from  an  increase  of  popula- 

I  and  of  the  demand  for  food,  outstripping  the  advance  of  agri- 
ural  improvement.  This  important  feature  in  the  economical 
^resB  of  nations  will  receive  full  consideration  and  discussion  in 

succeeding  Book.*     It  is  obviously  a  totally  different  thing 

II  a  want  of  market  for  commodities,  though  often  confounded 
I   it   in  the  eompkints  of  the  produi'ing  and  trading  classes. 

Inic  interpretation  of  the  modern  or  present  sljite  of  industrial 
lumy  is  that  there  ie  hardly  any  amount  of  business  which  may 
•  Infra,  book  iv.  chap.  4. 
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not  be  done,  if  people  will  be  content  to  do  it  on  small  profits ;  and 
this  all  active  and  intelligent  persons  in  business  perfectly  well  know : 
but  even  those  who  comply  with  the  necessities  of  their  time,  gnunble 
at  what  they  comply  with,  and  wish  that  there  were  less  capita], 
or,  as  they  express  it,  less  competition,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
greater  profits.  Low  profits,  however,  are  a  different  thing  from 
deficiency  of  demand ;  and  the  production  and  accumulation 
which  merely  reduce  profits,  cannot  be  called  excess  of  suppiy 
or  of  production.  What  the  phenomenon  really  is,  and  its  effects 
and  necessary  limits,  will  be  seen  when  we  treat  of  that  express 
subject, 

I  know  not  of  any  economical  facts,  except  the  two  I  have  speci- 
fied.  which  can  have  given  occasion  to  tiie  opinion  that  a  general 
over-production  of  commodities  ever  presented  itself  in  actual  experi- 
ence.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  fact  in  commercial  a&irs 
which,  in  order  to  its  explanation,  stands  in  need  of  that  chimerical 
supposition. 

The  point  is  fundamental :  any  difference  of  opinion  on  it  involve 
radically  different  conoeptioiis  of  Political  Economy,  especiaUy  in 
its  practical  aspect.  On  the  one  view,  we  have  only  to  consider  how 
a  sufficient  production  may  be  combined  with  tlte  best  possibie 
distribution  ;  but^  on  the  other,  there  is  a  third  thing  to  be  considered 
— how  a  market  can  be  created  for  produce,  or  how  prodactkm  can 
be  limited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  market.  Besides,  a  theory  so 
essentiallv  ^elf-contradiotorv  cannot  intrude  itself  without  cazrvinL! 
confusion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  subjects  and  making  it  impossible 
even  to  conceive  with  any  distinctness  many  of  the  mcHe  compli- 
cated economical  working  of  societv.  This  ern»'  has  been,  I 
conceive.  fat^I  to  the  systems,  as  systems,  of  the  three  distiiigaished 
coouoniists  to  whom  I  before  referred.  Malthus,  Chalmen,  and  i^s- 
nH>ndi :  .iill  of  whom  have  admirably  conceived  and  expUined  severd 
of  the  elomeiitAry  theoienis  of  political  economy,  but  this  £at^l 
niii»con.x^pt3<>n  has  spread  itself  like  a  veil  between  them  and  the  nK»re 
diiy.cuh  portions  oi  the  subiect.  not  suffering  one  ny  of  hght  to  pene- 
trate. Still  moie  b  this  same  confused  idea  constantly  cvoaang  and 
bewildoririiT  the  speculations  of  minds  infeiior  to  theirsL  It  is  b-i 
iust^^  to  two  en-iir:T*r.t  nart;*^  to  c.^11  attef.taon  to  the  Iwt.  that  the 
TtiC'T-it  v^i  L;iM:ut!  j'l.xn'd  this  nxist  iniTv^nTArit  P'»irit  in  its  true  liji: 
lvk^*iii:s  priivip,-.".":y,  on  the  Cv*T:ur:<T«t.  to  tbe  ^udKioBs  J,  fiL  Siy. 
and  in  tiiis  oountir  to  Mr.  [James]  MiH  :  who  ^besftdes  the  ODiich2aav»- 
expofiitkn  wbich  he  gave  of  the  sabject  in  his  Elememif  «f  Pciii^iM, 
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nomy)  had  set  lorth  the  correct  doctrine 
meas  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called  forth  t 
y,  and  entitled  Commerce  Defended;  tl 
:h  attained  any  celebrity,  and  which  he 
I  his  first  introduction  to  the  friendship 
t  valued  and  moBt  intimate  (riendBhip  of 


CHAPTER  XV 

OF  A   MEASURE  OF  VALUE 

§  1.  There  has  been  much  discussion  among  political  econo- 
mists respecting  a  Measure  of  Value.  An  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  subject  greater  than  it  deserved,  and  what  has 
been  written  respecting  it  has  contribut-ed  not  a  little  to  the  reproach 
of  logomachy,  which  is  brought,  with  much  exaggeration,  but  not 
altogether  without  ground,  against  the  speculations  of  political 
economists.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  touch  upon  the  subject,  if 
only  to  show  how  Uttle  there  is  to  be  said  on  it. 

A  Measure  of  Value,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  measure, 
would  mean  something  by  comparison  with  which  we  may  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  value  of  any  other  thing.  When  we  consider  farther, 
that  value  itself  is  relative,  and  that  two  things  are  necessary  to 
constitute  it,  independently  of  the  third  thing  which  is  to  measure  it ; 
we  may  define  a  Measure  of  Value  to  be  something,  by  comparing 
with  which  any  two  other  things,  we  may  infer  their  value* in  relation 
to  one  another. 

In  this  sense,  any  commodity  will  serve  as  a  measure  of  value  at 
a  given  time  and  place ;  since  we  can  always  infer  the  proportion  in 
which  things  exchange  for  one  another,  when  we  know  the  propor- 
tion in  which  each  exchanges  for  any  third  thing.  To  serve  as  a 
convenient  measure  of  value  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  commodity 
selected  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  in  that  commodity  that  the 
values  of  all  other  things  are  habitually  estimated.  We  say  that  one 
thing  is  worth  21.,  another  31, ;  and  it  is  then  known,  without  express 
statement,  that  one  is  worth  two-thirds  of  the  other,  or  that  the 
things  exchange  for  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3.  Money 
is  a  complete  measure  of  their  value. 

But  the  desideratum  sought  by  political  economists  is  not  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  things  at  the  same  time  and  place,  but  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  same  thing  at  different  times  and  places : 
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something  by  comparison  with  which  it  may  be  known  whether  any 
given  thing  is  of  greater  or  less  value  now  than  a  century  ago,  or  in 
this  country  than  in  America  or  China.  And  for  this  also,  money, 
or  any  other  commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  provided  we  can  obtain  the  same  data  ;  provided  we  are 
able  to  compare  with  the  measure  not  one  commodity  only,  but  the 
two  or  more  which  are  necessary  to  the  idea  of  value.  If  wheat  is 
now  [1852]  408,  the  quarter,  and  a  fat  sheep  the  same,  and  if  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  wheat  was  20«.,  and  a  sheep  10«.,  we  know 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then  worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only 
worth  one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a  sheep,  estimated  in 
wheat,  is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  then  ;  quite  independently  of  the 
.value  of  money  at  the  two  periods,  either  in  relation  to  those  two 
articles  (in  respect  to  both  of  which  we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or 
to  other  commodities  in  respect  to  which  we  need  not  make  any 
supposition. 

What  seems  to  be  desired,  however,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  is 
some  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity  by  merely 
comparing  it  with  the  measure,  without  referring  it  specially  to  any 
other  given  conmiodity.  They  would  wish  to  be  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  40^.  the  quarter,  and  was  formerly  20s.,  to 
decide  whether  wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and  in  what  degree, 
without  selecting  a  second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to  compare 
it  with ;  because  they  are  desirous  of  knowing,  not  how  much 
wheat  has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep,  but  how  much  it  has 
varied  relatively  to  things  in  general. 

The  first  obstacle  arises  from  the  necessary  indefiniteness  of  the 
idea  of  general  exchange  value — value  in  relation  not  to  some  one 
commodity,  but  to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we  knew  exactly 
how  much  a  quarter  of  wheat  would  have  purchased,  at  the  earUer 
period,  of  every  marketable  article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some  things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
often  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  rela- 
tion to  things  in  general.  How  much  more  impossible,  when  we 
only  know  how  it  has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure.  To  enable 
the  money  price  of  a  thing  at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it  will  exchange  for,  the  same 
sum  of  money  must  correspond  at  both  periods  to  the  same  quantity 
of  things  in  general,  that  is,  money  must  always  have  the  same 
exchange  value,  the  same  general  purchasing  power.  Now,  not 
only  is  this  not  true  of  money,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  but  we 


•  t 
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cannot  even  suppose  any  state  of  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  true. 

§  2.  A  measure  of  exchange  value,  therefore,  being  impossible, 
writers  have  formed  a  notion  of  something,  under  the  name  of  a 
measure  of  value,  which  would  be  more  properly  termed  a  measure  of 
cost  of  production.  They  have  imagined  a  commodity  invariably 
produced  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour ;  to  which  supposition  it 
is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  fixed  capital  employed  in  the  production 
must  bear  always  the  same  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the  immediate 
labour,  and  must  be  always  of  the  same  durability :  in  short,  the 
same  capital  must  be  advanced  for  the  same  length  of  time,  so  that 
the  element  of  value  which  consists  of  profits,  as  well  as  that  which 
consists  of  wages,  may  be  unchangeable.  We  should  then  have  a 
commodity  always  produced  under  one  and  the  same  combination 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  affect  permanent  value.  Such,  a 
commodity  would  be  by  no  means  constant  in  its  exchange  value ; 
for  (even  without  reckoning  the  temporary  fluctuations  arising  from 
supply  and  demand)  its  exchange  value  would  be  altered  by  every 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  production  of  the  things  against 
which  it  was  exchanged.  But  if  there  existed  such  a  commodity, 
we  should  derive  this  advantage  from  it,  that  whenever  any  other 
thing  varied  permanently  in  relation  to  it.  we  should  know  that  the 
cause  of  variation  was  not  in  it,  but  in  the  other  thing.  It  would 
thus  be  suited  to  serve  as  a  measure,  not  indeed  of  the  value  of  other 
things,  but  of  their  cost  of  production.  If  a  commodity  acquired  a 
greater  permanent  purchasing  power  in  relation  to  the  invariable 
commodity,  its  cost  of  production  must  have  become  greater ;  and 
in  the  contrary  case,  less.  This  measure  of  cost  is  what  political 
economists  have  generally  meant  by  a  measure  of  value. 

But  a  measure  of  cost,  though  perfectly  conceivable,  can  no 
more  exist  in  fact,  than  a  measure  of  exchange  value.  There  is  no 
commodity  which  is  invariable  in  its  cost  of  production.  Gold  and 
silver  are  the  least  variable,  but  even  these  are  liable  to  changes  in 
their  cost  of  production,  from  the  exhaustion  of  old  sources  of  supply, 
the  discovery  of  new,  and  improvements  in  the  mode  of  working. 
If  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
any  conmiodity  from  the  changes  in  its  money  price,  the  conclusion 
will  require  to  be  corrected  by  the  best  allowance  we  can  make  for  the 
intermediate  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  production  of  money  itself. 

Adam  Smith  fancied  that  there  were  two  commodities  peculiarly 
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d  to  servo  as  a  meaaure  of  value  :  com,  and  labour.  Of  coro, 
lid  that  although  ita  value  fluctuates  much  from  year  to  year,  it 
.  not  vary  greatly  from  century  to  century.  This  we  now  know 
e  an  error  :  corn  tends  t«  rise  in  coat  of  production  with  every 
ease  of  population,  and  to  fall  with  every  improvement  in  agri- 
ure,  either  in  the  country  itaelf,  or  in  any  foreign  country  from 
;h  it  draws  a  portion  of  its  supplies.  The  supposed  constancy 
lie  cost  of  the  production  of  corn  depends  on  the  maintenance  of 
aaplete  equipoise  between  these  antagonizing  forces,  an  equipoise 
;h,  if  ever  reaUzed,  can  only  be  accidental  With  respect  to 
ur  as  a  measure  of  value,  the  language  of  Adam  South  is  not 
orm.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  measure  only  for 
t  periods,  saying  that  the  value  of  labour  (or  wt^es)  does  not 
'  much  from  year  to  year,  though  it  does  from  generation  to 
iration.  On  other  occasions  he  speaks  as  if  labour  were  intrinsi- 
T  the  most  proper  measure  of  value,  on  the  ground  that  one  day's 
nary  muscular  exertion  of  one  man,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
tys,  to  him,  the  same  amount  of  effort  or  sacrifice.  But  this 
xisition,  whether  in  itself  admissible  or  not,  discards  the  idea  of 
lange  value  altt^ethei,  substituting  a  totally  different  idea, 
e  analogous  to  value  in  use.  If  a  day's  Labour  will  purchase 
America  twice  as  much  of  ordinary  consumable  articles  as  in 
jland,  it  seems  a  vain  subtlety  to  insist  on  saying  that  labour  is 
he  same  value  in  both  countries,  and  that  it  is  the  value  of  the 
;r  things  which  is  difierent.  Labour,  in  this  case,  may  be  cor- 
ly  said  to  be  twice  as  valuable,  both  in  the  market  and  to  the 
lUTcr  himself,  in  America  as  in  England. 

[f  the  object  were  to  obtain  an  approximate  measure  by  which 
stimate  value  in  use,  perhaps  nothing  better  could  be  chosen 
1  one  day's  subsistence  of  an  average  man,  reckoned  in  the 
nary  food  consumed  by  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers.  If  in 
country  a  pound  of  maize  flour  will  support  a  labouring  man  for 
ly,  a  thing  might  be  deemed  more  or  less  valuable  in  proportion 
he  number  of  pounds  of  maize  flour  it  exchanged  for.  If  one 
Lg,  either  by  itself  or  by  what  it  would  purchase,  could  maintain 
bonring  man  for  a  day,  and  another  could  maintain  him  for  a 
k,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  saying  that  the  one  was  worth, 
ordinary  human  uses,  seven  times  as  much  as  the  other.  But  this 
lid  not  measure  the  worth  of  the  thing  to  its  possessor  for  his  own 
poses,  which  might  be  greater  to  any  amount,  though  it  could  not 
ess,  than  the  worth  of  the  food  which  the  thiug  would  purchase. 
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The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  the  regulator,  or  determining  principle,  of  value.  When  it  i« 
said  by  Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  regulateil 
by  quantity  of  labour,  they  do  not  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  for 
which  the  thing  will  exchange,  but  the  quantity  required  for  pro- 
ducing it.  This,  they  mean  to  affirm,  determines  its  value  ;  causes 
it  to  be  of  the  value  it  is,  and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam  Smith 
and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is  a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not 
mean  the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  or  can  be  made,  but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase  ;  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  thing  estimated  in  labour.  And  they  do  not 
mean  that  this  regulates  the  general  exchange  value  of  the  thing,  or 
has  any  efEect  in  determining  what  that  value  shall  be,  but  only 
ascertains  what  it  is,  and  whether  and  how  much  it  varies  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place.  To  confound  these  two  ideas 
would  be  much  the  same  thing  as  to  overlook  the  distinction  between 
the  thermometer  and  the  fire. 
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OF  SOME   PECULIAR   CASES   OF  VALUE 

1.  The  general  laws  of  value,  in  all  the  more  important 
)  of  the  interchange  of  commodities  in  the  same  country,  have 

been  investigated.  We  examined,  first,  the  case  of  monopoly, 
hich  the  value  is  determined  by  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  . 
^tion  of  quantity,  that  is,  by  demand  and  supply ;  secondly, 
caae  of  free  competition,  when  the  article  can  be  produced  in 
finite  quantity  at  the  same  cost ;  in  which  case  the  permanent 
e  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  production,  and  only  the  fluctua- 
i  by  supply  and  demand ;  thirdly,  a  mixed  case,  that  of  the 
:les  which  can  be  produced  in  indefinite  quantity,  but  not  at  the 
i  cost ;  in  which  case  the  permanent  value  is  determined  by 
greatest  cost  which  it  is  necessary  to  incur  in  order  to  obtain 
required  supply.     And  lastly,  we  have  found  that  money  itself 

commodity  of  the  third  class ;  that  its  value,  in  a  state  of 
lom,  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  aa  the  values  of  other  com- 
ities of  its  class ;   and  that  prices,  therefore,  follow  the  same 

as  values, 
''rom  this  it  appears  that  demand  and  supply  govelm  the  fluctua- 
i  of  values  and  prices  in  all  cases,  and  the  permanent  values  and 
^s  of  all  things  of  which  the  supply  is  determined  by  any  agency 
r  than  that  of  free  competition  :  but  that,  under  the  regime  of 
petition,  things  are,  on  the  average,  exchanged  for  each  other 
ich  values,  and  sold  at  such  prices,  as  afford  equal  expecta- 

of  advantage  to  all  classes  of  producers ;  which  can  only  be 
n  things  exchange  for  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of 
luction. 

'.t  is  now,  however,  necessary  to  take  notice  of  certain  cases,  to 
:h,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  this  law  of  exchange  value  is 
pLcable. 
t  sometimes  happens  that  two  different  commodities  have  what 
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may  be  texmed  a  joint  cost  of  prodnctioiu  They  are  both  productB 
of  the  same  operation,  or  set  of  operations,  and  the  ontlaj  is  inciirred 
for  the  sake  of  both  together,  not  part  for  one  and  part  for  the  other. 
The  same  outlay  woald  have  to  be  incurred  for  either  of  the  tiro,  if 
the  other  were  not  wanted  or  used  at  alL  There  are  not  a  few  in- 
stances of  commodities  thus  associated  in  their  production  :  for 
example,  coke  and  coal-gas  are  both  produced  from  the  same 
material,  and  by  the  same  operation.  In  a  more  partial  sense, 
mutton  and  wool  are  an  example :  beef,  hides,  and  taDow  :  calves 
and  dairy  produce :  chickens  and  eggs.  Cost  of  production  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  the  value  of  the  associated  com- 
modities relatively  to  each  other.  It  only  decides  their  jmnt  value. 
The  gas  and  the  coke  together  have  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their 
production,  with  the  ordinary  profit.  To  do  this,  a  given  quantity 
of  gas,  together  if^ith  the  coke  which  is  the  residuum  of  its  manufac- 
ture, must  exchange  for  other  things  in  the  ratio  of  their  joint  cost 
of  production.  But  how  much  of  the  remuneration  of  the  producer 
shall  be  derived  from  the  coke,  and  how  much  from  the  gas,  remains 
to  be  decided.  Cost  of  production  does  not  determine  their  prices, 
but  the  sum  of  their  prices.  A  principle  is  wanting  to  apportion 
the  expenses  of  production  between  the  two. 

Since  cost  of  production  here  fails  us,  we  must  revert  to  a  law  of 
value  anterior  to  cost  of  production,  and  more  fundamental,  the  law 
of  demand  and  supply.  The  law  is,  that  the  demand  for  a  com- 
modity varies  with  its  value,  and  that  the  value  adjusts  itself  so  that 
the  demand  shall  be  equal  to  the  supply.  This  supplies  the  principle 
of  repartition  which  we  are  in  quest  of. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  ol  gas  is  produced  and  sold  at  a 
certain  price,  and  that  the  residuum  of  coke  is  offered  at  a  price  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  gas,  repays  the  expenses  with  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit.  Suppose,  too,  that  at  the  price  put  upon  the  gas  and 
coke  respectively,  the  whole  of  the  gas  finds  an  easy  market,  without 
either  surplus  or  deficiency,  but  that  purchasers  cannot  be  found 
for  all  the  coke  corresponding  to  it.  The  coke  will  be  offered  at  a 
lower  price  in  order  to  force  a  market.  But  this  lower  price,  to- 
gether ^ith  the  price  of  the  gas,  will  not  be  remunerating :  the 
manufacture,  as  a  whole,  will  not  pay  its  expenses  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  and  will  not,  on  these  terms,  continue  to  be  earned  on.  The 
gas,  therefore,  must  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  on  the  coke.  The  demand  consequently  contracting,  the 
production  will  be  somewhat  reduced;  and  prices  will  become 
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onary  when,  by  the  joint  efiect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the  fall  of 
,  BO  much  leBB  of  the  first  is  sold,  and  so  much  more  of  the  second, 

theie  is  now  a  market  for  all  the  coke  which  results  from  the 
ing  extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

>r  suppose  the  reverse  case ;  that  more  coke  is  wanted  at  the 
;nt  prices,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  operations  required  by 
existing  demand  for  gas.  Coke,  being  now  in  deficiency,  will 
in  price.  The  whole  operation  will  yield  more  than  the  usual 
of  profit,  and  additional  capital  will  be  attracted  to  the  manu- 
irc.  The  unBatisfied  demand  for  coke  will  be  supplied  ;  but  this 
ot  be  done  without  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  too  ;  and  as  the 
ing  demand  was  fully  supphed  already,  an  increased  quantity 
only  find  a  market  by  lowering  the  price.     The  result  will  be 

the  two  together  will  yield  the  return  required  by  their  joint 
of  production,  but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before  will  be 
Ished  by  the  coke,  and  less  by  the  gas.  Equilibrium  will  be 
ined  when  the  demand  for  each  article  fits  so  well  with  the 
and  for  the  other,  that  the  quantity  required  of  each  is  exactly 
luch  as  is  generated  in  producing  the  quantity  required  of  the 
r.  If  there  is  any  surplus  oi  deficiency  on  either  side  ;  if  there 
lemand  for  coke,  and  not  a  demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  along 

it,  01  vice  versd  ;  the  values  and  prices  of  the  two  thiugs  will  so 
just  themselves  that  both  shall  find  a  market. 
Vhen,  therefore,  two  or  more  commodities  have  a  joint  cost  of 
uction,  theii  natural  values  relatively  to  each  other  are  those 
h  will  create  a  demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  in 
h  they  are  sent  forth  by  the  productive  process.  This  theorem 
t  in  iteelf  of  any  great  importance  :  but  the  illustration  it  afForda 
le  law  of  demand,  and  of  the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
ion  fails  to  be  appUcable,  the  other  principle  steps  in  to  supply 
vacancy,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  we  shall  find  in  the 

chapter  but  one  that  aometfaiug  very  similar  takes  place  in 
I  of  much  greater  moment. 

2,  Another  case  of  value  which  merits  attention,  is  that  of 
lifferent  kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  is  rather  a  more 
3les  question  than  the  last,  and  requires  that  attention  should 
aid  to  a  greater  number  of  influencing  circumstances. 
!he  case  would  present  nothing  peculiar,  if  different  agricultural 
ucta  were  uther  grown  indiscriminately  and  with  equal  advan- 

on  the  same  soils,  or  wholly  on  difierent  soils.    The  difficulty 
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arises  from  two  things  :  first,  that  most  soils  are  fitter  for  one  kind 
of  produce  than  another,  without  being  absolutely  unfit  for  any : 
and  secondly,  the  rotation  of  crops. 

For  simplicity  we  will  confine  our  supposition  to  two  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce ;  for  instance,  wheat  and  oats.  If  all  soils 
were  equally  adapted  for  wheat  and  for  oats,  both  would  be 
grown  indiscriminately  on  all  soils,  and  their  relative  cost  of  produc- 
tion, being  the  same  everywhere,  would  govern  their  relative  value. 
If  the  same  labour  which  grows  three  quarters  of  wheat  on  any  given 
soil,  would  always  grow  on  that  soil  five  quarters  of  oats,  the  three 
and  the  five  quarters  would  be  of  the  same  value.  If,  again,  vheat 
and  oats  could  not  be  grown  on  the  same  soil  at  all,  the  value  of  each 
would  be  determined  by  its  peculiar  cost  of  production  on  the  least 
favourable  of  the  soils  adapted  for  it  which  the  existing  demand 
required  a  recourse  to.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  both  wheat  and 
oats  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  soil  which  is  capable  of  producing 
either  :  but  some  soils,  such  as  the  stiff  clays,  are  better  adapted  for 
wheat,  while  others  (the  light  sandy  soils)  are  more  suitable  for  oats. 
There  might  be  some  soils  which  would  yield,  to  the  same  quantity 
of  labour,  only  four  quarters  of  oats  to  three  of  wheat ;  others 
perhaps  less  than  three  of  wheat  to  five  quarters  of  oats.  Among 
these  diversities,  what  determines  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
things  ? 

It  is  evident  that  each  grain  will  be  cultivated  in  preference 
on  the  soils  which  are  better  adapted  for  it  than  for  the  other ;  and 
if  the  demand  is  suppUed  from  these  alone,  the  values  of  the  two 
grains  will  have  no  reference  to  one  another.  But  when  the  dem.and 
for  both  is  such  as  to  require  that  each  should  be  grown  not  only  on 
the  soils  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  but  on  the  medium  soils  which, 
without  being  specifically  adapted  to  either,  are  about  equally  suited 
for  both,  the  cost  of  production  on  those  medium  soils  will  determine 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  grains ;  while  the  rent  of  the  soils 
specifically  adapted  to  each  will  be  regulated  by  their  productive 
power,  considered  with  reference  to  that  one  alone  to  which  they  are 
pecuUarly  apphcable.  Thus  far  the  question  presents  no  difficulty 
to  any  one  to  whom  the  general  principles  of  value  are  familiar. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  demand  for  one  of  the  two, 
as  for  example  wheat,  may  so  outstrip  the  demand  for  the  other,  as 
not  only  to  occupy  the  soils  specially  suited  for  wheat,  but  to  engross 
entirely  those  equally  suitable  to  both,  and  even  encroach  upon  those 
which  are  better  adapted  to  oats.    To  create  an  inducement  for  this 
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|ual  apportionment  of  the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  relatively 
er,  and  osta  cheaper,  than  according  to  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
on  the  medium  land.  Their  relative  value  must  be  in  proportion 
le  coat  on  that  quality  of  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the 
parative  demand  for  the  two  grains  requires  that  both  of  them 
Id  be  grown.  If,  from  the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  cultiva- 
I  meet  on  land  more  favourable  to  one  than  to  the  other,  that 
will  be  cheaper  and  the  other  dearer,  in  relation  to  each  other 
to  things  in  general,  than  if  the  proportional  demand  were  as  we 
rat  Huppoaed. 

{ere,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illustration,  in  a  somewhat  diSerent 
ner,  of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an  occasional  disturber 
alue,  but  as  a  permanent  regulator  of  it,  conjoined  with,  or 
ilementary  to,  coat  of  production. 

'he  case  of  rotation  of  crops  does  not  require  separate  analysis, 
g  a  case  of  joint  cost  of  production,  like  that  of  gas  and  coke. 
were  the  practice  to  grow  white  and  green  crops  on  all  lands  in 
nate  years,  the  one  being  necessary  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
r  as  for  its  own  sake ;  the  farmer  would  derive  his  remuneration 
wo  years'  expenses  from  one  white  and  one  green  crop,  and  the 
!S  of  the  two  would  so  adjust  themselves  as  to  create  a  demand 
h  would  carry  o5  an  equal  breadth  of  white  and  of  green  crops, 
'here  would  be  httle  difficulty  in  finding  other  anomalous 
I  of  valiff ,  which  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to  resolve  :  but  it 
ither  desirable  nor  possible,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  enter 
:  into  details  than  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  principles, 
w  therefore  proceed  to  the  only  part  of  the  general  theory  of 
ange  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  that  of  International 
langcs,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  exchanges  between  distant 
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ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

§  1.  The  causes  which  occasion  a  commodity  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  instead  of  beiiiff  produced,  as  convenience  would 
seem  to  dictate,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  market  where  it  is  to  bo 
sold  for  consumption,  are  usually  conceived  in  a  rather  superficial 
manner.  Some  things  it  is  physically  impossible  to  produce,'  except 
in  particular  circumstances  of  heat,  soil,  water,  or  atmosphere 
But  there  are  many  things  which,  though  they  could  be  produced  at 
home  without  difficulty,  and  in  any  quantity,  are  yet  imported  from 
a  distance.  The  explanation  which  would  be  popularly  given  of 
this  would  be,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  impoiirThan  to  produce  tbem : 
and  this  is  the  true  reason.  But  this  reason  itself  requires  that  a 
reason  be  given  for  it.  Of  two  things  produced  in  the  same  place, 
if  one  is  cheaper  than  the  other,  the  reason  is  that  it  can  be  produced 
with  less  labour  and  capital,  or,  in  a  word,  at  less  cost.  Is  this  also 
the  reason  as  between  things  produced  in  difEerent  places  ?  Are 
things  never  imported  but  from  places  where  they  can  be  produced 
with  less  labour  (or  less  of  the  other  element  of  cost,  time)  than  in  the 
place  to  which  they  are  brought  ?  Does  the  law,  that  permanent 
value  is  proportioned  to  cost  of  production,  hold  good  between 
commodities  produced  in  distant  places,  as  it  does  between  those 
produced  in  adjacent  places  ? 

We  shall  find  that  it  does  not.  A  thing  may  sometimes  be  solil 
cheapest,  by  being  produced  in  some  other  place  than  that  at  which 
it  can  be  produced  with  the  smallest  amount  of  labour  and  abstin- 
ence. England  might  import  corn  from  Poland  and  pay  for  it  in 
cloth,  even  though  England  had  a  decided  advantage  over  Polarni 
in  the  production  of  both  the  one  and  the  other.  England  might 
send  cottons  to  Portugal  in  exchange  for  wine,  although  Portugal 
might  be  able  to  produce  cottons  with  a  less  amount  of  labour  and 
capital  than  England  could. 
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FhiB  could  not  happen  between  adjacent  places.  If  the  north 
k  of  the  Thamefi  possessed  an  advantage  over  the  south  bank 
ic  production  of  shoes,  no  shoes  would  Ihj  produced  on  the  south 
;  the  shoemakers  would  remove  themaelvea  and  their  capitals 
he  north  bank,  or  would  have  estabUshed  themselves  there 
Inally  ;  for  being  competitors  in  the  same  market  with  those  on 
north  side,  they  could  not  compensate  themselves  for  their  dia- 
intage  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  :  the  amount  of  it  would 
Entirely  on  their  profits  ;  and  they  would  not  long  content  them- 
es with  a  amaller  profit,  when,  by  simply  crossing  a  river,  they 
d  increase  it.  But  between  distant  places,  and  especiallyi 
reen  difierent  countries,  profits  may  continue  different ;  becausel 
ons  do  not  usually  remove  themselves  or  their  capitals  to  a 
mt  place  without  a  very  strong  motive.  If  capital  removed  to^ 
Dte  part«  of  the  world  as  readily,  and  for  as  small  an  inducement, 
:  moves  to  another  quarter  of  the  same  town  ;  if  people  would 
sport  their  manufactories  to  America  or  China  whenever  they 
d  save  a  small  percentage  in  their  expenses  by  it ;  profits  would 
like  (or  equivalent)  all  over  the  world,  and  all  things  would  be 
luced  in  the  places  where  the  same  labour  and  capital  would 
luce  them  in  greatest  quantity  and  of  best  quahty.  A  tendency 
■,  even  now,  be  observed  towards  such  a  state  of  things ;  capital 
scorning  more  and  more  cosmopolitan ;  there  is  so  much  greater 
larity  of  manners  and  institutions  than  formerly,  and  so  much 
alienation  of  feeling,  among  the  more  civilized  countries,  that 
I  population  and  capital  now  move  from  one  of  those  countries 
nothei  on  much  less  temptation  than  heretofore.  But  there  are 
extraordinary  differences,  both  of  wages  and  of  profits,  between 
Tent  ports  of  the  world.  It  needs  l)ut  a  small  motive  to  trans- 
it capital,  or  even  peiaoos,  from  Warwickshire  to  Yorkshire ; 
a  much  greater  to  make  them  remove  to  India,  the  colonies,  or 
tnd.  To  France,  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  capital  moves  perhaps 
Mt  as  readily  as  to  the  colonies  ;  the  differences  of  language  and 
tmment  being  scarcely  so  great  a  hindrance  ba  climate  and 
»Dce.  To  countries  still  barbarous,  or,  hke  Russia  or  Turkey, 
beginning  to  b^  civilized,  capital  will  not  migrate,  unleiss  under 
inducement  of  a  very  great  extra  profit. 

between  all  distant  places  therefore  in  some  degree,  but  especially 
reen  different  countries  (whether  under'  the  same  supremo 
imment  or  not),  there  may  exist  great  inequalities  in  the  return 
hour  and  capital,  without  causing  them  to  move  from  one  pkce 
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to  tbe  other  in  sucli  qnantitr  as  to  level  those  ineqiulities.  Thff 
capital  Mfuvjju'ji  to  a  country  wiD,  to  a  $!rpat  extent,  remain  in  the 
countrv,  even  if  there  !>e  no  mode  of  emplojinj^  it  in  whi^h  it  ¥rool<i 
not  be  more  productive  elsewhere.  Yet  even  a  countiy  thus  c-ir- 
ciunstanced  might,  and  probablv  would,  cany  on  trade  with  other 
countries.  It  woold  export  articles  of  some  sort,  even  to  places 
which  could  make  them  with  less  bibonr  than  itself ;  because  tho^ 
coontries,  supposing  them  to  have  an  advantage  over  it  in  aD  pro- 
ductions, would  have  a  greater  advantage  in  some  things  than  in 
others,  and  would  find  it  their  interest  to  import  the  articles  in  which 
their  advantage  was  smallest,  that  they  might  employ  more  of  their 
labour  and  capital  on  those  in  which  it  was  greatest. 

§  2.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere*  after  Ricaido  (the  thinker  who 
has  done  most  towards  clearing  up  this  8nbject)t "  it  is  not  a  difference 
in  the  dbscltUe  cost  of  production,  which  determines  the  interchange, 
but  a  difference  in  the  comforalive  cost.  It  may  be  to  onr  advantage 
to  procure  iron  from  Sweden  in  exchange  for  cottons,  even  although 
the  mines  of  England  as  well  as  her  manufactories  should  be  moro 
productive  than  those  of  Sweden  ;  for  if  we  have  an  advantage  of 
one-half  in  cottons,  and  only  an  advantage  of  a  quartfar  in  iron,  and 
cou]d"8eir  our  cottons  to  Swed^L  at  the  price  which  Sweden  must 
pay  for  them  iTshe  produced  them  herself,  we  should  obtain  our  iron 
with  an  advantage  of  one-half  as  well  as  our  cottons.  We  may  often, 
by  trading  with  foreigners,  obtain  their  commodities  at  a  smaller 
expense  of  labour  and  capital  than  they  cost  to  the  foreigners  diem- 
selves.  The  bargain  is  still  advantageous  to  the  foreigner,  because 
the  commodity  which  he  receives  in  exchange,  though  it  has  oost  us 
less,  would  have  cost  him  more." 

To  illustrate  the  cases  in  which  interchange  of  commodities 
will  not,  and  those  in  which  it  will,  take  place  between  two  countries, 
Mr.  [James]  Mill,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Ecofwmy,X  makes  the 
supposition  that  Poland  has  an  advantage  over.England  in  the  pro- 
duction both  of  cloth  and  of  com.     He  first  supp06ed«.tli^9(muitage 

*  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economyt  Essay  L 
f  [1 862]  I  at  one  time  believed  Mr.  Ricardo  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of 
the  doctrine  now  universally  received  by  political  economists,  on  the  nature  and 
measure  of  the  benefit  which  a  country  derives  from  foreign  trade.  But  Oolnnrl 
Torrena,  by  the  republication  of  one  of  his  early  writings.  The  Economi^it 
Befuted,  has  established  at  least  a  joint  claim  with  Mr.  Ricardo  to  the  origination 
of  the  doctrine,  and  an  exclusive  one  to  iU  earliest  publication. 
t  ITiird  «1.  p.  120. 
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of  equa]  amount  in  botb  commodities ;  the  cloth  and  the  con, 
>f  which  required  100  days'  labour  in  Poland,  requiring  each 
lys'  labour  in  England.  "  It  would  follow,  that  the  cloth  of 
Lya'  labour  in  England,  if  sent  to  Poland,  would.be  equal  to  the 
jf  100  days'  labonr  in  Poland  ;  if  exchanged  for  com,  therefore, 
lid  exchange  tor  the  com  of  only  100  dayo'  labour.  But  the 
it  100  daya'  labour  in  Poland  was  supposed  to  be  the  same 
ity  with  that  of  150  days'  labour  in  Euglaad.  With  160  days' 
!  in  cloth,  therefore,  England  would  only  get  as  much  com  in 
d,  as  she  could  raise  widi  150  days'  labonr  at  home ;  and  she 
,  in  importing  it,  have  the  cost  of  carriage  besidea.  In  these 
istances  no  exchange  would  take  place."  In  this  case  the 
irative  cost  of  the  two  articles  in  England  and  in  Poland  were 
sed  to  be  the  same,  though  the  absolute  costs  were  different ; 
ich  supposition  we  see  that  there  would  be  no  labour  saved  to 

country  by  confining  ite  industry  to  one  of  the  two  produo* 
ftnd  importing  the  other. 

is  otherwise  when  the  comparative,  and  not  merely  the  absolute  ' 
of  the  two  articles  are  different  in  tiie  two  countries.  "  If," 
lues  the  same  author,  "  while  the  cloth  produced  with  100  dayv' 
r  in  Poland  was  produced  with  150  days'  labour  in  England, 
>m  which  waa  produced  in  Poland  with  100  da3rs'  labour  could 
e  produced  in  England  with  leas  than  200  days'  labour ;  an 
Ate  motive  to  exchange  would  immediately  arise.  With  a 
ity  of  cloth  which  England  produced  with  150  days'  labour, 
ould  be  able  to  purchase  as  much  com  in  Poland  as  was  there 
ced  with  100  days'  labour;  but  the  quantity  which  was  there 
ced  with  100  days'  labour,  would  be  as  great  as  the  quantity 
ced  in  England  with  200  days'  labour."  By  importing  com, 
ore,  from  Poland,  and  paying  for  it  with  cloth,  England  would 
1  for  150  days'  labour  what  would  otherwise  cost  her  200; 

a  saving  of  50  days'  labour  on  each  repetition  of  the  trans- 
I :  and  not  merely  a  saving  to  England,  but  a  saving  absolutely. ; 
is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  Poland,  who,  with  com  that 
her  100  days'  labour,  has  purchased  cloth  which,  if  produced  at 
,  would  have  cost  her  the  same.  Poland,  therefore,  on  this 
sttion,  loses  nothing  ;  but  also  she  derivee  no  advantage  from 
ade,  the  imported  cloth  coeting  her  as  much  as  if  it  were  made 
me.  To  enable  Poland  to  gain  anything  by  the  inteichange, 
hing  must  be  abat«d  from  the  gain  of  England :  the  com  pro- 
l  in  Fdand  by  100  days'  labour  must  be  able  to  purchase  from 
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England  more  cloth  than  Poland  could  produce  by  that  amount  o! 
labour ;  more  therefore  than  England  could  produce  by  150  daji' 
labour,  England  thus  obtaining  the  com  which  would  have  cost  her 
200  days,  at  a  coet  exceeding  150,  though  short  of  200.  England 
therefore  no  longer  gains  the  whole  of  the  labour  which  is  sarec 
to  the  two  jointly  by  trading  with  one  another. 

§  3.  From  this  exposition  we  perceive  in  what  conaiBtB  tkf 
benefit  of  international  exchange,  or,  in  other  words,  foreign  com- 
merce. ^Setting  aside  its  enabling  countries  to  obtain  commodities 
which  they  could  not  themselves  produce  at  all;  its  advantage 
consists  in  a  more  efficient  employment  of  the  productive  forces  o: 
the  world.^  If  two  countries  which  trade  together  attempted,  as 
far  as  was  physically  possible,  to  produce  for  themselves  what  tbev 
now  import  from  one  another,  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  two 
countries  would  not  be  so  productive,  the  two  together  would  nc^ 
obtain  from  their  industry  so  great  a  quantity  of  commodities,  ^ 
when  each  employs  itself  in  producing,  both  for  itself  and  for  tkf 
other,  the  things  in  which  its  labour  is  relatively  most  efficiest. 
^^e  addition  thus  made  to  the  produce  of  the  t\io  combined,  con- 
stitutes the  advantage  of  the  trade.)  It  is  possible  that  one  of  thr 
two  countries  may  be  altogether  inferior  to  the  other  in  productive 
capacities,  and  that  its  labour  and  capital  could  be  employed  tt- 
greatest  advantage  by  being  removed  bodily  to  the  other.  Thi 
labour  and  capital  which  have  been  sunk  in  rendering  HoUaL: 
habitable,  would  have  produced  a  much  greater  return  if  transporte: 
to  America  or  Ireland.  The  produce  of  the  whole  world  would  br 
greater,  or  the  labour  less,  than  it  is,  if  everything  were  produced 
where  there  is  the  greatest  absolute  faciUty  for  its  production.  Bi^: 
nations  do  not,  at  least  in  modem  times,  emigrate  en  mas^e  ;  and 
while  the  labour  and  capital  of  a  coimtry  remain  in  the  oountrr, 
they  are  most  beneficially  employed  in  producing,  for  foreign  market* 
as  well  as  for  its  own,  the  things  in  which  it  lies  under  the  least 
disadvantage,  if  there  be  none  in  which  it  possesses  an  advantage. 

§  4.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  us  contrast  this  view  of  tb^ 
benefits  of  international  commerce  with  other  theories  which  hav^ 
prevailed,  and  which  to  a  certain  extent  still  prevail,  on  the  sam- 
subject. 

According  to  the  doctrine  now  stated,  the  only  direct  4idvant«j^ 
of  foreign  commerce  consists  in  the  imports.    A  country  obtaii- 
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B  which  it  either  could  not  have  produced  at  all,  or  which  it  most 
produced  at  a  greater  expense  of  capital  and  labour  than  the 
if  the  things  which  it  exports  to  pay  for  them.  It  thus  obtains 
<e  ample  supply  of  the  commoi^tiefl  it  wants,  for  the  same  lahour 
apital ;  or  the  same  supply,  for  less  labour  and  capital,  leaving 
irpIuB  dispoaable  to  produce  other  things.  The  vulgar  theory 
jarda  thla  benefit,  and  deems  tiie  advantage  of  commerce 
lide  in  the  exporta  :  as  if  not  what  a  country  obtains,  but  what 
ts  with,  by  its  foreign  trade,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  gain 

An  extended  market  for  its  produce — an  abundant  consump- 
or  its  goods — a  vent  for  its  surplus — are  the  phrases  by  which 
I  been  customary  to  designate  the  uses  and  recommendations 
nmerce  with  foreign  countries.  This  notion  is  intelligible,  whrai 
insider  that  the  authors  and  leaders  of  opinion  on  mercantilo 
ions  have  always  hitherto  been  the  selling  class.  I^  is  in  truth 
•vivinp  relic  of  the  Mercantile  Theory,  according  to  which, 
Y  beiny  the  only  wealth,  selling,  or,  in  other  words,  exchanaing 
I  foT  jnnneyr  was  (to  countries  without  mines  of  their  own) 
aly  way  of  gy^'^g  "'^^ — ^nd  importation  of  goods,  that  is  to 
>arting  with  money,  was  so  much  subtraoted  from  tbe  benefit, 
le  notion  that  money  alone  is  wealth  has  been  long  defnnotf^ 
.  has  left  many  of  its  progeny  behind  it ;  and  even  its  destroyer, 
1  Smith,  retained  some  opinions  which  it  is  impossible  to  traoe 
y  other  origin.    Adam  Smith's  theory  of  the  benefit  of  foreign 

was  that  it  aSoided  an  outlet  loi  %e  surplus  produce'Of  a 
ryT^^^naSled  a  portion  ojf  the  capital  of  the  country  to 
:e  itself  with  a  profit.  These  expressions  suggest  ideas  incon- 
t  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  phenomena.  The  expression, 
IS  produce,  seems  to  imply  that  a  country  is  under  some  kind 
lessity  of  producing  the  com  or  cloth  which  it  exports ;  so  that 
3rtion  which  it  does  not  itself  consume,  if  not  wanted  and  con- 
1  elsewhere,  would  either  be  produced  in  sheer  waste,  or,  if  it 
lot  produced,  the  corresponding  portion  of  capital  would  remain 
ind  the  mass  of  productions  in  the  country  would  be  diminished 
<  moch.  Either  of  these  suppositions  would  be  entirely  eiro- 
.  The  country  produces  an  exportable  article  in  excess  of  iia 
rants  from  no  inherent  necessity,  but  as  the  cheapest  mode  of 
^ing  itoelf  with  other  things.  If  prevented  from  exporting  this 
ts,  it  would  cease  to  produce  it,  and  would  no  longer  import 
ing,  being  unable  to  give  an  equivalent ;  but  the  labour  and 
d  which  had  been  employed  in  producing  with  a  view  to 
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exportation,  would  find  employment  in  producing  those  desir- 
able objects  "which  Were  previously  brought  from  abroad  :  or,  if 
some  of  them  could  not  be  produced)  in  producing  subBtLtutea  for 
them.  These  articles  would  of  course  be  produced  at  a  greater  cost 
than  that  of  ihe  things  with  which  they  had  previously  been  pur- 
chased frotn  foreign  countries.  But  the  value  and  price  of  the 
articles  Would  rise  in  proportion ;  and  the  capital  would  just  as 
biuch  be  replaced,  With  the  ordinary  profit  from  the  returns,  as  it 
Was  when  employed  in  producing  for  the  foreign  market.  The  only 
losers  (after  the  temporary  inconvenience  of  the  change)  would  be 
the  consumers  of  the  heretofore  imported  articles ;  who  would  be 
obliged  either  to  do  Without  them,  consuming  in  Ueu  of  thenoi  some- 
thing which  they  did  not  like  as  well,  or  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them 
than  beforct 

There  is  much  misconception  in  the  common  notion  of  what 
commerce  does  for  a  country.  When  commerce  is  spoken  of  as 
a  source  of  national  wealth,  the  imagination  fixes  itself  upon  the  la^e 
fortunes  acquired  by  merchants,  rather  than  upon  the  saving  of 
price  to  consumers.  But  the  gains  of  merchants,  when  they  enjoy 
no  exclusive  privilege,  are  no  greater  than  the  profits  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  capital  in  the  country  itself.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
capital  now  employed  in  foreign  trade  could  not  find  employment 
In  supplying  the  home  market,  I  might  reply,  that  this  is  the  falhu  y 
of  general  over-production,  discussed  in  a  former  chapter  :  but  the 
thing  is  in  this  particular  case  too  evident  to  require  an  appeal  to 
any  general  theory.  We  not  only  see  that  the  capital  of  the  merchant 
Would  find  employment,  but  we  see  what  employment.  There  would 
be  employment  created  equal  to  that  which  would  be  taken  away. 
Exportation  ceasing,  importation  to  an  equal  value  would  cease  sLhx 
and  all  that  part  of  the  income  of  the  coimtry  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  imported  commodities,  would  be  ready  to  expend  itstA 
on  the  same  things  produced  at  home,  or  on  others  instead  of  them. 
Commerce  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheapening  production  ;  and  in  all 
J  such  cases  the  consumer  is  the  pecson  ultimately  benefited ;  tht 
dealer,  in  the  end,  is  sure  to  get  his  profit,  whether  the  buyer  obtaic5 
much  or  Uttle  for  his  money.  This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
efiect  (already  touched  upon,  and  to  be  hereafter  fully  discussed 
which  the  cheapening  of  commodities  may  have  in  raising  profits : 
in  the  case  when  the  commodity  cheapened,  being  one  of  tho$^ 
consumed  by  labourers,  enters  into  the  cost  of  labour,  by  which  t  l* 
rate  of  profits  is  determined. 
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5.  Such,  then,  is  the  direct  economical  advantage  of  foragn 
e.  But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  effects,  whicKmust  be  counted 
anefits  of  a  high  order.  One  is,  the  tendency  of  every  extension 
le  market  to  improve  the  processes  of  production,  A  country 
ik  produces  for  a  larger  market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a 
B  extended  division  of  labour,  can  make  greater  use  of  machinery, 

is  more  likely  to  make  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
esaea  of  productioD.  Whatever  causes  a  greater  quantity  of 
:hiTig  to  be  produced  in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
sase  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  world.*  There  is  another 
ideiation,  principally  applicable  to  an  early  stage  of  industrial 
mcement.  A  people  may  be  in  a  quiescent,  indolent,  unculti- 
id  state,  with  all  their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or  entirely 
eveloped,  and  they  may  ful  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
dve  energies  for  want  of  any  sufficient  object  of  desire.  The 
ling  of  a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  new 
«ts,  or  tempting  them  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things  which 
'  had  not  previously  thought  attainable,  Bometimes  works  a  aort 
idustrial  revolution  in-a  couotiy  whose  resources  were  previously 
eveloped  for  want  of  energy  and  ambition  in  the  people :  inducing 
«  who  were  satisfied  with  scanty  comforts  and  little  work,  to 
k  harder  for  the  gratification  of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to  save, 

accumuia-te  capital,  for  the  still  more  complete  satisfaction  of 
le  tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of  commerce  are  surpassed  in 
ortance  by  those  of  its  efiects  which  are  intellectual  and  moral. . 
1  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  present  low  state 
inman  improvement,  of  placing  human  beings  in  contact  with 
ions  dissimilar  to  themselves,  and  with  modes  of  thought  and 
on  unlike  those  with  which  they  are  famihar.  Commerce  is 
r  what  war  once  was,  the  principal  source  of  this  contact.  Com* 
■daX  adventurers  from  more  advanced  countries  have  generally 
D  the  first  civilizera  of  barbarians.  And  commerce  is  the  purpose 
:he  far  greater  part  of  the  communication  which  takes  place 
ween  civilized  nations.     Such  communication  has  always  been, 

is  pecuharly  in  the  present  age,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
^ess.  To  human  beings,  who,  as  hitherto  educated,  can  scarcely 
jvat«  even  a  good  quaJity  without  running  it  into  a  fault,  it 
idispensable  to  be  perpetually  comparing  their  own  notions  and 

*  Vide  BUprs,  book  L  chap.  ix.  |  1. 
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customs  with  the  experience  and  example  of  persons  in  different 
circumstances  frpm  themselves  :  and  there  is  no  nation  which  does 
not  need  to  borrow  from  others,  not  merely  particular  arts  or 
practices,  but  essential  points  of  character  in  which  its  own  type 
is  inferior.  Finally,  commerce  first  taught  nations  to  see  with  good 
will  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  one  another.  Before,  the  patriot, 
unless  sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  to  feel  the  world  his  country, 
wished  all  countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-governed,  but  his  own : 
he  now  sees  in  their  wealth  and  progress  a  direct  source  of  wealth 
and  progress  to  his  own  country.  It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly 
rendering  war  obsolete,  by  strengthening  and  multiplying  the 
personal  interests  which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it.  And  it 
may  he  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  great  extent  and  rapid 
increase  of  international  trade,  in  being  the  principal  guarantee 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  the  great  permanent  security  for  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the 
character  of  the  human  race. 


J 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


or  IMTBRNATIONAL  VALUES 


1.  Tbb  values  of  coromoditiea  produced  at  the  same  place, 
I  places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  capital' to  raove  freely  between 
1— let  us  say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities  produced  in  the 
i  country — depend  (temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon  their 

of  production.  But  the  value  of  a  commodity  brought  from 
itant  place,  especially  from  a  foreign  country,  does  not  depend 
ts  cost  of  production  in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes.  On 
t,  then,  does  it  depend  t  The  value  of  a  thing  in  any  place 
mdfi  on  the  cost  of  its  acquiHition  in  that  place  ;  which,  in  the 

of  an  imported  article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of  the  ' 
g  which  is  exported  to  pay  for  it. 

Snce  all  trade  is  in  reality  barter,  money  being  a  mere  instrument 
izchanging  things  against  one  another,  we  will,  for  simpUcity, 
n  by  supposing  the  international  trade. to  be  in  form,  what  it 
.ys  is  in  reaUty,  an  actual  trucking  of  one  commodity  against 
her.  As  far  as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found 
le  laws  of  interchange  to  be  essentially  the  same,  whether  money 
ed  01  not ;  money  never  governing,  but  always  obeying,  those 
ral  laws, 
f,  then,  England  imports  wine  from  Spain,  giving  for  every 

of  wine  a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value  of  a  pipe  of  wine 
ngtand  will  not  depend  upon  what  the  production  of  the  wine 

have  cost  in  Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production  of  the  cloth 
cost  in  England.  Though  the  wine  may  have  cost  in  Spain 
equivalent  of  only  ten  days'  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  co8t«  in 
land  twenty  days'  labour,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  England, 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  twenty  days'  English  labour,  plus 
[lost  of  carriage ;  including  the  usual  profit  on  the  importer's 
tal,  during  the  time  it  is  looked  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
loyment. 


\ 
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The  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of  a  foreign  commodity,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  home  produce  which  must  be  given  to  the  foreign 
country  in  exchange  for  it.  In  other  words,  the  values  of  foreign 
commodities  depend  on  the  terms  of  international  exchange.  What, 
then,  do  these  depend  upon  ?  What  is  it  which,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spain  to  be  exchanged  with 
England  for  exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth  ?  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  their  cost  of  production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine  were 
both  made  in  Spain,  they  would  exchange  at  their  cost  of  productios 
in  Spain  ;  if  they  were  both  made  in  England,  they  would  exchange 
at  their  cost  of  production  in  England :  but  all  the  cloth  being 
made  in  England,  and  all  the  wine  in  Spain,  they  are  in  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  already  determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  applicable.  We  must  accordingly,  as  we  have  done 
before  in  a  similar  embarrassment,  fall  back  upon  an  antecedent^/ 
law,  that  of  supply  and  demand :  and  in  this  we  shall  again  find 
the  solution  of  our  difficidty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a  separate  Essay,  abeady  once 
referred  to ;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the  exposition  then  given 
will  be  the  best  introduction  to  my  present  view  of  the  subject 
I  must  give  notice  that  we  are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  which  political  economy  affords  ;  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  made  elementary ;  and  that  a  more 
continuous  effort  of  attention  than  has  yet  been  required  wifl  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The  thread,  however. 
which  we  are  about  to  take  in  hand,  is  in  itself  very  simple  and 
manageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in  following  it  through  the 
windings  and  entanglements  of  complex  international  transactions. 

§  2.  ."  When  the  trade  is  established  between  the  two  countries, 
the  two  commodities  will  estchai^e  for  each  other  at  the  same  ratt^ 
of  interchange  in  b6th  countries — bating  the  cost  of  carriage,  ol 
which,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  omit  the  con- 
sideration. Supposing,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a^ument,  that 
the  carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one  country  to  the  other 
could  be  effected  without  labour  and  without  cost,  no  sooner  would 
the  trade  be  opened  than  the  value  of  the  two  commodities, 
estimated  in  each  other,  would  come  to  a  level  in  both  countries. 

*'  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broadcloth  cost  in  England  as  mud 
labour  as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Grermany  as  much  as  20/*  Ir. 
common  with  most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  advisable,  m 
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le  intricate  investigatioDa,  to  give  distinctness  and  fixity  to  the 
:eption  hj  numerical  examples.  These  examples  must  somo- 
is,  as  in  the  present  case,  be  puiely  supposititious.  I  should 
e  preferred  real  ones  ;  bat  all  that  is  essential  is,  that  the  numbers 
lid  be  such  as  admit  of  being  easily  followed  through  the  eubse- 
at  combinations  into  which  they  enter. 

this  supposition  then  being  made,  it  would  be  the  interest  of 
land  to  import  linen  from  Germany,  and  of  Germany  to  import 
li  from  England.  "  When  each  country  produced  both  com- 
ities for  itself,  10  yards  of  cloth  exchanged  for  15  yards  of 
1  in  England,  and  for  20  in  Germany.  They  will  now 
lange  for  the  same  number  of  yards  of  linen  in  both.  For  what 
ibei  t  If  for  16  yards,  England  will  be  just  as  she  was,  and 
many  will  gain  all.  If  for  20  yards,  Germany  will  be  as 
ire,  and  England  will  derive  the  whole  of  the  benefit.  If  for 
number  intermediate  between  16  and  20,  the  advoDtage  will 
shared  between  the  two  countries.  If,  for  example,  10 
Is  of  cloth  exchange  for  18  of  linen,  England  will  gain  an 
antage  of  3  yards  on  every  16,  Germany  will  save  2  out  of 
y  20.  The  problem  is,  what  are  the  causes  which  determine 
proportion  in  which  the  cloth  of  England  and  the  linen  of 
many  will  exchange  for  each  other. 

''  As  exchange  value,  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  is  proverbially 
hiating,  it  does  not  matter  what  we  suppose  it  to  be  when  we 
ji :  we  shall  soon  see  whether  there  be  any  fixed  point  above 
sh  it  oscillates,  which  it  has  a  tendency  always  to  approach  to, 
to  remain  at.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  by  the  efiect  of  what 
,m  Smith  calls  the  higgling  of  the  market,  10  yards  of  cloth 
loth  countries  exchange  for  17  yards  of  linen. 
'  The  demand  for  a  commodity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  it  which 
find  a  purchaser,  y^ries,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  according 
he  price.  In  Germany  the  price  of  10  yards  of  cloth  is  now 
rards  of  Unen,  or  whatever  quantity  of  money  is  equivalent 
jermany  to  17  yards  of  linen.  Now,  that  being  the  price) 
e  is  some  particular  number  of  yards  of  cloth,  which  wiU 
in  demand,  or  will  find  purchasers,  at  that  price.  There  is 
e  given  quantity  of  cloth,  more  than  which  could  not  be  disposed 
Lt  that  price;  less  than  which,  at  that  price,  would  not  fully 
ify  the  demand.  Let  us  suppose  this  quantity  to  be  1000  times 
irards. 
"  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  England.    There,  the  price 
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of  17  yards  of  linen  is  10  yards  of  cloth,  or  wkatever  quantity 
of  money  is  equivalent  in  England  to  10  yards  of  cloth.  There  is 
some  particular  number  of  yards  of  linen  which,  at  that  price,  will 
exactly  satisfy  the  demand,  and  no  more.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  number  is  1000  times  17  yards. 

''  As  17  yards  of  linen  are  to  10  yards  of  cloth,  so  are  1000 
times  17  yards  to  1000  times  10  yards.  At  the  existing  ex- 
change value,  the  linen  which  England  requires  will  exactly  pay 
for  the  quantity  of  cloth  which,  on  the  same  terms  of  interchange, 
Germany  requires.  The  demand  on  each  side  is  precisely  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  supply  on  the  other.  The  conditions  required  by 
the  principle  of  demand  and  supply  are  fulfilled,  and  the  two  com- 
modities will  continue  to  be  interchanged,  as  we  supposed  them 
to  be,  in  the  ratio  of  17  yards  of  linen  for  10  yards  of  cloth. 

"  But  our  suppositions  might  have  been  different.  Suppose  that, 
at  the  assumed  rate  of  interchange,  England  has  been  disposed  to 
consxune  no  greater  quantity  of  Unen  than  800  times  17  yards  : 
it  is  evident  that,  at  the  rate  supposed,  this  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  pay  for  the  1000  times  10  yards  of  cloth  which  we  have  supposed 
Qermany  to  require  at  the  assumed  value.  Germany  would  be  able 
to  procure  no  more  than  800  times  10  yards  at  that  price.  To 
procure  the  remaining  200,  which  she  would  have  no  means  of  doing 
but  by  bidding  higher  for  them,  she  would  offer  more  than  17 
yards  of  Hnen  in  exchange  for  10  yards  of  cloth :  let  us  suppose 
her  to  offer  18.  At  this  price,  perhaps,  England  would  be 
inclined  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  linen.  She  would 
consume,  possibly,  at  that  price,  900  times  18  yards.  On  the 
other  hand,  cloth  having  risen  in  price,  the  demand  of  GknnanT 
for  it  would  probably  have  diminished.  If,  instead  of  lOOO  times 
10  yards,  she  is  now  contented  with  900  times  10  yards,  these  will 
exactly  pay  for  the  900  times  18  yards  of  linen  which  England 
is  willing  to  take  at  the  altered  price :  the  demand  on  each  side 
will  again  exactly  suffice  to  take  off  the  corresponding  supply  ;  and 
10  yards  for  18  will  be  the  rate  at  which,  in  both  countries, 
cloth  will  exchange  for  linen. 

"  The  converse  of  all  this  would  have  happened,  if,  instead  of 

800    times  17    yards,  we   had  supposed    that   England,    at   th« 

rate  of  10  for  17,  would  have  taken    1200   times   17    yatds  of 

\  linen.      In  this  case,  it  is  England  whose  demand  is  not  fully 

J  supplied  ;   it  is  England  who,  by  bidding  for  more  Unen,  will  alter 

the  rate  of  interchange  to  her  own  disadvantage ;    and  10  yards 
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of    cloth    will    fall,    in    both  countries,  below  the  value  of    17 

yards  of  linen.    By  this  fall  of  cloth,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  >  i 

this  rise  of  linen,  the  demand  of  Germany  for  cloth  will  increase, 

and  the  demand  of  England  for  linen  will  diminish,  till  the  rate  of 

interchange  has  so  adjusted  itself  that  the  cloth  and  the  Unen  will 

exactly  pay  for  one  another ;  and  when  once  this  point  is  attained, 

values  will  remain  without  further  alteration. 

''  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  established,  that  when  two  •  v  ;  * 

countries  trade  together  in  two  commodities,  the  exchange  value  of  - 1 

these  commodities  relatively  to  each  other  will  adjust  itself  to  the  -  i 

inclinations  and  circumstances  of  the  consumers  on  both  sides,  in 
such  manner  that  the  quantities  required  by  each  country,  of  the  /^ 
articles  which  it  imports  from  its  neighbour,  shall  be  exactly  sufficient 
to  pay  for  one  another.  As  the  inclinations  and  circumstances  of 
consumers  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  so  neither  can  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  two  commodities  will  be  interchanged.  We 
know  that  the  Umits,  within  which  the  variation  is  confined,  are  t 
the  ratio  between  their  costs  of  production  in  the  one  country, 
and  the  ratio  between  their  costs  of  production  in  the  other.  Ten  * 
yards  of  cloth  cannot  exchange  for  more  than  20  yards  of  linen, 
nor  for  less  than  15.  But  they  may  exchange  for  any  inter- 
mediate number.  The  ratios,  therefore,  in  which  the  advantage  of 
the  trade  may  be  divided  between  the  two  nations  are  various. 
The  Girciunstances  on  which  the  proportionate  share  of  each 
country  more  remotely  depends,  admit  only  of  a  very  general 
indication.  > 

"  It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  an'  extreme  case,  in  which  the  *^ 
whole  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  interchange  would  be 
reaped  by  one  party,  the  other  country  gaining  nothing  at  all.  «• 

There  is  no  absurdity  in  the  hypothesis  that,  of  some  given  com- 
modity, a  certain  quantity  is  all  that  is  wanted  at  any  price  ;  and 
that,  when  that  quantity  is  obtained,  no  fall  in  the  exchange  value 
would  induce  other  consumers  to  come  forward,  or  those  who  are 
already  suppUed  to  take  more.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  case 
in  Germany  with  cloth.  Before  her  trade  with  England  commenced, 
when  10  yards  of  cloth  cost  her  as  much  labour  as  20  yards 
of  linen,  she  nevertheless  consumed  as  much  cloth  as  she  wanted 
tinder  any  circumstances,  and,  if  she  could  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of 
10  yards  of  cloth  for  15  of  linen,  she  would  not  consume  more. 
Let  this  fixed  quantity  be  1000  times  10  yards.     At  the   rate,  i 

however,  of  10  for  20,  England  would  want  more    linen  than  | 


\ 
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would  be  equivalent  to  this  quantity  of  cloth.  She  would,  conse- 
quently, ofier  a  higher  value  for  Unen  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
she  would  offer  her  cloth  at  a  cheaper  rate.  But,  as  by  no  lowering 
of  the  value  could  she  prevail  on  Germany  to  take  a  greater  quantity 
of  cloth,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  rise  of  linen  or  fall  of  cloth, 
until  the  demand  of  England  for  linen  was  reduced  by  the  rise  of 
its  value,  to  the  quantity  which  1000  times  10  yards  of  cloth  would 
purchase.  It  might  be,  that  to  produce  this  diminution  of  the 
demand  a  less  fall  would  not  suffice  than  that  which  would  make 
10  yards  of  cloth  exchange  for  15  of  linen.  Germany  would 
then  gain  the  whole  of  the  advantage,  and  England  would  be 
exactly  as  she  was  before  the  trade  commenced.  It  would  be  for 
the  interest,  however,  of  Germany  herself  to  keep  her  linen  a  little 
below  the  value  at  which  it  could  be  produced  in  England,  in  order 
to  keep  herself  from  being  supplanted  by  the  home  producer. 
England,  therefore,  would  always  benefit  in  some  degree  by  tilie 
existence  of  the  trade,  though  it  might  be  a  very  trifling  one," 
In  this  statement,  I  conceive,  is  contained  the  first  elementary 
V-  principle  of  International  yalues%  I  have,  as  is  indispensable  in  such 
abstract  and  h3^othetical  cases,  supposed  .the  circumstances  to  be 
much  less  complex  than  they  really  are  :  in  the  first  place,  by  sup- 
pressing the  cost  of  carriage ;  next,  by  supposing  that  there  are  only 
two  countries  trading  together ;  and  lastly,  that  they  trade  only  in 
two  commodities.  To  render  the  exposition  of  the  principle  complete 
it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  various  circumstances  thus  temporarily 
left  out  to  simplify  the  argument.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
any  kind  of  scientific  investigation  will  probably  see,  without  formal 
proof,  that  the  introduction  of  these  circumstanc^cannot  alter  the 
theory  of  the  subject.  Trade  among  any  number  of  coimtries,  and 
in  any  number  of  commodities,  must  take  place  on  the  same  essential 
principles  as  trade  between  two  countries  and  in  two  commodities. 
Introducing  a  greater  number  of  agento  precisely  similar  cannot 
change  the  law  of  their  action,  no  more  than  putting  additional 
weights  into  the  two  scales  of  a  balance  alters  the  law  of  gravitation. 
It  alters  nothing  but  the  numerical  results.  For  more  complete 
satisfaction,  however,  we  will  enter  into  the  complex  cases  with 
the  same  particularity  with  which  we  have  stated  the  simpler 
one. 

"^       §  3.    First,  let  us  introduce  the  element  of  cost  of  carriage. 
Tb^  cW^f  difference  wjlj  then  be,  that  the  cjotb  imd  the  linen  will 
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no  longer  excbange  for  each  other  at  precisely  the  same  rate  in  both 
countries.  Linen,  having  to  be  carried  to  England,  i^ill  be  dearer 
there  by  its  cost  of  carriage ;  and  cloth  will  be  dearer  in  Germany 
by  the  cost  of  carrying  it  from  England.  Linen,  estimated  in  cloth, 
will  be  dearer  in  England  than  in  Qermany,  by  Jthe  cost  of  carriage 
of  both  articles :  and  so  will  cloth  in  Germany,  estimated  in  Unen. 
Suppose  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  each  is  equivalent  to  one  yard 
of  linen ;  and  suppose  that,  if  they  could  have  been  carried  witiiout 
cost,  the  terms  of  interchange  would  have  been  10  yards  of  cloth  '. ' 

for  17  of  linen.    It  may  seem  at  first  that  each  country  will  pay  .  j 

its  own  cost  of  carriage ;  that  is,  the  carriage  of  the  article  it  im< 
ports ;  that  in  Germany  10  yards  of  cloth  will  exchange  for  18  of 
linen,  namely,  the  original  17,  and  1  to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  of 
the  cloth ;  while  in  England,  10  yards  of  cloth  will  only  purchase 
16  of  linen,  1  yard  being  deducted  for  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  linen. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  aflarmed  with  certainty ;  it  wiU  only  be 
true,  if  the  linen  which  the  English  consumers  would  take  at  the 
price  of  10  for  16,  exactly  pays  for  the  cloth  which  the  German 
consumers  would  take  at  10  for  18.    The  values,  whatever  they  are, 
must  establish  this  equilibrium.    No  absolute  rule,  therefore,  can,' 
be  laid  down  for  the  division  of  the  cost,  no  more  than  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  advantage :  and  it  does  not  follow  that  in  whatever 
ratio  the  one  is  divided,  the  other  will  be  divided  in  the  same.    It 
is  impossible  to  say,  if  the  cost  of  carriage  could  be  annihilated, 
whether  the  producing  or  the  importing  country  would  be  most 
benefited.      This    would   depend    on    the   play    of    international    ; 
demand. 

Cost  of  carriage  has  one  effect  more.    But  for  it,  every  com-  t « 

modity  would  (if  trade  be  supposed  free)  be  either  regularly  im-  *  | 

ported  or  regularly  exported.  A  country  would  make  nothing  for 
itself  which  it  did  not  also  make  for  other  countries.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  cost  of  carriage  there  are  many  things,  especially  bulky 
articles,  which  every,  or  almost  every,  country  produces  within 
itsell  After  exporting  the  things  in  which  it  can  employ  itself  most 
advantageously,  and  importing  those  in  which  it  is  under  the 
greatest  disadvantage,  there  are  many  lying  between,  of  which  the 
relative  cost  of  production  in  that  and  in  other  countries  difiers  so 
little,  that  the  cost  of  carriage  would  absorb  more  than  the  whole 
saving  in  cost  of  production  which  would  be  obtained  by  importing 
one  and  exporting  another.    This  is  the  case  with  numerous  com-  , 

modities  of  conmon  consumption ;  including  the  coarser  ^ualitie^ 
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of  many  articles  of  food  and  manufacture,  of  wUch  the  finer  kinds 
are  the  subject  of  extensive  international  traffic. 

a 

§  4.  Let  us  now  introduce  a  greater  number  of  conunodities 
than  the  two  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Let  cloth  and  linen, 
however,  be  still  the  articles  of  which  the  comparative  cost  of  pro* 
duction  in  England  and  in  Germany  differs  the  most;  so  that,  if  thej 
were  confined  to  two  commodities,  these  would  be  the  two  which  it 
would  be  most  their  interest  to  exchange.  We  will  now  again  omit 
cost  of  carriage,  which,  having  been  shown  not  to  afiect  the  essentials 
of  the  question,  does  but  embarrass  unnecessarily  the  statement  of  it. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  demand  of  England  for  linen  is  either 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  Germany  for  cloth,  or  so  much  more 
extensible  by  cheapness,  that  if  England  had  no  conmaodity  but 
cloth  which  Germany  would  take,  the  demand  of  England  would 
force  up  the  terms  of  interchange  to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  only  16  of 
linen,  so  that  England  would  gain  only  the  difierence  between  15  and 
16,  Germany  the  difference  between  16  and  20.  But  let  us  now 
suppose  that  England  has  also  another  conmiodity,  say  iron,  which 
is  in  demand  in  Grermany,  and  that  the  quantity  of  iron  which  i& 
of  equal  value  in  England  with  10  yards  of  cloth,  (let  us  call  this 
quantity  a  hundredweight)  will,  if  produced  in  Germany,  cost  as 
much  labour  as  18  yards  of  linen,  so  that  if  offered  by  England  for  17 
it  will  undersell  the  German  producer.  In  these  circumstances, 
Unen  will  not  be  forced  up  to  the  rate  of  16  yards  for  10  of 
ck>th,  but  will  stop,  suppose  at  17 ;  for  although,  at  that  rate  of 
interchange,  Germany  will  not  take  enough  cloth  to  pay  for  all  the 
hnen  required  by  England,  she  will  take  iron  for  the  remainder,  and 
it  is  the  same  thing  to  England  whether  she  gives  a  hundredweight 
of  iron  or  10  yards  of  cloth,  both  being  made  at  the  same  cost.  li 
we  now  superadd  coals  or  cottons  on  the  side  of  England,  and  wine^ 
or  com,  or  timber,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  it  will  make  no  difference 
in  the  principle.  The  exports  of  each  country  must  exactly  pay  for « 
the  imports ;  meaning  now  the  aggregate  exports  and  imports,  not 
those  of  particular  commodities  taken  singly.  The  produce  of  fifty 
days'  English  labour,  whether  in  cloth,  coals,  iron,  or  any  other 
exports,  will  exchange  for  the  produce  of  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  days* 
German  labour,  in  linen,  wine,  com,  or  timber,  according  to  thf 
international  demand.  There  is  some  proportion  at  whieh  th»\ 
demiUQid  of  the  two  countries  for  each  other's  products  will  exactly 
porrespond :  sp  t^at  the  thinjgs  supplied  by  England  to  Genoany 
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be  completely  paid  for,  and  no  more,  by  tboao  supplied  by 
oany  to  England.  This  accordingly  will  be  the  ratio  in  which 
produce  of  English  and  the  produce  of  German  laboui  nill 
ange  for  one  another. 

f,  tiierefoie,  it  be  asked  what  country  draws  to  itself  the  greatest^* 
B  of  the  advantage  of  any  trade  it  cairies  on,  the  answer  is,  the 
try  foi  whose  productions  there  is  in  other  vountries  the  greatest 
md,  and  a  demand  the  most  susceptible  of  increaae  from  addi- 
il  cheapness.  Id  so  far  as  the  productions  of  any  country 
ess  this  property,  the  country  obtains  all  foreign  commodities 
88  cost.  It  gets  ite  imports  cheaper,  the  greater  the  intensity  of 
demand  in  foreign  countries  for  its  exports.  It  also  gets  its 
>rte  cheaper,  the  les^  the  extent  and  intensity  of  its  own  demand 
hem.  The  market  ia  cheapest  to  those  whose  demand  is  small.  - 
untry  which  desires  few  foreign  productions,  and  only  a  Umited 
itity  of  them,  while  its  own  commodities  are  in  great  request  in 
gn  countxiee,  will  obtain  its  limited  imports  at  extremely  small 

that  is,  in  exchange  foi  the  produce  of  a  very  small  quantity  oi 
I  hour  and  capital. 

jastly,  having  introduced  more  than  the  original  two  conuuodidee 
the  hypothesis,  let  us  also  introduce  more  than  the  original  two 
[tries.  After  the  demand  of  England  for  the  Uneu  of  Gtermany 
raised  the  rate  of  interchange  to  10  yards  of  cloth  for  16  of  linen, 
lose  a  trade  opened  between  England  and  some  other  country 
ih  also  exports  linen.  And  let  us  suppose  that,  if  England  hod 
rade  but  with  the  third  country,  the  play  of  international  demand 
Id  enable  her  to  obtwn  from  it,  for  10  yards  of  cloth  or  its  equtvo- 

17  yards  of  hnen.  She  evidently  would  not  go  on  buying  linen 
I  Germany  at  the  former  rate :  Germany  would  be  undersold, 
must  consent  to  give  17  yards,  like  the  other  country.  In  thia 
,  the  ciicumatances  of  production  and  of  demand  in  the  third 
itry  are  supposed  to  be  in  themselTes  more  advantageous  to 
land  than  the  circumstances  of  Germany ;  but  this  supposition 
)t  necessary :  we  might  euppoee  that  if  the  trade  with  Germany 
lot  exist,  England  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  the  other  country 
lame  advantageous  terms  which  she  gives  to  Germany ;  10  yards 
oth  for  16,  or  even  lees  than  16,  of  linen.  Even  so,  the  opening 
le  third  country  makes  a  great  difierence  in  favour  of  England, 
re  is  now  a  double  market  for  Enghsh  export,  while  the  demand 
Ingland  for  linen  is  only  what  it  was  before.  This  necessarily 
una  for  England  more  advantageous  terms  of  interchange.    The 
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two  countries,  requiriBg  much  more  of  her  produce  than  was  required 
by  either  alone,  must,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  force  an  increased  demand 
for  their  exports,  by  offering  them  at  a  lower  value. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  this  effect  in  favour  of  England  from,  the 
opening  of  another  market  for  her  exports,  will  equally  be  produced 
even  though  the  country  from  which  the  demand  comes  should  have 
nothing  to  sell  which  England  is  willing  to  take.    Suppose  that  the 
third  coimtry,  though  requiring  cloth  or  iron  from  England,  pro- 
duces no  linen,  nor  any  other  article  which  is  in  demand  there.     She 
however  produces  exportable  articles,  or  she  would  have  no  means 
of  paying  for  imports :    her  exports,  though  not  suitable  to  the 
English  consumer,  can  find  a  market  somewhere.    As  we  are  only 
supposing  three  countries,  we  must  assiune  her  to  find  this  market 
in  Germany,  and  to  pay  for  what  she  imports  from  England  by  orders 
on  her  German  customers.    Germany,  therefore,  besides  having  to 
pay  for  her  own  imports,  now  owes  a  debt  to  England  on  account  of 
the  third  coimtry,  and  the  means  for  both  purposes  must  be  derived 
from  her  exportable  produce.    She  must  therefore  tender   tiiat 
produce  to  England  on  terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  force  a  demand 
equivalent  to  this  double  debt.    Everything  will  take  place  precisely 
as  if  the  third  country  had  bought  German  produce  with  her  own 
goods,  and  offered  that  produce  to  England  in  exchange  for  hers. 
There  is  an  increased  demand  for  English  goods,  for  which  German 
goods  have  to  furnish  the  payment ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
forcing  an  increased  demand  for  them  in  England,  that  is,  by  lowering 
*  their  value.     Thus  an  increase  of  demand  for  a  country's  exports  in 
any  foreign  country  enables  her  to  obtain  more  cheaply  even  thos** 
imports  which  she  procures  from  other  quarters.    And  conversely: 
an  increase  of  her  own  demand  for  any  foreign  commodity  compeb 
her,  ccBteris  paribus^  to  pay  dearer  for  all  foreign  commodities. 
/    The  law  which  we  have  now  illustrated,  may  be  appropriately 
/named,  the  Equation  of  International  Demand.    It  may  be  concisely 
^  stated  as  follows.     The  produce  of  a  coimtry  exchanges  for  the  pro- 
duce of  other  countries,  at  such  values  as  are  required  in  order  that 
the  whole  of  her  exports  may  exactly^pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports. 
This  law  of  International  Values  is.  Lut  an  extension  of  the  mon 
general  law  of  Value,  which  we  called  the  Equation  of  Supply  and 
Demand.*    We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  al'wajrs  §<» 
adjusts  itself  as  to  bring  the  demand  to  the  exact  level  of  the  supply 

*  Supra,  book  iii.  chap.  ii«  J  4. 
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all  trade,  either  between  natione  or  individuals,  ia  an  interchange 
immodities,  in  which  the  things  that  they  respectively  have  to 
constitute  also  their  means  of  purchase  :  the  supply  brought  by  - 
one  constitutes  his  demand  for  ^hat  is  brought  by  the  other. 
hat  supply  and  demand  are  but  another  expression  for  reciprocal  •'' 
and :  and  to  say  that  value  will  adjust  itself  so  as  to  equalise 
and  with  supply,  is  in  fact  to  say  that  it  will  adjust  itself  so  aa 
qualize  the  demand  on  one  aide  with  the  demand  on  the  other. 

t  6.  To  trace  the  consequences  of  this  law  of  International 
les  through  their  wide  ramificatjons,  would  occupy  more  space 
1  can  be  here  devoted  to  such  a  purpose.'  But  there  is  one  of 
ppbcatlons  which  I  will  notice,  as  being  in  itself  not  unimportant, 
«aring  on  the  question  which  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  chapter, 
especially  as  conducing  to  the  more  full  and  clear  understanding 
he  law  itself. 

ffe  have  seen  that  the  value  at  which  a  country  purchases  a 
ign  commodity  does  not  conform  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
country  from  which  the  commodity  comes.  Suppose  now  a 
age  in  that  coat  of  production  ;  an  improvement,  for  example, 
be  process  of  manufacture.  Will  the  benefit  of  the  improvement 
[ully  participated  in  by  other  countries  ?  Will  the  commodity 
Mid  as  much  cheaper  to  foreigners,  as  it  is  produced  cheaper 
lome  ?  This  question,  and  the  considerations  which  must  be 
!red  into  in  order  to  resolve  it,  are  well  adapted  to  try  the  worth 
he  theory. 

Let  us  first  suppose,  that  the  improvement  is  of  a  nature  to  create 
aw  branch  of  export :  to  make  forugners  resort  to  the  country 
a  commodity  which  they  had  previously  produced  at  home. 
this  supposition,  the  foreign  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  ■ 
Dtry  is  increased ;  which  necessarily  alters  the  international 
les  to  its  advantage,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  foreign  countries, 
),  therefore,  though  they  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  new 
duct,  must  purchase  that  benefit  by  paying  for  all  the  other 

[Here  wu  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  foUowing  paaew  of 
origiii»l :  "Sevenl  of  thoae  consequenoea  were  indicated  in  the  Eeuy 
illy  qaoted  ;  and  others  hsTa  been  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  Colonel 
rens.  who  appean  to  me  mbstAntislly  ooireot  in  his  general  view  ol 
■nbjeot,  and  who  haa  itiipport«d  it  with  great  ctoaeneH  and  ooDBCitative- 
ol  reasoning,  thoogh  his  conelnsions  are  oocasiDnallv  pushed  rnnDh  beyond 
t  appesr  to  me  the  proper  limits  of  the  princiirie  on  whiob  thay  are 
mdcd."] 
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V  productions  of  the  country  at  a  dearer  rate  than  before.  How  mnch 
dearer,  ^ill  depend  on  the  degree  necessary  for  re-establishing,  under 
these  new  conditions,  the  Equation  of  International  Demand. 
These  consequences  follow  in  a  very  obvious  manner  from  the  law 
of  international  values,  and  I  shall  not  occupy  space  in  illustrating 
them,  but  shall  pass  to  the  more  frequent  case,  of  an  improvement 
which  does  not  create  a  new  article  of  export,  but  lowers  the  cost  of 
production  of  something  which  the  country  already  exported. 

It  being  advantageous,  in  discussions  of  this  complicated  nature, 
to  employ  definite  numerical  amounts,  we  shall  return  to  our  original 
example.  Ten  yards  of  cloth,  if  produced  in  Germany,  would 
require  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  capital  as  twenty  yards  of 
linen ;  but  by  the  play  of  international  demand,  they  can  be  ob- 
tained from  England  for  seventeen.  Suppose  now,  that  by  a  mecha- 
nical improvement  made  in  Oermany,  and  not  capable  of  being 
transferred  to  England,  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  capit^ 
which  produced  twenty  yards  of  linen,  is  enabled  to  produce  thirty, 
linen  falls  one-third  in  value  in  the  German  market,  as  compared 
with  other  conmiodities  produced  in  Germany.  Will  it  also  faO 
one-third  as  compared  with  English  cloth,  thus  giving  to  England, 
in  common  with  Germany,  the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement  ? 
Or  (ought  we  not  rather  to  say),  since  the  cost  to  England  of  ob- 
taining linen  was  not  regulated  by  the  cost  to  Germany  of  producing 
it,  and  since  England,  accordingly,  did  not  get  the  entire  benefit 
even  of  the  twenty  yards  which  Germany  could  have  given  for  ten 
yards  of  cloth,  but  only  obtained  seventeen — why  should  she  now 
obtain  more,  merely  because  this  theoretical  limit  is  removed  ten 
degrees  further  o5  ? 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  outset,  the  improvement  will  lower  the 
value  of  linen  in  Germany,  in  relation  to  all  other  commodities  in  the 
German  market,  including,  among  the  rest,  even  the  imported 
commodity,  cloth.  If  10  yards  of  cloth  previously  exchanged  for 
17  yards  of  linen,  they  will  now  exchange  for  half  as  much  more,  or 
25^  yards.  But  whether  they  will  continue  to  do  so  will  depend  on 
the  effect  which  this  increased  cheapness  of  linen  produces  on  the 
intemational  demand.  The  demand  for  linen  in  England  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  increased.  But  it  might  be  increased  either  in 
proportion  to  the  chei^ness,  or  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
cheapness,  or  in  a  less  proportion. 

If  the  demand  was  increased  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
cheapness,  England  would  take  as  many  times  25j^  yards  of  linen,  as 
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the  number  of  times  17  yards  which  she  took  previously.    She  would 

expend  in  linen  exactly  as  much  of  cloth,  or  of  the  equivalents  of 

cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective  income  of  her  people,  as  she 

did  before.    Germany,  on  her  part,  would  probably  require,  at  that 

rate  of  interchange,  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  because  it 

would  in  reality  cost  her  exactly  as  much  ;  25^  yards  of  linen  being 

now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market  as  17  yards  were  before.    In 

this  case,  therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth  for  25^  of  linen  is  the  rate  of 

interchange  which  under  these  new  conditions  would  restore  the  :  i 

equation  of  international  demand  ;  and  England  would  obtain  Unen  ^  j 

one-third  cheaper  than  before,  being  the  same  advantage  as  was 

obtained  by  Germany. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  this  great  cheapening  of  linen 
would  increase  the  demand  for  it  in  England  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  increase  of  cheapness ;  and  that,  if  she  before  wanted  1000  times 
17  yards,  she  would  now  require  more  than  1000  times  25^  yards  to  ! 

satisfy  her  demand.    If  so,  the  equation  of  international  demand  ; 

cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of  interchange ;  to  pay  for  the 
linen  England  must  offer  cloth  on  more  advantageous  terms ;  say, 
for  example,  10  yards  for  21  of  linen ;  so  that  England  wiU  not  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  improv^nent  in  the  production  of  linen,  while 
Germany,  in  addition  .to  that  benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
But  again,  it  is  possible  that  England  might  not  desire  to  increase 
her  consumption  of  linen  in  even  so  great  a  proportion  as  that  of  the 
increased  cheapness ;  she  might  not  desire  so  great  a  quantity  as 
1000  times  25^  yards  :  and  in  that  case  Germany  must  force  a  demand 
by  offering  more  than  25^  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth  ;  linen  will 
be  cheapened  in  England  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany ; 
while  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on  more  unfavourable  terms ;  and 
at  a  higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize the  manner  in  which  these  results  might  be  modified  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  hypothesis  other  countries  and  other  conimodities. 
There  is  a  further  circumstance  by  which  they  may  also  be  modified. 
In  the  case  supposed  the  consimiers  of  Germany  have  had  a  part  of 
thfiir  incomes  set  at  liberty  by  the  increased  cheapness  of  linen,  which 
they  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing  tlielr  consumption  of  "that 
article,  but  which  they  may  likewise  expend  in  other  articles,  and 
among  others,  in  cloth  or  other  imported  commodities.  This  would 
be  an  additional  element  in  the  international  demandi  and  would 
modify  more  or  less  the  terms  of  interchange. 
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*  Of  the  three  possible  varieties  in  the  influence  of  cheapness  on 
demand,  which  is  the  more  probable— that  4iie^  demand  would  be 
increased  more  than  the  cheapness,  as  much  as  the  cheapness,  or  less 
thaii  the  cheapness  ?  This  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular 
commodity,  and  on  the  tastes  of  purchasers.  When  the  commodity 
is  one  in  general  request,  and  the  fall  of  its  price  brings  it  within 
reach  of  a  much  larger  class  of  incomes  than  before,  the  demand  is 
often  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  fall  of  price,  and  a  larger 
sum  of  money  is  on  the  whole  expended  in  the  article.  Such  was 
the  case  with  coffee,  when  its  price  was  lowered  by  successive 
reductions  of  taxation  ;  and  such  would  probably  be  the  case  with 
sugar,  wine,  and  a  large  class  of  commodities  which,  though  not 
necessaries,  are  largely  consumed,  and  in  which  many  conBomeis 
indulge  when  the  articles  are  cheap  and  economize  when  they  are 
dear.  But  it  more  frequently  happens  that' when  a  commodity  falls 
in  price,  less  money  is  spent  in  it  than  before  :  a  greater  quantity  ii 
consumed,  but  not  so  great  a  value.  The  consumer  who  saves  money 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  article,  will  be  likely  to  expend  part^of  the 
saving  in  increasing  his  consumption  of  other  things  :  and  unless  the 
low  price  attracts  a  large  class  of  new  purchasers  who  were  either 
not  customers  of  the  article  at  all,  or  only  in  small  quantity  and 

ccasionally,  a  less  aggregate  sum  will  be  expended  on  it.     Speaking . 
generally,  tiierefore,  the  third  of  our  three  cases  is  the  most  probable ; 
"^  and(an  improvement  in  an  exportable  article  is  likely  to  be  as  bene- 
ficial (if  not  more  beneficial)  to  foreign  countries,  as  to  the  countiy 
where  the  article  is  produced. 

§  6.^  Thus  far  had  the  theory  of  international  values  been 
carried  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work.  But  intelligent 
criticisms  (chiefly  those  of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Thornton),  and 
subsequent  further  investigation,  have  shown  that  the  doctrine 
/Stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not 
v/yet  the  complete  theory  of  the  subject  matter. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exports  and  imports  between  the  two 
countries  (or,  if  we  suppose  more  than  two,  between  each  country 
and  the  world)  must  in  the  aggregate  pay  for  each  other,  and  must 
therefore  be  exchanged  for  one  another  at  such  values  as  will  bt^ 
compatible  with  the  equation  of  international  demand.  That  this, 
however,  does  not  furnish  the  complete  law  of  the  phenomenon, 
appears  from  the  following  consideration :  that  several  different 

6-8  were  inserted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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rates  of  international  value  may  all  equally  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  law. 

The  supposition  was,  that  England  could  produce  10  yards  of 
cloth  M^ith  the  same  labour  as  15  of  linen,  and  Germany  with  the 
same  labour  as  20  of  linen  ;  that  a  trade  was  opened  between  the  two 
countries;  that  England  thenceforth  confined  her  production  to 
cloth,  and  Germany  to  linen ;  and,  that  if  10  yards  of  doth  should 
thenceforth  exchange  for  17  of  linen,  England  and  Germany  would 
exactly  supply  each  other's  demand  :  that,  for  instance,  if  England 
wanted  at  that  price  17,000  yards  of  Unen,  Germany  would  want 
exactly  the  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  which,  at  that  price,  England 
would  be  required  to  give  for  the  linen.  Under  these  suppositions 
it  appeared,  that  10  cloth  for  17  linen  would  be,  in  point  oi  fact,  the 
international  values. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  other  rate,  such  as  10  cloth  for 
18  linen,  might  also  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  equation  of  inter- 
national demand.  Suppose  that,  at  this  last  rate,  England  would 
want  more  linen  than  at  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of 
the  cheapness ;  that  she  would  not  want  the  18,000  which  she  could 
now  buy  with  10,000  yards  of  cloth,  but  would  be  content  with 
17,500,  for  which  she  would  pay  (at  the  new  rate  of  10  for  18)  9722 
yards  of  cloth.  Germany,  again,  having  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth  than 
when  it  could  be  bought  at  10  for  17,  would  probably  reduce  her 
consumption  to  an  amoimt  below  10,000  yards,  perhaps  to  the  very 
same  number,  9722.  Under  these  conditions  the  Equation  of  Liter- 
national  Demand  would  still  exist.  Thus,  the  rate  of  10  for  17,  and 
that  of  10  for  18,  would  equally  satisfy  the  Equation  of  Demand :  and 
many  other  rates  of  interchange  might  satisfy  it  in  like  manner.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  conditions  might  be  equally  satisfied  by  every 
numerical  rate  which  could  be  supposed.  There  is  still  therefore  a 
portion  of  indeterminateness  in  the  rate  at  which  the  international 
values  would  adjust  themselves ;  showing  that  the  whole  of  the 
infiuendng  circumstances  cannot  yet  have  been  taken  into  account. 

§  7.  It  will  be  found  that,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only,  as  we  have  already  done,  the 
quantities  demanded  in  each  country  of  the  imported  commodities  ; 
but  also  the  extent  of  the  means  of  supplying  that  demand  which  are 
ict  at  liberty  in  each  country  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  its 
industry. 

To  illustrate  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  more 
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convenient  nxunbers  than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  eniploTed. 
feTit  be  supposed  that  in  England  100  yards  of  cloth,  previouslj 
to  the  trade,  exchanged  for  100  of  hnen,  but  that  in  Germany  lO 
of  cloth  exchanged  for  200  of  linen.  When  the  trade  was  opened. 
England  would  supply  cloth  to  Germany,  Germany  linen  to  England 
at  an  exchange  value  which  would  depend  partly  on  the  element 
already  discussed,  viz.  the  comparative  degree  in  which,  in  the  twc 
countries,  increased  cheapness  operates  in  increasing  the  demand : 
and  partly  on  some  other  element  not  yet  taken  into  accouBt. 
In  order  to  isolate  this  unknown  element,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  some  definite  and  invariable  supposition  in  regard  to  the  known 
element.  Let  us  therefore  assume,  that  the  influence  of  cheapne&^ 
on  demand  conforms  to  some  simple  law,  common  to  both  countiies 
and  to  both  commodities.  As  the  simplest  and  most  conveniect 
let  us  suppose  that  in  both  countries  any  given  increase  of  cheapness 
produces  an  exactly  proportional  increase  of  consumption  ;  or,  ii 
other  words,  that  the  value  expended  in  the  commodity,  the  co^ 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  is  always  the  same»  whetb^r 
that  cost  affords  a  greater  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  commodity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  England,  previously  to  the  trade. 
required  a  miUion  of  yards  of  Unen,  which  were  worth,  at  the  Englisi 
cost  of  production,  a  million  yards  of  cloth.  By  turning  all  tl^ 
labour  and  capital  with  which  that  linen  was  produced  to  the  pro> 
duction  of  cloth,  she  would  produce  for  exportation  a  million  yard^ 
of  cloth.  Suppose  that  this  is  the  exact  quantity  which  Germany 
is  accustomed  to  consume.  England  can  dispose  of  all  this  clod 
in  Germany  at  the  German  price ;  she  must  consent  indeed  to  taki* 
a  little  less  until  she  has  driven  the  German  producer  from  th^ 
market,  but  as  soon  as  this  is  effected,  she  can  sell  her  million  i  i 
cloth  for  two  milUons  of  hnen ;  being  the  quantity  that  the  Genn&:: 
clothiers  are  enabled  to  make  by  transferring  their  whole  labour  and 
capital  from  cloth  to  linen.  Thus  England  would  gain  the  whoi: 
benefit  of  the  trade,  and  Germany  nothing.  This  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  equation  of  international  demand  :  since  En^ 
land  (according  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  nov 
requires  two  milUons  of  linen  (being  able  to  get  them  at  the  sazTJ* 
cost  at  which  she  previously  obtained  only  one),  while,  the  pric« 
in  Germany  not  being  altered,  Germany  requires  as  before  exactk 
a  million  of  cloth,  and  can  obtain  it  by  employing  the  labour  ac- 
capita]  set  at  Uberty  from  the  production  of  cloth,  in  producing  t't 
two  millions  of  linen  required  by  England. 
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na  far  we  have  snpposed  that  the  additional  cloth  which 
dA  could  make,  hy  tiansferring  to  cloth  the  whole  of  the  capital 
lualy  employed  in  making  linen,  was  exactly  sufficient  to  supply 
hole  of  Germany's  existing  demand.  But  suppose  next  that 
lore  than  suf&cient.  Suppose  that  while  England  could  make 
lei  hberated  capital  a  million  yards  of  cloth  for  exportation, 
>th  which  Germany  had  heretofore  required  was  800,000  yards 
equivalent  at  the  German  cost  of  production  to  1,600,000 

of  linen.  England  therefore  could  not  dispose  of  a  whole 
D  of  cloth  in  Germany  at  the  German  prices.  Yet  she  wants, 
.ei  cheap  or  dear  (by  oui  supposition),  as  much  linen  as  can  be 
.t  for  a  milhon  of  cloth :  and  since  this  can  only  be  obtained 
Germany,  or  by  the  more  expeusiTe  process  of  production  at 

the  holders  of  the  million  of  cloth  will  be  forced  by  each  other's 
itition  to  offer  it  to  Germany  on  any  t«rms  (short  of  the 
ih  coat  of  production)  which  will  induce  Germany  to  take  the 
What  these  terms  would  be,  the  supposition  we  have  made 
»  OB  exactly  to  define.  The  800,000  yards  of  cloth  which 
uny  consumed,  cost  her  the  equivalent  of  1,600,000  linen, 
bat  invariable  cost  is  what  she  is  willing  to  expend  in  cloth, 
.er  the  quantity  it  obtains  for  her  be  more  or  less.  England 
ore,  to  induce  Germany  to  take  a  million  of  cloth,  must  offer 
1,600,000  of  linen.  The  international  values  will  thus  be  100 
for  160  linen,  intermediate  between  the  ratio  of  the  costs  of 
ction  in  England,  and  that  of  the  costs  of  production  in 
my  :  and  the  two  countTies  will  divide  the  benefit  of  the  trade, 
nd  gaining  in  the  aggregate  600,000  yards  of  linen,  and 
my  being  richer  by  200,000  additional  yards  of  cloth, 
t  us  now  stretch  the  last  suppomdon  still  farther,  and  suppose 
he  cloth  previously  consumed  by  Germany,  was  not  only  less 
the  miUion  yards  which  England  is  enabled  to  furnish  by 
itiouing  her  production  of  linen,  but  less  in  the  full  proportion 
gland's  advantage  in  the  production,  that  is,  that  Germany 
Inquired  half  a  million.  In  this  case,  by  ceadng  altogether 
>duce  cloth,  Germany  can  add  a  million,  but  a  milhon  only, 
:  production  of  linen ;  and  this  miUion,  being  the  equivalent 
at  the  half  miUion  previously  cost  her,  is  all  that  she  can  be 
:d  by  any  degree  of  cheapness  to  expend  in  cloth.  England 
e  forced  by  her  own  competition  to  give  a  whole  million  of 
for  this  million  of  linen,  just  as  she  was  forced  in  the  preceding 
o  give  it  for  1,600,000.    But  England  could  have  produced  at 
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the  same  cost  a  million  yards  of  linen  for  herself.  England  therefore 
derives,  in  this  case,  no  advantage  from  the  international  trade. 
Qermany  gains  the  whole ;  obtaining  a  million  of  doth  instead  oi 
half  a  million,  at  what  the  half  million  previously  cost  her.  Grennany, 
in  short,  is,  in  this  third  case,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  as 
England  was  in  the  first  case ;  which  may  easily  be  verified  bj 
reversing  the  figures. 

As  the  general  result  of  the  three  cases,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
theorem,  that  under  the  supposition  we  have  made  of  a  demand 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness,  the  law  of  international 
values  will  be  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  of  the  cloth  which  England  can  make  with  the  capital 
previously  devoted  to  linen,  will  exchange  for  the  whole  of  the  linec 
which  Germany  can  make  with  the  capital  previously  devoted  to 
cloth. 

Or,  still  more  generally, 

The  whole  of  the  commodities  which  the  two  countries  car 
respectively  make  for  exportation,  with  the  labour  and  capiUi 
thrown  out  of  emplo3rment  by  importation,  will  exchange  against 
one  another. 

This  law,  and  the  three  different  possibiUties  arising  from  it  ii 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  advantage,  may  be  conveniently 
generalized  by  means  of  algebraical  symbols,  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  England  can  make  with  tl.*- 
labour  and  capital  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  linen,  be  =  n 
Let  the  cloth  previously  required  by  Germany  (at  the  Germai 
cost  of  production)  be  =  m. 

Then  n  of  cloth  will  always  exchange  for  exactly  2m  of  linen. 
Consequently  if  n  =  m,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  on  the  sio 
of  England. 

If  n  =  2m,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  G^ermanv. 
If  n  be  greater  than  m,  but  less  than  2m,  the  two  countries 
will  share  the  advantage  ;  England  getting  2m  of  linen  w^here  sb 
before  got  only  n;  Germany  getting  n  of  cloth  where  alxe  befor 
got  only  m. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  figure  2  stands  wher*? 
it  does  only  because  it  is  the  figure  which  expresses  the  advant^^ 
of  Germany  over  England  in  linen  as  estimated  in  cloth,  anc 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  of  England  over  €rermany  in  cloth  as  e>ti 
mated  in  linen.  If  we  had  supposed  that  in  Germany,  before  t': 
trade,  100  of  cloth  exchanged  for  1000  instead  of  200  of    linei 
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then  n  (after  the  trade  commenced)  would  have  exchanged  for  10m 
instead  of  2m.  If  instead  of  1000  or  200  we  had  supposed  only 
150,  n  would  have  exchanged  for  only  |i».  If  (in  fine)  the  cost  value 
of  cloth  (as  estimated  in  linen)  in  Germany  exceeds  the  cost  value 
similarly  estimated  in  England,  in  the  ratio  of  p  to  ^,  then  will  n, 

after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  exchange  for  -  m.* 

§  8.  We  have  now  arrived  at  what  seems  a  law  of  International 
Values  of  great  simplicity  and  generality.  But  we  have  done  so  by 
setting  out  from  a  purely  arbitrary  h3rpothesis  respecting  the  relation 
between  demand  and  cheapness.  We  have  assumed  their  relation 
to  be  fixed,  though  it  is  essentially  variable.  We  have  supposed  that 
every  increase  of  cheapness  produces  an  exactly  proportional  exten- 
sion of  demand ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same  invariable  value 
is  laid  out  in  a  commodity  whether  it  be  cheap  or  dear ;  and  the 

•  It  may  be  asked,  why  we  have  supposed  the  number  n  to  have  as  its 
extreme  Emits,  m  and  2wi  (or  ?wi)  T  why  may  not  »  be  less  than  m,  or  greater 

than  2m  ;  and  if  so,  what  will  be  the  result  T 

This  we  shall  now  examine ;  and,  when  we  do  so,  it  will  appear  that  n  is 
always,  praotioally  speaking,  confined  within  these  limits. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  n  is  less  than  m ;  or*  reverting  to  our  former 
figures,  that  the  million  yards  of  cloth,  which  England  can  make,  will  not  satisfy 
the  whole  of  Germany's  pre-existing  demand ;  that  demand  being  (let  us  sup- 
pose) for  1,200,000  yards.  It  would  then,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  England 
would  supply  Germany  with  cloth  up  to  the  extent  of  a  million  ;  that  Germany 
would  continue  to  supply  herself  with  the  remaining  200,000  by  home  produc- 
tion :  that  this  portion  of  the  supply  would  regulate  the  price  of  the  whole ; 
that  England  therefore  would  be  able  permanently  to  sell  her  million  of  cloth  at 
the  German  cost  of  production  (viz.  for  two  millions  of  linen)  and  would  gain 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade,  Germany  being  no  better  off  than  before. 

That  such,  however,  would  not  be  the  prsotic^  result,  will  soon  be  evident. 
The  residuary  demand  of  Germany  for  200,000  yards  of  cloth  furnishes  a  ' 

resource  to  England  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  of  which  it  is  still  her  interest 
to  avail  herself ;  and  though  she  has  no  more  labour  and  capital  which  she  can 
withdraw  from  linen  for  the  production  of  this  extra  quantity  of  doth,  there 
must  be  some  other  commodities  in  which  Germany  has  a  relative  advantage 
over  her  (though  perhaps  not  so  great  as  in  Hnen) :  these  she  will  now  import^ 
instead  of  producing,  and  the  labour  and  capital  formerly  employed  in  pro- 
ducing them  will  be  transferred  to  cloth,  until  the  required  amount  is  made  up. 
If  this  transfer  just  makes  up  the  200,000,  and  no  more,  this  augmented  n  wm 
now  be  equal  to  m ;  England  will  sell  the  whole  1,200,000  at  the  G^man  values : 
and  will  still  gain  the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade.  But  if  the  transfer  makes 
up  more  than  the  200,000,  England  will  have  more  cloth  than  1,200,000  yards 
to  offer ;  n  will  become  greater  than  m,  and  England  mustpart  with  enough  of 
the  advantage  to  induce  Germany  to  take  the  surplus.  Tiiua  the  case,  which 
seemed  at  firat  sight  to  be  beyond  the  limits,  is  transformed  practically  into  a 
case  either  coinciding  with  one  of  the  limits  or  between  them.     And  so  with  i 

every  other  case  whioh  can  be  supposed. 
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law  which  we  have  investigated  holds  good  only  on  this  hypothesis, 
or  some  other  practically  equivalent  to  it.  Let  us  now,  therefore, 
combine  the  two  variable  elements  of  the  question,  the  variations 
of  each  of  which  we  have  considered  separately.  Let  us  suppose  the 
relation  between  demand  and  cheapness  to  vary,  and  to  become  such 
as  would  prevent  the  rule  of  interchange  laid  down  in  the  last  theorem 
from  8atisf3ring  the  conditions  of  the  Equation  of  International 
Demand.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  demand  of 
England  for  linen  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  cheapness,  but  that 
of  Germany  for  cloth,  not  proportional.  To  revert  to  the  second  of 
our  three  cases,  the  case  in  which  England  by  discontinuing  the 
production  of  Unen  could  produce  for  exportation  a  million  yards  of 
cloth,  and  Germany  by  ceeising  to  produce  cloth  could  produce  as 
additional  1,600,000  yards  of  Unen.  If  the  one  of  these  quantities 
exactly  exchanged  for  the  other,  the  demand  of  England  would  on 
our  present  supposition  be  exactly  satisfied,  for  she  requires  all  the 
linen  which  can  be  got  for  a  million  yards  of  cloth :  but  GrermanT 
perhaps,  though  she  required  800,000  cloth  at  a  cost  equivalent 
to  1,600,000  linen,  yet  when  she  can  get  a  million  of  cloth  at  the  same 
cost,  may  not  require  the  whole  million ;  or  may  require  more  than 
a  milUon.  First,  let  her  not  require  so  much ;  but  only  as  much  as 
she  can  now  buy  for  1,500,000  linen.  England  will  still  offer  a  million 
for  these  1,500,000 ;  but  even  this  may  not  induce  Germany  to  take 
BO  much  as  a  million ;  and  if  England  continues  to  expend  exactly  thf 
same  aggregate  cost  on  linen  whatever  be  the  price,  she  will  have  to 
submit  to  take  for  her  million  of  cloth  any  quantity  of  linen  (not  less 
than  a  million)  which  may  be  requisite  to  induce  Germany  to  take 
a  million  of  cloth.  Suppose  this  to  be  1,400,000  yards.  Bnglanii 
has  now  reaped  from  the  trade  a  gain  not  of  600,000  but  only  of 
400,000  yards ;  while  Germany,  besides  having  obtained  an  extn 
200,000  yards  of  cloth,  has  obtained  it  with  only  seven-eighths  oi 
the  labour  and  capital  which  she  previously  expended  in  supplying 
herself  with  cloth,  and  may  expend  the  remainder  in  increasing 
her  own  consumption  of  linen,  or  of  any  other  commodity. 

Suppose  on  the  contrary  that  Germany,  at  the  rate  of  a  millio:: 
cloth  for  1,600,000  Unen,  requires  more  than  a  million  yards  of 
cloth.  England  having  only  a  million  which  shie  can  give  without 
trenching  upon  the  quantity  she  previously  reserved  for  heiselt 
Germany  must  bid  for  the  extra  cloth  at  a  higher  rate  than  160  for 
100,  until  she  reaches  a  rate  (say  170  for  100)  which  will  either  biin^ 
down  her  own  demand  for  cloth  to  the  limit  of  a  million,  or  else 
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England  to  part  with  some  of  the  cloth  she  pieviously 
med  at  home. 

it  UB  next  auppose  that  the  proportionaUty  of  demand  to 
nesa,  instead  of  holding  good  in  one  country  but  not  in  the  other, 
lot  hold  good  in  either  country,  and  that  the  deviation  is  of  the 
kind  in  both  ;  that,  for  instance,  neither  of  the  two  increases 
imand  in  a  degree  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  cheapness, 
is  suppoflidoc,  at  the  rate  of  one  million  cloth  for  1,600,000 
England  will  not  want  so  much  as  1 ,600,000  linen,  nor  0«TmaDy 
,ch  as  a  million  cloth :  and  if  they  faU  short  of  that  amount  in 
ly  the  same  degree :  if  England  only  wants  linen  to  the  amount 
le-tenths  of  1,600,000  (1,140,000),  and  Germany  only  nine 
red  thousand  of  cloth,  the  interchange  will  continue  to  take 
at  the  same  rate.  And  so  if  England  wants  a  tenth  more  than 
,000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  more  than  a  milhon.    This  coinci- 

(which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  supposes  demand  to  extend 
ness  in  a  coneflponding,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree  *)  evidently 
not  exist  unless  by  mere  accident :  and,  in  any  other  case,  the 
ion  of  intematiooal  demand  would  require  a  difierent  adjust- 
of  international  values. 

le  only  general  law,  then,  which  can  be  laid  down,  is  this, 
values  at  which  a  ooontry  exchangee  its  produce  with  foreign 
ries  depend  on  two  things :  fiist,  on  Ute  amount  and  exten- 
y  of  their  demand  for  its  commodities,  compared  with  its  de- 

for  theirs  ;  and  secondly,  on  the  capital  which  it  has  to  spare 
the  production  of  domestic  commodities  for  its  own  conaump- 

Tfae  more  the  foreign  demand  for  itR  commoditiea  exceeds  ite 
nd  for  foreign  commoditiee,_and  the  less  ca^tal  it  can  spare 
■oduce  for  foreigrr  markets,  compared  with  whaTToreignerB 
"to^groduce^forltH^iMketatt^6"inore  favouraSTe  to  it  will  be 
tTvaa  of  iaterchtggej^hat  is.  the  more  it  will  obtain  of  foreign 
loditiea  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  its  own. 
at  these  two  influencing  circumstances  ate  in  reaUty  reducible 
ifl  :  for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to  spare  from  ttie 
iction  of  domestic  commodities  for  its  own  use  is  tn  proportion  V- 
,  own  demand  for  foreign  commodities  :   whatever  proportion 

collective  income  it  expends  in  pnrchases  from  abroad,  that 

rbe  inoTBue  of  demand  from  800,000  to  000,000,  and  thftt  from  a  million 
(0,000,  UB  neither  eqntl  in  tbemwlTes,  nor  be»T  an  eqtul  proportion  to 
creaM  of  cheftpoeai.  Oernian;'i  denuind  for  cloth  bu  Inorwued  one- 
,  while  the  ahe&pneas  ia  inoreksed  oae-fourth.  England'*  demand  tor 
m  ilKirciased  44  per  omt,  ntiile  the  oheapnees  ia  inoreued  60  per  cent. 
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same  proportion  of  its  capital  is  left  without  a  home  market  for  it« 
productions.  The  new  element,  therefore,  which  for  the  sake  o: 
scientific  correctness  we  have  introduced  into  the  theory  of  inter- 
mitional  values,  does  not  seem  to  make  any  very  material  differenC'' 
ym  the  practical  result.  It  still  appears,  that  the  countries  whic: 
carry  on  their  foreign  trade  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  arv 
/  those  whose  commodities  are  most  in  demand  by  iPpreign  countries, 
and  which  have^  themselves  the  least  demand  for  foreign  commodities. 
From  which,  among  other  consequences,  it  follows,  that  the  richest 
countrieB,  cwterie  paribtts,  gain  the  least  by  a  given  amount  of  foreign, 
commerce  :  since,  having  a  greater  demand  for  commodities  gener- 
ally, they  are  likely  to  have  a  greater  demand  for  foreign  com- 
modities, and  thus  modify  the  terms  of  interchange  to  their  owi 
disadvantage.  Their  aggregate  gains  by  foreign  trade,  doubtles. 
are  generally  greater  than  those  of  poorer  countries,  since  they  carrr 
on  a  greater  amount  of  such  trade,  and  gain  the  benefit  of  cheapneic 
on  a  larger  consumption  :  but  their  gain  is  less  on  each  individua' 
article  consumed. 

yj  §  9.    We  now  pass  to  another  essential  part  of  the  theory  o: 

the  subject.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  a  country  obtains  com- 
modities cheaper  by  foreign  trade  ;  in  the  sense  oiYalue,  and  in  tJi'- 
sense  of  Cost.  It  gets  them  cheaper  in  the  first  sense,  by  their  ^dlirji 
in  value  relatively  to  other  things  :  the  same  quantity  of  them 
exchanging,  in  the  country,  for  a  smaller  quantity  than  before 
of  the  other  produce  of  the  country.'  To  revert  to  our  origicii 
figures  ;  in  England,  all  consumers  of  Unen  obtained,  after  the  trad'^ 
was  opened,  17  or  some  greater  number  of  yards  for  thie  sam" 
quantity  of  all  other  things  for  which  they  before  obtained  only  1'' 
The  degree  of  cheapness,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  depends  on  the 
laws  of  International  Demand,  so  copiously  illustrated  in  ih^ 
preceding  sections.  But  in  the  other  sense,  that  of  Cost,  a  countrr 
gets  a  commodity  cheaper  when  it  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of  thf 
commodity  with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital  h 
this  sense  of  the  term,  cheapness  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  i 
cause  of  a  different  nature :  a^counteygeteiteJuottports  cheapen 
in  proportion  to  the  geneigl  productivflneafijgf  its  domep^^  iyi/|||ttfrv 
to  thejgenpral  ftfflmency  oLitn  In  hour.  The  labour  of  one  countn 
may  be,  as  a  whole,  much  more  efficient  than  that  of  another :  ali 
or  most  of  the  commodities  capable  of  being  produced  in  both,  m^} 
be  produced  in  one  at  less  absolute  cost  than  in  the  other  ;   whici^> 
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e  have  seen,  will  not  neceeaarily  prevent  the  tvo  conntries  from 
langing  commodities.  The  things  vhich  the  more  favoured 
iby  will  import  from  others,  are  of  coarse  those  in  which  it  is 
i  superior ;  but  by  importing  them  it  acquires,  even  in  those 
modities,  the  same  advantage  which  it  possesses  in  the  articles 
ves  in  exchange  for  them.     Thus  the  countries  which  obtain  their 

productdoas  at  least  cost,  also  get  their  imports  at  least  cost. 
rhis  will  be  made  still  more  obvious  if  we  suppose  two  competittg 
itries.  England  sends  doth  to  Germany,  and  gives  10  yards  of  it 
17  yards  of  linen,  or  for  something  else  which  in  Oermany  is  the 
ivalent  of  those  17  yards.  .Another  country,  u  for  example 
Qoe,  does  the  same.  The  one  giving  10  yards  of  cloth  for  a  certain 
ntity  of  German  commodities,  so  must  the  other :  if,  therefore, 
•ngland,  these  10  yards  are  produced  by  only  half  aa  much  labour 
hat  by  which  they  are  produced  in  France,  the  linen  or  other 
imoditiea  of  Oermany  will  cost  to  England  only  half  the  amount  of 
>ur  which  they  will  cost  to  France.    England  would  thus  obtain 

imports  at  leas  cost  than  France,  in  the  ratio  of  the  greater 
riency  of  her  labour  in  the  production  of  cloth  :  which  might  be 
en,  in  the  case  supposed,  aa  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
nency  of  her  labour  generally  ;  since  France,  as  well  as  Kngland, 
lelecting  cloth  as  her  article  of  export,  would  have  shown  that  with 

also  it  was  the  commodity  in  which  labour  was  relatively  the 
st  efficient.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  country  gets  it« 
rarts  at  less  cost,  in_  proportion  to  the  general  efficiency  of  its 

This  proposition  was  first  clearly  seen  and  expounded  by  Mr. 
.ioT,*  but  only  as  applicable  to  the  importation  of  the  precious 
bals.  I  think  it  important  to  point  out  that  the  proposition 
ds  equally  true  of  all  other  imported  commodities  ;  and  further, 
t  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  For,  in  the  case  supposed, 
cost  to  England  of  the  linen  which  she  pays  for  with  ten  yards  of 
;h,  doea  not  depend  solely  upon  the  cost  to  herself  of  ten  yards  of 
:h,  but  partly  also  upon  how  many  yards  of  linen  she  obtains  in 
hange  for  them.  What;  hex  imports  cost  to  hei  is  a  function  of 
)  variables ;  the  quantity  of  her  own  commodities  which  she  gives 
them,  and  the  cost  of  those  commodities^  Of  these,  the  last  alone 
•ends  on  the  efficiency  of  her  labour  :  the  first  depends  on  the  lav 
international  values ;   that  is,  on  the  intensity  and  extensibility 

*  Thrtt  Ltetura  tm  tAt  Cott  of  Obtaining  Montj/. 
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of  the  foreign  demand  for  her  commodities,  compared  with  her 
demand  for  foreign  commodities. 

In  the  case  just  now  supposed,  of  a  competition  between  England 
and  France,  the  state  of  international  values  affected  both  competi- 
tors alike,  since  they  were  supposed  to  trade  with  the  same  oountiy, 
and  to  export  and  import  the  same  conunodities.  The  difierence, 
therefore,  in  what  their  imports  cost  them,  depended  solely  on  the 
other  cause,  the  jinequalefiiciency  of  their  labour.  They  gave  the 
same  quantities ;  the  difference  could  only  be  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  if  England  traded  to  Germany  with  cloth,  and  France  with 
iron,  the  comparative  demand  in  Germany  for  those  two  commodi- 
ties would  bear  a  share  in  determining  the  comparative  cost,  in 
labour  and  capital,  with  which  England  and  France  would  obtain 
German  products.  If  iron  were  more  in  demand  in  Gennany  tibaii 
cloth,  France  would  recover,  through  that  channel,  part  of  her 
disadvantage ;  if  less,  her  disadvantage  would  be  increased.  The 
efficiency,  therefore,  of  a  country^s  labour,  is  not  the  only  thing  whicli 
determines  even  the  cost  at  which  that  country  obtains  imported 
conmiodities — while  it  has  no  share  whatever  in  determining  either 
their  exchange  valuer  or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  their  price.^ 

*  [See  Appendix  V.    IntemaUonal  Vaiuea.] 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ON   MONXT,  CONSIDBRKD  AS  AN  IHPOBTBD  COHHODITT 

§  1.  Thk  degree  of  prr^eaa  wMcli  we  have  now  made  in  the 
ory  of  Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  powei  to  supply  what  was 
noiuly  deficient  in  oni  view  of  the  theory  of  Ifoney ;  and  this, 
in  completed,  will  in  its  turn  enable  us  to  conclude  ^e  subject  of 
eign  liade. 

Money,  or  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  is,  in  Great 
tain,  and  in  most  other  countries,  a  foreign  commodity.  Its 
16  and  distribution  must  therefore  be  regulated,  not  by  the  law 
ralue  which  obtains  in  adjacent  places,  but  by  that  which  is 
licable  to  imported  commodities — the  law  of  International 
lies. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  I  shall 
the  terms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals  indiscriminately. 
B  may  be  done  without  leading  to  any  error;  it  having  been 
wn  that  the  value  of  money,  when  it  consists  of  the  precious 
als,  or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  them  on  demand, 
□tiiely  governed  by  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves :  from 
ch  it  never  permanently  diSera,  except  by  the  expense  of 
lage  when  this  is  paid  by  the  individual   and  not  by  the 

Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in  two  different  ways.  It  is 
torted  (chiefly  in  the  fonn  of  bullion)  like  any  other  merchandize, 
leing  an  advantageous  article  of  commerce.  It  is  also  imported 
ts  other  character  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  to  pay  some  debt 
i  to  the  country,  either  for  goods  exported  or  on  any  other  account, 
ire  are  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  introduced  casually ; 
M  are  the  two  in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary  coone  of 
ineas  and  which  determine  its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
I  distinct  modes  in  which  money  flows  into  a  country,  while 
er  commodities  are  habitually  introduced  only  in  the  first  of 
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these  modes,  occasions  somewhat  more  of  complexity  and  obscurity 
than  exists  in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  and  for  this  reason 
only  is  any  special  and  minute  exposition  necessary. 

§  2.  In  so  far  as  the  precious  metals  are  imported  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  commerce,  their  value  must  depend  on  the  same  causes, 
and  conform  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  value  of  any  other  foreign 
production.  It  is  in  this  mode  chiefly  that  gold  and  silver  difhisi^ 
themselves  from  the  mining  countries  into  all  other  parts  of  the 
commercial  world.  They  are  the  staple  commodities  of  those 
countries,  or  at  least  are  among  their  great  articles  of  regular  export ; 
and  are  shipped  on  speculation,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  export- 
able commodities.  The  quantity,  therefore,  which  a  country  (say 
England)  will  give  of  its  own  produce,  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
bullion,  will  depend,  if  we  suppose  only  two  countries  and  two 
commodities,  upon  the  demand  in  England  for  bullion,  compared 
with  the  demand  in  the  mining  country  (which  we  will  call  Brazil) 
for  what  England  has  to  give.  They  must  exchange  in  such  pro- 
portions as  will  leave  no  unsatisfied  demand  on  either  side,  to  alter 
values  by  its  competition.  The  bullion  required  by  England  must 
exactly  pay  for  the  cottons  or  other  English  commodities  required 
by  Brazil.  If,  however,  we  substitute  for  this  simplicity  the  degree 
of  complication  which  really  exists,  the  equation  of  intemationai 
demand  must  be  established  not  between  the  bullion  wanted  in 
England  and  the  cottons  or  broadcloth  wanted  in  Brazil,  but  betweer 
the  whole  of  the  imports  of  England  and  the  whole  of  her  exports. 
The  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  English  products  must  b^ 
brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  demand  in  England  for  the 
products  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  all  foreign  conmiodities^  buUiou 
among  the  rest,  must  be  exchanged  against  English  products  in 
such  proportions  as  will,  by  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  demand, 
establish  this  equilibrium. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  uses  of  the  preciou> 
metals  which  should  make  them  an  exception  to  the  genern' 
principles  of  demand.  So  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  purposes  oi 
luxury  or  the  arts,  the  demand  increases  with  the  cheapness,  in 
the  same  irregular  way  as  the  demand  for  any  other  conuxiodity. 
So  far  as  they  are  required  for  money,  the  demand  increases  witl 
the  cheapness  in  a  perfectly  regular  way,  the  quantity  needed 
being  always  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  value.  This  is  the  odI} 
real  difference,  in  respect  to  demand,  between  money  and  other 
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I ;   and  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  a  differenoe  altogether 

terial. 

Dney,  then,  if  imported  solely  as  a  merchandiEe,  will,  like 

imported  commoditiea,  be  of  lowest  value  in  the  countries 
bose  exports  theie  is  the  greatest  foreign  demand,  and  which 
themselves  the  least  demand  foi  foreign  oommodiljea.  To 
two  circumstances  it  is  however  necessary  to  add  two  others, 

produce  their  effect  throogh  cost  of  carriage.  The  coat  of 
lii^  bullion  is  compounded  of  two  elements  ;  the  goods  given 
rchase  It,  and  the  expense  of  transport :  of  which  last,  the 
n  countries  will  bear  a  part,  (thoogh  an  uncertain  part,)  in 
Ijuatment  of  international  values.  The  expense  o[  transport 
tly  that  of  carrying  the  goods  to  the  bullion  countries,  and 
'  that  of  bringing  back  the  bullion :  both  these  items  are 
need  by  the  distance  from  the  mines ;  and  the  former  is  aiao 

affect«d  by  the  bulkiness  of  the  goods.  Countries  whose 
table  produce  consists  of  the  finer  manufactures,  obtain  bullion, 
11  as  all  other  foreign  articles,  cateris  paribw,  at  leas  expense 
countries  which  export  nothing  but  bulky  raw  produce, 
>  be  quite  accurate,  therefore,  we  must  say — The  oountriea 
I  exportable  productions  are  moat  in  demand  abroad,  and 
in  greatest  value  in  smallest  bulk,  which  are  nearest  to  the 
i,  and  which  have  least  demand  for  foreign  productions,  are 

in  which  money  will  be  of  lowest  value,  or,  in  other  words, 
tch  prices  will  habitually  range  the  highest.  If  we  are  speaking 
E  the  value  of  money,  but  of  its  cost,  (that  is,  the  quantity  of 
inntry's  labour  which  must  be  expended  to  obtain  it,)  we  must 
a  these  four  conditions  of  cheapness  a  fifth  condition,  namely, 
lee  productive  industry  is  the  most  efficient."  This  last,  how- 
doee  not  at  aQ  afiect  the  valne  of  money,  estimated  in  oom- 
ies :  it  affects  the  general  abundance  and  facility  with  which 
ingB,  money  and  commodities  together,  can  be  obtained, 
though,  therefore,  Hr.  Senior  is  right  in  pointing  out  tlie  great 
ncy  of  English  labour  as  the  chief  cause  why  the  preoioua 
8  are  obtained  at  leas  cost  by  Ei^land  than  by  most  other 
ries,  I  cannot  admit  that  it  at  all  accounts  for  thnr  being  of 
liue :  for  their  going  less  far  in  the  purchase  of  commodities, 
in  BO  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  and  not  an  illusion,  must  be  occasioned 
a  great  demand  in  for^n  countries  for  the  staple  commodities 
igland,  and  the  generally  onbulky  character  of  those  oom- 
ies,  compared  witit  the  conii  wine,  timber,  sngai,  wool,  hides, 
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tallow,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  &c.,  which  fonn  the  export' 
of  other  commercial  comxtries.  These  two  causes  will  account  fc: 
a  somewhat  higher  range  of  general  prices  in  England  than  elsewhere., 
notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influence  of  her  own  great  demanii 
for  foreign  conmiodities.  I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
.the  high  prices  of  commodities,  and  low  purchasing  power  of  money 
in  England,  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Food,  indeed,  is  som^ 
what  dearer ;  and  food  composes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  expendituK' 
when  the  income  is  small  and  the  family  large,  that  to  such  families 
England  is  a  dear  country.  Services,  also,  of  most  descriptions, 
axe  dearer  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  from  the  les» 
costly  mode  of  living  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the  Continent.  But 
manufactured  commodities  (except  most  of  those  in  which  gooc 
taste  is  required)  are  decidedly  cheaper ;  or  would  be  so  if  buyeif 
would  be  content  with  the  same  quality  of  material  and  of  work- 
manship* What  is  called  the  dearness  of  hving  in  England  L' 
mainly  an  afiair  not  of  necessity  but  of  foolish  custom ;  it  beic^ 
thought  imperative  by  all  classes  in  England  above  the  conditio! 
of  a  day-labourer  that  the  things  they  consume  should  either  be 
,  of  the  same  quaUty  with  those  used  by  much  richer  people,  or  -^t 
least  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  undistinguishable  from  then 
.in  outward  appearance. 

§  3.  From  the  preceding  considerations,  it  appears  that  tho^f 
are  greatly  in  error  who  contend  ^  that  the  value  of  money,  i: 
countries  where  it  is  an  imported  commodity,  must  be  entirely 
regulated  by  its  value  in  the  coimtries  which  produce  it ;  djic 
cannot  be  raised  or  lowered  in  any  permanent  manner  unless  soim 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  at  the  mines.  C^ 
the  contrary,  any  circumstance  which  disturbs  the  equation  (^ 
international  demand  with  respect  to  a  particular  country,  not  od]} 
may,  but  must,  afiect  the  value  of  money  in  that  country — its  valuf 
at  the  mines  remaining  the  same.  The  opening  of  a  new  brand 
:of  export  trade  from  England ;  an  increase  in  the  foreign  denumi 
for  English  products,  either  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  or  n^ 
the  abrogation  of  duties ;  a  check  to  the  demand  in  England  ft^r 
foreign  commodities,  by  the  laying  on  of  import  duties  in  £nglaD<i 
.or  of  export  duties  elsewhere ;  these  and  all  other  events  of  simii : 
tendency,  would  make  the  imports  of  England  (bullion  and  otL*' 

'  [In  the  Ist  and  2nd  editions  here  followed :   "  (as  has  been  done  in  ^' ' 
.oontrovenies  called  forth  by  the  receipt  publications  of  Colonel  Torrens)."] 
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taken  together)  no  longer  an  e<] 
3  countries  which  take  hei  ezporti 
immodities,  and  bullion  amot^  t. 
I  to  re-eatablish  the  equation  of  d< 
obtain  money  cheaper,  and  would 
f  prices.  Incidents  the  reverse  of 
■BTBo — would  reduce  prices ;  or, 
if  the  precious  metals.  It  moat  b 
would  be  thus  raised  in  value  c 
dities :  in  rekttion  to  all  importe 
ire,  since  theii  valuee  would  be 
the  same  degree  with  ite  own.  A 
causes  mentioned,  gets  money  chi 
t  cheaper  likewise. 
B  by  no  means  necessary  that 
I  commodities,  which  enables  Engl 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  shonld  be  a  denu 
d  might  export  nothing  whatevc 
;ht  be  the  country  which  obtained 
terms,  provided  there  were  a  au& 
r  fordgn  countries  for  Knglish  gi 
^uitously  with  gold  and  silver  fi 
lole  of  its  exports  are  what  a  coui 
if  its  imports,  and  not  its  exports 
I  country ;  and  the  general  foreign 
ermine  what  equivalent  it  must  g 
0  establish  an  equilibrium  betwe< 
ly  ;  without  regard  to  the  m^t 
between  it  and  any  country  ting 
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OF  THB  FORBIGK  EXOHANOE8 

§  1.  We  have  thus  far  considered  the  precious  metals  as  a 
commodity,  imported  like  other  commodities  in  the  common  cours 
of  trade,  and  have  examined  what  are  the  circumstances  vhkL 
would  in  that  case  determine  their  value.  But  those  metals  sl^^ 
also  imported  in  another  character,  that  which  belongs  to  them  a 
a  medium  of  exchange ;  not  as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be  soli 
for  money,  but  as  themselves  money,  to  pay  a  debt,  or  effect  i 
transfer  of  property.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  liability 
of  gold  and  silver  to  be  transported  from  country  to  country  fc^ 
such  purposes,  in  any  way  modifies  the  conclusions  we  have  alreadj 
arrived  at,  or  places  those  metals  under  a  different  law  of  vsh" 
from  that  to  which,  in  common  with  all  other  imported  commoditi*^' 
they  would  be  subject  if  international  trade  were  an  affair  of  dimi 
barter. 

Honey  is  sent  from  one  country  to  another  for  various  purpoe^ 
such  as  the  payment  of  tributes  or  subsidies ;  remittances  of  reveci^ 
to  or  from  dependencies,  or  of  rents  or  other  incomes  to  their  ahsen: 
owners;  emigration  of  capital,  or  transmission  of  it  for  fomo- 
investment.  The  most  usual  purpose,  however,  is  that  of  paymfn' 
for  goods.  To  show  in  what  circumstances  money  actually  passd 
from  country  to  country  for  this  or  any  of  the  other  purpose 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  the  nature  of  the  mechanis-d 
by  which  international  trade  is  carried  on,  when  it  takes  place  m : 
by  barter  but  through  the  medium  of  money. 

§  2.  In  practice,  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country  rrl 
only  are  not  exchanged  directly  against  each  other,  but  often  ^'  \ 
not  even  pass  through  the  same  hands.  Each  is  separately  bou^' 
and  paid  for  with  money.  We  have  seen,  however,  that,  even 
the  same  country,  money  does  not  actually  pass  from  hand  to  hn 
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time  that  purchases  are  made  with  it,  and  still  less  do<ie  this 
on  between  diSecent  countries.  The  habitual  mode  of  paying 
receiving  paynLont  foi  commodities,  between  country  and 
try,  is  by  bills  of  exchange. 

.  merchant  in  England,  A,  has  exported  English  commodities, 
igning  them  to  his  correspondent  B  in  Fiance.  Another 
:hant  in  France,  C,  has  exported  Prench  commodities,  suppose 
[uivalent  value,  to  a  merchant  S  in  England.  It  is  evidently 
icessary  that  B  in  France  should  send  money  to  A  in  England, 
that  D  in  England  should  send  an  equal  sum  of  money  to  C  in 
ice.  The  one  debt  may  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  other, 
the  double  cost  and  risk  of  carriage  be  thus  saved.  A  draws 
1  on  B  for  the  amount  which  B  owes  to  him :  D,  having  an 
1  amount  to  pay  in  Fiance,  buys  this  bill  liom  A,  and  sends  it 
,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  the  numbei  of  days  which  the  bill 
to  lun,  piesents  it  to  B  foi  payment.  Thus  the  debt  due  from 
ice  to  England,  and  the  debt  due  from  England  to  France,  are 
.  paid  without  sending  an  ounce  of  gold  oi  silver  from  one  country 
le  othei. 

n  this  statement,  howevei,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  sum  of 
debts  due  from  France  to  England,  and  the  sum  of  those  due 
England  to  France,  aie  equal ;  that  each  country  has  exactly 
ume  number  of  ounces  of  gold  or  silver  to  pay  and  to  receive, 
implies  (if  ve  exclude  foi  the  present  any  other  international 
nents  than  those  occuning  in  the  course  of  commerce),  that 
exports  and  imports  exactly  pay  for  one  another,  or,  in  other 
Is,  that  the  equation  of  inteinatdonal  demand  is  established. 
:n  such  is  the  fact,  the  international  transactions  are  liquidated 
out  the  passage  of  any  money  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
if  there  is  a  greater  sum  due  from  England  to  France,  than  is 
from  France  to  England,  or  vice  versa,  the  debts  cannot  be 
ily  written  ofi  against  one  another.  After  the  one  has  been 
ied,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  towards  covering  the  other,  the  balance 
t  be  transmitted  in  the  precious  metals.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
:haut  who  has  the  amount  to  pay,  will  even  then  pay  for  it 
i  bill.  MThen  a  person  has  a  remittance  to  make  to  a  foreign 
itry,  he  does  not  himself  search  for  some  one  who  has  money 
iceive  from  that  country,  and  ask  h'"'  for  a  bill  of  exchange, 
lis,  as  in  other  branches  of  business,  there  is  a  class  of  middlemen 
rokeiB,  who  bring  buyers  and  Hellers  together,  or  stand  between 
I,  buying  bilb  from  those  who  have  money  to  receive,  and 
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selling  bills  to  those  who  have  money  to  pay.  When  a  cii8t<»ner 
comes  to  a  broker  for  a  bill  on  Paris  or  Amsterdam,  the  broker  sells 
to  him,  perhaps  the  bill  he  may  himself  have  bought  that  morning 
from  a  merchant,  perhaps  a  bill  on  lus  own  correspondent  in  the 
foreign  city :  and  to  enable  his  correspondent  to  pay,  when  due, 
all  the  bills  he  has  granted,  he  remits  to  him  all  those  which  he  has 
bought  and  has  not  resold.  In  this  manner  these  brokers  take  upcm 
themselves  the  whole  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  transactions 
between  distant  places,  being  remunerated  by  a  small  conuniasion 
or  percentage  on  the  amount  of  each  bill  which  they  either  sell  or 
buy.  Now,  if  the  brokers  find  that  they  are  asked  for  bills  on  the 
one  part,  to  a  greater  amount  than  bills  are  offered  to  them  on  the 
other,  they  do  not  on  this  account  refuse  to  give  them  :  but  since, 
in  that  case,  they  have  no  means  of  enabling  the  correspondents 
on  whom  their  bills  are  drawn,  to  pay  them  when  due,  except  br 
transmitting  part  of  the  amount  in  gold  or  silver,  they  require 
from  those  to  whom  they  sell  bills  an  additional  price,  sufficient 
to  cover  the  freight  and  insurance  of  the  gold  and  silver,  with  a 
profit  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  for  the 
temporary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  capital.  This  premium 
(as  it  is  called)  the  buyers  are  willing  to  pay,  because  they  most 
otherwise  go  to  the  expense  of  remitting  the  precious  metals  them- 
selves, and  it  is  done  cheaper  by  those  who  make  doing  it  a  part 
of  their  especial  Jbusiness.  But  though  only  some  of  those  who 
have  a  debt  to  pay  would  have  actually  to  remit  money,  all  will  be 
obUged,  by  each  other's  competition,  to  pay  the  premium ;  and 
the  brokers  are  for  the  same  reason  obliged  to  pay  it  to  those  whoe< 
bills  they  buy.  The  reverse  of  all  this  happens  if,  on  the  comparison 
of  exports  and  imports,  the  country,  instead  of  having  a  balance 
to  pay,  has  a  balance  to  receive.  The  brokers  find  more  bills  oSered 
to  them  than  are  sufficient  to  cover  those  which  they  are  required 
to  grant.  Bills  on  foreign  countries  consequently  fall  to  a  discount : 
and  the  competition  among  the  brokers,  which  is  exceeding? 
active,  prevents  them  from  retaining  this  discount  as  a  profit  for 
themselves,  and  obliges  them  to  give  the  benefit  of  it  to  those  who 
buy  the  bills  for  purposes  of  remittance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  countries  had  the  same  currency,  as  in 
the  progress  of  potitical  improvement  they  one  day  will  have :  and, 
as  the  most  famiUar  to  the  reader,  though  not  the  best,  let  us  suppose 
this  currency  to  be  the  English.  When  England  had  the  same 
number  of  pounds  sterling  to  pay  to  France,  which  France  had  te 
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I  h«T,  one  Bet  of  raerchaDto  in  England  vuuld  want  bills,  and 
nr  Bet  would  have  bills  to  dispose  of,  for  the  very  same  number 
uida  ateiling ;    and  conaequently  a  bill  on  France  foi  1001, 

sell  for  exactly  lOOJ.,  oi,  in  the  phraseology  of  merchants, 
change  would  be  at  par.  As  France  also,  on  this  supposition, 
have  an  equal  namber  of  pounds  storUng  to  pay  and  to  receive, 
in  England  would  be  at  par  in  France,  whenever  bills  on 
a  were  at  par  ia  England. 

however,  England  had  a  lai^er  sum  to  pay  to  France  than 
jive  from  her,  there  would  be  persons  requiring  bilk  on  France 
greater  number  of  pounds  sterling  than  there  were  billB  drawn 
rsons  to  whom  money  was  due.     A  bill  on  France  for  1001. 

then  sell  for  more  than  lOW.,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  be 
iiemium.  The  premium,  however,  could  not  exceed  the  cost 
iflic  of  making  the  remittance  in  gold,  together  with  a  tiifling 
;  because  if  it  did,  the  debtor  would  send  the  gold  Itself,  in 
ence  to  buying  the  bill. 

on  the  contrary,  England  had  more  money  to  receive  from 
e  than  to  pay,  there  would  be  bills  offered  for  a  greater  namber 
indfl  than  wero  wanted  for  remittance,  and  the  price  of  bills 
,  fall  below  par :  a  bill  for  a  1001.  might  be  bought  for  somewhat 
jan  1001.,  and  bills  would  be  said  to  he  at  a  discount, 
hen  England  has  more  to  pay  than  to  receive,  France  has 
to  receive  than  to  pay,  and  vice  vertS,  When,  therefore,  in 
nd,  bills  on  Franco  bear  a  premium,  then,  in  Prance,  bills 
igland  are  at  a  discount :  and  when  bills  on  Fiance  are  at 
cntmt  in  England,  bills  on  England  are  at  a  premium  in 
«.  If  they  are  at  par  in  either  country,  they  are  so,  as  we 
already  seen,  in  both. 

lua  do  matters  stand  between  countries,  or  places,  which  have 
ime  currency.  So  much  of  barbarism,  however,  still  remains 
3  transactions  of  the  most  civilised  nations,  that  almost  all 
endent  countries  choose  to  assert  tiuai  nationaUty  by  having, 
lir  own  inconvenience  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  a  peculiar 
icy  of  their  own.    To  our  present  purpose  this  makes  no 

difierence,  than  that  instead  of  speaking  of  equtU  sums  of 
y,  we  have  to  speak  of  equivalent  sums.    By  equivalent  sums, 

both  currencies  are  composed  of  the  same  metal,  are  meant 

which  contain  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  t^e  metal,  in 
it  and  fineness  ;  hut  when,  as  in  the  case  of  France  and  Eng- 

tbe  metals  arc  different,  what  is  meant  ia  that  the  quantity 
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of  gold  in  the  one  sum,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  otiier,  ar? 
of  the  same  value  in  the  general  market  of  the  world :  there  h&ic: 
no  material  difference  between  one  place  and  another  in  the  relative 
value  of  these  metals.  Suppose  25  francs  to  be  (as  within  a  triflir:: 
fraction  it  is)  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  sterling.  The  debts  and 
credits  of  the  two  countries  would  be  equal,  when  the  cue  oweti 
as  many  times  25  francs,  as  the  other  owed  pounds.  When  tliL« 
was  the  case,  a  bill  on  France  for  2500  francs  would  be  worth  11 
England  lOOZ.,  and  a  bill  on  England  for  1002.  would  be  worth  ii 
France  2500  francs.  The  exchange  is  then  said  to  be  at  par  :  an  i 
25  francs  (in  reality  25  francs  and  a  trifle  more)  *  is  called  the  par 
of  exchange  with  France.  When  England  owed  to  France  mor' 
than  the  equivalent  of  what  France  owed  to  her,  a  bill  for  25<j«' 
francs  would  be  at  a  premium,  that  is,  would  be  worth  more  thu' 

1001,  When  France  owed  to  England  more  than  the  eqnivalei: 
of  what  England  owed  to  France,  a  bill  for  2500  francs  would  \- 
worth  less  than  lOOt.,  or  would  be  at  a  discount. 

When  bills  on  foreign  countries  are  at  a  premium,  it  is  customar 
to  say  that  the  exchanges  are  against  the  country,  or  unfavourabl 
to  it.  In  order  to  understand  these  phrases,  we  must  take  notk. 
of  what  ''the  exchange,"  in  the  language  of  merchants,  real; 
means.  It  means  the  power  which  the  money  of  the  country  k&? 
of  purchasing  the  money  of  other  countries.  Supposing  25  frar.i- 
to  be  the  exact  par  of  exchange,  then  when  it  requires  more  tha 

1002.  to  buy  a  bill  for  2500  francs,  1002.  of  English  money  are  won: 
less  than  their  real  equivalent  of  French  money  :  and  this  is  callt  J 
an  exchange  unfavourable  to  England.    The  only  persons  in  £r- 
land,  however,  to  whom  it  is  really  unfavourable   are  those  wb 
have  money  to  pay  in  France  ;   for  they  come  into  the  bill  market 
as  buyers,  and  have  to  pay  a  premium :   but  to  those  wlio  ha\'' 
money  to  receive  in  France,  the  same  state  of  things  is  favourable : 
for  they  come  as  sellers,  and  receive  the  premium.    The  premiuri 
however,  indicates  that  a  balance  is  due  by  England,  which  mi^i' 
have  to  be  eventually  liquidated  in  the  precious  metals  :  and  sin^ 
according  to  the  old  theory,  the  benefit  of  a  trade  consist-ed  i. 
bringing  money  into  the  country,  this  prejudice  introduced  ti^ 
.practice  of  calling  the   exchange  favourable  when  it  indicated 

*  [1862]  Written  before  the  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  m^'- 
produced  by  the  gold  diaeoveriea.     The  par  of  exchange  between  gold  »^ 
silver  currencies  is  now  variable,  and  no  one  can  foresee  at  what  pcast 
^11  ultimately  vest. 
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□ce  to  receive,  and  unfavourable  when  it  indicated  one  to  pay  : 
the  phrases  in  turn  tended  to  maintain  ttie  prejudice. 

3.  It  might  be  supposed  at  £rst  sight  that  when  the  exchai^e 
[liavoncable,  or,  in  other  words,  when  bills  are  at  a  preauum, 
premium  must  always  amount  to  a  full  equivaleat  for  the  coat 
ransmitting  money  :   since,  as  there  is  really  a  balance  to  pay, 

as  the  full  cost  must  therefore  be  incurred  by  some  of  those 

have  remittances  to  make,  their  competition  will  compel  all 
ubmit  to  an  equivalent  sacrifice.  And  such  would  certainly 
he  case,  if  it  were  always  necessary  that  whatever  is  destined 
e  paid  should  be  paid  immediately.  The  expectation  of  great 
immediate  foreign  payments  sometimes  produces  a  most  start- 
efEect  on  the  exchanges.*  But  a  small  excess  of  imports  above 
)rte,  or  any  other  small  amount  of  debt  to  be  paid  to  foreign 
ktries,  does  not  usually  afiect  the  exchanges  to  the  full  extent 
ie  cost  and  risk  of  transporting  bullion.  The  length  of  credit 
veA  generally  permits,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  debtors,  a 
ponement  of  payment,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  balance  may 

the  other  way,  and  restore  the  equality  of  debts  and  credits 
lOut  any  actual  transmission  of  the  metals.  And  this  is  the 
a  likely  to  happen,  as  there  is  a  self -adjusting  power  in  the 
ations  of  the  exchange  itself.  Bills  are  at  a  premium  because 
eater  money  value  has  been  imported  than  exported.  But  the 
linm  is  itself  an  extra  profit  to  those  who  export.  Besides  the 
i  they  obtain  for  their  goods,  they  draw  for  the  amount  and 

the  premium.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  profit 
hose  who  import.  Besides  the  price  of  the  goods,  they  have 
ay  a  premium  for  remittance.  So  that  what  is  called  an  un- 
urable  exchange  is  an  encouragement  to  export,  and  a  discouiage- 
t  to  import.    And  if  the  balance  due  is  of  small  amount,  and 

On  the  news  of  Boa&part«'a  landing  from  Elba,  tha  price  of  billa  advanced 
a  day  as  much  ai  ten  per  cent  Uf  oourse  this  premium  was  not  a  mere 
'alent  lot  oost  of  oanioge,  sjnoo  the  freight  of  such  an  article  as  gold,  eren 
the  addition  ot  war  inaurance,  could  never  have  amounUd  to  bo  much. 
groat  price  wan  an  equivalent  not  for  tho  difficulty  of  sending  gold,  but  for 
nticipal«d  difficulty  of  pmouring  it  to  Bend  i   the  expectation  being  that 

would  be  Buoh  iinmeDBe  remittancca  to  the  Continent  in  Bubaidiea  and  for 
ipport  of  armips,  aa  would  pn-xs  hard  on  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  c"  "itiy 
h  wan  ihcn  eiitirply  denuded  of  upecie),  and  this,  too,  in  a  shorter  tili.'*§ian 
]  allow  of  ill  being  replenished.  Accordingly  tho  price  of  bullion  losc 
ise,  with  the  same  suddenneaB.  It  is  hardly  neceosary  to  say  that  this 
place  during  the  Bank  restricHon.  In  a  oonvertiblo  «tat«  of  the  oun 
lob  thing  oould  have  oooucrcd  until  the  Bank  stopped  payment. 
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is  the  consequence  of  some  merely  casual  disturbance  in  the  ordinarj 
course  of  trade,  it  is  soon  liquidated  in  commodities,  and  the  account 
adjusted  by  means  of  bills,  without  the  transmission  of  any  bullioc. 
Not  so,  however,  when  the  excess  of  imports  above  exports,  which 
has  made  the  exchange  unfavourable,  arises  from  a  perman^it 
cause.  In  that  case,  what  disturbed  the  equilibrium  must  have 
been  the  state  of  prices,  and  it  can  only  be  restored  by  acting  on 
prices.  It  is  impossible  that  prices  should  be  such  as  to  invite  to 
an  excess  of  imports,  and  yet  that  the  exports  should  be  kept 
permanently  up  to  the  imports  by  the  extra  profit  on  exportation 
derived  from  the  premium  on  bills ;  for  if  the  exports  were  kept 
up  to  the  imports,  bills  would  not  be  at  a  premium,  and  the  extra 
profit  would  not  exist.  It  is  through  the  prices  of  conunodities 
that  the  correction  must  be  administered. 

Disturbances,  therefore,  of  the  equilibrium  of  imports  and 
exports,  and  consequent  disturbances  of  the  exchange,  may  be 
considered  as  of  two  classes  ;  the  one  casual  or  accidental,  which, 
if  not  on  too  large  a  scale,  correct  themselves  through  the  premium 
on  bills,  without  any  transmission  of  the  precious  metals  ;  the  other 
arising  from  the  general  state  of  prices,  which  cannot  be  corrected 
without  the  subtraction  of  actual  money  from  the  circulation  of 
one  of  the  countries,  or  an  annihilation  of  credit  equivalent  to  it ; 
since  the  mere  transmission  of  bullion  (as  distinguished  from  Oioney) 
not  having  any  effect  on  prices,  is  of  no  avail  to  abate  the  cau^ 
from  which  the  disturbance  proceeded. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  the  exchanges  do  not  depend  oo 
the  balance  of  debts  and  credits  with  each  country  separately,  but 
with  all  countries  taken  together.  England  may  owe  a  balance 
of  payments  to  France ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  exchange 
with  France  will  be  against  England,  and  that  bills  on  France  will 
be  at  a  premium ;  because  a  balance  may  be  due  to  England  from 
Holland  or  Hamburg,  and  she  may  pay  her  debts  to  France  with 
bills  on  those  places;  which  is  technically  called  arbitration  oi 
exchange.  There  is  some  Uttle  additional  expense,  partly  com- 
mission and  partly  loss  of  interest,  in  settling  debts  in  this  dbncoitous 
manner,  and  to  the  extent  of  that  small  difference  the  exchang^i 
with  one  country  may  vary  apart  from  that  with  others ;  but  n 
the  Tlain,  the  exchanges  with  all  foreign  countries  vary  together 
according  as  the  country  has  a  balance  to  receive  or  to  pay  on  ti'^ 
general  result  of  its  foreign  transactions. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THB    DISTRIBUTtOH    OF    THS    PREOIOtJS    METALS    TBROUQH    THS 
ComiBRaAL  WORLD 

§  1.  Hating  now  examined  the  mechanism  by  wUch  the 
imercial  transactione  between  nations  are  actually  conducted, 
have  next  to  inquire  whether  this  mode  of  conducting  them 
kes  any  difierence  in  the  conclusions  respecting  international 
uea,  which  we  previously  arrived  at  on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 
The  nearest  analogy  would  lead  us  to  presume  the  negative. 
I  did  not  find  that  the  intervention  of  money  and  its  substituteB 
de  any  difference  in  the  law  of  value  as  apphed  to  adjacent 
ces.  Things  which  would  have  been  equal  in  value  if  the  mode 
Bxohange  had  been  by  barter,  are'  worth  equal  sums  of  money. 
}  introduction  of  money  is  a  mere  addition  of  one  more  com- 
dity,  of  which  the  value  is  regulated  by  the  aame  laws  as  that 
Ul  other  commodities.  We  shaU  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if 
find  that  international  values  also  are  determined  by  the  same 
sea  under  a  money  and  bill  system,  as  they  would  be  under  a 
bem  of  barter ;  and  that  money  has  little  to  do  in  the  matter, 
ept  to  fnTnieh  a  convenient  mode  of  comparing  values. 
All  interchange  is,  in  substance  and  effect,  barter :  whoever 
s  commodities  for  money,  and  with  that  money  buys  other  goods, 
Uy  boys  those  goods  with  his  own  commodities.  And  so  of 
ions :  their  trade  is  a  mere  exchange  of  exports  for  imports ; 
I  whether  money  is  employed  or  not,  things  are  only  in  their 
manent  state  when  the  exports  and  imports  exactly  pay  for  each 
er.  When  this  is  the  case,  equal  sums  of  money  are  due  from 
h  country  to  the  other,  the  debts  are  settled  by  bills,  and  there 
LO  balance  to  be  paid  in  the  precious  metals.  The  trade  is  in 
»te  Uke  that  which  is  called  in  mechanics  a  condition  of  stable 
ifibrium. 
But  the  process  by  which  things  are  brought  back  to  this  state 
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when  they  happen  to  deviate  from  it,  is,  at  least  outwardly,  not  the 
same  in  a  barter  system  and  in  a  money  system.  Under  the  first, 
the  country  which  wants  more  imports  than  its  exports  will  pay  for, 
must  offer  its  exports  at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  the  sole  means  of  creating 
a  demand  for  them  sufficient  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium.  When 
money  is  used,  the  country  seems  to  do  a  thing  totally  different. 
She  takes  the  additional  imports  at  the  same  price  as  before,  and  as 
she  exports  no  equivalent,  the  balance  of  payments  turns  agidnst 
her ;  the  exchange  becomes  unfavourable,  and  the  difference  has  to 
be  paid  in  money.  This  is  in  appearance  a  very  distinct  operation 
from  the  former.  Let  us  see  if  it  differs  in  its  essence,  or  only  in  its 
mechanism. 

Let  the  country  which  has  the  balance  to  pay  be  England,  and 
the  country  which  receives  it,  France.  By  this  transmission  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  quantity  of  the  currency  is  diminished  in  Eng- 
land, and  increased  in  France.  This  I  am  at  Uberty  to  assume. 
As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  assumption 
if  made  in  regard  to  ali  payments  of  international  balances.  A 
balance  which  has  only  to  be  paid  once,  such  as  the  payment  made 
for  an  extra  importation  of  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  may  be  paid 
from  hoards,  or  from  the  reserves  of  bankers,  without  acting  on  the 
circulation.  But  we  are  now  supposing  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  equation  of 
international  demand  is  not  yet  established :  that  there  is  at  the 
ordinary  prices  a  permanent  demand  in  England  for  more  French 
goods  than  the  English  goods  required  in  France  at  the  ordinary 
prices  will  pay  for.  When  this  is  the  case,  if  a  change  were  not 
made  in  the  prices,  there  would  be  a  perpetually  renewed  balance  to 
be  paid  in  money.  The  imports  require  to  be  permanently  dimin- 
ished, or  the  exports  tQ  be  increased ;  JEhich  can  only, Jjfijtcjcom- 
plished  through  prices ;  and  hence,  even  if  the  balances  are  at  first 
paid  from  hoards,  or  by  the  exportation  of  bullion,  they  will  reacli 
the  circulation  at  last,  for  until  they  do,  nothing  can  stop  the  drain. 

When,  therefore,  the  state  of  prices  is  such  that  the  equation  of 
international  demand  cannot  establish  itself,  the  country  requiring 
more  imports  than  can  be  paid,  for  by  the  exports  ;  it  is  a  sign  tiut 
the  country  has  more  of  the  precious  metals  or  their  aubstitut«^ 
in  circulation,  than  can  permanently  circulate,  and  must  necesaan}}' 
part  with  some  of  them  before  the  balance  can  be  restored.  Thi 
currency  is  accordingly  contracted  :  prices  fall,  and,  among  the  rest. 
the  prices  of  exportable  articles;    for  which,  accordingly,   ther^ 
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a,  in  foreign  coantries,  a  greater  demand :  while  imported 
noditiea  have  poeubly  risen  in  price,  from  the  influx  of  money 
foreign  countriee,  and  at  all  events  have  not  participated  in  the 
ral  fall.  But  until  the  intxeased  cheapneea  of  English  goods 
2ea  foreign  countries  to  take  a  greater  peouniaiy  value,  or  until 
Incieased  deamess  (positive  or  comparative)  of  foreign  goods 
»  England  take  a  lees  pecuniary  value,  the  exports  of  England 
be  no  nearer  to  paying  for  the  imports  than  befon,  and  the 
m  of  the  precious  metals  which  had  begun  to  flow  out  of  England, 
itill  flow  on.  This  efBux  will  continue,  until  the  fall  of  prices 
ngland  britigs  within  reach  of  the  foreign  market  some  com- 
ty  which  England  did  not  previously  send  thither;  or  until 
:e(luced  prices  of  the  things  which  she  did  send,  has  forced  a 
ind  abroad  for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  for  the  imports, 
1,  perhaps,  by  a  reduction  of  the  English  demand  for  foreign 
s,  through  thdr  enhanced  price,  either  podtive  or  comparative. 
Fow  this  is  the  very  process  which  took  place  on  our  ori^^nal 
osition  of  barter.  Not  only,  therefore,  does  ^e  trade  between 
ins  tend  to  the  same  equilibrium  between  exports  and  imports, 
her  money  is  employed  or  not,  but  t^e  means  by  which  this 
ibrium  is  established  are  essentially  the  same.  The  country 
le  exports  are  not  sufGcient  to  pay  for  her  imports,  offers  them 
leaper  terms,  until  she  succeeds  in  forcing  the  necessary  demand ; 
;her  words,  the  Equation  of  International  Demand,  under  a 
sy  system  as  well  as  under  a  barter  system,  is  the  law  of  inter- 
mal  trade.  Every  country  exports  and  imports  the  very  same 
^,  and  in  the  very  same  quantity,  under  the  one  system  as 
tr  the  other.  In  a  barter  system,  the  trade  gravitates  to  the 
t  at  which  the  sum  of  the  imports  exactly  exchaages  for  the 
of  the  exports:  in  a  money  system,  it  gravitates  to  the  point 
bich  the  sum  of  the  imparts  and  the  sum  of  the  exports  exchange 
the  same  quantity  of  money.  And  since  things  which  are 
1  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  the  exports  and 
irts  which  are  equal  in  money  price,  would,  if  money  were  not 
,  precisely  exchange  for  one  another.* 

The  aubjoined  extrvit  f i«in  the  tepuKte  Ew&y  previooalj  ref erred  to,  will 
lome  eaautuioe  in  loUowins  the  ooune  of  the  pnenomeiu.  II  it  adapted 
D  im«gin«i^  oase  Dsed  for  illuBtrBtioD  throughoat  that  EsMjr,  the  OMe  oi  a 
between  EogUDd  and  Germaii;  'm  sloth  and  linen. 

We  ma;,  at  Gnt,  make  wbaMier  aappoeicion  wa  wUl  with  leapeoi  to  the 
'  of  money.  Let  ua  luppoae,  therefore,  that  before  the  opening  a  the  tnde, 
irico  of  cloih  ia  the  aame  in  both  oountriee,  namely  six  f*'iH'"g"  per  yard. 
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§  2.  It  thus  appears  that  the  law  of  intematioiLiil  values,  and. 
consequently,  the  division  of  the  advantages  of  trade  among  thp 
nations  which  carry  it  on,  are  the  same,  on  the  supposition  of  monev, 
as  they  would  be  in  a  state  of  barter.  In  international,  as  in  ordinary 
domestic  interchanges,  money  is  to  commerce  only  what  oil  is  to 
machinery,  or  railways  to  locomotion — a  contrivance  to  diminish 
friction.  In  order  still  further  to  test  these  conclusions,  let  u« 
procjeed  to  re-examine,  on  the  supposition  of  money,  a  questioii 
which  we  have  already  investigated  on  the  hypothesis  of  barter. 

As  ten  yards  of  cloth  were  supposed  to  exchange  in  England  for  15  yaxds  of 
linen,  in  Germany  for  20,  we  must  suppose  that  iSien  is  smd  in  England  at  four 
shiUings  per  yard,  in  Germany  at  throe.  Cost  of  carriage  and  importer's  pirofit 
are  left,  as  before,  out  of  consideration. 

"  In  this  state  of  prices,  cloth,  it  is  evident,  cannot  yet  be  exported  frona 
England  into  Germany  :  but  linen  can  be  imported  from  Germany  into  ESngland 
It  will  be  so ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  linen  will  be  paid  for  in  money. 

"  The  efflux  of  money  from  England,  and  its  influx  into  Germany,  will 
raise  money  prices  in  the  latter  country  and  lower  them  in  the  former.  Ltnen 
will  rise  in  Germany  above  three  shillings  per  yard,  and  cloth  above  six  shillings 
Linen  in  England,  being  iniported  from  Germany,  will  (since  cost  of  oarriagf 
is  not  reckoned)  sink  to  the  same  price  as  in  that  country,  while  cloth  wi£ 
fall  below  six  shillings.  As  soon  as  the  price  of  cloth  is  lower  in  England 
than  in  Germany,  it  will  begin  to  be  expori^,  and  the  prioe  of  oloth  m 
Germany  will  fall  to  what  it  is  in  England.  As  long  as  the  oloth  exported 
does  not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  Unen  imported,  money  will  continue  to  flov 
from  England  into  Germany,  and  prices  generally  will  continue  to  fall  m 
England  and  rise  in  Germany.  By  the  fall,  however,  of  cloth  in  Snglandf 
cloth  will  fall  in  Germany  also,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  increase.  By  tb? 
rise  of  Unen  in  Germany,  linen  must  rise  in  England  also,  and  the  deznand  for 
it  will  diminish.  As  cloth  fell  in  prioe  and  linen  rose,  there  would  be  sobk 
particular  price  of  both  articles  at  which  the  cloth  exported  and  the  lii»^. 
imported  would  exactly  pay  for  each  other.  At  this  point  prices  would  remain, 
because  money  would  then  cease  to  move  out  of  England  into  Germans. 
What  this  point  might  be,  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  circumstaAoes  asd 
inclinations  of  the  purchasers  on  both  sides.  If  the  fall  of  oloth  did  not  murh 
increase  the  demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen  did  not  diminish 
very  rapidly  the  demand  for  it  in  England,  much  money  must  pass  before  thf 
equilibrium  is  restored  ;  cloth  would  fall  very  much,  and  linen  would  rise,  urnii 
England,  perhaps,  had  to  pay  nearly  as  much  for  it  as  when  she  produced  it 
for  herself.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fall  of  cloth  caused  a  very  rai&i 
increase  of  the  demand  for  it  in  Germany,  and  the  rise  of  linen  in  Germany 
reduced  very  rapidly  the  demand  in  England  from  what  it  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  first  cheapness  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  trade ;  tht 
cloth  would  very  soon  suffice  to  pay  for  the  linen,  little  money  would  pai^ 
between  the  two  countries,  and  England  would  derive  a  large  portion  of  tn? 
b3nefit  of  the  trade.  We  have  thus  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  oonclusior.. 
in  supposing  the  employment  of  money,  which  we  found  to  hold  under  tbr 
supposition  of  barter. 

In  what  shape  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  two  nations  from  the  trade  e 
clear  enough.  Germany,  before  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  paid  si 
shillings  per  yard  for  broadcloth  :  she  now  obtains^  it  at  a  lower  prioe.  Thi^ 
however,  i9  not  the  wl|ole  of  her  advantage.    As  the  money  prices  of  all  b^-r 
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lely,  to  what  extent  the  benefit  of  an  improvement  in  the  pro- 
tion  of  an  exportable  article  is  participated  in  by  the  countries 
lortdng  it. 

The  improvement  may  either  constat  in  the  cheapening  of  some 
cle  which  was  already  a  staple  productiDn  of  the  country,  or  in 
eatabliahment  of  some  new  branch  of  industry,  or  of  some 
cess  rendering  an  article  exportable  which  had  not  till  then  been 
orted  at  all.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  case  of  a 
'  export,  as  being  somewhat  the  simplec  of  the  two. 
The  first  effect  is  that  the  article  fails  in  price,  and  a  demand 

It  oommoditieB  have  riaeD,  the  money -uioomes  of  aU  her  produoers  have 
eaied.  This  is  do  advantage  to  them  in  buying  from  eMh  other,  beoause  the 
e  of  what  Ui«f  buy  bu  riaea  in  the  aame  ratio  with  theic  meana  of  paying 
1 1  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  in  buying  anything  which  has  not  risen, 
,  Blill  more,  anything  which  has  fallen.  They,  therefore,  beneSt  aa  oon- 
en  of  oloth,  not  merely  to  the  extent  to  whiob  cloth  baa  fallen,  but  alao  to 
extent  to  which  other  piioe*  have  riaeo.     Suppoee  that  this  a  one-tenth. 

eamo  proportion  of  theit  money  inoomes  as  before  will  suffioe  to  supply 
r  other  wants ;   and  the  remainder,  bedng  increased  one-tenth  in  amount, 

enable  them  to  purehaBe  ooe-tenth  mote  cloth  than  before,  even  though 
h  had  not  fallen ;  but  it  has  fallen ;  BO  that  they  are  doubly  gainera.  They 
ihsae  the  same  quantity  with  Use  money,  and  have  more  to  expend  upon 
r  other  wanls. 

'  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  general  money-[wiiieB  have  fallen.  linen, 
ever,  has  fallen  more  than  the  rest,  having  been  lowered  in  price  by  impor- 
3n  from  a  country  wheie  it  was  cheaper ;  whereas  the  otheiB  have  fallen 
'  from  the  consequent  efflux  of  money.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
iral  fall  of  money-priooa,  the  English  producers  will  be  exactly  as  they  were 
I]  other  leapecta,  while  they  will  gain  as  purahasers  of  linen. 
'  The  greater  the  efSux  of  money  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  the 
>t«[  will  be  the  gain  of  Germany,  both  by  the  fall  of  oloth  and  by  the  rise 
or  general  prices.  The  lees  the  efflux  of  money  requisite,  the  greater  will  be 
gain  al  England ;  because  the  price  of  linen  will  continue  lower,  and  her 
:ral  prices  will  not  be  reduced  so  much.  It  most  not,  however,  be  imagined 
,  high  money-prices  are  a  good,  and  low  money-prioea  an  evil,  in  tbem- 
w.     But  the  lugher  the  general  oioaey-prioes  in  any  country,  the  gteater 

be  that  country's  meana  of  purchasing  those  commodities  which,  being 
orted  from  abroad,  are  independent  of  the  causes  which  keep  prices  high  at 

In  practice,  the  cloth  and  the  linen  would  not,  aa  here  supposed,  be  at  the 
e  price  in  England  and  in  Uormany :  each  would  be  dearer  in  money-price 
lie  oountry  which  imported  than  in  that  which  produced  it,  by  the  amount 
he  coat  ii  carriage,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  importer's 
tol  for  the  average  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  commodity  could 
iispoeed  of.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  each  country  pays  the  coat  of 
iage  of  the  oommodity  it  imports  ;  for  the  addition  of  this  item  to  the 
e  may  operate  as  a  greater  check  to  demand  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ; 

the  equation  of  international  demand,  and  consequent  equilibrium  of  pay- 
its,  may  not  be  maintained.  Honey  would  then  flow  out  of  one  country  into 
other,  until,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated,  the  equiUbrium  was  restored  -. 
,  when  this  was  efleoted,  ono  country  would  be  paying  more  than  its  own 

of  carriage,  and  the  other  leas. 
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arises  lor  it  abroacL  This  new  exportation  disturbs  tKe  balance, 
turns  the  exchanges,  money  flows  into  the  country  (which  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  England),  and  continues  to  flow  until  prices  rise. 
This  higher  range  of  prices  will  somewhat  check  the  demand  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  new  article  of  export ;  and  will  diminish 
the  demand  which  existed  abroad  for  the  other  things  which  England 
was  in  the  habit  of  expq,rting.  The  exports  will  thus  be  diminished ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  English  public,  having  more  money,  will 
have  a  greater  power  of  purchasing  foreign  commodities.  If  they 
make  use  of  this  increased  power  of  purchase,  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  imports  :  and  by  this,  and  the  check  to  exportation,  the 
equilibrium  of  imports  and  exports  will  be  restored.  The  result  to 
foreign  countries  will  be,  that  they  have  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  their  other  imports,  and  obtain  the  new  commodity  cheaper 
than  before,  but  not  so  much  cheaper  as  England  herself  does.  I 
say  this,  being  well  aware  that  the  article  would  be  actually  at  the 
very  same  price  (cost  of  carriage  excepted)  in  England  and  in  other 
countries.  The  cheapness,  however,  of  the  article  is  not  measured 
solely  by  the  money-price,  but  by  that  price  compared  with  the 
money  incomes  of  the  consumers.  The  price  is  the  same  to  the 
English  and  to  the  foreign  consumers;  but  the  former  pay  that 
price  from  money  incomes  which  have  been  increased  by  the  new 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals ;  while  the  latter  have  had  their 
money  incomes  probably  diminished  by  the  same  cause.  The  trade, 
therefore,  has  not  imparted  to  the  foreign  consumer  the  whole,  but 
only  a  portion,  of  the  benefit  w:hich  the  English  consumer  has 
derived  from  the  improvement ;  while  England  has  also  benefited 
in  the  prices  of  foreign  commodities.  Thus,  then,  any  industrial 
improvement  which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  of  export 
trade,  benefits  a  country  not  only  by  the  cheapness  of  the  article  in 
which  the  improvement  has  taken  place,  but  by  a  general  cheapening 
of  all  imported  products. 

Let  us  now  change  the  hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  the  improve- 
ment, instead  of  creating  a  new  export  from  England,  cheapens 
an  existing  one.  When  we  examined  this  case  on  the  supposition 
of  barter,  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  foreign  consumers  might  either 
obtain  the  same  benefit  from  the  improvement  as  England  h^self . 
or  a  less  benefit,  or  even  a  greater  benefit,  according  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  consumption  of  the  cheapened  article  is  calculated  to 
extend  itself  as  the  article  diminishes  in  price.  The  same  con- 
clusions will  be  found  true  on  the  supposition  of  money. 
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Let  the  commodity  in  which  there  is  an  improvement  be  cloth. 
The  first  efieot  of  the  improvement  is  that  its  price  falls,  and  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  it  in  the  foreign  market.  But  this 
demand  is  of  uncertain  amoimt.  Suppose  the  foreign  consumers  to 
increase  their  purchases  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  cheapness,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  lay  out  in  cloth  the  same  sum  of  money  as  before ;  the  '     , 

same  aggregate  payment  as  before  wiU  be  due  from  foreign  countries 
to  England ;  the  equiUbrium  of  exports  and  imports  wiU  remain  \  \ 

undisturbed,  and  foreigners  will  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  the  \  / 

increased  cheapness  of  cloth.    But  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cloth  \ 

is  of  such  a  character  as  to  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
cheapness,  a  larger  sum  than  formerly  will  be  due  to  England  for 
cloth,  and  when  paid  will  raise  English  prices,  the  price  of  cloth 
included ;  this  rise,  however,  will  afiect  only  the  foreign  purchaser, 
English  incomes  being  raised  in  a  corresponding  proportion ;  and 
the  foreign  consumer  wiU  thus  derive  a  less  advantage  than  England 
from  the  improvement.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  cheapening  of 
cloth  does  not  extend  the  foreign  demand  for  it  in  a  proportional 
degree,  a  less  sum  of  debts  than  before  will  be  due  to  England  for 
cloth,  while  there  will  be  the  usual  sum  of  debts  due  from  England 
to  foreign  countries ;  the  balance  of  trade  will  turn  against  England, 
money  will  be  exported,  prices  (that  of  cloth  included)  will  fall,  and 
cloth  will  eventually  be  cheapened  to  the  foreign  purchaser  in  a  stiU 
greater  ratio  than  the  improvement  has  cheapened  it  to  England. 
These  are  the  very  conclusions  which  we  deduced  on  the  hypothesis 
of  barter. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discussion  cannot  be  better  summed 
up  than  in  the  words  of  Bicardo.*  '*  Gold  and  silver  having  been 
chosen  for  the  general  medium  of  circulation,  they  are,  by  the 
competition  of  commerce,  distributed  in  such  proportions  amongst 
the  different  cotmtries  of  the  world  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  natural  traffic  which  would  take  place  if  no  such  metab  existed, 
and  the  trade  between  coimtries  were  purely  a  trade  of  barter." 
Of  this  principle,  so  fertile  in  consequences,  previous  to  which  the 
thoory  of  foreign  trade  was  an  unintelligible  chaos,  Mr.  Ricardo, 
though  he  did  not  pursue  it  into  its  ramifications,  was  the  real 
originator.  No  writer  who  preceded  him  appears  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  it :  and  few  are  those  who  even  since  his  time  have  had 
an  adequate  conception  of  its  scientific  value. 

*  Printiples  of  Politiad  Economy  and  Taxation,  3rd  ed.  p.  148. 
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§  3.  It  is  now  necessary  to  inquire,  in  what  manner  this  law 
of  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  by  means  of  the  exchanges, 
affects  the  exchange  value  of  money  itself ;  and  how  it  tallies  with 
the  law  by  which  we  found  that  the  value  of  money  is  regulated 
when  imported  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandize.  For  there  is  here 
a  semblance  of  contradiction,  which  has,  I  think,  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  some  distinguished  political  economists 
resist  the  evidence  of  the  preceding  doctrines.  Money,  they  justly 
Miink,  is  no  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  value  ;  it  is  a  commodity 
like  any  other,  and  its  average  or  natural  value  must  depend  on  the 
cost  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtaining  it.  That  its  distribution 
through  the  world,  therefore,  and  its  different  value  in  different 
places,  should  be  liable  to  be  altered,  not  by  causes  affecting  itself, 
but  by  a  hundred  causes  unconnected  with  it;  by  everything 
which  affects  the  trade  in  other  commodities,  so  as  to  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports ;  appears  to  these  thinkers  a 
doctrine  altogether  inadmissible. 

But  the  supposed  anomaly  exists  only  in  semblance.  The  causes 
which  bring  money  into  or  carry  it  out  of  a  country  through  the 
exchanges  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and  which  thereby 
raise  its  value  in  some  countries  and  lower  it  in  others,  are  the  very 
same  causes  on  which  the  local  value  of  money  would  depend  if 
it  were  never  imported  except  as  a  merchandize,  and  never  except 
directly  from  the  mines.  When  the  value  of  money  in  a  country  is 
permanently  lowered  by  an  influx  of  it  through  the  balance  of  trade, 
the  cause,  if  it  is  not  diminished  cost  of  production,  must  be  one  of 
those  causes  which  compel  a  new  adjustment,  more  favourable  to 
the  country,  of  the  equation  of  international  demand :  namely, 
either  an  increased  demand  abroad  for  her  commodities,  or  a  dimin- 
ished demand  on  her  part  for  those  of  foreign  coimtries.  Now  an 
increased  foreign  demand  for  the  commodities  of  a  country,  or  a 
diminished  demand  in  the  country  for  imported  commodities,  are 
the  very  causes  which,  on  the  general  principles  of  trade,  enable 
a  coim^  to  purchase  all  imports,  and  consequently  the  precious 
metals,  at  a  lower  value.  There  is  therefore  no  contradiction,  but 
the  most  perfect  accordance  in  the  results  of  the  two  different  modes 
in  which  the  precious  metals  may  be  obtained.  When  money  flows 
from  country  to  country  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  inter- 
national demand  for  commodities,  and  by  so  doing  alters  its  own 
local  value,  it  merely  realizes,  by  a  more  rapid  process,  the  effect 
which  would  otherwise  take  place  more  slowly,  by  an  alteration  iu 
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e  relative  breadth  of  tlie  atreama  by  wtiiob  the  piecioos  metole  fiow 
bo  difieient  regiona  of  the  earth  from  the  mining  countries.  As, 
erefore,  we  before  saw  that  the  use  of  money  aa  a  medium  of 
change  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  law  on  which  the  values 
other  thmgs,  either  in  the  same  oonntry  or  internationally,  depend, 
neither  does  it  alter  the  law  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metal 
«1[ :  and  there  is  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  international  values,  aa 
w  laid  down,  a  unity  and  harmony  which  ia  a  strong  collateral 
^sumption  of  truth. 

g  4.  Before  cloaing  this  discuasion,  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  in 
lat  manner  and  degree  the  preceding  conclusions  are  aSected  by 
e  existence  of  international  payments  not  originating  in  commerce, 
id  for  which  no  equivalent  in  either  money  or  commodities  ia 
pected  or  received  ;  such  aa  a  tribute,  or  remittances  of  rent  to 
>sentee  landlords,  or  of  interest  to  fordgn  creditors,  or  a  govern- 
ent  expenditure  abroad,  such  as  England  incurs  in  the  manage- 
ant  of  some  of  her  colonial  dependencies. 

To  begin  vith  the  case  of  barter.  The  supposed  annual  re- 
ittances  bwog  made  in  cororaoditiea,  and  being  exports  for  which 
ere  is  to  be  no  return,  it  ia  no  longer  requiaite  that  the  imports  and 
ports  should  pay  for  one  another  :  on  the  contrary,  there  must 
t  an  annual  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  equal  to  the  value  of 
e  remittance.  If,  before  the  country  became  liable  to  the  annual 
lyment,  foreign  commerce  was  in  ita  natural  state  of  equiUbrium, 
will  now  be  necesaary  for  the  purpoae  of  efiecting  the  remittance, 
at  foreign  countriea  should  be  induced  to  take  a  greater  quantity 

exports  than  before :  which  can  only  be  done  by  offering  those 
:porte  on  cheaper  terms,  or,  in  other  worda,  by  paying  dearer  for 
reign  commodities.  The  international  values  will  so  adjust  them- 
Ives  that  either  by  greater  exports,  or  smaller  imports,  or  both, 
e  requisite  excess  on  the  side  of  exports  will  be  brought  about ; 
id  this  excess  will  become  the  permanent  state.  The  result  is 
at  a  country  which  makes  regular  paymente  to  foreign  countries, 
isidea  losing  what  it  pays,  loses  also  something  more,  by  the  less 
ivantagcoua  terms  on  which  it  is  forced  to  exchange  its  productions 
I  foreign  commodities. 

The  same  results  follow  on  the  aupposition  of  money,  Commeroe 
ling  Buppoaed  to  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  when  the  obligatory 
mittances  b^n,  the  first  remittance  is  necessarily  made  in  money, 
lis  lowers  prices  in  the  remitting  country,  and  nuses  them  in  the 
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teedvinf^  The  natanil  effect  is  that  more  oommodities  are  exported 
than  before,  and  fewer  imported,  and  iliat,  on  tJie  score  of  commerre 
ab>ne,  a  balance  of  money  will  be  constantly  dne  firom  the  receiving 
to  the  paying  country.  Whea  the  debt  thns  annually  dae  to  the 
tributary  country  becomes  equal  to  the  annual  tribute  or  other 
regular  payment  due  from  it,  no  furdier  transmission  of  money  takes 
place ;  the  equilibrium  of  exports  and  imports  will  no  longer  exist, 
but  that  of  payments  will ;  the  exchange  will  be  at  par,  the  two 
debts  will  be  set  off  against  one  another,  and  the  tribute  or  re- 
mittance will  be  virtually  paid  in  goods.  The  result  to  the  interest 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  as  already  pointed  out :  the  paying 
country  will  give  a  higher  price  for  all  that  it  buys  from  the  receiving 
country,  while  the  latter,  besides  receiving  the  tribute,  obtains  the 
exportable  produce  of  the  tributary  country  at  a  lower  price. 


CHAPTER  XSII 


INFLDENCK  OB  THB  CDRRENCT  ON  THE 

F9REION  TRADE 

5  1.  In  our  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  international  trade, 
imenced  with  the  principles  which  detennine  intematio 
hangcs  and  international  values  on  the  hypothesiB  of  barter. 
:t  showed  that  the  introduction  of  money  as  a  medium  of  ezchai 
kes  no  dificrence  in  the  laws  of  exchanges  and  of  values  betw< 
intry  and  country,  no  more  than  between  individual  and 
idnal :  since  the  precione  metals,  under  the  influence  of  thi 
le  laws,  dishibute  themselvea  in  such  proportions  among  1 
er^t  countriee  of  the  world,  as  to  aUow  the  very  same  ezohani 
go  on,  and  at  the  same  values,  as  would  be  the  case  unde 
tem  of  barter.  We  lastly  considered  how  the  value  of  moi 
ilf  ia  affected,  by  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  trade  nh 
les  from  alterations  either  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  co 
ditiea,  or  in  their  coat  of  production.  It  remains  to  consider  1 
irations  in  the  state  of  trade  which  originate  not  in  commodil 
;  in  money. 

Gold  and  mlver  may  vary  like  other  things,  though  they  are  1 
likely  to  vary  as  otJier  things,  in  their  cost  of  production.  1 
Hand  for  them  in  foreign  countries  may  also  vary.  It  n 
rease,  by  augmented  employment  of  the  metals  for  purposes 

and  ornament,  or  because  the  increase  of  production  and 
nsactioni  has  created  a  greater  amount  of  buuness  to  be  done 

circulating  medium.  It  may  diminish,  for  the  oppoute  reasoi 
from  the  extension  of  the  economiidng  expedients  by  which 

of  metallic  money  is  partially  dispensed  with.    These  chan 

upon  the  trade  between  other  countriee  and  the  mining  countr 
I  upon  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  according  to  tiie  gen< 
■s  of  the  value  of  imported  commodities :  which  have  been 
th  in  the  previous  chapters  with  sufficient  fulness. 
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What  I  propose  to  examine  in  the  present  chapter,  is  not  fliose 
ciicumstances  affecting  money,  which  alter  the  permanent  con- 
ditions  of  its  valae ;  but  the  effects  produced  on  international  trad^ 
by  casual  or  temporary  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  which  have 
no  connexion  with  any  causes  affecting  its  permanent  value.  This 
is  a  subject  of  importance,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
practical  problem  which  has  excited  so  much  discussion  for  sixty 
years  past,  the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

§  2.  Let  us  suppose  in  any  country  a  circulating  medium  purely 
metaUic,  and  a  sudden  casual  increase  made  to  it ;  for  example,  by 
bringing  into  circulation  hoards  of  treasure,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  a  previous  period  of  foreign  invasion  or  internal  disorder. 
The  natural  effect  would  be  a  rise  of  prices.  This  would  check 
exports,  and  encourage  imports ;  the  imports  would  exceed  the 
exports,  the  exchanges  would  become  unfavourable,  and  tiie  newly 
acquired  stock  of  money  would  diffuse  itself  over  all  countries  with 
which  the  supposed  country  carried  on  trade,  and  from  them, 
progressively,  through  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
money  which  thus  overflowed  would  spread  itself  to  an  equal  depth 
over  all  commercial  countries.  For  it  would  go  on  flowing  until 
the  exports  and  imports  again  balanced  one  another :  and  this  (as 
no  change  is  supposed  in  the  permanent  drcumstances  of  inter- 
national demand)  could  only  be,  when  the  money  had  diffused  itself 
so  equally  that  prices  had  risen  in  the  same  ratio  in  all  countries, 
BO  that  tiie  alteration  of  price  would  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
ineffective,  and  the  exports  and  imports,  though  at  a  higher  mon^ 
valuation,  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  they  were  originally.  Ths 
diminished  value  of  money  throughout  the  world  (at  least,  if  the 
diminution  was  considerable)  would  cause  a  suspension,  or  at  least 
a  diminution,  of  the  annual  supply  from  the  mines  :  since  the  meta! 
would  no  longer  command  a  vidue  equivalent  to  its  highest  cost  of 
production.  The  annual  waste  would,  therefore,  not  be  fully  made 
up,  and  the  usual  causes  of  destruction  would  gradually  reduce  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  to  its  former  amount : 
after  which  their  production  would  recommence  on  its  former  scale. 
The  discovery  of  the  treasure  would  thus  produce  only  temporaxy 
effects ;  namely,  a  brief  disturbance  of  international  trade  until  the 
treasure  had  disseminated  itself  through  the  world,  and  then  i^ 
temporary  depression  in  the  value  of  the  metal,  below  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtaining  it ;    whif  h 
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depression  would  gradually  be  corrected,  by  a  temporarily  diminished 
production  in  the  producing  countries,  and  importation  in  the 
importing  countries. 

The  same  effects  which  would  thus  arise  from  the  discovery  of  a 
treasure,  accompany  the  process  by  which  bank  notes,  or  any  of 
the  other  substitutes  for  money,  take  the  place  of  the  precious 
metals.  Suppose  that  England  possessed  a  currency  wholly  metallic 
of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  that  suddenly  twenty  millions  of 
bank  notes  were  sent  into  circulation.  If  these  were  issued  by 
bankers,  they  would  be  employed  in  loans,  or  in  the  piirchase  of 
securities,  and  would  therefore  create  a  sudden  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  would  probably  send  a  great  part  of  the  twenty 
millions  of  gold  out  of  the  country  as  capital  to  seek  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  elsewhere,  before  there  had  been  time  for  any  action  on 
prices.  But  we  will  suppose  that  the  notes  are  not  issued  by  bankers 
or  money-lenders  of  any  kind,  but  by  manufactiirers,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  purchase  of  materials,  or  by  the  government  in 
its  ordinary  expenses,  so  that  the  whole  amount  would  be  rapidly 
carried  into  the  markets  for  conmiodities.  The  following  would  be 
the  natural  order  of  consequences.  All  prices  would  rise  greatly. 
Exportation  would  almost  cease ;  importation  would  be  pro- 
digiously stimulated.  A  great  balance  of  payments  would  become 
due,  the  exchanges  would  turn  against  England,  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  cost  of  exporting  money ;  and  the  surplus  coin  would  pour 
itself  rapidly  forth,  over  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  in  the 
order  of  their  proximity,  geographically  and  commercially,  to  Eng- 
land. The  efflux  would  continue  until  the  currencies  of  all  countries 
had  come  to  a  level ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean,  until  money  became 
of  the  same  value  everywhere,  but  until  the  differences  were  only 
those  which  existed  before,  and  which  corresponded  to  permanent 
differences  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  the  rise  of  prices  had 
extended  itself  in  an  equal  degree  to  all  countries,  exports  and  imports 
would  everywhere  revert  to  what  they  were  at  first,  would  balance 
one  another,  and  the  exchanges  would  return  to  par.  If  such  a  sum 
of  money  as  twenty  millions,  when  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  commercial  world,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  general  level 
in  a  perceptible  degree,  the  effect  would  be  of  no  long  diiration.  No 
alteration  having  occurred  in  the  general  conditions  under  which 
the  metals  were  procured,  either  in  the  world  at  large  or  in  any  part 
of  it,  the  reduced  value  would  no  longer  be  remunerating  and  the 
supply  from  the  mines  would  cease  partially  or  wholly,  until  the 
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twenty  millionB  were  absorbed ;  *  after  which  absorption,  the 
currencies  of  all  countries  would  be,  in  quantity  and  in  value,  nearly 
at  their  original  level.  I  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  accuracy  there 
would  be  a  slight  difEerence.  A  somewhat  smaller  annual  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  would  now  be  required,  there  being  in  the 
world  twenty  millions  less  of  metallic  money  undergoing  waste. 
The  equilibrium  of  payments,  consequently,  between  the  mining 
countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  thenceforth  require  that 
the  mining  countries  should  either  export  rather  more  of  something 
else,  or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  commodities  ;  which  impUes  a 
somewhat  lower  range  of  prices  than  previously  in  the  mining 
countries,  and  a  somewhat  higher  in  all  others  ;  a  scantier  currency 
in  the  former,  and  rather  fuller  currencies  in  the  latter.  This  effect, 
which  would  be  too  trifling  to  require  notice  except  for  the  illuBtra- 
tion  of  a  principle,  is  the  only  permanent  change  which  would  be 
produced  on  international  trade,  or  on  the  value  or  quantity  of  the 
currency  of  any  country. 

Effects  of  another  kind,  however,  will  have  been  produced. 
Twenty  millions,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  unproductive  form 
of  metallic  money,  have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or  is  capable 
of  becoming,  productive  capital.  This  gain  is  at  first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  who  have  taken  her 
superflidty  of  this  costly  and  unproductive  article  off  her  hands, 
giving  for  it  an  equivalent  value  in  other  commodities.  By  degrees 
the  loss  is  made  up  to  those  countries  by  diminished  influx  from  the 
mines,  and  finally  the  world  has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  its  productive  resources.  Adam  Smith's  illustratioD, 
though  so  well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreme  aptness  to  be  once 
more  repeated.  He  compares  the  substitution  of  paper  in  the  tooid 
of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  construction  of  a  highway  through  the 
air,  by  which  the  ground  now  occupied  by  roads  would  become 
available  for  agriculture.  As  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  soil,  so 
in  this  a  part  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country,  would  be 
relieved  from  a  function  in  which  it  was  only  employed  in  rendering 
other  soils  and  capitals  productive,  and  would  itself  become  applicable 
to  production ;  the  oflice  it  previously  fulfilled  being  equally  well 
discharged  by  a  medium  which  costs  nothing. 

*  [1862]  I  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  things  in  which  gold  and  silver 
mining  are  a  permanent  branoh  of  industry,  carried  on  under  known  oondUtiono : 
and  not  the  present  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  a  game  of 
chance,  prosecuted  (for  the  present)  in  the  spirit  of  an  adventure,  not  in 
that  of  a  regular  industrial  pursuit. 
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The  value  saved  to  tiie  community  by  tbns  dispensing  with 
lelallic  money,  is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who  provide  the  substitute. 
'hey  have  the  use  of  twenty  millions  of  circulating  medium  which 
ave  cost  them  only  the  expense  of  an  engraver's  plate.  If  they 
mploy  this  accession  to  their  fortunes  as  productive  capital,  the 
roduce  of  the  country  is  increased,  and  the  community  benefited, 
B  much  as  by  any  other  capital  of  equal  amount.  Whether  it  is  so 
mployed  or  not,  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  mode  of  issoing 
If  issued  by  the  government,  and  employed  in  paying  off  debt,  it 
'ould  probably  become  productive  capital.  The  government,  how- 
ver,  may  prefer  employing  this  eztraoidinary  resource  in  Ita  ordinary 
xpenseB  ;  may  squander  it  useleesly,  or  make  it  a  mere  temporary 
Libstitute  for  taxation  to  an  equivalent  amount ;  in  which  last  case 
be  amount  is  saved  by  the  taxpayers  at  large,  who  either  add  it  to 
beir  capital  or  spend  it  as  income.  When  paper  currency  is  supplied, 
s  in  oni  own  country,  by  bankeiH  and  banking  companies,  the  amount 
1  almost  wholly  turned  into  productive  capital :  for  the  issuers,  being 
t  all  times  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  refund  the  value,  are  under  the 
trongest  inducements  not  to  squander  it,  and  the  only  cases  in 
rhich  it  is  not  forthcoming  are  cases  of  fraud  or  mismanagement.  A 
anker's  profession  beii^  that  of  a  money-lender,  his  issue  of  notes 
I  a  simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  He  lends  the 
mount  to  farmers,  manafactureis,  or  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their 
everal  bnstnesaes.  So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other  capital, 
lagee  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock.  The  profit  is  shared  between 
he  banker,  who  receives  interest,  and  a  succession  of  borrowers, 
lostly  for  short  periods,  who  after  paying  the  interest,  gun  a  profit 
1  addition,  or  a  convenience  equivalent  to  profit.  The  capital 
self  in  the  long  run  becomes  entirely  wages,  and  when  replaced  by 
he  sale  of  the  produce,  becomes  wages  again ;  thus  affording  a 
lerpetuid  fund,  of  the  value  of  twenty  millions,  for  the  maintenance 
f  productive  labour,  and  increasing  the  annual  produce  of  the 
ountry  by  all  that  can  be  produced  through  the  means  of  a  capita 
f  that  value.  To  this  gain  must  be  added  a  further  saving  to  the 
ountry,  of  tlie  annuaj  supply  of  the  precious  metals  necessary  for 
epairing  the  wear  and  tear,  and  other  waste,  of  a  metallic  currency. 

The  substitution,  therefore,  of  paper  for  the  precious  metids, 
houtd  always  be  carried  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  safety ;  no 
;reater  amount  of  metallic  currency  being  retained  than  is  necessary 
o  maintain,  both  in  fact  and  in  public  belief,  the  convertibility  of 
he  paper.    A  country  with  the  extensive  commercial  relations  of 
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England  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  called  upon  for  large  foreign  pay- 
ments, sometimes  in  loans,  or  other  investments  of  capital  abroad, 
sometimes  as  the  price  of  some  unusual  importation  of  goods,  the 
most  frequent  case  being  that  of  large  importations  of  food  conse- 
quent on  a  bad  harvest.  To  meet  such  demands  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be,  either  in  circulation  or  in  the  cofiers  of  the  banks, 
coin  or  bullion  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  that  this,  when 
drawn  out  by  any  emergency,  should  be  allowed  to  return  after  the 
emergency  is  past.  But  since  gold  wanted  for  exportation  is  almost 
invariably  drawn  from  the  reserves  of  the  banks,  and  is  never  likely 
to  be  taken  directly  from  the  circulation  while  the  banks  remain 
solvent,  the  only  advantage  which  can  be  obtained  from  retaining 
partially  a  metallic  currency  for  daily  purposes  is  that  the  banks 
may  occasionally  replenish  their  reserves  from  it. 

{  3.  When  metaUic  money  had  been  entirely  superseded  and 
expelled  from  circulation,  by  the  substitution  of  an  equal  amount  of 
bank  notes,  any  attempt  to  keep  a  still  further  quantity  of  paper 
in  circulation  must,  if  the  notes  are  convertible,  be  a  complete  failure. 
The  new  issue  would  again  set  in  motion  the  same  train  of  conse- 
quences by  which  the  gold  coin  had  already  been  expelled*  The 
metals  would,  as  before,  be  required  for  exportation,  and  would  be  for 
that  purpose  demanded  from  the  banks,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
superfluous  notes ;  which  thus  could  not  possibly  be  retained  in 
circulation.  If,  indeed,  the  notes  were  inconvertible,  there  would 
be  no  such  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  their  quantity.  An  inconver- 
tible paper  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a  convertible,  while  there  remains 
any  coin  for  it  to  supersede :  the  difference  begins  to  manifest  itself 
when  all  the  coin  is  driven  from  circulation  (except  what  may  be 
retained  for  the  convenience  of  small  change),  and  the  issues  stiU 
go  on  increasing.  When  the  paper  begins  to  exceed  in  quantity 
the  metallic  currency  which  it  superseded,  prices  of  course  rise; 
things  which  were  worth  5{.  in  metallic  money,  become  worth  62. 
in  inconvertible  paper,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  this  rise  of 
price  will  not,  as  in  the  cases  before  examined,  stimulate  import, 
and  discourage  export.  The  imports  and  exports  are  determined 
by  the  metallic  prices  of  things,  not  by  the  paper  prices  :  and  it  is 
only  when  the  paper  is  exchangeable  at  pleasure  for  the  metals  that 
paper  prices  and  metallic  prices  must  correspond. 

Let  us  suppose  that  England  is  the  coimt^  which  has  the  depre- 
ciated paper.    Suppose  that  some  English  production  could   be 
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ight,  while  the  currency  was  still  metallic,  for  51.,  and  sold  in 
ince  for  51,  \0e.,  the  difference  covering  the  expense  and  risk, 
I  affording  a  profit  to  the  merchant.  On  account  of  the  depre- 
tJon  this  commodity  will  now  cost  in  England  61,,  and  cannot  be 
t  in  France  for  more  than  bl.  10a.,  and  yet  it  will  bo  exported  as 
ore..  Why  T  Because  the  51. 10s.,  which  thees:porter  can  get  for 
Q  France,  is  not  depreciated  paper,  but  gold  or  silver:  and  since 
BngUnd  bulhon  has  risen,  in  the  same  proportion  with  other 
age — if  the  merchant  brings  the  gold  or  silver  to  England,  he  can 

his&I.  10«.  for6I.  12s.,  and  obtain  as  before  10  per  cent  for  profit 
I  expenses. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  does  not  affect 

foreign  trade  of  the  country  :  this  is  carried  on  precisely  as  if  the 
rency  maintained  its  value.    But  though  the  trade  is  not  affected, 

exchanges  are.  When  the  imports  and  exporto  ore  in  eqnili- 
im,  the  exchange,  in  a  metallic  currency,  would  be  at  par ;    a 

on  France  for  the  equivalent  of  five  aovereigna,  would  be  worth 
i  soverugns.  But  five  sovereigns,  or  the  quantity  of  gold  con* 
led  in  them,  having  come  to  be  worth  in  England  62.,  it  follows 
,t  a  bill  on  France  for  51.  will  be  worth  6i.  When,  therefore, 
:  real  exchange  is  at  par,  there  will  be  a  ttominal  exchange  against 
I  country,  of  as  much  per  cent  as  the  amount  of  the  depreciadon. 
lie  currency  is  depreciated  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent,  then  in  whatever 
Y  the  real  exchange,  arising  from  the  variations  of  international 
>ts  and  credits,  may  vary,  the  quoted  exchange  will  always  differ 

15,  or  20  per  cent  from  it.  However  high  this  nominal  premium 
y  be,  it  has  no  tendency  to  send  gold  out  of  the  country,  for  the 
-pose  of  drawing  a  bill  against  it  and  profiting  by  the  premium ; 
ause  the  gold  so  sent  must  be  procured,  not  bom  the  banks  and 
par,  as  in  the  case  of  a  convertible  currency,  but  in  the  market 
an  advance  of  price  equal  to  the  premium.  In  such  cases,  instead 
saying  that  the  exchange  is  unfavourable,  it  would  be  a  more 
rect  representation  to  say  that  the  par  has  altered,  since  there  is 
r  required  a  larger  quantity  of  English  currency  to  be  equivalent 
tlie  same  quantity  of  foreign.  The  exchanges,  however,  continue 
le  computed  according  to  the  metallic  par.  The  quoted  exchanges, 
refore,  when  there  is  a  depreciated  currency,  are  compounded  of 
>  elements  or  factors ;  the  real  exchange,  which  follows  the  varia- 
OB  of  international  payments,  and  the  nominal  exchange,  which 
iea  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but  which,  while  there  is 
r  depreciation  at  all,  must  always  be  unfavourable.    Since  the 
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amouat  of  depreciation  is  exactly  measured  by  the  degree  in  which 
the  market  price  of  bullion  exceeds  the  Mint  valuation,  we  have  a 
sure  criterion  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  quoted  exchange, 
being  referable  to  depreciation,  may  be  struck  oS  as  nominal ;  the 
result  so  corrected  expressing  the  real  exchange. 

The  same  distiirbance  of  the  exchanges  and  of  international 
trade,  which  is  produced  by  an  increased  issue  of  convertible  bank 
notes,  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  those  extensions  of  cxedit, 
which,  as  was  so  fully  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  have  the  same 
effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of  the  currency.    Whenever  circum- 
stances have  given  such  an  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  speculation  as  to 
occasion  a  great  increase'  of  purchases  on  credit,  money  pric^  rise, 
just  as  much  as  they  would  have  risen  if  each  person  who  so  ouys  on 
credit  had  bought  with  money.      All  tiie  efEects,  therefore,  most  be 
similar.    As  a  consequence  of  high  prices,  exportation  is  checked 
and  importation  stimulated ;  though  in  fact  the  increase  of  importa- 
tion seldom  waits  for  the  rise  of  prices  which  is  the  consequence  of 
speculation,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  great  articles  of  import  are 
usually  among  the  things  in  which  speculative  overtrading  first 
shows  itself.    There  is,  therefore,  in  such  periods,  usually  a  great 
excess  of  imports  over  exports ;  and  when  the  time  comes  at  which 
these  must  be  paid  for,  the  exchanges  become  unfavourable,  and 
gold  flows  out  of  the  country.    In  what  precise  manner  this  efflux 
of  gold  takes  effect  on  prices,  depends  on  circumstances  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak  more  fully ;    but  that  its  effect  is  to  make 
them  recoil  downwards,  is  certain  and  evident.    The  recoil,  once 
begun,  generally  becomes  a  total  rout,  and  the  imusual  extenson 
of  credit  is  rapidly  exchanged  for  an  unusual  contraction  of  it 
Accordingly,  when  credit  has  been  imprudently  stretched,  and  the 
speculative  spirit  carried  to  excess,  the  turn  of  the  exchanges, 
and  consequent  pressure  on  the  banks  to  obtain  gold  for  exportation, 
are  generally  the  proximate  cause  of  the  catastrophe.      But  these 
phenomena,  though  a  conspicuous  accompaniment,  are  no  essential 
part  of  the  collapse  of  credit  called  a  commercial  crisis ;    which, 
as  we  formerly  showed,*  might  happen  to  as  great  an  extent,  and  is 
quite  as  likely  to  happen,  in  a  country,  if  any  such  there  were, 
altogether  destitute  of  foreign  trade. 

♦  Supra,  pp.  525-7. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

OP  THS   RATS  07  INTSBB8T 

5  1.  The  present  seems  the  most  proper  place  for  discussing 
le  circnmstances  which  determine  the  late  of  interest.     The  interest 

loans,  being  really  a  question  of  exchange  value,  falls  oatuiaHy 
to  Uie  present  division  of  our  subject :  and  the  two  topics  of 
urency  and  Loans,  though  in  themselves  distinct,  are  so  intimately 
ended  in  the  phenomena  of  what  is  called  the  money  market, 
lat  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  one  without  the  other,  and  in 
any  minds  the  two  subjects  are  mixed  up  in  the  most  inextricable 
infusion. 

In  the  preceding  Book  *  we  defined  the  relation  in  which  interest 
ands  to  profit.  We  found  that  the  gross  pioGt  of  capital  might 
i  distinguished  into  three  parts,  which  are  respectively  the  remuuei- 
ion  for  risk,  for  trouble,  and  for  the  capital  itself,  and  may  be 
rmed  insurance,  wages  of  superintendence,  and  interest.  After 
aking  compensation  for  risk,  that  ia,  after  covering  the  average 
Bses  to  which  capital  is  exposed  either  by  the  general  circumstances 

society  or  by  the  hazards  of  the  particular  employment,  there 
mains  a  surplus,  which  partly  goes  to  repay  the  owner  of  the  capital 
r  his  abstinence,  and  partly  the  employer  of  it  for  his  time  and 
oable.  How  much  goes  to  the  one  and  how  mnch  to  the  other,  is 
lown  by  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  which,  when  the  two 
Actions  are  separated,  the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  from  the 
aployer  for  its  use.  This  is  evidently  a  question  of  demand  and 
pply.  Nor  h%ve  demand  and  supply  any  difierent  meaning  oi 
Feet  in  this  case  from  what  they  have  in  all  others.  The  rat«  Of 
terest  will  be  such  as  to  equalize  the  demand  for  loans  with  the 
pply  of  them.  It  will  be  such,  that  exactly  as  much  as  some 
lople  are  denrous  to  borrow  at  that  rate,  others  shall  be  willing 

•  Supr*,  book  u.  cb.  XT.  {  I. 
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to  lend.  If  there  is  more  ofEered  than  demanded,  interest  will 
fall ;  if  more  is  demanded  than  ofEered,  it  will  rise ;  and,  in  both 
cases,  to  the  point  at  which  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand  is 
re-established. 

Both  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans  Huctuate  more  inces- 
santly than  any  other  demand  or  supply  whatsoever.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  other  things  depend  on  a  limited  number  of  influencing 
circumstances ;  but  the  desire  to  borrow,  and  the  willingness  to 
lend,  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  every  circumstance  whicii 
affects  the  state  or  prospects  of  industry  or  commerce,  either  gener- 
ally or  in  any  of  their  branches.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore, 
on  good  security,  which  alone  we  have  here  to  consider  (for  interest 
in  which  considerations  of  risk  bear  a  part  may  swell  to  any  amount) 
is  seldom,  in  the  great  centres  of  money  transactions,  precisely  the 
same  for  two  days  together ;  as  is  shown  by  the  never-ceasing 
variations  in  the  quoted  prices  of  the  funds  and  other  negotiable 
securities.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be,  as  in  other  cases  of  value, 
some  rate  which  (in  the  language  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo)  may 
be  called  the  natural  rate ;  some  rate  about  which  the  market  rate 
oscillates,  and  to  which  it  always  tends  to  return.  This  rate  partly 
depends  on  the  amount  of  accumulation  going  on  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  cannot  themselves  attend  to  the  employment  of  their 
savings,  and  partly  on  the  comparative  taste  existing  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  for  the  leisure,  ease, 
and  independence  of  an  annuitant. 

§  2.  To  exclude  casual  fluctuations,  we  will  suppose  commerce 
to  be  in  a  quiescent  condition,  no  employment  being  unusually  pros- 
perous, and  none  particularly  distressed.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  more  thriving  producers  and  traders  have  their  capital  fully 
employed,  and  many  are  able  to  transact  business  to  a  considerably 
greater  ext^it  than  they  have  capital  for.  These  are  naturally 
borrowers  :  and  the  amount  which  they  desire  to  borrow,  and  can 
obtain  credit  for,  constitutes  the  demand  for  loans  on  account  of 
productive  employment.  To  these  must  be  added  the  loans  required 
by  Qovemment,  and  by  landowners,  or  other  unproductive  con* 
sumers  who  have  good  security  to  give.  This  constitutes  the  mass 
of  locms  for  which  there  is  an  habitual  demand. 

Now  it  is  conceivable  that  there  might  exist,  in  the  hands  of 
persons  disinclined  or  disqualified  for  engaging  personally  in  business, 
a  mass  of  capital  equal  to,  and  even  exceeding,  this  demand.    In  that 
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«  there  would  be  ^n  habituid  excess  of  competition  on  the  part  of 
dero,  and  the  rate  of  interest  would  bear  a  low  proportion  to  the 
e  of  profit.  Interest  would  be  forced  down  to  the  point  which 
uld  either  tempt  borrowers  to  take  a  greater  amount  of  loans 
m  they  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  employ 
theii  business,  oi  would  so  discourage  a  portion  of  the  lenders, 
to  make  them  either  forbear  to  accumulate,  or  endeavour  to 
irease  their  income  by  engaging  in  business  on  their  own 
MMat,  and  incurring  the  risks,  if  not  the  labours,  of  industrial 
ployment. 

On  the  other  band,  the  capital  owned  by  .persons  who  prefer 
ding  it  at  interest,  or  whose  avocations  prevent  ihemfrom 
rsonally  superintending  its  employment,  may  be  short  of  the 
bitual  demand  for  loans.  It  may  be  in  great  part  absorbed  by  the 
restments  afiorded  by  the  public  debt  and  by  mortgages,  and  the 
nainder  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  commerce, 
so,  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  raised  so  h^h  as  in  some  way  to 
establish  the  equilibrium.  When  there  is  only  a  small  difierence 
tween  interest  and  profit,  many  borrowers  may  no  longer  be  willing 
inciease  thax  leeponubilities  and  involve  their  credit  for  bo  small 
remuneration ;  or  some  who  would  otherwise  have  engaged  in 
Binees,  may  prefer  leisure,  and  become  lenders  instead  of  borrowers, 
others,  under  the  inducement  of  high  interest  and  easy  investment 
their  capital,  may  retiie  from  business  earlier,  and  with  smaller 
tunes,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Or,  lastly,  there 
inothei  process  by  which,  in  England  and  other  commercial  coun- 
Bs,  a  larg&  portion  of  the  requisite  supply  of  loans  is  obtained. 
}tead  of  its  being  afforded  by  persons  not  in  business,  the  affording 
poay  itMlf  become  a  business.  A  portion  of  the  capital  employed 
trade  may  be  supplied  by  a  class  of  professional  money  lenders, 
lese  money  lenders,  however,  moat  have  more  than  a  mere  interest ; 
;y  must  have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  capital,  risk  and 
other  circumstances  being  allowed  for.  But  it  can  never  answer 
any  one  who  borrows  for  the  purposes  of  his  business,  to  pay  a 
I  profit  for  capital  from  which  he  will  only  derive  a  full  profit : 
d  money-lending,  as  an  employment,  for  the  regular  supply  of 
tde,  cannot,  therefore,  be  carried  on  except  by  persons  who,  in 
dition  to  their  own  capital,  can  lend  their  credit,  or,  in  other  words, 
Q  capital  of  other  people :  that  is,  bankers,  and  persons  (such  as 
l-brokers)  who  are  virtually  bankers,  since  they  receive  money  in 
posit.    A  bank  which  lends  its  notes,  lends  capital  which  it  borrows 
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from  the  commtinity,  and  fox  which  it  pays  no  interest.  A  bank  of 
deposit  lends  capital  which  it  collects  from  the  community  in  small 
parceb ;  sometimes  without  paying  any  interest,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  London  private  bankers  ;  and  if,  like  the  Scotch,  the  joint 
stock,  and  most  of  the  country  banks,  it  does  pay  interest,  it  still 
pays  much  less  than  it  receives  ;  for  the  depositors,  who  in  any  other 
way  could  mostly  obtain  for  such  small  balances  no  interest  worth 
taking  any  trouble  for,  are  glad  to  receive  even  a  little.  Having  this 
subsidiary  resource,  bankers  are  enabled  to  obtain,  by  lending  at 
interest,  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  their  own  capital.  In  any 
other  manner,  money-lending  could  not  be  carried  on  as  a  regular 
mode'  of  business,  except  upon  terms  on  which  none  would  consent 
to  borrow  but  persons  either  counting  on  extraordinary  profits,  or 
in  urgent  need  :  unproductive  consumers  who  have  exceeded  their 
means,  or  merchants  in  fear  of  bankruptcy.  The  disposable  capital 
deposited  in  banks ;  that  represented  by  bank  notes ;  the  capital  of 
bankers  themselves,  and  that  which  their  credit,  in  any  way  in  which 
they  use  it,  enables  them  to  dispose  of ;  these,  together  with  the 
funds  belonging  to  those  who,  either  from  necessity  or  preference, 
live  upon  the  interest  of  their  property,  constitute  the  general  loan 
fund  of  the  country  :  and  the  amount  of  this  aggregikte  fund,  when 
set  against  the  habitual  demands  of  producers  and  dealers,  and  those 
of  the  Government  and  of  unproductive  consumers,  determines  the 
permanent  or  average  rate  of  interest ;  which  must  always  be  such 
as  to  adjust  these  two  amounts  to  one  another.*  But  while  the  whole 
of  this  mass  of  lent  capital  takes  effect  upon  the  fermanent  rate  of 
interest,  the  fluctuations  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  portion 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  bankers  ;  for  it  is  that  portion  almost  exch- 
sively  which,  being  lent  for  short  times  only,  is  continually  in  the 
market  seeking  an  investment.  The  capital  of  those  who  live  on  the 
interest  of  their  own  fortunes,  has  generally  sought  and  found 
some  fixed  investment,  such  as  the  public  funds,  mortgages,  or  the 

*  I  do  not  include  in  the  general  loan  fund  of  the  oountry  the  oajMtak, 
laige  as  they  sometimes  are,  which  aie  habitually  employed  in  BpeonlatirelT 
buying  and  selling  the  public  funds  and  other  securities.  It  is  true  thai  i^ 
who  buy  securities  add,  for  the  time,  to  the  general  amount  of  money  on  loan. 
and  lower  pro  tanto  the  rate  of  interest.  But  as  the  persons  I  speak  of  bay 
only  to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price,  they  are  alternately  in  the  position  of  hodf^ 
and  of  borrowers :  their  operations  raise  the  rate  of  interest  at  one  time,  exsctlr 
as  much  as  they  lower  it  at  another.  like  all  persons  who  buy  and  sell  oo 
speculation,  their  function  b  to  equalize,  not  to  raise  or  lower,  the  valua  of  tb^ 
commodity.  When  they  speculate  prudently,  they  temper  the  fluctUAtion^  -^ 
price ;  when  imprudently,  they  often  aggravate  Uiem. 
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a  of  public  companies,  which  InveatmeDt,  except  under  peculiar 
itAtions  or  neceasitiee,  is  not  changed. 

3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  arise  from  variations 
r  in  the  demand  for  loans,  oi  in  the  supply.  The  supply  is 
3  to  variation,  thongh  less  so  than  the  demand.  The  willii^- 
to  lend  is  greater  than  usual  at  the  comroencement  of  a  period 
eculatioD,  and  much  less  than  usual  during  the  revulsion  which 
ire.  In  speculative  times,  money -lendeis  as  well  as  other  people 
Inclined  to  extend  their  bunness  by  stretching  their  credit ; 

lend  mors  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes  of  dealers  and 
uoers  employ  more  than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not  belong 
lem.  Accordingly,  these  are  the  timet  when  the  rate  of  interest 
r ;  thoi^h  for  ^is  too  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
ee.  During  the  revulsion,  on  the  contrary,  interest  always 
inordinately,  because,  while  there  is  a  moat  pressing  need  on  the 
of  many  persons  to  borrow,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to 
This  disinclination,  when  at  its  extreme  point,  is  called  a 
c.  It  occurs  when  a  succession  of  unexpected  failures  has 
bed  in  the  mercantile,  and  sometimea  also  in  tiie  non- mercantile' 
ic,  a  general  distrust  in  each  other's  solvency ;  disposing  every 
not  only  to  refuse  fresh  credit,  except  on  very  onerous  terms, 
to  call  in,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  he  has  already  given. 
Dsits  are  withdrawn  from  banks ;  notes  are  returned  on  the 
irs  in  exchange  for  specie ;  bankers  raise  their  rate  of  discount, 
withhold  thdr  customary  advances ;  merchante  refuse  to  renew 
lantUe  bills.  At  such  times  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
I  formerly  experienced  from  the  attempt  of  the  law  to  prevent 
3  than  a  certain  limited  rate  of  interest  from  being  given  or  taken, 
ons  who  could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent,  had  to  pay,  not  six 
Bven,  but  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  to  compensate  the  lender  for 
ng  the  pen^ties  of  the  law  :  or  had  to  seU  secarides  or  goods 
eady  money  at  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 

n  the  intervals  between  commercial  crises,  t^ere  is  usually  a 
ency  in  &e  rate  of  interest  to  a  pn^^reseive  decline,  from  the 
ual  process  of  accumulation :  which  process,  in  the  great 
merdal  countries,  is  sufficiently  rapid  to  account  for  the  almost 
xlical  recurrence  of  these  fito  of  speculation  ;  since,  when  a  few 
s  have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  and  no  new  and  tempting 
mel  for  Investment  has  been  opened  in  the  meantime,  there  is 
lys  found  to  have  occurred  in  those  few  years  so  large  an  increase 
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of  capital  seeking  investment,  as  to  have  lowered  consideTably 
the  rate  of  interest,  whether  indicated  by  the  prices  of  securities 
or  by  the  rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  and  this  diminution  of  interest 
tempts  the  possessor  to  incur  hazards  in  hopes  of  a  more  considerable 
return. 

^  The  rate  of  interest  is,  at  times,  afiEected  more  or  less  permanentlv 
by  circumstances,  though  not  of  frequent,  yet  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, which  tend  to  alter  the  proportion  between  the  class  of  interest- 
receiving  and  that  of  profit-receiving  capitalists.    Two  causes  of 
this  description,  operating  in  contraiy  ways,  have  manifested  them- 
selves of  late  years,  and  are  now  producing  considerable  efEects  in 
England.    One  is  the  gold  discoveries.    The  masses  of  the  precious 
metab  which  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  gold  countries,  are 
it  may  safely  be  said,  wholly  added  to  the  funds  that  supply  the 
loan  market.    So  great  an  additional  capital,  not  divided  betweeo 
the  two  classes  of  capitalists,  but  aggregated  bodily  to  the  capital  of 
the  interest-receiving  class,  disturbs  the  pre-existing  ratio  between 
the  two,  and  tends  to  depress  interest  relatively  to  profit.    Another 
circumstance  of  still  more  recent  date,  but  tending  to  the  contrary 
effect,  is  the  legalization  of  joint-stock  associations,  with   limited 
liability.    The  shareholders  in  these  associations,  now  so  rapidly 
multiplying,  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  lending  class ; 
from  those  who  either  left  their  disposable  funds  in  deposit,  to  be 
lent  out  by  bankers,  or  invested  them  in  pubUc  or  private  secuiitieft, 
and  received  the  interest.    To  the  extent  of  their  shares  in  any  of 
these  companies  (with  the  single  exception  of  banking  companieej 
they  have  become  traders  on  their  own  capital ;  they  have  ceased 
to  be  lenders,  and  have  even,  in  most  cases,  passed  over  to  the  class 
of  borrowers.    Their  subscriptions  have  been  abstracted  from  the 
funds  which  feed  the  loan  market,  and  they  themselves  have  become 
competitors  for  a  share  of  the  remainder  of  those  funds  :  of  all  which 
the  natural  effect  is  a  rise  of  interest.    And  it  would  not  be  siiipri&- 
ing  if,  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
in  England  should  bear  a  higher  proportion  to  the  common  rate  of 
mercantile  profit,  than  it  has  borne  at  any  time  since  the  influx  of 
new  gold  set  in.* 

'  [This  paragraph  and  the  aooompanying  note  were  added  in  the  6tb  ed. 
(1866).] 

*  [1866]  To  the  cause  of  augmentation  in  the  rate  of  interest,  mentioiied  is 
the 'text,  mnst  be  added  another,  forcibly  insisted  on  by  the  author  of  ui  ahk 
article  in  the  Sdinburgh  Beview  for  January,  1866 ;  the  increased  and  inoFeasic^ 
willingness  to  send  capital  abroad  for  investmentw  Owing  to  the  vastly  Augmenteii 
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The  demand  for  loans  varies  much  more  largely  than  the  supply, 
and  embraces  longer  cycles  of  years  in  its  aberrations.  A  time  of 
war,  for  example,  is  a  period  of  unusual  drafts  on  the  loan  market. 
The  Government,  at  such  times,  generally  incurs  new  loans,  and  as 
these  usually  succeed  each  other  rapidly  as  long  as  the  war  lastS; 
the  general  rate  of  interest  is  kept  higher  in  war  than  in  peace, 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  profit,  and  productive  industry  is 
stinted  of  its  usual  supplies.  During  part  of  the  last  war  with  France, 
the  Government  could  not  borrow  under  six  per  cent,  and  of  course 
all  other  borrowers  had  to  pay  at  least  as  much.  Nor  does  the  influ- 
ence of  these  loans  altogether  cease  when  the  Government  ceases  to 
contract  others  ;  for  those  already  contracted  continue  to  afford  an 
investment  for  a  greatly  increased  amoimt  of  the  disposable  capital 
of  the  country,  which  if  the  national  debt  were  paid  off,  would  be 
added  to  the  mass  of  capital  seeking  investment,  and  (independently 
of  temporary  distiirbance)  could  not  but,  to  some  extent,  permanently 
lower  the  rate  of  interest. 

The  same  effect  on  interest  which  is  produced  by  Government 
loans  for  war  expenditure,  is  produced  by  the  sudden  opening  of  any 
new  and  generally  attractive  mode  of  permanent  investment.  The 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  recent  history  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  that  of  the  war  loans,  is  the  absorption  of  capital  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  This  capital  must  have  been  principally  drawn 
from  the  deposits  in  banks,  or  &om  savings  which  would  have  gone 
into  deposit,  and  which  were  destined  to  be  ultimately  employed 
in  buying  securities  from  persons  who  would  have  employed  the 
purchase  money  in  discounts  or  other  loans  at  interest :  in  either 
case,  it  was  a  draft  on  the  general  loan  fund.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident, 
that  unless  savings  were  made  expressly  to  be  employed  in  railway 
adventure,  the  amount  thus  employed  must  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  actual  capital  of  persons  in  business,  or  from  capital  which 
would  have  been  lent  to  persons  in  business.  In  the  first  case,  the 
subtraction,  by  crippling  their  means,  obliges  them  to  be  larger 
borrowers ;  in  the  second,  it  leaves  less  for  them  to  borrow ;  in 
either  case  it  equaUy  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest. 

facilities  of  acoeas  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  abundant  information  inoes- 
BAntly  received  from  them,  foreign  investments  have  ceased  to  inspire  the  terror 
that  belongs  to  the  unknown ;  capital  flows,  without  misgiving,  to  any  place 
which  a£Fords  an  expectation  of  high  profit ;  and  the  loan  market  of  the  whole 
oommeroial  world  is  rapidly  becoming  one.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  in 
the  part  ol  the  world  out  of  which  capital  most  freely  flows,  cannot  any  longer 
remain  so  much  inferior  to  the  rate  elsewhere,  aa  it  has  hitherto  been.  * 
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§  4.^  I  have,  thus  far,  considered  loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest, 
as  a  matter  which  concerns  capital  in  general,  in  direct  oppositioD 
to  the  popular  notion,  according  to  which  it  only  concerns  money. 
In  loans,  as  in  all  other  money  transactions,  I  have  regarded  the 
money  which  passes,  only  as  the  medium,  and  commodities  as  the 
thing  really  transferred — the  real  subject  of  the  transaction.  And 
this  is,  in  the  main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs,  money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In  an  industrious  and  commeicial 
country,  the  ulterior  intention  conmionly  is,  to  employ  the  com- 
modities as  capital :  but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  unproductive 
consumption,  as  those  of  spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Grovemment,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  u  previous  accumulation,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lent  to  carry  on  productive  industrr; 
it  is,  therefore,  so  much  subtracted  from  what  may  correctly  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent  case,  in  which  the  purpose 
of  the  borrower  is  different  from  what  I  have  here  supposed.  He 
may  borrow  money,  neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to  spend  it 
unproductively,  but  to  pay  a  previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  purchasing  power,  but  legal  tender,  or  something  whicli 
a  creditor  will  accept  as  equivalent  to  it.  His  need  is  specifically 
for  money,  not  for  conunodities  or  capitaL  It  is  the  demand  arising 
from  this  cause,  which  produces  almost  all  the  great  and  suddes 
variations  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Such  a  demand  forms  one  of  the 
earliest  features  of  a  conmieroial  crisis.  At  such  a  period,  many 
persons  in  business,  who  have  contracted  engagements,  have  been 
prevented  by  a  change  of  circumstances  from  obtaining  in  time  tht* 
means  on  which  they  calculated  for  fulfilling  them.  These  means 
they  must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  or  submit  to  bankruptcy ;  and 
what  they  must  have  is  money.  Other  capital,  however  much  of  it 
they  may  possess,  cannot  answer  the  purpose  unless  money  can 
first  be  obtained  for  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  ;without  any  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  increase  of  circulating  instru- 
ments of  credit  (be  they  of  as  littie  worth  for  any  other  purpose  as 
the  box  of  one  poimd  notes  discovered  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
^England  during  the  panic  of  1825)  will  effectually  serve  their  turn 
if  only  they  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  it.  An  increased  issue  of 
notes,  in  iixe  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the 

^  [The  fint  three  paragraphi  of  this  seotion  were  added  in  the  6Ui  ed 
(1865).] 
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Lond,  and  put  an  end  to  the  accompanying  panic.  But  although, 
tuB  case,  it  ia  not  capital,  or  purchasing  power,  that  the  borrower 
ia,  but  money  as  money,  it  is  not  only  money  that  is  transferred 
im.  The  money  carries  its  purchasing  power  with  it  wherever  it 
I ;  aad  money  thrown  into  the  loon  market  really  does,  through 
lurchaung  power,  turn  over  an  increased  portion  of  the  capital 
he  country  into  the  direction  of  loans.    Though  money  alone 

wanted,  capital  passes ;  and  it  may  still  be  said  with  truth  that 
.  by  an  addition  to  loanable  capital  that  the  rise  of  the  rate  of 
rest  is  met  and  corrected. 

[ndependently  of  this,  however,  there  is  a  real  relation,  which 
.  indispensable  to  recognise,  between  loans  and  money.  Loan- 
:  capital  is  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  money.  Capital  destined  directly 
production  eziate  in  many  forme  ;  but  capital  destined  for 
ling  exists  normally  in  that  form  alone.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
ice,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  among  tiie  causes  which 
3t  more  or  less  the  rate  of  interest,  would  be  found  not  only 
leB  which  act  through  capital,  but  some  causes  which  act,  directly 
saet,  only  through  money. 

'  The  rate  of  interest  bean  no  necessary  relation  to  the  quantity 
ralue  of  the  money  in  circulation.  The  permanent  amount  of 
circulating  medium,  whether  great  or  small,  affects  only  prices ; 
the  rate  of  interest.  A  depreciation  of  the  currency,  when  it  has 
)me  an  accomplished  fact,  afiecte  the  rate  of  interest  in  no 
mer  whatever.    It  diminishes  indeed  the  power  of  money  to 

commoditiee,  bnt  not  the  power  of  money  to  buy  money.  If 
iindied  pounds  will  buy  a  perpetual  annuity  of  four  pounds  a 
r,  a  depreciation  which  makee  the  hundred  pounds  worth  only 

as  much  as  before,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  four 
nds,  and  cannot  therefore  alter  the  relation  between  the  two. 

greater  or  smaller  number  of  counters  which  must  be  used  to 
resB  a  given  amount  of  real  wealth,  malces  no  difference  in  the 
tion  or  interests  of  lenders  or  borrowers,  and  therefore  makes  no 
irence  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans.  There  is  the  same 
nmt  of  real  capital  lent  and  borrowed ;  and  if  the  capital  in  the 
ds  of  lenders  is  represented  by  a  greater  nomber  of  pounds 
ling,  the  same  greater  number  of  pounds  sterling  will,  in  con-' 
lence  of  the  rise  of  prices,  be  now  requited  for  the  purposes  to 
ch  the  borrowers  intend  to  apply  them. 

[The  text  of  thU  i 
ed.  (1806)  of  two  p 
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But  though  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  money  makes  in  itself 
no  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest,  a  change  from  a  less  quantity  to 
a  greater,  or  from  a  greater  to  a  less,  may  and  does  make  a  difference 
in  it. 

Suppose  money  to  be  in  process  of  depreciation  by  means  of  an 
inconvertible  currency,  issued  by  a  government  in  payment  of  its 
expenses.  This  fact  will  in  no  way  diminish  the  demand  for  real 
capital  on  loan;  but  it  will  diminish  the  real  capital  loanable, 
because,  this  existing  only  in  the  form  of  money,  the  increase  of 
quantity  depreciates  it.  Estimated  in  capital,  the  amount  offered 
is  less,  while  the  amount  required  is  the  same  as  before*  Estimated 
in  currency,  the  amount  offered  is  only  the  same  as  before,  while  the 
amount  required,  owing  to  the  rise  of  prices,  is  greater.  £ither 
way,  the  rate  of  interest  must  rise.  So  that  in  this  case  increase 
of  currency  really  affects  the  rate  of  interest,  but  m  the  con- 
trary way  to  that  which  is  generally  supposed ;  by  raising,  not  by 
lowering  it. 

The  reverse  will  happen  as  the  effect  of  calling  in,  or  diminishing 
in  quantity,  a  depreciated  currency.  The  money  in  the  hands  of 
lenders,  in  common  with  aU  other  money,  wiU  be  enhanced  in  value, 
that  is,  there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital  seeking 
borrowers  ;  while  the  real  capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  be  onk 
the  same  as  before,  and  the  money  amount  less  :  the  rate  of  interest, 
therefore,  will  tend  to  fall. 

We  thus  see  that  depreciation,  merely  as  such,  while  in  process 
of  taking  place,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest :  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  further  depreciation  adds  to  this  effect ;  because  lenders  who 
expect  that  their  interest  will  be  paid,  and  the  principal  perhaps 
redeemed,  in  a  less  valuable  currency  than  they  lent,  of  course 
require  a  rate  of  interest  suf&cient  to  cover  this  contingent 
loss. 

But  this  effect  is  more  than  counteracted  by  a  contrary  one, 
when  the  additional  money  is  thrown  into  circulation  not  by  pur- 
chases but  by  loans.  In  England,  and  in  most  other  commercial 
coimtries,  the  paper  currency  in  common  use,  being  a  currency 
provided  by  bankers,  is  all  issued  in  the  way  of  loans,  except  the 
part  employed  in  the  purchase  of  gold  and.  silver.  The  same  opera- 
tion,  therefore,  which  adds  to  the  currency  also  adds  to  the  loans : 
the  whole  increase  of  currency  in  the  first  instance  swells  the  loan 
market.  Considered  as  an  addition  to  loans  it  tends  to  lower  interest, 
more  than  in  its  character  of  depreciation  it  tends  to  raise  it ;  for 
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I  former  effect  depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new  money  bears 
the  money  lent,  while  the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all  the 
□ey  in  circulation.  An  increase,  therefore,  of  currency  issued 
banks,  tends,  wliile  tbe  process  continues,  to  bring  down  or  to 
ip  down  the  rate  of  interest.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
rease  of  money  arising  from  the  gold  discoveries ;  almost  the 
ole  of  which,  as  already  noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
led  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of 
ns ;  and  when  drawn  out  and  invested  in  aeouritiBe,  Uberates 
equivalent  amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The  newly-arrived 
d  can  only  get  itself  invested,  in  any  given  state  of  business,  by 
'ering  the  late  of  interest ;  ajid  as  long  as  the  influx  continues,  it 
inot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  tban,  all  other  circumstances  being 
iposed  the  same,  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
As  the  introduction  of  additional  gold  and  silver,  which  goes  into 
I  loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest,  so  any 
Lsidersble  abstraction  of  them  from  the  country  invariably  raises 
even  when  occurring  in  t^e  course  of  trade,  as  in  paying  for  the 
Ta  importations  caused  by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  high-priced 
ton  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  civil  war,  was 
Dort«d  from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  money  required 
these  payments  is  taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the  deposits  in 
1  hands  of  bankers,  and  to  that  extent  starves  the  fund  that 
ipUes  the  loan  market. 

The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends  essentially  and  permanentiy 
the  comparative  amount  of  real  capital  offered  and  demanded 
the  way  of  loan ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary  disturbances  of 
ious  sorts  from  increase  and  diminution  of  the  circulating 
dium  ;  which  derangements  are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
lee  in  direct  opposition  to  first  appearances.  All  these  distinctions 
I  veiled  over  and  confounded,  by  the  unfortunate  misapplication  of 
guage  which  designates  the  rate  of  interest  by  a  phrase  ("  the 
ue  of  money  "}  which  properly  expresses  the  purchasing  power 
the  circulating  medium.  The  public,  even  mercantile,  habitually 
iciee  that  ease  in  the  money  market,  that  is,  facility  of  borrowing 
low  interest,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
0.  Not  only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  supposed  to  produoe 
wts  as  cnzraicy,  which  they  only  produce  as  loans,  but  attention 
labitually  diverted  from  effects  similar  in  kind  and  much  greater 
degree,  when  produced  by  an  action  on  loans  which  does  not 
>pea  to  be  accompanied  by  anv  aptiQD  on  the  currency. 
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For  example,  in  considering  the  effect  produced  by  the  proceedings 
of  banks  in  encouraging  the  excesses  of  speculation,  an  immense 
effect  is  usually  attributed  to  their  issues  of  notes,  but  until  of  late 
■hardly  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  management  of  their  deposits ; 
though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  their  imprudent  extensions 
of  credit  take  place  more  frequently  by  means  of  their  deposits  than 
of  their  issues.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Tooke,*  **that 
banks,  whether  private  or  joint  stock,  may,  if  imprudently  con- 
ducted,  minister  to  an  undue  extension  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
speculations,  whether  in  commodities,  or  in  over-trading  in  exports 
or  imports,  or  in  building  or  mining  operations,  and  that  they  have 
so  ministered  not  unfrequently,  and  in  some  cases  US  an  extent 
ruinous  to  themselves,  and  without  ultimate  benefit  to  the  parties 
to  whose  views  their  resources  were  made  subservient.**  But, 
"  supposing  all  the  deposits  received  by  a  banker  to  be  in  coin,  is 
he  not,  just  as  much  as  the  issuing  banker,  exposed  to  tiie  im- 
portunity of  customers,  whom  it  may  be  impolitic  to  refose,  for 
loans  or  discoimts,  or  to  be  tempted  by  a  high  interest  ?  and  may 
he  not  be  induced  to  encroach  so  much  upon  his  deposits  as  to  leave 
him,  under  not  improbable  circumstances,  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  depositors?-  In  what  respect,  indeed,  would  the 
case  of  a  banker  in  a  perfectly  metallic  circulation  differ  from  th&t 
of  a  London  banker  at  the  present  day?  He  is  not  a  creator  of 
money,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  an  issuer  in  aid  of 
his  otiier  business,  and  yet  there  have  been  lamentable  instances 
of  London  bankers  issuing  money  in  excess." 

In  the  discussions,  too,  which  have  been  for  so  many  years  earned 
on  respecting  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  those  operations  on  the  state  of  credit,  though  for 
nearly  half  a  century  there  never  has  been  a  conmiercial  crisis  i^hicii 
the  Bank  has  not  been  strenuously  accused  either  of  producing  or  of 
aggravating,  it  has  been  almost  universally  assumed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  its  acts  was  felt  only  through  the  amount  of  its  notes  in 
circulation,  and  that  if  it  could  be  prevented  from  exercising  any 
discretion  as  to  that  one  feature  in  its  position,  it  would  no  longer 
have  any  power  liable  to  abuse.  This  at  least  is  an  enor  which,  after 
the  experience  of  the  year  1847,  we  may  hope  has  been  committed 
for  the  last  time.  During  that  year  the  hands  of  the  bank  were 
absolutely  tied,  in  its  character  of  a  bank  of  issue ;  but  thxongh  its 

^  Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Principkt  oh^  ziv« 
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iiatjons  as  &  bank  of  deposit  it  ezeicised  as  great  an  influence,  or 
Taient  influence,  on  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  state  of  credit,  as 
any  former  period ;  it  was  exposed  to  as  vehement  accusations 
abusing  that  inflaeace ;  and  a  crisiB  occurred,  such  as  few 
it  preceded  it  had  equalled,  and  none  perhaps  surpassed,  in 
snsity. 

§  5.  Before  quitting  the  general  subject  of  this  chapter,  I  will 
ke  the  obvious  lemaik,  that  the  rate  of  interest  determines  the 
ue  and  price  of  all  those  saleable  articles  which  are  desired  and 
ight,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  income  which  they  are 
lable  of  jrielding.  The  public  funds,  shares  in  joint-stock  com- 
lies,  and  all  descriptions  of  securities,  are  at  a  h^h  price  in  pro- 
rtion  as  the  rate  of  interest  is  low.  They  are  sold  at  the  price 
ich  will  give  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase  money, 
h  allowance  for  all  differences  in  the  risk  incurred,  or  in  any 
lumstance  of  convenience.  Exchequer  bills,  for  example,  usually 
at  a  higher  price  than  consols,  proportionally  to  tiie  interest 
ich  they  yield ;  beeauBe,  though  the  security  is  the  same,  yet  the 
mer  being  annually  paid  ofi  at  par  ivileas  renewed  by  the  holder, 
I  purchaser  (unless  obliged  to  sell  in  a  moment  of  general  emer- 
icy),  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  anything  by  the  resale,  except  the 
mium  he  may  have  paid. 

The  price  of  land,  mines,  and  all  other  fixed  souicea  of  income, 
lends  in  like  manner  on  the  rate  of  interest.  Land  usually  sells 
a  higher  price,  in  pioportion  to  the  income  aSoided  by  it,  than 
public  funds,  not  only  because  it  ia  thought,  even  in  this  country, 
je  somewhat  more  secure,  but  because  ideas  of  power  and  dignity 
associated  with  its  possession.  But  these  differences  are  constant, 
nearly  so ;  and  in  thb  variations  of  price,  land  follows,  catena 
ibta,  the  permanent  (thoi^b  of  course  not  the  daily)  variations 
the  rate  of  interest.  When  interest  is  low,  land  will  naturally 
dear ;  when  interest  is  high,  land  will  be  cheap.  The  last  long 
:  presented  a  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  since  the  price  of  . 
d  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  then  remarkably  high.  For 
I,  however,  there  was  a  special  cause.  The  continuance  of  a 
Y  high  average  price  of  com  for  many  years  had  raised  the  rent 
and  even  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  interest  and  fall 
he  selling  price  of  fixed  incomes.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  accident, 
)fiy  dependent  on  the  seasons,  land  must  have  sustained  as 
It  a  depreciation  in  value  as  the  public  funds  :  which  it  probably 
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would  do,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out  hereafter ;  to  the  signal 
disappointment  of  those  landlords  and  farmeis  who,  generalizing 
from  the  casual  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  period,  ao  long 
persuaded  themselves  that  a  state  of  war  was  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous, and  a  state  of  peace  disadvantageous,  to  what  they  choBe  to 
call  the  interests  of  agriculture. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

OF  THE  KKQULATION  OF   A  CONVERTIBLE   PAPER  CCRRENCT 

j  1.    The  frequent  Teounenoe  during  the  laet  half  cenkuy  of 

punful  eeries  of  phenomena  called  a  commercial  crims,  has 
^ted  much  of  the  attention  both  of  economisto  and  of  practical 
itdciana  to  the  contriving  of  expedients  foi  averting,  or,  at  the 
it,  mitigating  it§  evils.    And  the  habit  which  grew  up  during 

era  of  the  Bank  lestriction,  of  ascribing  all  alterations  of  high 
1  low  prices  to  the  issues  of  banks,  has  caused  inquirers  in  general 
Qz  their  hopes  of  success  in  moderating  those  vicissitudes  upon 
ernes  for  the  regolatian  of  bank  notes.  A  scheme  of  this  nature, 
it  having  obtained  the  eanction  of  higb  authorities,  so  fsj;  eatab- 
ed  itself  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  be,  with  general  approba- 
1,  converted  into  a  law,  at  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
England  in  1844 :  and  the  regulation  is  atiU  in  force,  though  with 
reat  abatement  of  its  popularity,  and  with  its  prestige  impaired 

three '  temporary  suspaDsions,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
cutive,  the  earliest  Httle  more  than  three  years  after  its  enact- 
at.  It  is  proper  that  the  merits  of  this  plan  for  the  r^ulation  of 
inverrible  bank  note  ourrenoy  should  be  here  conudered.  Before 
ching  upon  the  practical  proviuons  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act  of 
4, 1  shall  briefly  state  the  nature,  and  examine  the  grounds,  of  the 
ory  on  whioh  it  is  founded. 

It  is  beheved  by  many,  that  bonks  of  issue  oniversally,  or  the 
ik  of  England  in  particular,  have  a  power  of  throwing  their  notes 
>  circulation,  and  thereby  rainng  prices,  arbitrarily ;  that  this 
rer  is  only  limited  by  the  degree  of  moderation  with  which  they 
ik  fit  to  exerdse  it ;  that  when  they  increase  their  issues  beyond 

osnal  amount,  the  rise  of  prices,  thus  produced,  generates  a 
it  of  specnlation  in  commodities,  which  carries  prices  still  higher, 

[So  tTom  th«  7th  «d.  (1871).  In  tiie  oriRiiuJ  (1S4S] :  "  a.  temponuy  eui. 
tioa  "  fto.  i  in  tiiB  Stb  ed.  (1863) :  "  two  temponLry  iiupeiudons."] 
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and  ultimately  causes  a  reaction  and  recoil,  amounting  in  extreme 
cases  to  a  coromercial  crisis  :  and  that  every  such  crisis  which  has 
occurred  in  this  country  within  mercantile  memory,  has  been  either 
originally  produced  by  this  cause,  or  greatly  aggravated  by  it.  To 
this  extreme  length  the  currency  theory  has  not  been  carried  by  the 
eminent  political  economists  who  have  given  to  a  more  moderate  form 
of  the  same  theory  the  sanction  of  their  names.  But  I  have  not 
overstated  the  extravagance  of  the  popular  version ;  which  is  a 
remarkable  instance  to  what  lengths  a  favourite  theory  will  hurry, 
not  the  closet  students  whose  competency  in  such  questions  is  often 
treated  with  so  much  contempt,  but  men  of  the  world  and  of  business, 
who  pique  themselves  on  the  practical  knowledge  which  they  have 
at  least  had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring.  Not  only  has  this 
fixed  idea  of  the  currency  as  the  prime  agent  in  the  fluctuations  of 
price  made  them  shut  their  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  circumstances 
which,  by  influencing  the  expectation  of  supply,  are  the  true  causes 
of  almost  all  speculations,  and  of  almost  all  fluctuations  of  price; 
but  in  order  to  bring  about  the  chronological  agreement  required 
by  their  theory  between  the  variations  of  bank  issues  and  those  of 
prices,  they  have  played  such  fantastic  tricks  with  facts  and  dates 
as  would  be  thought  incredible,  if  an  eminent  practical  authority 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  of  meeting  them,  on  the  ground  of  mere 
history,  with  an  elaborate  exposure.  I  refer,  as  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  must  be  aware,  to  Mr.  Tooke's  History  of  Prices.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Tooke's  investigations  was  thus  stated  by  himself,  io 
his  examination  before  the  Commops'  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter  question  in  1832 ;  and  the  evidences  of  it  stand  recorded  is 
his  book  :  *'  In  point  of  fact,  and  historically,  as  far  as  my  researchee 
have  gone,  in  every  signal  instance  of  a  rise  or  fall  of  prices,  the  rise 
or  fall  has  preceded,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  efiect  of»  as 
eulargement  or  contraction  of  the  bank  circulation." 

The  extravagance  of  the  currency  theorists,  in  attributing  almost 
every  rise  or  fall  of  prices  to  an  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the 
issues  of  bank  notes,  has  raised  up,  by  reaction,  a  theory  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  former,  of  which,  in  scientiflc  discussion,  tke  most 
prominent  representatives  are  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton.  This 
counter-theory  denies  to  bank  notes,  so  long  as  their  convertibility  9 
maintained,  any  power  whatever  of  raising  prices,  and  to  banks  uiy 
power  of  increasing  their  circulation,  except  as  a  consequence  ot 
and  in  proportion  to,  an  increase  of  the  business  to  be  done.  Tlu» 
last  statement  is  supported  by  the  unanimous  assurances  of  all  tke 
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country  bankers  wlio  have  been  examined  before  successive^  these 
mentary  Committees  on  the  subject.  They  all  bear  testimon^®^*> 
(in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fullarton  *)  "  the  amount  of  their  issi^^^y 
exclusively  regulated  by  the  extent  of  local  dealings  and  expend^^J' 
in  their  respective  districts,  fluctuating  with  the  fluctuatione^^^ 
production  and  price,  and  that  they  neither  can  increase  their  issP' 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  range  of  such  dealings  and  expenditu^^ 
prescribes,  without  the  certainty  of  having  their  notes  immediatel} 
returned  to  them,  nor  diminish  them,  but  at  an  almost  equal  cer- 
tainty of  the  vacancy  being  filled  up  from  some  other  source." 
From  these  premises  it  is  argued  by  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton 
that  bank  issues,  since  they  cannot  be  increased  in  amount  unless 
there  be  an  increased  demand,  cannot  possibly  raise  prices ;  cannot 
encourage  speculation,  nor  occasion  a  commercial  crisis ;  and  that 
the  attempt  to  guard  againat  that  evil  by  an  artificial  manage- 
ment of  the  issue  of  notes  is  of  no  effect  for  the  intended 
purpose,  and  liable  to  produce  other  consequences  extremely 
calamitous. 


I    !1 

i 


1. 


{  2.  As  much  of  this  doctrine  as  rests  upon  testimony,  and  not 
upon  inference,  appears  to  me  incontrovertible.  I  give  complete 
credence  to  the  assertion  of  the  country  bankers  very  clearly  and 
correctly  condensed  into  a  small  compass  in  the  sentence*]ust  quoted 
from  Mr.  Fullarton.  I  am  convinced  that  they  cannot  possibly 
increase  their  issue  of  notes  in  any  other  circumstances  than  those 
which  are  there  stated.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  theory,  grounded 
by  Mr.  Fullarton  upon  this  fact,  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth, 
and  is  far  nearer  to  being  the  expression  of  the  whole  truth  than 
any  form  whatever  of  the  currency  theory. 

There  are  two  states  of  the  markets  :  one  which  may  be  termed 
the  quiescent  state,  the  other  the  expectant,  or  speculative,  state. 
The  first  is  that  in  which  there  is  nothing  tending  to  engender  in  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  mercantile  public  a  desire  to  extend  their 
operations.  The  producers  produce  and  the  dealers  purchase  only 
their  usual  stocks,  having  no  expectation  of  a  more  than  usually  rapid 
vent  for  them.  Each  person  transacts  his  ordinary  amount  of 
business,  and  no  more ;  or  increases  it  only  in  correspondence  with 
the  increase  of  his  capital  or  connexion,  or  with  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  demand  for  his  commodity,  occasioned  by  the^ublic  prosperity. 

^  Segvlaium  of  Cuntnctes,  p.  85. 
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r»    leditating  any  unusual  extension  of  their  own  operations, 
.cers  and  dealers  do  not  need  more  titan  the  usual  accom- 
>tion  from  bankers  and  other  money  lenders  ;  and  as  it  is  only 
•  extending  their  loans  that  bankers  increase  their  issues,  none 
.1  v  a  momentary  augmentation  of  issues  is  in  these  circumstances 
./ssible.    If  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  a  portion  of  the  public 
ave  larger  payments  to  make  than  at  other  times,  or  if  an  indi- 
ddual,  under  some  peculiar  exigency,  requires  an  extra  advance,  tbev 
may  apply  for  more  bank  notes,  and  obtain  them ;  but  the  notes 
will  no  more  remain  in  circulation  than  the  extra  quantity  of  Bank 
of  England  notes  which  are  issued  once  in  every  three  months  in  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends.    The  person  to  whom,  after  being  borrow^, 
the  notes  are  paid  away,  has  no  extra  payments  to  make,  and  no 
peculiar  exigency,  and  he  keeps  them  by  him  unused,  or  sends  them 
into  deposit,  or  repays  with  them  a  previous  advance  made  to  him  by 
I    !  some  banker :  in  any  case  he  does  not  buy  conmiodities  with  them, 

^    I    I  since  by  the  supposition  there  is  nothing  to  induce  him  to  lay  in  a 

larger  stock  of  commodities  than  before.  ^Even  if  we  suppose,  as 
we  may  do,  that  bankers  create  an  artificial  increase  of  the  demand 
for  loans  by  offering  them  below  the  market  rate  of  interest,  the  not«s 
they  issue  will  not  remain  in  circulation ;  for  when  the  borrower, 
having  completed  the  transaction  for  which  he  availed  himself  of 
them,  has  paid  them  away,  the  creditor  or  dealer  who  receives  tJiem, 
having  no  demand  for  the  immediate  use  of  an  extra  quantity  of 
notes,  sends  them  into  deposit.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  addition,  at  the  discretion  of  bankers,  to  the  general  circulating 
medium  :  any  increase  of  their  issues  either  comes  back  to  them,  or 
remains  idle  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  no  rise  takes  place  io 
prices. 

But  there  is  another  state  of  the  markets,  strikingly  contrasted 

with  the  preceding,  and  to  this  state  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  thf 

'  theory  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton  is  applicable ;  namely,  when 

I  '  an  impression  prevails,  whether  well  founded  or  groundless,  that  the 

r  supply  of  one  or  more  great  articles  of  commerce  is  Ukely  to  fall 

;  short  of  the  ordinary  consumption.    In  such  circumstances  aU 

persons  connected  with  those  commodities  desire  to  extend  their 
i  operations.    The  producers  or  importers  desire  to  produce  or  import 

,|  \  a  larger  quantity,  speculators  desire  to  lay  in  a  stock  in  order  to  profit 

by  the  expected  rise  of  price,  and  holders  of  the  commodity  desire 


^  [Sentence  inserted  in  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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Iditional  advances  to  enable  them  to  continue  holding.  All  these 
asees  are  disposed  to  make  a  more  than  ordinary  use  of  their  credit, 
id  to  this  desire  it  is  not  denied  that  bankers  very  often  unduly 
Iminister,  Effects  of  the  same  kind  may  be  produced  by  any- 
ing  which,  exciting  more  than  usual  Hopes  of  profit,  gives  increased 
iskness  to  business :  for  example,  a  sudden  foreign  demand  for 
mmodities  on  a  large  scale,  or  the  ezpectatioa  of  it ;  such  as 
cnrred  on  the  opening  of  Spanish  America  to  English  trade,  and 
IS  occurred  on  various  occamons  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States, 
ich  occurrences  produce  a  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price  in  exportable 
tides,  and  gen^ate  speculations,  sometimes  of  a  reasonable,  and 
B  long  as  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  business  prefer  excitement 

safety)  frequently  of  an  irrational  or  immoderate  character.  In 
ch  cases  there  is  a  desire  in  the  mercantile  classes,  or  in  some 
irtion  of  them,  to  employ  their  credit,  in  a  more  than  usual 
'gree,  as  a  power  of  purchasing.  This  is  a  state  of  bnuness  which, 
ien  pushed  to  an  extreme  length,  brings  on  the  revulsion  caUed  a 
mmerciaL  crisis ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  such  periods  of 
eculataon  hardly  ever  pass  ofi  without  having  been  attended, 
■ring  some  part  of  their  progress,  by  a  con^derable  increase  of 
nk  notes. 

To  this,  however,  it  is  repUed  by  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fnllarton, 
at  the  increase  of  the  circnlation  aIwa)rB  follows  instead  of  pre- 
iing  the  rise  of  prices,  and  la  not  its  cause,  but  its  effect.    That 

the  first  place,  the  speculative  purchases  by  which  prices  are 
ised,  are  not  effected  by  bank  notee  but  by  cheques,  or  still  more 
mmonly  on  a  simple  book  credit :  and  secondly,  even  if  they  were 
ide  with  bank  notee  borrowed  for  that  express  purpose  from 
nkers,  the  notes,  after  being  used  (or  that  purpose,  would,  if  not 
iDted  for  current  transactions,  be  returned  into  deposit  by  the 
rsons  receiving  them.    In  this  I  fully  cxincur,  and  I  regard  it 

proved,  both  scientifically  and  historically,  that  during  the 
sending  period  of  speculation,  and  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to 
insactions  between  dealers,  the  issues  of  bank  notes  are  seldom 
tterially  increased,  nor  contribute  anything  to  the  speculative 
e  of  prices.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  can  no  longer  be 
irmed  when  speculation  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  reach  the  pro- 
cers.  Speculative  orders  given  by  merchants  to  manufacturers 
lace  them  to  extend  their  operations,  and  to  become  applicants  to 
nkers  for  increased  advances,  which,  if  made  in  notes,  are  not  paid 
ray  to  penons  who  return  them  into  deposit,  but  are  partially 
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expended  in  paying  wages,  and  pass  into  the  various  channels  of 
retail  trade,  where  they  become  directly  efiective  in  producing  a 
further  rise  of  prices.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  employment  of 
bank  notes  must  have  been  powerfully  operative  on  prices  at  the 
time  when  notes  of  one  and  two  pounds'  value  were  permitted  by 
law.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  prohibition  of  notes  below  five 
pounds  has  now  rendered  this  part  of  their  operation  comparatively 
insignificant  by  greatly  limiting  their  applicability  to  the  payment 
o^^.  ther;  is  another  fom  of  their  k^trumen^lity  which^me. 
into  play  in  the  latter  stages  of  speculation,  and  which  forms  the 
principal  argument  of  the  more  moderate  supporters  of  the  currency 
theory.  Though  advances  by  bankers  are  seldom  demanded  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  on  speculation,  they  are  largely  demanded  by 
unsuccessful  speculators  for  the  purpose  of  holding  on ;  and  the 
competition  of  these  speculators  for  a  share  of  the  loanable  capital 
makes  even  those  who  have  not  speculated  more  dependent  than 
before  on  bankers  for  the  advances  they  require.  Between  the 
ascending  period  of  speculation  and  the  revulsion,  there  is  an  interval 
extending  to  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  of  struggling  against  a 
fall.  The  tide  having  shown  signs  of  turning,  the  speculative  holders 
are  unwilling  to  sell  in  a  falling  market,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
require  funds  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  even  their  ordinary  engage- 
ments. It  is  this  stage  that  is  ordinarily  marked  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  bank-note  circulation.  That  such  an 
increase  does  usually  take  place  is  denied  by  no  ono.  And  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  increase  tends  to  prolong  the  duration 
of  the  speculations;  that  it  enables  the  speculative  prices  to  be 
kept  up  for  some  time  after  they  woidd  otherwise  have  coUapaed ; 
and  therefore  prolongs  and  iacreases  the  drain  of  the  precious  metals 
for  exportation,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  this  stage  in  the 
progress  of  a  conmiercial  crisis  :  the  continuance  of  which  drain  at 
last  endangering  the  power  of  the  banks  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
of  paying  their  notes  on  demand,  they  are  compelled  to  contract 
their  credit  more  suddenly  and  severely  than  would  have  been 
necessary  if  tiiey  had  been  prevented  from  propping  up  speculation 
by  increased  advances,  after  the  time  when  the  recoil  had  become 
inevitable. 

§  3.  To  prevent  this  retardation  of  the  recoil,  and  ultimate 
aggravation  of  its  severity,  is  the  object  of  the  scheme  for  regulating 
the  currency,  of  which  Lord  Overstone,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Colonel 
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ToireoB,  were  the  first  promulgators,  and  which  has,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  been  enacted  into  law.* 

According  to  the  scheme  in  its  original  parity,  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes  for  circulation  was  to  be  confined  to  one  body.  In 
the  form  adopted  by  Parliament,  all  existing  issuers  were  permitted 
to  retain  this  privilege,  but  none  were  to  be  hereafter  admitted  to  it, 
even  in  the  place  of  those  who  might  discontinue  their  issues  :  and, 
for  all  except  the  Bank  of  England,  a  maximum  of  issues  was  pre- 
scribed, on  a  scale  intentionally  low.  To  the  Bank  of  England  no 
maximum  was  fixed  for  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes,  but  only 
for  the  portion  issued  on  securities,  or,  in  other  words,  on  loan. 
These  were  never  to  exceed  a  certain  limit,  fixed  in  the  first  instance 
at  fourteen  millions.f  All  issues  beyond  that  amount  must  be  in 
exchange  for  bullion;  of  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to  purchase,  at  a 
trifle  below  the  Blint  valuation,  any  quantity  which  is  offered  to  it, 
giving  its  notes  in  exchange.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  any  issue  of 
notes  beyond  the  limit  of  fourteen  millions,  the  Bank  is  purely 
passive,  having  no  function  but  the  compulsory  one  of  giving 
its  notes  for  gold   at   31.   lis.  9(2.,   and  gold  for  its  notes  at 


*  [1867]  I  think  myself  juatified  in  affirming  that  the  mitigation  of  com- 
mercial rerrilrions  is  the  real,  and  only  serious,  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1844.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  its  supporters  insist  (especiaUy  since  1847)  on  its  supreme 
efficacy  in  '*  maintaining  the  oonvertibiHty  A  the  Muk  note."  But  I  must  be 
excused  for  not  attaohinff  any  serious  importance  to  this  one  among  its  alleged 
merits.  The  oonvertibihty  of.  the  Bank  note  was  maintained,  and  would  have 
continued  to  be  maintained,  at  whatever  cost,  under  the  old  system.  As  was 
well  said  by  Lord  Overstone  in  his  evidence,  the  Bank  can  always,  by  a 
sufficiently  violent  action  on  credit,  save  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  mercantile 
public  That  the  Act  of  1844  mitigates  the  violence  of  that  process,  is  a 
sufficient  claim  to  prefer  in  its  behalf.  Besides,  if  we  suppose  such  a  degree 
of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  as,  were  it  not  for  the  Act,  would 
endanger  the  continuance  or  convertibility,  the  same  (or  a  less)  degree  of  mis- 
management, practised  under  the  Act,  would  suffice  to  produce  a  suspension  of 
payments  by  the  Banking  Department;  an  event  which  the  compulsory 
separation  oi  the  two  departments  brings  much  nearer  to  possibility  than  it  was 
before,  and  which,  involving  as  it  would  the  probable  stoppage  of  every  private 
banking  establishment  in  London,  and  perhaps  sJso  the  non-payment  of  the 
dividei^  to  the  national  creditor,  would  be  a  far  greater  immediate  calamity 
than  a  brief  interruption  of  the  convertibility  of  the  note ;  insomuch  that,  to 
enable  the  Bank  to  resume  payment  of  its  deposits,  no  Qovemment  would 
hesitate  a  moment  to  suspend  payment  of  the  notes,  if  suspension  of  the  Act 
of  1844  proved  insufficient. 

t  A  conditional  increase  of  this  maximum  is  permitted,  but  only  when  by 
arrangement  with  any  country  bank  the  issues  of  that  bank  are  disoontinueo, 
and  ]^nk  of  England  notes  substituted ;  and  even  then  the  increase  is  limited 
to  two-thiids  of  the  amount  of  thd  country  notes  to  be  thereby  superseded. 
Under  this  provision  the  amount  of  notes  which  the  Bank  of  England  is  now 
[  1871]  at  liberty  to  issue  against  securities,  is  about  fifteen  millions. 
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3Z«  lis,  lO^d,,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

The  object  for  which  this  mechanism  is  intended  is  that  the 
bank-note  currency  may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the  exact  times,  and 
in  the  exact  degree,  in  which  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  vary. 
And  the  precious  metals  being  the  commodity  that  has  hitherto 
approached  nearest  to  that  invariabiUty,  in  all  the  circumstances 
influencing  value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being  adopted  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Act  of  1844  is  fully  made  out,  if  under  its  operation  the  issues 
conform  in  all  their  variations  of  quantity,  and  therefore,  as  is 
inferred,  of  value,  to  the  variations  which  would  take  place  in  a 
currency  wholly  metallic. 

^  Now,  all  reasonable  opponents  of  the  Act,  in  common  with  its 
supporters,  acknowledge  as  an  essential  requisite  of  any  substitute 
for  the  precious  metals,  that  it  should  conform  exactly  in  its  per- 
manent value  to  a  metallic  standard.  And  they  say,  that  so  long 
as  it  is  convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  It  does  and  must  so  con- 
form. But  when  the  value  of  a  metallic  or  of  any  other  currency  b 
spoken  of,  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered  ;  the  permanent  or 
average  value,  and  the  fluctuations.  It  is  to  the  permanent  value  of 
a  metallic  currency  that  the  value  of  a  paper  currency  ought  to 
conform.  But  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  be  required 
to  conform  to  the  fluctuations  too.  The  only  object  of  its 
conforming  at  all  is  steadiness  of  value ;  and  with  respect  to  fluctu- 
ations the  sole  thing  desirable  is  that  they  should  be  the  smallest 
possible.  Now  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency  are 
determined,  not  by  its  quantity,  whether  it  consist  of  gold  or  of 
paper,  but  by  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  credit.  To  dis- 
cover, therefore,  what  currency  will  conform  the  most  nearly  to  thf 
permanent  value  of  the  precious  metals,  we  must  find  under  what 
currency  the  variations  in  credit  are  least  frequent  and  least  extreme. 
Now,  whether  this  object  is  best  attained  by  a  metallic  currency 
(and  therefore  by  a  paper  currency  exactly  conforming  in  quantity 
to  it)  is  precisely  the  question  to  be  decided.  If  it  should  prove 
that  a  paper  currency  which  follows  all  the  fluctuations  in  quantiiv 
of  a  metallic,  leads  to  more  violent  revulsions,  of  credit  than  one 
which  is  not  held  to  this  rigid  conformity,  it  will  follow  that  the 
currency  which  agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  with  a  metallic 
currency  is  not  that  which  adheres  closest  to  its  value  ;  that  L- 

1  [Paragraph  inserted  in  4th  ed.  (1857).] 
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lay,  ite  penniinent  value,  with  which  alone  ^reement  is 
rable. 

A^ethei  this  is  really  the  case  or  not  we  will  now  inquire.  And 
,  let  us  consider  whether  the  Act  effects  the  practical  object 
fly  reUed  on  in  its  defence  by  the  more  sober  of  its  adTooates, 
.  of  arresting  speculative  eztenmons  of  credit  at  an  earher  period, 
I  a  leas  drain  of  gold,  and  consequently  by  a  milder  and  more 
lual  procesa.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  degree 
successful  in  this  object. 

'.  am  awaie  of  what  may  be  urged,  and  reasonably  uiged,  in 
Mition  to  this  opinion.  It  may  be  said,  tliat  when  the  time 
ree  at  which  the  banks  are  pressed  for  increased  advances  to 
>le  speculators  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  a  limitation  of  the 
i  of  notes  will  not  prevent  tiie  banks,  if  otberwise  willing,  from 
ing  these  advances ;  that  they  have  stUl  their  deposits  as  a 
ce  from  which  loans  may  be  made  beyond  the  point  which  is 
Jstent  with  prudence  as  bankera ;  and  that  even  if  they  refused 
0  so,  the  only  effect  would  be  that  the  deposits  themselves  would 
[rawn  out  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  depositors  ;  which  would 
list  as  much  an  addition  to  the  bank  notes  and  coin  in  the  hands 
he  public,  as  if  the  notes  themselves  were  increased.  This  is 
,  and  is  a  sufBcient  answer  to  those  who  think  that  the  advances 
anks  to  prop  up  failing  apeculatione  are  obiectionable  chiefly  as 
acrease  of  the  currency.  But  the  mode  in  which  they  are  really 
ctionable,  is  as  an  extension  of  credit.  ^  If,  instead  of  increasing 
r  discounts,  the  banks  allow  their  deposits  to  be  drawn  out,  there 
le  same  increase  of  currency  (for  a  short  time  at  least),  but  there 
at  an  increase  of  loans,  at  the  time  when  there  ought  to  be  a 
inutioiL  If  they  do  increase  their  discounts,  not  by  means  of 
IS,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  deposits  alone,  their  deposits 
perly  so  called)  are  definite  and  exhaustible,  while  notes  may  be 
eased  to  any  amount,  or,  after  being  returned,  may  be  reissued 
lOut  limit.  It  is  true  that  a  bank,  if  willing  to  add  indefinitely 
bs  liabilities,  has  the  power  of  making  its  nominal  deposits  as 

[The  pment  text  of  the  remaindeT  of  this  parkgnph  daUa  onljr  from 
)th  ed.  (IS6S).  The  original  mmplr  ran  :  "If,  imtead  of  lending  their 
I.  the  banks  allow  the  demand  of  their  ouitomerB  for  diapoaable  oajatal 
t  on  the  depoaiu,  there  U  the  same  increase  of  ooirency,  (foi  a  tbort  time 
ut,)  but  there  is  not  an  inorease  of  loans.  The  rate  uf  interest,  therefore, 
t  prevented  from  rinng  at  the  Erst  moment  when  the  diffioolties  oonaeqaent 
[cc«a  of  speculation  bwin  to  be  felt.  Speculative  hotders,"  &0.  No  ohanse 
made  in  this  before  186B,  einept  the  ineertion  of  the  words  "  On  the 
-ary  .  .  .  interest "  before  the  last  sentence  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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unlimited  a  fund  as  its  issues  could  be ;  it  has  only  to  make  its 
advances  in  a  book  credit,  which  is  creating  deposits  out  of  its 
own  liabilities,  the  money  for  which  it  has  made  itself  responsible 
becoming  a  deposit  in  its  hands,  to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques ; 
and  the  cheques  when  drawn  may  be  liquidated  (either  at  the  same 
bank  or  at  the  clearing  house)  without  the  aid  of  notes,  by  a  mere 
transfer  of  credit  from  one  account  to  another.  I  apprehend  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  way  that  undue  extensions  of  credit,  in  periods  of 
speculation,  are  commonly  made.  But  tiie  banks  are  not  likely  to 
persist  in  this  course  when  the  tide  begins  to  turn.  It  is  not  when 
their  deposits  have  already  begun  to  flow  out,  that  they  are  likely 
to  create  deposit  accounts  which  represent,  instead  of  funds  placed 
in  their  hands,  fresh  liabilities  of  their  own.  But  experience  proves 
that  extension  of  credit,  when  in  the  form  of  notes,  goes  on  long  after 
the  recoil  from  over-speculation  has  commenced.  When  this  mode 
of  resisting  the  revulsion  is  made  impossible,  and  deposits  and  book 
credits  are  left  as  the  only  sources  from  which  imdue  advances  can 
be  made,  the  rate  of-interest  is  not  so  often,  or  so  long,  prevented 
from  rising,  after  the  difficulties  consequent  on  excess  of  speculation 
begin  to  be  felt.  On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  which  the  banks  feel 
of  diminishing  their  advances  to  maintain  their  solvency,  when  thev 
And  their  deposits  flowing  out,  and  cannot  supply  the  vacant  place 
by  their  own  notes,  accelerates  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest.  SpcMnxla- 
tive  holders  are  therefore  obliged  to  submit  earlier  to  that  loss  by 
resale,  which  could  not  hav«  been  prevented  from  coming  on  them  at 
last :  the  recoil  of  prices  and  collapse  of  general  cre^t  take  place 
sooner. 

To  appreciate  the  efiects  which  this  acceleration  of  the  crisis 
has  in  mitigating  its  intensity,  let  us  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
nature  and  effects  of  that  leading  feature  in  the  period  just  pre- 
ceding the  collapse,  the  drain  of  gold.  A  rise  of  prices  produced  bv 
a  speculative  extension  of  credit,  even  when  bank  notes  have  not 
been  the  instrument,  is  not  the  less  effectual  (if  it  lasts  long  enough] 
in  turning  the  exchanges :  and  when  the  exchanges  have  turned 
from  this  cause,  they  can  only  be  turned  back,  and  the  drain  of  gold 
stopped,  either  by  a  fall  of  prices  or  by  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest 
A  fall  of  prices  will  stop  it  by  removing  the  cause  which  produced  it, 
and  by  rendering  goods  a  more  advantageous  remittance  than  gold, 
even  for  paying  debts  already  due.  A  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
and  consequent  fall  of  the  prices  of  securities,  will  accomplish  the 
purpose  still  more  rapidly,  by  inducing  foreigners,  instead  of  taking 
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away  the  gold  which  is  due  to  them,  to  leave  it  for  investment  within  |  %  \  B 

the  country,  and  even  send  gold  into  the  country  to  take  advantage  <      « ilg\ 

of  the  increased  rate  of  interest.  Of  this  last  mod^  of  stopping  a 
drain  of  gold,  the  year  1847  afforded  signal  examples.  But  imtil  one 
of  these  two  things  takes  place — until  either  prices  fall,  or  the  rate 
of  interest  rises — nothing  can  possibly  arrest,  or  even  moderate,  the 
efflux  of  gold.  Now,  neither  will  prices  fail  nor  interest  rise,  so  long 
as  the  unduly  expanded  credit  is  upheld  by  the  continued  advances  of 
bankers.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a  drain  of  gold  has  set  in,  even 
if  bank  notes  have  not  increased  in  quantity,  it  is  upon  them  that 
the  contraction  first  falls,  the  gold  wanted  for  exportation  being 
always  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  for  its  notes. 
But  under  the  system  which  preceded  1844,  the  Bank  of  England, 
being  subjected,  in  common  with  other  banks,  to  the  importunities 
for  fresh  advances  which  are  characteristic  of  such  a  time,  could,  and 
often  did,  immediately  re-issue  the  notes  which  had  been  returned 
to  it  in  exchange  for  bullion.  It  is  a  great  error,  certainly,  to  suppose 
that  the  mischief  of  this  re-issue  chiefly  consisted  in  preventing  a 
contraction  of  the  currency.  It  was,  however,  quite  as  mischievous 
as  it  has  ever  been  supposed  to  be.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  the  efflux  . 
of  gold  could  not  cease,  since  neither  would  prices  fall  nor  interest 
rise  while  these  advances  continued.  Prices,  having  risen  without 
any  increase  of  bank  notes,  could  well  have  fallen  without  a  diminu- 
tion of  them ;  but  having  risen  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of 
credit,  they  could  not  fall  without  a  contraction  of  it.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  banks  persevered 
in  this  course,  so  long  gold  continued  to  flow  out,  until  so  little  was 
left  that  the  Bank  of  England,  being  in  danger  of  suspension  of 
payments,  was  compelled  at  last  to  contract  its  discounts  so  greatly 
and  suddenly  as  to  produce  a  much  more  extreme  variation  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  inflict  much  greater  loss  and  distress  on  individuals, 
and  destroy  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  ordinary  credit  of  the 
country,  than  any  real  necessity  required. 

I  acknowledge  (and  the  experience  of  1847  has  proved  to  those 
who  overlooked  it  before)  that  the  mischief  now  described  may  be 
wrought,  and  in  large  measure,  by  the  Bank  of  England,  through  its 
deposits  alone.  It  may  continue  or  even  increase  its  discounts  and 
advances,  when  it  ought  to  contract  them ;  with  the  ultimate  effect 
of  making  the  contraction  much  more  severe  and  sudden  than 
necessary.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  banks  which  commit 
this  error  with  their  deposits,  would  commit  it  still  more  if  they  were 
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at  liberty  to  make  increased  loans  ^ith  their  issues  as  well  as  their 
deposits.  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  the  being  restricted  from 
increasing  their  issues,  is  a  real  impediment  to  their  making  those 
advances  which  arrest  the  tide  at  its  turn,  and  make  it  rash  like  a 
torrent  afterwards  ^ :  and  when  the  Act  is  blamed  for  interposing 
obstacles  at  a  time  when  not  obstacles  but  facilities  are  needed,  it 
must  in  justice  receive  credit  for  interposing  them  when  they  are 
an  acknowledged  benefit.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  new  system  is  a  real  improvement  upon 
the  old. 

§  4.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
these  advantages,  whatever  value  may  be  put  on  them,  are  pur- 
chased by  still  greater  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  extension  of  credit  by  bankers,  tiiough 
most  hurtful  when,  credit  being  already  in  an  infiat<ed  state,  it  can 
only  serve  to  retard  and  aggravate  the  collapse,  is  most  salutary 
when  the  collapse  has  come,  and  when  credit  instead  of  being  in 
excess  is  in  distressing  deficiency,  and  increased  advances  by  bankeis, 
instead  of  being  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  amoimt  of  floating 
credit,  serve  to  replace  a  mass  of  other  credit  which  has  been  suddenly 
destroyed.  Antecedently  to  1844,  if  the  Bank  of  England  occa- 
sionally aggravated  the  severity  of  a  commercial  revulsion  by 
rendering  the  collapse  of  credit  more  tardy  and  hence  more  violent 
than  necessary,  it  in  return  rendered  invaluable  services  during  the 
revulsion  itseU,  by  coming  forward  with  advances  to  support  solvent 
firms,  at  a  time  when  all  other  paper  and  almost  all  mercantile  credit 

1  [From  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  disappeared  the  following  lines  and  the  acoom- 
panying  footnote,  which  had  remained  since  1848 : 

**  If  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  of  1844  were  no  obstacle  to  the  ad-^miioes  d 
banks  in  the  interval  preceding  thercrisis,  why  were  they  found  an  insuperabk 
obstacle  during  the  crisis  ?  an  obstacle  which  nothixig  less  could  oveiconK 
than  a  suspension  of  the  law,  through  the  assumption  by  the  Government  (A  ■ 
temporary  dictatorship  ?    Evidently  they  were  an  obstacle." 

FooinoU, — '*  It  would  not  be  to  the  purpose  to  say,  by  way  of  objeotion,  thAt 
the  obstacle  may  be  evaded  by  granting  the  increased  advance  in  lx>ok  crediu, 
to  be  drawn  against  by  cheques,  without  the  aid  of  bank  notes.  This  is  indeed 
possible,  as  Mr.  Fullarton  has  remarked*  and  as  I  have  myself  said  in  a  former 
chapter.  But  this  substitute  for  bank  note  currency  certunly  has  not  yet  been 
organised ;  and  the  law  having  clearly  manifested  its  intention  that,  in  the  cft?e 
supposed,  increased  credits  should  not  be  granted,  it  is  yet  a  problem  whetber 
^e  law  would  not  reach  what  might  be  regarded  as  an  evasion  of  its  pn>hibi- 
tions,  or  whether  deference  to  the  law  would  not  produce  (as  it  has  hit-herti 
done),  on  the  part  of  banking  establishments,  conformity  to  its  Bpirit  aoii 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  its  mere  lettw."] 
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had  become  comparatively  valueless.  This  service  was  eminently 
conspicuous  in  the  crisis  of  1825-6,  the  severest  probably  ever 
experienced  ;^  during  which  the  Bank  increased  what  is  called  its 
circulation  by'^many  miUions,  in  advances  to  those  mercantile  firms 
of  whose  ultimate  solvency  it  felt  no  doubt ;  advances  which  if  it 
had  been  obliged  to  withhold,  the  severity  of  the  crisis  would  have 
been  still  greater  than  it  was.  If  the  Bank,  it  is  justly  remarked  by 
Mr.  Fullarton,*  complies  with  such  applications,  *'  it  must  comply 
with  them  by  an  issue  of  notes,  for  notes  constitute  the  only  instru- 
mentality tturough  which  the  Bank  is  in  the  practice  of  lending  its 
credit.  But  those  notes  are  not  intended  to  circulate,  nor  do  they 
circtdate.  There  is  no  more  demand  for  circulation  than  there  was 
before.  On  the  contrary,  the  rapid  decline  of  prices  which  the  case 
in  supposition  presumes,  would  necessarily  contract  the  demand  for 
circulation.  The  notes  would  either  be  returned  to  the  Bank  of 
England  as  fast  as  they  were  issued,  in  the  shape  of  deposits,  or 
would  be  locked  up  in  the  drawers  of  the  private  London  bankers, 
or  distributed  by  them  to  their  correspondents  in  the  country,  or 
intercepted  by  other  capitalists,  who,  during  the  fervour  of  the 
previous  excitement,  had  contracted  liabilities  which  they  might 
be  imperfectly  prepared  on  the  sudden  to  encounter.  In  such 
emergencies,  every  man  connected  with  business,  who  has  been 
trading  on  other  means  than  his  own,  is  placed  on  the  defensive,  and 
his  whole  object  is  to  make  himself  as  strong  as  possible,  an  object 
which  cannot  be  more  efEectually  answered  than  by  keeping  by  him 
as  large  a  reserve  as  possible  in  paper  which  the  law  has  made  a  legal 
tender.  The  notes  themselves  never  find  their  way  into  the  pro- 
duce market ;  and  if  they  at  all  contribute  to  retard  "  (or,  as  I 
should  rather  say,  to  moderate)  ''  the  fall  of  prices,  it  is  not  by 
promoting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  effective  demand  for  com- 
modities, not  by  enabling  consumers  1;o  buy  more  largely  for  con- 
sumption, and  so  giving  briskness  to  commerce,  but  by  a  process 
exactly  the  reverse,  by  enabling  the  holders  of  commodities  to  hold 
on,  by  obstructing  traffic  and  repressing  consumption." 

The  opportune  relief  thus  afforded  to  credit,  during  the  excessive 
contraction  which  succeeds  to  an  undue  expansion,  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  new  system  ;  for  an  extraordinary  contraction 
of  credit,  and  fall  of  prices,  inevitably  draw  gold  into  the  coimtry, 
and  the  principle  of  the  system  is  that  the  bank-note  currency  shall 
be  permitted,  and  even  compelled,  to  enlarge  itself,  in  all  cases  in 

♦  P.  106. 
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which  a  metallic  currency  would  do  the  same.  But,  what  the 
principle  of  the  law  would  encourage,  its  proviBions  in  this  instance 
preclude,  by  qpt  suffering  the  increased  issues  to  take  place  until 
the  gold  has  actually  arrived  :  which  is  never  until  the  worst  part 
of  the  crisis  has  passed,  and  almost  all  the  losses  and  failures  attend- 
ant on  it  are  consummated.  The  machinery  of  the  system  withholds, 
until  for  many  purposes  it  comes  too  late,  the  very  medicine  which 
the  theory  of  the  system  prescribes  as  the  appropriate  remedy.^ 

This  function  of  banks  in  filling  up  the  gap  made  in  mercantile 
credit  by  the  consequences  of  undue  speculation  and  its  revUsion,  is 
so  entirely  indispensable,  that  if  the  Act  of  1844  continues  unrepealed, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  foreseeing  that  its  provisions  must  be 
suspended,  as  they  were  in  1847,  in  every  period  of  great  commercial 
difficulty,  as  soon  as  the  crisis  has  really  and  completely  set  in^f 
Were  this  all,  there  would  be  no  absolute  inconsistency  in  maintain- 
ing the  restriction  as  a  means  of  preventing  a  crisis,  and  relaxing  it 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  one.  But  there  is  another  objection, 
of  a  still  more  radical  and  comprehensive  character,  to  the  new 
system. 

Professing,  in  theory,  to  require  that  a  paper  currency  shall  vary 
in  its  amount  in  exact  conformity  to  the  variations  of  a  metaUic 
currency,  it  provides,  in  fact,  that  in  every  case  of  an  efflux  of  gold, 
a  corresponding  diminution  shall  take  place  in  the  quantity  of  bank 
notes ;  in  other  words,  that  every  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
shall  be  virtually  drawn  from  the  circulation ;  it  being  assumed 
that  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  currency  were  wholly  metallic. 
This  theory,  and  these  practical  arrangements,  are  adapted  to  the 
case  in  which  the  drain  of  gold  originates  in  a  rise  of  prices  produced 
by  an  undue  expansion  of  currency  or  credit ;  but  they  are  adapted 
to  no  case  beside. 

When  the  efflux  of  gold  is  the  last  stage  of  a  series  of  effects 
arising  from  an  increase  of  the  currency,  or  from  an  expansion  of 
credit  tantamount  in  its  effect  on  prices  to  an  increase  of  currency. 

*  [1857]  True,  the  Bank  is  not  precluded  from  making  increased  advances 
from  its  deposits,  which  are  likely  to  be  of  unusually  large  amoonty  ainoe.  At 
these  periods,  every  one  leaves  his  money  in  deposit  in  order  to  have  it  witiiiQ 
oalL  But,  that  the  deposits  are  not  always  sufficient  was  conclusively  proved 
in  1847,  when  the  Baim  stretched  to  the  very  utmost  the  means  of  relievin| 
commerce  which  its  deposits  afforded,  without  allaying  the  panic,  which  how> 
ever  ceased  at  once  when  the  Government  decided  on  suspending  the  Aot. 

t  [1862]  This  prediction  was  verified  on  the  very  next  occurrenoe  of  a 
commercial  crisifl,  in  1857 ;  when  Government  were  again  under  the  necesBity 
of  suspending,  on  their  own  responsibility,  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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I  in  that  case  a  fail  aasumption  that  in  a  purely  metallic  Bystem 
gold  exported  would  be  drawn  from  the  cunency  itself ;  because 
1  a  drain,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited,  will  neceasarily  continue 
ing  as  currency  and  credit  are  undiminished.  But  an  exportation 
he  precious  metals  often  arises  from  no  causes  aSeoting  currency 
redit,  but  simply  from  an  unusual  extension  of  foreign  pajrmenta, 
ing  either  from  the  state  of  the  markets  for  commodities,  or 
a  some  circumstance  not  commercial.  In  this  class  of  causes,  four, 
Kiwerful  operation,  are  included,  of  each  of  which  the  last  fifty 
rs  of  English  history  adord  repeated  iDstsaces.  The  first  is 
i  of  an  extraordinary  foreign  expenditure  by  govenunent,  eitiier 
tical  or  military ;  as  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  as  long  as  it 
ed,  during  the  Crimean  war.  The  second  is  the  case  of  a  large 
ortation  of  capital  for  foreign  investment ;  such  as  the  loans  and 
ing  operations  which  partly  contributed  to  the  crisis  of  1825,  and 
American  speculations  which  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
IS  of  1839.  The  third  is  a  failure  of  crops  in  the  countries  which 
ply  the  raw  material  of  important  manufactures ;  such  as  the 
on  failure  in  America,  which  compelled  England,  in  1847,  to 
ir  unusual  liabiUties  for  the  purchase  of  that  commodity  at  an 
anced  price.  The  fourth  is  a  bad  harvest,  and  a  great  consequent 
ortation  of  food;  of  which  the  years  1846  and  1847  presented 
izample  sorpasaing  all  antecedent  experience. 
[n  none  of  these  cases,  if  the  currency  were  metaUic,  woi^ 
gold  or  silver  exported  for  the  purposes  in  question  be  necessarily, 
iven  probably,  drawn  wholly '  from  the  circulation.  It  would 
Irawn  from  the  hoards,  which  under  a  metallic  currency  always 
t  to  a  very  large  amount ;  in  uncivilised  countries,  in  the  hands 
Jl  who  can  sfiord  it ;  in  civilized  countries  chiefly  in  the  form 
lanlcers'  reserves.  Hr.  Tooke,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Ihe  Ourreney 
tcij)U,  bears  testimony  to  this  fact ;  but  it  is  to  Ui.  Follarton 
;  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  clearest  and  moat  satisfactory 
idstion  of  it.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  this  part  of  the  theory 
unency  has  been  set  forth  by  any  other  writer  with  anything 
the  same  degree  of  completeness,  I  shall  quote  somewhat  largely 
a  this  able  production. 

"  No  person  who  has  ever  resided  in  an  Asiatic  country,  where 
rding  is  carried  on  to  a  fai  larger  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
ting  stock  of  wealth,  and  where  the  practice  has  become  much 
■e  deeply  engrafted  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  by  traditionary 
)  ["  Whdly  "  inserted  in  itii  ed.  (18S7).] 
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apprehensioiiB  of  inBecurity  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  saie  and 
lemunerative  investments,  tlian  in  any  European  commimity — ^no 
peison  who  has  had  peisonal  experience  of  this  state  of  society,  can 
be  at  a  loss  to  recollect  innumerable  instances  of  large  metallic 
treasures  extracted  in  times  of  pecuniary  difficulty  from  the  coffers 
of  individuals  by  the  temptation  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
brought  in  aid  of  the  public  necessities,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  facility  with  which  those  treasures  have  been  absorbed  again, 
when  the  inducements  which  had  drawn  them  into  light  were  no 
longer  in  operation.  In  countries  more  advanced  in  civilization 
and  wealth  than  the  Asiatic  principalities,  and  where  no  man  is  in 
fear  of  attracting  the  cupidity  of  power  by  an  external  display  of 
riches,  but  where  the  interchange  of  commodities  is  still  almost 
universally  conducted  through  the  medium  of  a  metallic  circulation, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  commercial  countries  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  motives  for  amassing  the  precious  metals  may  be 
less  powerful  than  in  the  majority  of  Asiatic  principalities ;  but  the 
ability  to  accumulate  being  more  widely  extended,  the  absolate 
quantity  amassed  will  be  found  probably  to  bear  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  to  the  population.*  In  those  states  which  lie 
exposed  to  hostile  invasion,  or  whose  social  condition  is  unsettled 
and  menacing,  the  motive  indeed  must  still  be  very  strong ;  and  in 
a  nation  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal 
without  any  considerable  aid  from  any  of  the  banking  substitutes  for 
money,  the  reserves  of  gold  and  silver  indispensably  required  to 
secure  the  regularity  of  payments,  must  of  themselves  engross  a 
share  of  the  circulating  coin  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate. 
'*  In  this  coimtry,  where  the  banking  system  has  been  carried  to 
an  extent  and  perfection  unknown  iq  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  coiq,  except  for 
retail  dealings  and  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce,  the  incentives 
to  private  hoarding  exist  no  longer,  and  the  hoards  have  all  beeo 
transferred  to  the  banks,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  But  in  France,  where  the  bank-note  circulation  is  still 
comparatively  limited,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
existence  I  find  now  currently  estimated,  on  what  are  described  as 

*  It  iB  known,  from  unquestionable  faots,  that  the  hoards  of  money  «t  all 
times  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  French  peasantry,  often  from  a  remote  date« 
surpass  any  amount  which  could  have  been  imagined  possible ;  and  even  is 
so  poor  a  country  as  Ireland,  it  has  of  late  been  ascertcdned  that  the  RmaH 
farmers  sometimes  possess  hoards  quite  disproportioned  to  their  visible  means 
of  subsistence. 
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\test  anthoritieB,  at  the  enonnous  sum  of  120  millionB  atetling ; 
B  the  estimate  at  all  at  variance  with  the  reasonable  probabilities 
e  case.  Of  this  vast  treaaute  there  is  every  reason  to  presume 
a  very  large  proportion,  probably  by  much  the  greater  part, 
Borbed  in  the  hoards.  If  you  present  for  payment  a  bill  for  a 
land  franca  to  a  French  banker,  he  brings  yon  the  silyer  in  a 
d  bag  from  Hb  strong  room.  And  not  the  banker  only,  but 
r  merchant  and  trader,  according  to  his  means,  ia  under  the 
eity  of  keeping  by  liim  a  stock  of  cash  sufficient  not  only  for 
rdinary  diBbuisementB,  but  to  meet  any  unexpected  demands, 
the  quantity  of  specie  accumulated  in  these  innumerable 
ts,  not  in  France  only,  but  all  over  the  Continent,  where  banking 
nitiona  are  still  either  entirely  wanting  or  very  imperfectly 
lized,  is  not  merely  immense  in  itself,  but  admits  of  being 
ly  drawn  upon,  and  transferred  even  in  vast  masaes  from  one 
try  to  another,  with  very  little,  if  any,  efiect  on  prices,  or  oUiei 
rial  derangements,  we  have  had  Bome  remarkable  pioofe ; " 
ig  others,  "  the  signal  success  which  attended  the  simultaneous 
:a  of  some  of  the  prindpal  European  powers  (Bnasia,  Auahia, 
da,  Sweden,  and  Denmark)  to  replenish  their  treasuries,  and 
place  with  coin  a  considerable  portioD  of  the  depreciated  paper 
h  the  necessities  of  the  war  had  forced  upon  them,  and  this  at 
'ery  time  when  the  available  stock  of  the  precious  metals  over 
rorld  had  been  reduced  by  the  exertions  of  England  to  recover 
metallic  currency.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  t^ese 
lined  operations  were  oa  a  scale  of  very  eztraordinaiy  magnitude, 
they  were  accomplished  without  any  sensble  injury  to  com- 
e  or  public  prosperity,  or  any  other  efiect  than  some  temporary 
igement  of  the  exchanges,  and  that  the  private  hoards  of 
ure  accumidated  throughout  Europe  during  the  war  must  have 
the  principal  source  from  which  all  this  gold  and  silver  was 
;ted.  And  no  person,  I  think,  can  fairly  contemplate  the 
BUperflux  of  metallic  wealth  thus  proved  to  be  at  all  times  in 
ence,  and,  though  in  a  dormant  and  inert  state,  always  ready 
ring  into  activity  on  the  first  indieation  of  a  sufBciently  intense 
ind,  without  feeling  thems^ves  compelled  to  admit  the  possi- 
'  of  the  mines  being  even  shut  up  for  years  together,  and  the 
iictdon  of  the  metals  altogether  suspended,  while  there  might 
arcely  a  perceptible  alteration  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
L"* 

*  Stgviation  of  Cwreneia,  pp.  71-4. 
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Applying  this  to  the  currency  doctrine  and  its  advocates,  "  one 
might  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Fullarton,*  "  that  they  supposed  the  gold 
which  is  drained  off  for  exportation  from  a  country  using  a  currency 
exclusively  metallic,  to  be  collected  by  driblets  at  the  fairs  and 
markets,  or  from  the  tills  of  the  grocers  and  mercers.  They  never 
even  allude  to  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  great  hoard  of  the 
metals,  though  upon  the  action  of  the  hoards  depends  the  whole 
economy  of  international  payments  between  specie-circulating 
communities,  while  any  operation  of  the  money  collected  in  hoards 
upon  prices  must,  even  according  to  the  currency  hypothesis,  be 
wholly  impossible.  We  know  from  experience  what  enormous 
payments  in  gold  and  silver  specie-circulating  countries  are  capable, 
at  times,  of  making,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  their  intem&I 
prosperity  ;  and  whence  is  it  supposed  that  these  payments  come, 
but  from  their  hoards  ?  Let  us  think  how  the  money  market  of  a 
country  transacting  all  its  exchanges  through  the  meditun  of  the 
precious  metals  only,  would  be  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  necessity 
of  making  a  foreign  payment  of  several  millions.  Of  couise  the 
necessity  could  only  be  satisfied  by  a  transmission  of  capital ;  and 
would  not  the  competition  for  the  possession  of  capital  for  trans- 
mission which  the  occasion  would  call  forth,  necessarily  raise  the 
market  rate  of  interest  ?  If  the  payment  was  to  be  made  by  the 
government,  would  not  the  government,  in  all  probability,  have  to 
open  a  new  loan  on  terms  more  than  usually  favourable  to  the 
lender  ?  "  If  made  by  merchants,  would  it  not  be  drawn  miiier 
from  the  deposits  in  banks,  or  from  the  reserves  which  merchants 
keep  by  them  in  default  of  banks,  or  would  it  not  oblige  them  to 
obtain  the  necessary  amoimt  of  specie  by  going  into  the  money 
market  as  borrowers  ?  "  And  would  not  all  this  inevitably  act  upon 
the  hoards,  and  draw  forth  into  activity  a  portion  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  the  money-dealers  had  been  accumulating,  and  some  oi 
them  with  the  express  view  of  watching  such  opportunities  for 
turning  their  treasures  to  advantage  ?  .  .  . 

*'  To  come  to  the  present  time  [184i],  the  balance  of  payments 
with  nearly  all  Europe  has  for  about  four  years  past  been  in  favour 
of  this  coimtry,  and  gold  has  been  pooring  in  till  the  influx  amounts 
to  the  ujiheard-of  sum  of  about  fourteen  millions  sterling.  Yet,  in 
all  this  time,  has  any  one  heard  a  complaint  of  any  serious  suffenci^ 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  Continent  ?    Have  prices  thesre  been 

*  ReffuJUUion  of  Currencita,  pp.  139-42. 
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Uy  depressed  beyond  their  range  in  this  country  ?  Have 
»  fallen,  or  have  merchants  been  extensively  ruined  by  the 
ersal  depreciation  of  their  stock  ?  There  has  occurred  nothing 
le  kind.  The  tenor  of  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  has  been 
yvhere  even  and  tranquil ;  and  in  France  more  particularly, 
mproving  revenue  and  extended  commerce  bear  testimony  to 
xintinued  progress  of  internal  prosperity.  It  may  be  doubted, 
ed,  if  this  great  efflux  of  gold  has  withdrawn,  from  that  portion 
le  metallic  wealth  of  the  nation  which  really  circulates,  a  single 
)leon.  And  it  has  been  equally  obvious,  from  the  undisturbed 
>  of  credit,  that  not  only  has  the  supply  of  specie  indispensable 
^e  conduct  of  business  in  the  retail  market  been  all  the  while 
terrupted,  but  that  the  hoards  have  continued  to  furnish  every 
ity  requisite  for  the  regularity  of  mercantile  payments.  It  is 
le  very  essence  of  the  metallic  system,  that  the  hoards,  in  all 
9  of  probable  occurrence,  should  be  equal  to  both  objects ;  that 
should,  in  the  first  place,  supply  the  bullion  demanded  for 
>rtation,  and  in  the  next  place,  should  keep  up  the  home  cirou- 
m  to  it«  legitimate  complement.  Every  man  trading  under  that 
em,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  business,  may  have  frequent 
sion  to  remit  large  sums  in  specie  to  foreign  countries,  must 
sr  keep  by  him  a  sufficient  treasure  of  his  own  or  must  have 
means  of  borrowing  enough  from  his  neighbours,  not  only  to 
:e  up  when  wuited  the  amount  of  his  remittances,  but  to  enable 
,  moreover,  to  cany  on  his  oidinary  transactions  at  home 
tout  interruption." 

[n  a  country  in  which  credit  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent 
1  England,  one  great  reserve,  in  a  single  establishment,  the  Bank 
Sngluid,  supplies  the  place,  as  far  as  the  precious  metals  are 
wmed,  of  the  multitudinoufi  reserves  of  other  countries.  The 
iretical  principle,  therefore,  of  the  currency  doctrine  would 
lire,  that  all  those  drains  of  the  metal  which,  if  the  currency 
i  purely  metallic,  would  be  taken  from  the  hoards,  should  be 
wed  to  operate  freely  upon  the  reserve  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
England,  without  any  attempt  to  stop  it  either  by  a  diminution 
he  currency  or  by  a  contraction  of  credit.  Nor  to  this  would 
«  bo  any  well-grounded  objection,  unleas  the  drain  were  bo  great 
o  threaten  the  exhaustion  of  the  reserve,  and  a  consequent 
ipage  of  payments ;  a  danger  against  which  it  is  possible  to  take 
juate  precautions,  because  in  the  cases  which  we  are  conrndering, 
drain  ia  for  foreign  payments  of  definite  amount,  and  stops  of 
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itself  as  soon  as  these  are  efiected.  And  in  all  systems  it  is  admitted 
that  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  Bank  should  exceed  the  utmost 
amount  to  which  experience  warrants  the  belief  that  such  a  drain 
may  extend ;  which  extreme  limit  Mr.  Fullarton  afiirms  to  be  seven 
millions,  but  Mr.  Tooke  recommends  an  average  reserve  of  ten,  and 
in  his  last  publication,  of  twelve  miUions.  ^  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  habitual  reserve,  which  would  never  be  employed  in 
discounts,  but  kept  to  be  paid  out  exclusively  in  exchajige  for 
cheques  or  bank  notes,  would  be  sufficient  for  a  crisis  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  which  therefore  would  pass  off  vdthout  having  its  difficulties 
increased  by  a  contraction  either  of  credit  or  of  the  circulation. 
But  this,  the  most  advantageous  denouement  that  the  case  admits  of, 
and  not  only  consistent  witii  but  required  by  the  professed  principle 
of  the  system,  the  panegyrists  of  the  system  claim  for  it  as  a  great 
merit  that  it  prevents.  They  boast,  that  on  the  first  appearance 
of  a  drain  for  exportation — ^whatever  may  be  its  cause,  and  whether, 
under  a  metallic  currency,  it  would  involve  a  contraction  of  credit 
or  not — the  Bank  is  at  once  obliged  to  curtail  its  advances.  And 
this,  be  it  remembered,  when  there  has  been  no  speculative  rise 
of  prices  which  it  is  indispensable  to  correct,  no  unusual  extension 
of  credit  requiring  contraction  ;  but  the  demand  for  gold  is  solely 
occasioned  by  foreign  payments  on  account  of  government,  or  large 
com  importations  consequent  on  a  bad  harvest. 

^Even  supposing  that  the  reserve  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
foreign  payments,  and  that  the  means  wherewith  to  make  them  have 
to  be  taken  from  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest ;  in  such  circumstances  some 
pressure  on  the  money  market  is  unavoidable,  but  that  pressure  is 
much  increased  in  severity  by  the  separation  of  the  Banking  from 
the  Issue  Department.  The  case  is  generally  stated  as  if  the  Act  only 
operated  in  one  way,  namely,  by  preventing  the  Bank,  when  it  has 

1  [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  replaced  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  the  foDowing 
passage  of  the  original  text : 

**  The  machinery,  however,  of  the  new  system  insists  upon  bringing  about 
by  force,  what  its  principle  not  only  does  not  require,  but  positively  condemns. 
Every  drain  for  exportation,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  and  whether  under  * 
metallic  currency  it  would  affect  the  circulation  or  not,  is  now  compnlaoxily 
drawn  from  that  source  alone.  The  bank-note  circulation,  and  the  diaoounU 
or  other  advances  of  the  Bank,  must  be  diminished  by  an  amount  equal  to  that 
of  the  metal  exported,  though  it  be  to  the  full  extent  of  seven  or  ten  mllfioDs. 
And  this,  be  it  remembered,"  &c.] 

'  [From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  section  the  text  was  largely  rewritten 
in  the  4th  ed.  (1867),  and  the  note  added  in  the  6th  (1862).] 
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parted  with  (say)  three  znillionfl  of  bullion  in  exchange  for  three 
millions  of  its  notes,  from  again  lending*  those  notes»  in  discounts  or 
other  advances.  But  the  Act  really  does  much  more  than  thi& 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  operation  of  a  drain  is  always  on  the 
Banking  Department.  The  bank  deposits  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
unemployed  and  disposable  capital  of  the  country;  and  capital 
wanted  for  foreign  payments  is  almost  always  obtained  mainly  by 
drawing  out  deposits.  Supposing  three  millions  to  be  the  amount 
wanted,  three  millions  of  notes  are  drawn  from  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment (either  directly  or  through  the  private  bankers,  who  keep  the 
bulk  of  their  reserves  with  the  Bank  of  England),  and  the  three 
millions  of  notes,  thus  obtained,  are  presented  at  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment, and  exchanged  against  gold  for  exportation.  Thus  a  drain 
upon  the  country  at  large  of  only  three  millions  is  a  drain  upon  the 
Bank  virtually  of  six  millions.  The  deposits  have  lost  three  millions^ 
and  the  reserve  of  the  Issue  Department  has  lost  an  equal  amount* 
As  the  two  departments,  so  long  as  the  Act  remains  in  operation, 
cannot  even  in  the  utmost  extremity  help  one  another,  each  must 
take  its  separate  precautions  for  its  own  safety.  Whatever  measures, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  would  have  been  required  under 
the  old  system  by  a  drain  of  six  millions,  are  now  rendered  necessary 
by  a  drain  only  of  three.  The  Issue  Department  protects  itself 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act,  by  not  re-issuing  the  three 
millions  of  notes  which  have  been  return^  to  it.  But  the  Banking 
Department  must  take  measures  to  replenish  its  reserve,  which  haa 
been  reduced  by  three  millions.  Its  liabilities  having  also  decreased 
three  millions,  by  the  loss  of  that  amount  of  deposits,  the  reserve, 
on  the  ordinary  banking  principle  of  a  third  of  the  liabilities,  will 
bear  a  reduction  of  one  million.  But  the  other  two  millions  it  must 
procure  by  letting  that  amount  of  advances  run  out,  and  not  renewing 
them.  Not  only  must  it  raise  its  rate  of  interest,  but  it  must  effect, 
by  whatever  means,  a  diminution  of  two  millions  in  the  total  amount 
of  its  discounts :  or  it  must  sell  securities  to  an  equal  amount. 
This  violent  action  on  the  money  market  for  the  purpose  of  reple- 
nishing the  Banking  reserve,  is  wholly  occasioned  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  If  the  restrictions  of  that  Act  did  not  exist,  the  Bank,  instead 
of  contracting  its  discounts,  would  simply  transfer  two  millions, 
cither  in  gold  or  in  notes,  from  the  Issue  to  the  Banking  Department ; 
not  in  order  to  lend  them  to  the  public,  but  to  secure  the  solvency  of 
the  Banking  Department  in  the  event  of  further  unexpected  demands 
by  the  depositorai    And  unless  the  drain  continued,  and  reached 
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so  great  an  amount  as  to  seem  likely  to  exceed  the  whole  of  the  gold 
in  the  reserves  of  both  departments,  the  Bank  would  be  under  no 
necessity,  while  the  pressure  lasted,  of  withholding  from  commerce 
its  accustomed  amount  of  accommodation,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
corresponding  to  the  increased  demand.* 

I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  that  by  allowing  drains  of  this  character 
to  operate  freely  upon  the  Bank  reserve  until  they  cease  of  them- 
selves, a  contraction  of  the  currency  and  of  credit  would  not  be  pre- 
vented, but  only  postponed ;  since  if  a  limitation  of  issues  were  not 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  drain  in  its  commence- 
ment, the  same  or  a  still  greater  limitation  must  take  place  after- 
wards, in  order,  by  acting  on  prices,  to  bring  back  this  large  quantity 
of  gold,  for  the  indispensable  purpose  of  replenishing  the  Bank 
reserve.  But  in  this  argument  several  things  are  overlooked.  In 
the  first  place,  the  gold  might  be  brought  back,  not  by  a  fall  of  prices, 
but  by  the  much  more  rapid  and  convenient  medium  of  a  rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  involving  no  fall  of  any  prices  except  the  price  of 
securities.  Either  English  securities  would  be  bought  on  account  of 
foreigners,  or  foreign  securities  held  in  England  would  be  sent 
abroad  for  sale,  both  which  operations  took  place  largely  durii^  the 
mercantile  difficulties  of  1847,  and  not  only  checked  the  efflux  of 
gold,  but  turned  the  tide  and  brought  the  metal  back.  It  waa  not, 
therefore,  brought  back  by  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  though 

*  [1862]  This,  whioh  I  have  called  '*  the  double  action  of  drainB,**  has  been 
Btrangely  nndentood  as  if  I  had  asserted  that  the  Bank  is  compelled  to  part 
with  six  millions*  worth  of  property  by  a  drain  of  three  nullions.  Soch 
an  assertion  would  be  too  absurd  to  require  any  refntaUon.  Draizis  have  a 
double  action,  not  upon  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  Bank  itself,  but  upon  the 
measures  it  is  forced  to  take  in  order  to  stop  the  drain.  Though  the  Bank 
itself  is  no  poorer,  its  two  reserves,  the  reserve  in  the  banking  department  aod 
the  reserve  in  the  issue  department,  have  each  been  reduced  three  millions  by  t 
drain  of  only  three.  And  as  the  separation  of  the  departments  renders  it 
necessary  that  each  of  them  separately  should  be  kept  as  strong  as  ^e  two 
together  need  be  if  they  could  help  one  another,  the  Bank's  action  on  the 
money  market  must  be  as  violent  on  a  drain  of  three  millions,  as  woukl  have 
been  required  on  the  old  system  for  one  of  six.  The  reserve  in  the  Iwnkizig 
department  being  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  the  entire  amount  of  th«> 
bullion  in  the  issue  department,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  drain  falling  is 
the  first  instance  on  that  diminished  reserve,  the  pressure  of  the  whole  draiii 
on  the  half  reserve  is  as  much  felt,  and  requires  as  strong  measures  to  stop  it. 
as  a  pressure  of  twice  the  amount  on  the  entire  reserve.  As  I  lxav«  said 
elsewhere,*  **  it  is  as  if  a  man  having  to  lift  a  weight  were  restricted  from  nsins 
both  hands  to  do  it,  and  were  only  allowed  to  use  one  hand  at  a  tune :  in 
whioh  oase  it  would  be  necessary  that  each  of  his  hands  should  be  as  s^oog  u 
the  two  together.*' 

*  Byidenoe  before  the  Committee  of  the  Hoqn  of  Cqimiuiiui  on  the  Bank  Ac& 
in  1867.  •«    ^     -.   ..     -        .      .     ^rT-» 
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his  case  it  certainly  was  so  by  a  contraction  of  loans.    But  even 

is  not  always  indiapensable.  For  in  the  second  place,  it  ia  not 
isaary  that  the  gold  should  return  with  the  same  suddenness  with 
ch  it  went  out.  A  great  portion  would  probably  return  in  the 
nary  way  of  commerce,  in  payment  for  exported  commodities. 

extra  gains  made  by  dealers  and  producers  in  foreign  countriea 
mgh  the  extra  payments  they  receive  from  this  country,  are  very 
ly  to  be  partly  expended  in  increased  purchases  of  English 
imodities,  either  for  consumption  or  on  apeculatioD,  though  the 
:t  may  not  manifest  itself  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  enable  the 
lamiaaion  of  gold  to  be  dispensed  with  in  t^e  first  instance. 
ae  extra  puichaaea  would  turn  the  balance  of  payments  in  favour 
rhe  cotmtry,  and  gradually  restore  a  portion  of  the  exported 
1 ;  and  the  remainder  would  probably  be  brought  back,  without 

considerable  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  England,  by  the  fall 
■■  in  fordgn  countries,  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  some  millions 
old  to  the  loanable  capital  of  those  countries.  Indeed,  in  the 
e  of  things  consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries,  when  the  enormous 
ntity  of  gold  annually  produced  in  Austislia,  and  much  of  that 
1  California,  ia  distributed  to  other  countries  through  England, 

a  month  seldom  passes  without  a  large  arrival,  the  Bank  reserves 

replenish  themselves  without  any  re-importation  of  the  gold 
dously  carried  oft  by  a  drain.  All  that  is  needful  is  an  inter- 
don,  and  a  very  brief  intermission  is  sufficient,  of  the  exportation. 
?or  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstandit^  the 
jfici&l  operation  of  the  Aot  of  1344  in  tiie  first  stages  of  one  kind 
ommercial  crisis  (that  produced  by  over-speculation),  it  on  the 
le  materially  aggravates  the  severity  of  commercial  revulsions. 

not  (Mily  are  contractions  of  credit  made  more  severe  by  the  Aot, 
'  are  also  made  greatly  more  frequent.  "  Suppose,"  says  Mr. 
rge  Walker,  in  a  clear,  impartial,  and  conclusive  series  of  papers 
le  Aberdeen  Herald,  forming  one  of  the  beet  existing  discussions  of 
present  question — "  suppose  that,  of  eighteen  millions  of  gold, 
are  in  the  Issue  Department  and  eight  are  in  the  Banking  D^iart- 
b.  The  result  is  the  same  ae  under  a  metallic  currency  with  only 
t  millioDS  in  reserve,  instead  of  eighteen.  .  .  i  .  .  The  efiect  of 
Bank  Act  is,  that  the  prooeedings  of  the  Bank  under  a  drain  are 

determined  by  the  amount  of  gold  within  its  vaults,  but  are, 
ught  to  be,  determined  by  the  portion  of  it  beloitging  to  the 
king  Department.    With  t^e  whole  of  the  gold  at  its  disposal,  it 

find  it  unnecessaiy  to  interfere  with  credit,  oi  force  down  prices^ 
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if  a  drain  leave  a  fair  reserve  behind.  With  only  the  banking  reserve 
at  its  disposal,  it  must,  from  the  narrow  margin  it  has  to  operate  on, 
meet  all  drains  by  counteractiveB  more  or  less  strong,  to  the  injury 
of  the  commercial  world ;  and  if  it  fail  to  do  so,  as  it  may  fail,  the 
consequence  is  destruction.  Hence  the  extraordinary  and  frequent 
variations  of  the  rate  of  interest  under  the  Bank  Act.  Since  1847, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  Bank  were  opened  to  its  true  position,  it  has 
felt  it  necessary,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  that  every  variation 
in  the  reserve  should  be  accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of 
interest."  To  make  the  Act  innocuous,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  Bank,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  gold  in  the 
Issue  Department,  should  retain  as  great  a  reserve  in  gold  or  notes 
in  the  Banking  Department  alone,  as  would  suffice  under  the  old 
system  for  the  security  both  of  the  issues  and  of  the  deposits. 

§  5.  There  remain  two  questions  respecting  a  bank-note  cur- 
rency, which  have  also  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  of 
late  years :  whether  the  privilege  of  providing  it  should  be  confined 
to  a  single  establishment,  such  as  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a  plurality 
of  issuers  should  be  allowed ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  whether  any 
peculiar  precautions  are  requisite  or  advisable,  to  protect  the  holdeis 
of  notes  against  losses  occasioned  by  the  insolvency  of  the  issuers. 

The  course  of  the  preceding  speculations  has  led  us  to  attach 
so  much  less  of  peculiar  importance  to  bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  credit,  than  accords  with  the  notions  generally  current^ 
that  questions  respecting  the  regulation  of  so  very  small  a  part  of 
the  general  mass  of  credit  cannot  appear  to  us  of  such  momentous 
import  as  they  are  sometimes  considered.  Bank  notes,  however, 
have  so  far  a  real  peculiarity,  that  they  are  the  only  form  of  credit 
sufficiently  convenient  for  all  the  purposes  of  circulation  to  be  ahJe 
entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  metallic  money  for  internal  purposes. 
Though  the  extension  of  the  use  of  cheques  has  a  tendency  more  and 
more  to  diminish  the  number  of  bank  notes,  as  it  would  that  of 
the  sovereigns  or  other  coins  which  would  take  their  place  if  ther 
were  abolished ;  there  is  sure,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  be  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  them,  wherever  the  necessary  degree  of  coxmner- 
cial  confidence  exists,  and  their  free  use  is  permitted.  The  exclusive 
privilege,  therefore,  of  issuing  them,  if  reserved  to  the  Government 
or  to  some  one  body,  is  a  source  of  great  pecuniary  gain*  That  this 
gain  should  be  obtained  for  the  nation  at  large  is|both  practicable 
«nd  desirable :  and  if  the  management  of  a  bank-note  currenc; 
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t  to  be  BO  completely  meclianical,  so  entirely  a  thing  of  fixed 
as  it  ia  mode  by  the  Act  of  1844,  thete  seems  no  lesaon  why  this 
lauism  should  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  any  private  isaaei, 
n  than  for  the  public  treasury.  If,  however,  a  plan  be  preferred 
h  leaves  the  variatioiis  in  the  amount  of  issues  in  any  degree 
»ver  to  tihe  discretion  of  the  iBsuerB,  it  is  not  desirable  that  to 
ever-growing  attributions  of  the  Government  so  delicate  a 
tion  should  be  superadded  ;  and  that  the  attention  of  the  heads 
lie  Btate  should  be  diverted  from  larger  objects,  by  their  being 
^ed  with  the  apphcations,  and  made  a  mark  for  all  the  attacks, 
;h  are  never  spared  to  those  deemed  to  be  responsible  for  any 
,  however  minute,  conneot«d  with  the  regulation  of  the  cnirency. 
roold  be  better  that  treasury  notes,  exchangeable  for  gold  on 
and,  should  be  issued  to  a  fixed  amount,  not  exceeding  the 
ifniim  of  a  bank-note  currency  ;  the  remainder  of  the  notes  which 
be  required  being  left  to  be  supplied  either  by  one  or  by  a  num- 
of  private  banking  establiehmentB.  Or  an  establishment  like 
Bank  of  England  might  supply  the  whole  country,  on  condition 
mding  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  its  notes  to  the  government 
tout  interest ;  which  would  give  the  same  peonniary  advantage 
ie  state  as  it  it  issued  that  number  of  its  own  notes, 
rhe  reason  ordinarily  alleged  in  condemnation  of  the  sjrstem 
luraUty  of  issners  which  existed  in  England  before  the  Act  of 
[,  and  under  certain  limitations  still  subsists,  ia  that  the  compe- 
□  of  these  difierent  issuers  induces  them  to  increase  the  amount 
leir  notes  to  an  injurious  extent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  power 
:h  bankers  have  of  augmenting  their  issues,  and  the  degree  of 
;hief  which  they  can  produce  by  it,  are  quite  trifling  compared 
1  the  current  over-estimate.  As  remarked  by  Ur.  Fullarton,* 
extraordinary  increase  of  banking  competition  occasioned  by  the 
blishment  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  a  competition  often  of  the 
t  reckless  Idnd,  has  proved  utterly  poweriess  to  enlarge  the  aggre- 
I  mass  of  the  bank-note  circulation ;  that  aggregate  circulation 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  actually  decreased.  In  the  absence  of  any 
:ial  case  for  an  exception  to  freedom  of  industry,  the  general  rule 
ht  to  prevail.  It  appears  desirable,  however,  to  maintain  one 
it  establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England,  disringnished  from 
jT  banks  of  issue  in  this,  that  it  abne  is  required  to  pay  in  gold, 
others  being  at  Uberty  to  pay  their  notes  witli  notes  of  the  central 
iblishment.  The  object  of  this  is  that  there  may  be  one  body 
•  Pp.  89-92. 
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responsible  tor  maintaitiiiig  a  resenre  of  the  precioiiB  metah  siiffieient 
to  meet  anj  drain  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  place. 
By  disseminating  this  responsibility  among  a  number  of  banks, 
it  is  prevented  from  operating  efficaciously  upon  any :  or  if  it  be  still 
enforced  against  one,  the  reserves  of  the  metds  retained  by  all  the 
others  are  capital  kept  idle  in  pure  waste,  which  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  allowing  them  at  dieir  option  to  pay  in  Bank  of.  Bngland 
notesa 

I  6.  The  question  remains  whether,  in  case  of  a  plurality  of 
issuers,  any  peculiar  precautions  are  needed  to  protect  the  holders 
of  notes  from  the  consequences  of  failure  of  pajonent.  Before 
1826,  the  insolvency  of  banks  of  issue  was  a  frequent  and  very  aerious 
evil,  often  spreading  distress  through  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
at  one  blow  depriving  provident  industry  of  the  results  of  long  and 
painful  saving*  This  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  which  induced 
Parliamenti  in  that  year,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a 
denomination  below  five  pounds,  that  the  labouring  classes  at  least 
might  be  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  participate  in  this  suffering. 
As  an  additional  safeguard,  it  has  been  suggested  to  give  the  holders 
of  notes  a  priority  over  other  creditors,  or  to  require  bankers  to 
deposit  stock  or  other  public  securities  as  a  pledge  for  the  wholt 
amount  of  their  issues.  The  insecurity  of  the  former  bank-note 
currency  of  England  was  partly  the  work  of  the  law,  which,  in  order 
to  give  a  qualified  monopoly  of  banking  business  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  had  actually  made  the  formation  of  safe  banking  establish- 
ments a  punishable  offence,  by  prohibiting  the  existence  of  any 
banks,  in  town  or  country,  whether  of  issue  or  deposit,  with  a 
number  of  partners  exceeding  six.  This  truly  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  old  system  of  monopoly  and  restriction  was  done  away  with 
in  1826,  both  as  to  issues  and  deposits,  everywhere  but  in  a  distrin 
of  sixty-five  miles  radius  round  London,  and  in  1833  in  that  district 
also,  as  far  as  relates  to  deposits.   ^  It  was  hoped  that  the  numerous 

>  [The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  replaced  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857)  thf 
following  sentenoes  of  the  original  (1848)  text : 

"  The  numerous  joint-stock  banks  since  established  have,  by  furmsblB:: 
a  more  trustworthy  currency,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  piivmu 
banker  to  maintain  his  circulation,  unless  his  capital  and  character  inspire  ti:i 
most  complete  confidence.  And  although  there  has  been  in  some  instances 
very  gross  mismanagement  bv  joint-stock  banks  (less,  however,  in  th«  depart- 
ment of  issues  than  m  that  of  deposits)  the  failure  of  these  banks  is  estrenw"!^ 
rare,  and  the  cases  still  rarer  in  which  loss  has  ultimately  been  sustained  by 
any  one  except  the  shareholders.     The  banking  system  of  England  is  no* 
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nt-stock  banks  since  eatablisked  would  have  furnished  a 
stworthy  currency,  and  that  under  their  influence  the  bi 
tern  of  England  would  have  been  almost  as  secure  to  the 
that  of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always  tree)  has  be 
1  centuries  paat.  But  the  almost  incredible  instances  of  ri 
1  fraudulent  mismanagement  which  these  institutions  hi 
e  afforded  (though  in  some  of  the  most  notorious  cases  the 
int  establishments  have  not  been  banks  of  issue),  have 
y  too  clearly  that,  south  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  the  ioinl 
Dciple  applied  to  banking  is  not  the  adequate  safeguard  it 
ifidently  supposed  to  be  :  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  resist  ti 
tioQ,  that  if  plurality  of  issuers  is  allowed  to  exist,  some  k 
cial  security  in  favour  of  the  holders  of  notes  should  be  e; 
an  imperative  condition.' 

ost  as  Mcare  to  the  public,  u  that  of  Scotland  (where  banking  «u 
)  hM  been  for  two  centOTiea  put ;  and  tbe  It^lature  might  witbi 
coiuequ«ncea,  at  least  of  thia  kind,  revoke  its  iDterdiot  (which  wn 
snded  to  ScollaDd]  against  one  and  two  pound  notes.  I  cannot,  thi 
ik  it  at  all  necessary,  or  that  it  woald  be  anytbing  but  veiatioua  me 
nforce  an;  kind  of  Bpecial  security  in  favour  of  the  holders  of  notci 
!  protection  to  areditan  of  all  kinds  ia  a  good  law  of  inaolvmoy  (a 
law  at  [absent  shamefully  deficient),  and,  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  cod 
jast,  complete  publicity  of  their  accounts  :  tbe  publicity  now  very  p: 
■.a  to  their  inuee  being  a  very  small  portion  of  what  a  state  w 
'Equji«  in  retorn  for  their  being  allowed  to  oonatitut«  thenselves, 
■goiaed  by  the  law,  as  a  collective  boiy."] 
'  ISee  Appendix  W.    Tht  Stgulation  of  Currency.] 


CHAPTER  XXV 

OF  THE  COMPBTinON  OF  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  IN  THB 

SAME  MARKET 

§  1.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  Mercantile  System,  the  language 
and  doctrines  of  which  are  still  the  basis  of  what  may  be  called  the 
political  economy  of  the  selling  classes,  as  distinguished  from  the 
buyers  or  consumers,  there  is  no  word  of  more  frequent  recurrence 
or  more  perilous  import  than  the  word  und&^seUing,  To  undersell 
other  countries — ^not  to  be  undersold  by  other  countries — were 
spoken  of,  and  are  still  very  often  spoken  of ,  almost  as  if  they  were 
the  sole  purposes  for  which  production  and  commodities  exist.  The 
feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled  for 
centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which 
commercial  countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another: 
and  that  commercial  spirit,  which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European  histoij 
their  principal  cause. 

Even  in  the  more  enlightened  view  now  attainable  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  international  commerce,  some,  though  a  com- 
paratively small,  space  must  still  be  made  for  the  fact  of  conunerdal 
rivality.  Nations  may,  like  individual  dealers,  be  competitois, 
with  opposite  interests,  in  the  markets  of  some  commodities,  wiule 
in  others  they  are  in  the  more  fortunate  relation  of  reciprocal 
customers.  The  benefit  of  commerce  does  not  consist,  as  it  was  once 
thought  to  do,  in  the  commodities  sold ;  but,  since  the  oommoditied 
sold  are  the  means  of  obtaining  those  which  are  bought,  a  natioo 
would  be  cut  oft  from  the  real  advantage  of  commerce,  the  imports. 
if  it  could  not  induce  other  nations  to  take  any  of  its  commodities 
in  exchange ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  competition  of  other  countzieB 
compels  it  to  offer  its  commodities  on  cheaper  terms,  on  pain  of 
not  selling  them  at  all,  the  imports  which  it  obtains  by  its  fcireig& 
trade  are' procured  at  greater  cost. 
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These  pointe  have  been  adequately,  thougli  iocidentslly,  illus- 
ted  in  Bome  of  the  pieceding  chaptera.  But  the  great  space  which 
topic  has  filled,  and  continuee  to  fill,  in  economical  speculadona, 
I  in  the  practical  anxieties  both  of  politicians  and  of  dealers  and 
Qufactorers,  makes  it  desirable,  before  qnittiikg  the  subject  of 
jmatdonal  exchange,  to  subjoin  a  few  observationa  on  the  things 
ich  do,  and  on  those  which  do  not,  enable  countries  to  undersell 
I  another. 

One  country  can  only  undeisell  another  in  a  given  market, 
the  extent  of  entirely  expelling  her  from  it,  on  two  conditions. 
the  first  place,  she  must  have  a  greater  advantage  than  the  second 
utry  in  the  production  of  the  article  exported  by  both  ;  meaning 
a  greater  advantage  (as  has  been  already  so  fully  explained)  not 
olutely,  but  in  comparison  with  other  commodities ;  and  in  the 
Dnd  place,  such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  customer  country 
respect  to  the  demand  for  each  other's  products,  and  such  the 
isequent  state  of  international  values,  as  to  give  away  to  the 
tomer  country  more  than  the  whole  advantage  possessed   by 

rival  country  ;    otherwise  the  rival  will  still   be  able  to  hold 

ground  in  the  market. 

Let  US  revert  to  the  imaginary  hypothesis  of  a  trade  between 
gland  and  Germany  in  cloth  and  linen  :  England  being  capable 
producing  10  yards  of  cloth  at  the  same  coat  with  IS  yards  of 
m,  Germany  at  the  same  cost  with  20,  and  the  two  commoditiea 
ttg  exobanged  between  the  two  countries  (cost  of  carriage  apart) 
some  intennediat«  rate,  say  10  for  17,  Germany  could  not  be 
manentiy  undersold  in  the  English  market,  and  expelled  from  it, 
ess  by  a  country  which  offered  not  merely  more  than  17,  bat 
re  Uian  20  yards  of  Hnen  for  10  of  cloth.  Short  of  that,  tiie  oom- 
ition  would  only  oblige  Gennany  to  pay  dearer  for  cloth,  but 
old  not  disable  her  from  exporting  hnen.  The  country,  then- 
e,  which  could  undersell  Gennany,  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
e  to  produce  linen  at  less  cost,  compared  with  cloth,  than  Germany 
self ;  and  in  the  next  place,  must  have  such  a  demand  for  cloth,  or 
ler  Bngliiph  commodities,  as  would  compel  her,  even  when  she 
tame  sole  occupant  of  the  market,  to  give  a  greater  advantage  to 
gland  than  Germany  could  give  by  resigning  the  whole  of  hers  ; 
give,  for  example,  21  yards  for  10.  For  if  not— if,  for  example, 
1  equation  of  international  demand,  after  Gennany  was  excluded, 
n  a  ratio  of  18  fra  10,  Germany  could  i^ain  enter  into  the  com- 
ation ;   Germany  would  be  now  the  undenelliog  nation ;    and 
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tbere  iraiiU  be  a  point,  perhaps  19  for  10,  at  whicli  bo4h  ooantries 
would  be  able  to  maintain  theb  ground,  and  to  odl  in  Sngland 
enough  linen  to  pay  for  the  cloth,  or  other  Kngfah  commoditiea,  for 
which,  on  these  newlj-adjnsted  terms  of  interchange,  they  had  a 
demand*  In  like  manner,  England,  as  an  exporter  of  clodi,  conld 
4ml7  be  driven  from  the  German  market  by  some  rival  whose  superior 
advantages  in  the  prodoction  of  cloth  enabled  her,  and  the  intensity 
of  whose  demand  for  German  produce  compelled  her,  to  olEer  10 
yards  of  cloth,  not  merely  for  less  tiian  17  yards  of  Unen,  but  for  less 
dian  15«  In  that  case,  England  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  trade 
without  loss ;  but  in  any  case  short  of  this,  she  would  merely  be 
obliged  to  give  to  Germany  more  cloth  for  less  linen  than  she  had 
previously  given. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  alarm  of  being  permanently  undersold 
may  be  taken  much  too  easily ;  may  be  taken  when  the  thing  really 
to  be  antidpated  is  not  the  loss  of  the  trade,  but  the  minor  inoon- 
venience  of  carrying  it  on  at  a  diminished  advantage ;  an  incon- 
venience chiefly  falling  on  the  c<Misumer8  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  not  on  the  producers  or  sellers  of  the  exported  article.  It  is  no 
sufficient  ground  of  apprehension  to  the  English  producers  to  find 
that  some  other  country  can  sell  cloth  in  foreign  markets,  at  some 
particular  time,  a  trifle  cheaper  than  they  6an  themselves  dSord  to 
do  in  the  existing  state  of  prices  in  England.  Suppose  them  to  be 
temporarily  undersold,  and  their  exports  diminished ;  the  in\ports 
will  exceed  the  exports,  there  will  be  a  new  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals,  prices  will  fall,  and  as  all  the  money  ei^pensee  ot 
.the  English  producers  will  be  diminished,  they  will  be  able  (if  the 
base  falls  short  of  that  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  again  to 
compete  with  their  rivals.  The  loss  which  England  wUl  inour,  wili 
hot  fall  upon  the  exporters,  but  upon  those  who  consume  imported 
commodities ;  who,  witii  money  incomes  reduced  in  amount,  will 
have  to  pay  the  same  or  even  an  increased  prioe  for  aU  tilui^ 
produced  in  foreign  countries. 

§  2.  Such,  I  conceive,  is  the  true  theory,  or  rationale,  of  under- 
selling. It  will  be  observed  that  it  takes  no  account  of  some  things 
which  we  hear  spokeii  of,  oftener  perhaps  than  any  others,  in  th« 
character  of  causes  exposing  a  country  to  be  undersold. 

According  to  the  preceding  doctrine,  a  country  cannot  be  under- 
sold in  any  commodity,  unless  the  rival  country  has  a  attonger 
inducement  than  itself  for  devoting  its  labour  and  capital  to  ths 
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duction  of  the  commodity ;  arifflng  from  the  fact  that  by  doiDg'se  it 
(luODS  a  greater  saving  of  labour  and  capital,  to  be  shared  between 
:lf  and  ite  customerft— a  greater  increase  of  the  aggregate  producfi 
he  world.  The  underaelling,  therefore,  though  a  loss  to  the  imder-- 
1  country,  is  an  advantage  to  the  world  at  lar^e ;  the  substituted 
imeice  being  ouie  which  economizes  more  of  the  laboui:  and 
lital  of  mankind,  and  adds  more  to  their  collective  wealth,  than 

commerce  superseded  by  it.  The  advantage,  of  course,  con- 
•a  in  being  able  to  produce  the  commodity  of  better  quality,  or 
h  less  labour  (compared  with  other  things) ;  or  perhaps  not  with 
I  laboui,  but  in  less  time ;  .with  a  less  prolonged  detention  of  the. 
>ital  employed.  This  may  arise  from  greater  natural  advantages 
ch  as  soil,  climate,  richneea  of  mines) ;  superior  capability, 
ler  natural  or  acquired,  in  the  labourers ;  better  division  of 
our,  and  better  tools,  or  machinery.  But  there  is  no  place  left 
this  theory  for  the  case  of  lower  wages.  This,  however,  in  the 
ories  commonly  current,  is  a  favourite  cause  of  underaelling.  We 
tinually  hear  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  British  pro- 
:er  labours,  both  in  foreign  markets  and  even  in  his  own,  through 

lower  wages  paid  by  his  foreign  rivab.    These  lower  wagea,  we 

told,  enable,  or  are  always  on  the  point  of  enabling  them  to  sell 
lower  prices,  and  to  dislodge  the  English  manufacturer  from  all 
rkets  in  which  he  is  not  artificially  protected. 
Before  examining  this  opinion  on  grounds  of  principle,  it  is 
-tfa  while  to  bestow  a  moment's  consideration  upon  it  as  a  ques- 
1  of  fact.  Is  it  true,  that  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour  are 
er  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England,  in  any  sense  in  which 

wages  are  an  advantage  to  the  capitalist  ?  The  artisan  of  Ghent 
\,yoja  may  earn  less  wages  in  a  day,  but  does  he  not  do  less  work  ? 
^eee  of  efficiency  considered,  does  his  labour  cost  less  to  his 
iloyer  ?  Though  wages  may  be  lower  on  the  Continent,  is  not  the 
t  of  Labour,  which  is  the  real  element  in  the  competition,  very 
rly  the  same  ?  That  it  is  so  seems  the  opinion  of  competent 
^es,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  very  Uttle  difference  in  the  rate  of 
lit  between  England  and  the  Continental  countries.    But  if  so. 

opinion  is  absurd  that  English  producers  can  be  undersold  by 
I  Continental  rivals  from  this  cause.     It  is  only  in  America  that 

supposition  is  primd  facie  admissible.  In  America,  wages  ars 
;h  higher  than  in  England,  if  we  mean  by  wages  the  daily  eam- 
I  of  a  labourer :  but  the  productive  power  of  American  labour  is 
;reat — ite  efficiency,  combined  with  the  favourable  circumstances 
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in  which  it  is  exerted,  makes  it  worth  so  much  to  the  purchaser,  that 
the  Cost  of  Labour  is  lower  in  America  than  in  England ;  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  of  interest 
is  higher.^ 

§  3.  But  is  it  true  that  low  wages,  even  in  the  sense  of  low 
Cost  of  Labour,  enable  a  country  to  sell  cheaper  in  the  foreign 
market  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  low  wages  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  productive  industry  of  the  country. 

If  wages,  in  any  of  the  departments  of  industry  which  supply 
exports,  are  kept,  artificially,  or  by  some  accidental  cause,  below 
the  general  rate  of  wi^es  in  the  country,  this  is  a  real  advantage  in 
the  foreign  market.  It  lessens  the  camparaiive  cost  of  production 
of  those  articles,  in  relation  to  others ;  and  has  the  same  effect  as  if 
their  production  required  so  much  less  labour.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  certain  commodities, 
prior  to  the  civil  war.'  Tobacco  and  cotton,  two  great  articles  of 
export,  were  produced  by  slave  labour,  while  food  and  manufactures 
generally  were  produced  by  free  labourers,  either  working  on  their 
own  account  or  paid  by  wi^es.  In  spite  of  the  inferior  efficiency  of 
slave  labour,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  free  labour  were  so  high,  the  work  executed  by 
slaves  was  a  better  bargain  to  the  capitalist.  To  whatever  extent 
it  was  so,  this  smaller  cost  of  labour,  being  not  general,  but  limited 
to  those  employments,  was  just  as  much  a  cause  of  cheapness  in  the 
products,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  market,  as  if  they 
had  been  made  by  a  less  quantity  of  labour.  If,  when  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  were  emancipated,  their  wages  rose  to  the 
general  level  of  the  earnings  of  free  labour  in  America,  that  country 
might  have  been  obliged  to  erase  some  of  the  slave-grown  articles 
from  the  catalogue  of  its  exports,  and  would  certainly  be  unable  to 
sell  any  of  them  in  the  foreign  market  at  the  accustomed  price. 
Accordingly,  American  cotton  is  now  habitually  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  before  the  war.  Its  previous  cheapness  was  partly  an 
artificial  cheapness,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  produced  by 
a  bounty  on  production  or  on  exportation:    or,  considering  the 

^  [Until  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  the  ooneluding  olanse  ran  *.  "  m  Is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  general  rate  of  profits  and  of  interest  is  verv  much  higher.  **3 

*  [The  concluding  clause  of  this  sentence  was  added  in  the  7  th  ed.  (1871> ; 
the  following  sentences  changed  from  the  present  to  the  past  t&aB» ;  mad  the 
sentence  about  the  price  of  American  cotton  was  inserted.] 
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eans  by  which  it  was  obtained,  an  apter  comparisoo  would  be  with 
e  cheapneu  of  stolen  goods. 

An  advantage  of  a  similar  economical,  though  of  a  very  difierent 
oral  character,  is  that  poseessed  by  domestic  manufactures ;  fabrics 
oduced  in  the  leisure  houis  of  famihes  partially  occupied  in  other 
iTsnito,  who,  not  depending  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the 
uiufacture,  can  afFoid  to  sell  it  at  any  price,  howevei  low,  foi 
lich  they  think  it  wortji  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  producing. 

an  account  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion 

refer  on  another  subject,  it  is  observed,*  "  The  woikman  of 
inch  is  to-day  a  manufacturer,  to-morrow  again  an  agricultuiist, 
id  changes  his  occupations  with  the  seasons,  in  a  continual  round. 
Euiufacturing  industry  and  tillage  advance  hand  in  hand,  in  in* 
parable  alliance,  and  in  this  union  of  the  two  occupationB  the 
Bret  may  be  found,  why  the  simple  and  unlearned  Swiu  mana- 
Bturer  can  always  go  on  competing,  and  increasing  in  prosperity, 

the  face  of  those  extensive  establishmente  fitted  out  with  great 
onomic,  and  (what  is  still  more  important)  intellectual,  reaourcee. 
ren  in  those  parts  of  the  Canton  where  manufactures  have  extended 
emselves  the  moat  widely,  only  one-seventh  of  all  the  families 
Jong  to  msnufaotuies  alone ;  four-sevenths  combine  that  employ- 
ent  with  agriculture.  The  advantage  of  this  domestic  or  family 
anufaotore  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  compatible  with 
1  other  avocations,  or  rather  that  it  may  in  part  be  regarded  as 
Jy  a  supplementary  employment.  In  winter,  in  the  dwellings  of 
e  operatives,  the  whole  family  employ  themselves  in  it :  but  as 
on  as  spring  appears,  those  on  whom  the  early  field  labours 
ivolve  abandon  the  in-door  work ;  many  a  shuttle  stands  still ; 
'  d^rees  as  the  field-work  increases,  one  member  of  the  family 
Jows  another,  tiU  at  last,  at  the  harvest,  and  during  the  so-called 
;reat  works,'  all  hands  seize  the  implements  of  husbandry ;   but 

tmfavoniable  weather,  and  in  all  otherwise  vaouit  hours,  the 
>rk  in  die  cottage  is  resumed,  and  when  the  nngenial  season  agun 
curs,  the  people  return  in  the  same  gradual  order  to  their  home 
capation,  until  they  have  all  resumed  it." 

In  the  case  of  these  domestic  manufactures,  the  comparative 
st  of  production,  on  which  the  interchange  between  countries 
pends,  is  much  lower  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
iployed.    The  workpeople,  looking  to  the  eamiogs  of  their  loom 
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for  a  part  only,  if  for  any  part,  of  their  actual  maintenance,  can 
afford  to  work  for  a  less  remuneration  than  the  lowest  rate  of  wages 
which  can  permanently  exist  in  the  employments  by  which  the 
labourer  has  to  support  the  whole  expense  of  the  family.  Working,  as 
they  do,  not  for  an  employer  but  for  themselves,  they  may  be  said 
to  carry  on  the  manufacture  at  no  cost  at  all,  except  the  small  expense 
of  a  loom  and  of  the  material ;  and  the  limit  of  possible  cheapness 
is  not  the  necessity  of  living  by  their  trade  but  that  of  earning 
enough  by  the  work  to  make  that  social  employment  of  their  leisure 
hours  not  disagreeable. 

§  4.  These  two  cases,  of  slave  labour  and  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, exemplify  the  conditions  under  which  low  wages  enable  a 
•country  to  sell  its  commodities  cheaper  in  foreign  markets,  and 
consequently  to  undersell  its  rivals,  or  to  avoid  being  undersold  by 
them.  But  no  such  advantage  is  conferred  by  low  wages  when 
common  to  all  branches  of  industry.  Oeneral  low  wages  never 
caused  any  country  to  undersell  its  rivals,  nor  did  general  high 
wages  ever  hinder  it  from  doing  so. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  must  return  to  an  elementary  principle 
which  was  discussed  in  a  former  chapter.*  Oeneral  low  wages  do 
not  cause  low  prices,  nor  high  wages  high  prices,  within  the  coantry 
itself.  General  prices  are  not  raised  by  a  rise  of  wages,  any  more 
than  they  would  be  raised  by  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  in  all  production.  Expenses  which  afiect  all  conmiodities 
equally,  have  no  influence  on  prices.  If  the  maker  of  broadcloth 
or  cutlery,  and  nobody  else,  had  to  pay  higher  wages,  the  price  of 
his  commodity  would  rise,  just  as  it  would  if  he  had  to  employ  more 
labour;  because  otherwise  he  would  gain  less  profit  than  other 
producers,  and  nobody  would  engage  in  the  employment.  But 
if  everybody  has  to  pay  higher  wages,  or  everybody  to  employ  more 
labour,  the  loss  must  be  submitted  to  ;  as  it  afiects  everybody  alike, 
no  one  can  hope  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  change  of  employment,  eacb 
therefore  resigns  himself  to  a  diminution  of  profits,  and  prices  remain 
as  they  were.  In  like  manner,  general  low  wages,  or  a  general 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  does  not  make  prices  lov, 
but  profits  high.  If  wages  fall,  (meaning  here  by  wages  the  cost 
of  labour,)  why,  on  that  account,  should  the  producer  lower  his  price  ? 
He  will  be  forced,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  competition  of  other 
capitalist^  who  will  crowd  into  his  employment.   But  other  capitalists 

*  Supra,  book  U;.  ph.  |y, 
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also  paying  lower  wages,  and  hy  entering  into  competition  with 
1  they  would  gain  nothing  but  what  they  are  gaining  already. 
e  rate  then  at  which  labour  is  paid,  as  well  aa  the  quantity  of  it 
ich  is  employed,  afiecta  neither  the  value  nor  the  price  o(  the 
amodity  produced,  except  in  ao  far  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that  oom< 
dity,  and  not  common  to  commodities  generally. 

Since  low  wages  aie  not  a  cause  of  low  prices  in  the  country 
3lf,  so  neither  do  they  cause  it  to  ofier  its  commodities  in  foreign 
rkets  at  a  lower  price.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  the  cost  of  labour 
ower  in  America  than  in  England,  America  could  sell  her  cottons 
Cuba  at  a  lower  price  than  England,  and  still  gain  as  high  a  profit 
the  English  manufacturer.  But  it  is  not  with  the  profit  of  the 
glish  manufacturer  that  the  American  cotton  spinner  will  make 

comparison  ;  it  is  with  the  profits  of  other  American  capitalists, 
ese  enjoy,  in  common  with  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  low  cost  of 
our,  and  have  accordingly  a  high  rate  of  profit.    This  high  profit 

cotton  spinner  must  also  have  :  he  will  not  content  himself  with 

English  profit.  It  is  true  he  may  go  on  for  a  time  at  that  lower 
e,  rather  than  change  his  employment ;  and  a  trade  may  be 
ried  on,  sometimeB  for  a  long  period,  at  a  much  lower  profit  than 
,t  for  which  it  would  have  been  originally  engaged  in.  Countries 
ich  have  a  low  cost  of  labour,  and  high  profits,  do  not  for  that 
son  undersell  others,  but  they  do  oppose  a  more  obstinate  re- 
ance  to  being  undersold,  because  the  producers  can  often  submit 
s  diminution  of  profit  without  being  unable  to  Uve,  and  even  to 
ive,  by  their  business.  But  this  is  all  which  their  advantage 
!S  for  them  :  and  in  this  reaistance  they  will  not  long  persevere, 
tn  a  change  of  times  which  may  give  them  equal  profits  with  the 
i  of  their  countrymen  has  become  manifestly  hopeleas. 

§  5.  There  is  a  claaa  of  trading  and  exporting  communities, 
which  a  few  words  of  explanation  seem  to  be  required.  These 
hardly  to  be  looked  upon  as  countries,  carrying  on  an  exchange 
commodities  with  other  countries,  but  more  properly  as  outlying 
icultoral  or  manufacturing  establishments  belonging  to  a  larger 
imunity.  Our  West  India  colonies,  for  example,  cannot  be 
arded  as  countries,  with  a  productive  capital  of  their  own.  If 
nchester,  instead  of  being  where  it  is,  were  on  a  lock  in  the  North 
1,  (its  present  industry  nevertheless  continuing,)  it  would  still 
but  a  town  of  England,  not  a  country  trading  with  England ; 
wgtdd   b^  merely,  as  now,  a  place  where  England  finds  it 
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convenient  to  cairy  on  her  cotton  manafactme.  The  West  Indies, 
in  like  manner,  are  the  place  where  England  finds  it  oonvenient  to 
carry  on  the  production  of  sogar,  coffee,  and  a  few  otiier  tropical 
commodities.  All  the  capital  employed  is  English  capital ;  almost 
all  the  industry  is  carried  on  for  English  uses ;  there  is  little  pro- 
duction of  anything  except  the  staple  commodities,  and  these  are 
sent  to  England,  not  to  be  exchanged  for  things  exported  to  the 
colony  and  consumed  by  its  inhabitants,  but  to  be  sold  in  England 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  there.  The  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  considered  as  external  trade,  but 
more  resembles  the  traffic  between  town  and  country,  and  is  amen- 
able to  the  principles  of  the  home  trade.  The  rate  of  profit  in  the 
colonies  will  .be  regulated  by  English  profits ;  the  expectation  of 
profit  must  be  about  the  same  as  in  England,  with  the  addition  of 
compensation  for  the  disadvantages  attending  the  more  distant  and 
hazardous  emplo3rment;  and  after  allowance  is  made  for  those 
disadvantages,  the  value  and  price  of  West  India  produce  in  the 
English  market  must  be  regulated,  (or  rather  must  have  been  regu- 
lated formerly,)  like  that  of  any  English  commodity,  by  tke  cost 
of  production.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ^  this  principle 
has  been  in  abeyance  :  the  price  was  first  kept  up  beyond  the  ratio 
of  the  cost  of  production  by  deficient  supphes,  which  could  not^ 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  labour,  be  increased ;  and  more  recently 
the  admission  of  foreign  competition  has  introduced  another  element, 
and  some  of  ^  the  West  India  Islands  are  undersold,  not  so  much 
because  wages  are  higher  than  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  as  because  tiiej 
are  higher  than  in  England  :  for  were  they  not  so,  Jamaica  could 
sell  her  sugars  at  Cuban  prices,  and  still  obtain,  though  not  a  Cuban, 
an  English  rate  of  profit. 

It  is  worth  while  also  to  notice  another  class  of  small,  but  in  this 
case  mostly  independent  communities,  which  have  supported  and 
enriched  themselves  almost  without  any  productions  of  their  own, 
(except  ships  and  marine  equipments,)  by  a  mere  carrying  trade,  and 
commerce  of  entrepot ;  by  buying  the  produce  of  one  country,  to 
sell  it  at  a  profit  in  another.  Such  were  Venice  and  the  ELanse  Towns. 
The  case  of  these  communities  is  very  simple.  They  nuule  them- 
selves and  their  capital  the  instruments,  not  of  production,  but  of 
accomplishing  exchanges  between  the  productions  of  other  countries. 
These  exchanges  are  attended  with  an  advantage  to  those  countries 

1  [So  since  6th  ed.  (1865) ;  replacing  "  ten  or  twelve  "  in  let  ed.  (1848).1 
«  l'^  Some  of  "  inserted  in  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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,D  inciease  of  the  aggregate  leturuB  to  industry— part  of  ' 
it  to  indenmify  the  agents  loi  the  necessary  ezpeoBee  of  tram 
1  another  part  to  lemimerate  the  use  of  their  capital  and 
tile  elrill.  The  countries  themselves  had  not  capital  dispc 
the  operation.  When  the  Venetians  became  the  agents  < 
leral  commerce  of  Southern  Europe,  they  had  scarcely  any 
itors :  the  thing  would  not  have  been  done  at  all  without ' 
I  there  was  really  no  limit  to  their  profits  except  the  lin 
at  the  ignorant  feudal  nobility  could  and  would  give  for  tfa 
}wn  luxuries  then  first  presented  to  their  sight.  At  a 
iod  competitioD  arose,  and  the  profit  of  this  operation,  likf 
others,  became  amenable  to  natural  laws.  The  carrying 
1  taken  up  by  Holland,  a  country  with  productions  of  ite  ow 
irge  accumulated  capitaL  The  other  nations  of  Europe  als 
9  capital  to  spare,  and  were  capable  of  conducting  their  f( 
ie  for  themselves  :  but  Holland,  having,  from  a  variety  < 
oatances,  a  lower  rate  of  profit  at  home,  could  afford  to  car 
er  countries  at  a  smaller  advance  on  the  original  cost  c 
ds,  than  would  have  been  required  by  their  own  capita 
I  Holland,  tiierefore,  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  cai 
le  of  all  tlLose  countries  which  did  not  keep  it  to  themselv 
rigation  Laws,  constructed,  like  those  of  England,  for 
reas  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

OF  DISTRIBUTION,   AS   AFFECTED   BY  EXCHANGE 

§  1.  We  Lave  now  completed,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  our 
purposes  and  limits,  the  exposition  of  the  machinery  through  which 
the  produce  of  a  country  is  apportioned  among  the  different  classes 
of  its  inhabitants ;  which  is  no  other  than  the  machinery  of  Exchange, 
and  has  for  the  exponents  of  its  operation  the  laws  of  Value  and  of 
Price.  We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  thus  acquired,  to 
cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  subject  of  Distribution.  The 
division  of  the  produce  among  the  three  classes,  Labourers,  Capitalists, 
and  Landlords,  when  considered  without  any  reference  to  Exchange, 
appeared  to  depend  on  certain  general  laws.  It  is  fit  that  we  should 
now  consider  whether  these  same  laws  still  operate,  when  the  dis- 
tribution takes  place  through  the  complex  mechanism  of  exchangt* 
and  money ;  or  whether  the  properties  of  the  mechanism  interfere 
with  and  modify  the  presiding  principles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  produce  of  human  exertion  and  fni> 
gahty  is,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  shares,  wages,  profits,  and  rent : 
and  these  shares  are  portioned  out  to  the  persons  entitled  to  them, 
in  the  form  of  money,  and  by  a  process  of  exchange ;  or  rather, 
the  capitalist,  with  whom  in  the  usual  arrangements  of  society  the 
produce  remains,  pays  in  money,  to  the  other  two  sharers,  the 
market  value  of  their  labour  and  land.  If  we  examine,  on  what 
the  pecuniary  value  of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  use 
of  land,  depend,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  on  the  very  same  causes  bv 
which  we  found  that  wages  and  rent  would  be  regulated  if  there  were 
no  money  and  no  exchange  of  commodities. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law  of  Wages  is  not  affected 
by  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  Exchange  or  Money.  Wages 
depend  on  the  ratio  between  population  and  capital ;  and  would 
do  so  if  all  the  capital  in  the  world  were  the  property  of  one  associa- 
tion, or  if  the  capitalists  among  whom  it  is  shared  maintained  each 
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establishment  for  the  production  of  every  article  consumed  in 

community,  exchange  of  commodities  having  no  existence. 
the  ratio  between  capital  and  population,  in  all  old  countries, 
tends  on  the  strength  of  the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapid  increase 
population  is  restrained,  it  may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  that 
%ea  depend  on  the  checks  to  population  ;  that  when  the  check  is 
r  death,  by  starvation  or  disease,  wages  depend  on  the  prudence 
:he  labouring  people  ;  and  that  wages  in  any  country  are  habitu- 
r  at  the  lowest  rate  to  which  in  that  country  the  labourer  will 
ter  them  to  be  depresaed  rather  than  put  a  restraint  upon  multi- 
tation. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by  wages,  is  the  labourer's  real 
(e  of  comfort ;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of  the  things  which  nature 
habit  has  made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  him :  wages  in  the 
Be  in  which  they  are  of  importance  to  the  receiver.  In  the  senae 
which,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend 
iuuvely  on  such  simple  principles.  Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the 
Dies  on  which  the  labourer's  comfort  depends,  we  will  call  real 
;ee,  or  wages  in  kind.  Wages  in  the  second  sense,  we  may  be 
Tnitted  to  call,  for  the  present,  money  wages ;  assuming,  as  it  is 
twable  to  do,  that  money  remains  for  the  time  an  invariable 
odard,  no  alteration  taking  place  in  the  conditions  under  which 

circulating  medium  iteelf  is  produced  or  obtained.  If  money 
:lf  undergoes  no  variation  in  cost,  the  money  price  of  labour  is 
exact  measure  of  the  Coat  of  Labour,  and  may  be  made  use  of  as 
>nvenient  symbol  to  express  it. 

The  money  wages  of  labour  are  a  compound  result  of  two  elements : 
t,  real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity 
ich  the  labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption  ; 
1  secondly,  the  money  prices  of  those  articles.  In  aU  old  countries 
,11  countries  in  which  the  increase  of  population  is  in  any  degree 
eked  by  the  difHcnlty  of  obtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
uey  price  of  labour  is  that  which  will  just  enable  the  labourers, 

with  another,  to  purchase  the  commodities  without  which  they 
ler  cannot  or  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at  its  customary 
1  of  increase.'    Their  standard  of  comfort  being  given,  (and  by 

standard  of  comfort  in  a  labouring  class,  is  meant  that,  rather 
n  forego  which,  they  will  abstain  from  multiplication,)  money 
;e8  depend  on  the  money  price,  and  therefore  on  the  cost  of 

'  [8o  linee  3rd  ed  {18C2).  The  original  text  ran  :  "  the  oommodilieti 
■out  which  they  will  not  ootuont  U 
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pioduction,  of  the  various  articles  which  the  labourers  habitually 
coDsume :  because  if  their  wages  cannot  procure  them  a  given 
quantity  of  these,  their  increase  will  slacken,  and  their  wages  rise 
Of  these  articles,  food  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  so  much 
the  principal,  as  to  leave  little  influence  to  anything  else. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  are  enabled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
principles  which  have  been  laid  down  in'  this  Third  Part.  The  cost 
of  production  of  food  and  agricultural  produce  has  been  analysed 
in  a  preceding  chapter.  It  depends  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
least  fertile  land,  or  of  the  least  productively  employed  portion  of 
capital,  which  the  necessities  of  society  have  as  yet  put  in  requisition 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  food  grown 
in  these  least  advantageous  circumstances,  determines,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  exchange  value  and  money  price  of  the  whole.  In  any 
given  state,  therefore,  of  the  labourers'  habits,  their  money  wages 
depend  on  the  productiveness  of  the  least  fertile  land,  or  least 
productive  agricultural  capital ;  on  the  point  which  cultivation  has 
reached  in  its  downward  progress — ^in  its  encroachments  on  the 
barren  lands,  and  its  gradually  increased  strain  upon  the  powers  of 
the  more  fertile.  Now,  the  force  which  urges  cultivation  in  this 
downward  course  is  the  increase  of  people ;  while  the  counter-force 
which  checks  the  descent,  is  the  improvement  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice,  enabhng  the  same  soil  to  yield  to  the  same  labour  more 
ample  returns.  The  costliness  of  the  most  costly  part  of  the  produce 
of  cultivation  is  an  exact  expression  of  the  state,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  the  race  which  population  and  agricultural  skill  are 
always  running  against  each  other. 

§  2.  It  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  many  of  the  most 
important  lessons  in  poUtical  economy  are  to  be  learnt  at  the  extreme 
margin  of  cultivation,  the  last  point  which  the  culture  of  the  soil  has 
reached  in  its  contest  with  the  spontaneous  agencies  of  nature. 
The  degree  of  productiveness  of  this  extreme  margin  is  an  index 
to  the  eidsting  state  of  the  distribution  of  the  produce  among  the 
three  classes,  of  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 

When  the  demand  of  an  increasing  population  for  more  food 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  extending  cultivation  to  less  fertile  land, 
or  incurring  additional  outlay,  with  a  less  proportional  return,  on 
land  already  in  cultivation,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  this  increase 
of  agricultural  produce  that  the  value  and  price  of  that  produce 
must  first  rise.    But  as  soon  as  the  price  has  risen  sufficiently  to  give 
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tbe  additional  outlay  of  capital  the  oidinary  profit,  th«  rise  will  not 
on  still  fartliei  foi  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  new  land,  oi  the 
w  ezpendituie  on  old  land,  to  yield  rent  ae  well  as  profit.  The 
kd  or  capital  last  put  in  requiaition,  and  occupying  what  Dr. 
aimers  calls  the  margin  of  cultivation,  will  yield,  and  continne  to 
lid,  no  rent.  But  if  this  yields  no  rent,  the  rent  aSoided  by  all 
ler  land  or  agricultural  capital  will  be  exactly  so  much  as  it  pro- 
ces  more  than  this.  The  price  of  food  will  always  on  the  average 
such,  that  the  worst  land,  and  the  least  productive  iostalment  of 
i  capital  employed  on  the  better  lands,  shall  just  replace  the 
penses  with  the  ordinary  profit.  If  the  least  favoured  land  and 
pital  just  do  thus  much,  all  other  land  and  capital  will  yield  an 
tra  profit,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  the  extra  produce  due  to  their 
perioT  productiveness ;  and  this  extra  profit  becomes,  by  com- 
tition,  the  prise  of  the  landlords.  Ezchai^e,  and  money,  there- 
re,  make  no  difierence  in  the  law  of  rent :  it  is  the  same  as  we 
iginally  found  it.  Rent  is  the  extra  return  made  to  agricultural 
pital  when  employed  with  peculiar  advantages ;  the  exact 
nivalent  of  what  those  advantages  enable  the  prodacera  to 
momize  in  the  cost  of  production :  the  value  and  price  of  the 
odnce  being  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production  to  those  producers 
ko  have  no  advantages ;  by  the  return  to  that  portion  of  agri- 
Itnral  capital,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  the  least  favourable. 

{  3.  Wages  and  Rent  being  thus  regulated  by  the  same  principles, 
len  paid  in  money,  as  they  would  be  if  apportioned  in  kind,  it 
Hows  that  Profits  ore  so  likewise.  For  the  Buiplns,  after  re- 
icing  wages  and  paying  rent,  constitutes  Profits. 

We  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Second  Book,  tJiat  the 
vances  of  the  capitalist,  when  analyzed  to  th^  ultimate  elementa, 
naiat  uther  in  the  purchase  or  maintenance  of  labour,  or  in  the 
ofits  of  former  capitalists  ;  and  that  therefore  profits,  in  the  last 
sort,  depend  upon  the  Cost  of  Labour,  falling  as  that  rises,  and 
ling  as  it  falls.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  more  minutely  the 
leration  of  this  law. 

There  are  two  modee  in  which  the  Cost  of  Labour,  which  is  cor- 
ctly  represented  (money  being  supposed  invariable)  by  the  money 
igee  of  the  labourer,  may  be  increased.  The  labourer  may  obtabi 
eatei  comforts ;  wages  in  kind — real  wages — may  rise.  Or  the 
ogreM  of  population  may  force  down  cultivation  to  inferior  soils, 
id  more  coatiy  processes ;  thus  rainng  the  cost  of  production,  the 
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value,  and  the  price,  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  labourer's  oonsump- 
tion.     On  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  rate  of  profit  will  fall. 

If  the  labourer  obtains  more  abundant  commodities,  only  by 
reason  of  their  greater  cheapness  ;  if  he  obtains  a  greater  qaantitr, 
but  not  on  the  whole  a  greater  cost ;  real  wages  will  be  increased,  but 
not  money  wages,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  affect  the  rate  of 
profit.  But  if  he  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  of 
which  the  cost  of  production  is  not  lowered,  he  obtains  a  greater 
cost ;  his  money  wages  are  higher.  The  expense  of  these  increased 
money  wages  falls  wholly  on  the  capitalist.  There  are  no  conceivable 
means  by  which  he  can  shake  it  off.  It  may  be  said — ^it  is,  not 
unfrequently,  said — that  he  will  get  rid  of  it  by  raising  his  price. 
But  this  opinion  we  have  already,  and  more  than  once,  fully  refuted,* 

The  doctrine,  indeed,  that  a  rise  of  wages  causes  an  equivalent 
rise  of  prices,  is,  as  we  formerly  observed,  self-contradictory :  for 
if  it  did  so,  it  would  not  be  a  rise  of  wages ;  the  labourer  would  get 
no  more  of  any  commodity  than  he  had  before,  let  his  money  wages 
rise  ever  so  much ;  a  rise  of  real  wages  would  be  an  impossibilitv. 
This  being  equally  contrary  to  reason  and  to  fact,  it  is  evident  that 
a  rise  of  money  wages  does  not  raise  prices ;  that  high  wages  are  not 
a  cause  of  high  prices.  A  rise  of  general  wages  falls  on  profits. 
There  is  no  possible  alternative. 

Having  disposed  of  the  case  in  which  the  increase  of  money 
wages,  and  of  the  Cost  of  Labour,  arises  from  the  labourer's  obtaining 
more  ample  wages  in  kind,  let  us  now  suppose  it  to  arise  from  the 
increased  cost  of  production  of  the  things  which  he  consames; 
owing  to  an  increase  of  population,  unaccompanied  by  an  equivalent 
increase  of  agricultural  skill.  The  augmented  supply  required  by 
the  population  would  not  be  obtained,  unless  the  price  of  food  rose 
sufficiently  to  remunerate  the  farmer  for  the  increased  cost  of 
production.  The  farmer,  however,  in  this  case  sustains  a  twofold 
disadvantage.  He  has  to  carry  on  his  cultivation  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  of  productiveness  than  before.  For  this,  as  it  is  a 
disadvantage  belonging  to  him  only  as  a  farmer,  and  not  shared  by 
other  employers,  he  will,  on  the  general  principles  of  value*  be 
compensated  by  a  rise  of  the  price  of  his  commodity  :  indeed,  until 
this  rise  has  taken  place,  he  will  not  bring  to  market  the  required 
increase  of  produce.  But  this  very  rise  of  price  involves  him  in 
another  necessity,  for  which  he  is  not  compensated.     As  the  real 

t  gupra,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  ^  2,  and  ch,  xxy,  |  4, 
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kges  of  labour  are  hj  supposition  unaltered,  he  must  pay  higher 
3ney  wages  to  his  labourers.  This  necessity,  being  common  to 
Ti  with  all  other  capitalists,  forms  no  ground  for  a  rise  of  price. 
le  price  wilt  rise,  until  it  has  placed  him  in  as  good  a  situation  in 
ipect  of  profits,  as  other  employers  of  labour  :  it  will  rise  so  as  to 
lemnify  him  for  the  increased  labour  which  he  must  now  employ 
order  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  food  :  but  the  increased 
>gea  of  that  labour  are  a  burthen  common  to  all,  and  for  which  no 
e  can  be  indemnified.  It  will  be  paid  wholly  from  profits. 
Thus  we  see  that  increased  wages,  when  common  to  all  descriptions 
productive  labourers,  and  when  really  representing  a  greater  Cost 
Labour,  are  always  and  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  profits, 
id  by  reverung  the  cases,  we  should  find  in  like  manner  that 
ninished  wages,  when  representing  a  really  diminished  Cost  of 
hour,  are  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  profits.  But  the  opposition  of 
^uniary  interest  thus  indicated  between  the  class  of  capitalists 
d  that  of  labourera,  is  to  a  great  ezt«nt  only  apparent.  Beal 
ges  are  a  very  diSerent  thing  from  the  Cost  of  Labour,  and  are 
leially  highest  at  the  times  and  places  where,  from  the  easy  terms 
which  the  land  yields  all  the  produce  as  yet  required  from  it,  the 
ue  and  price  of  food  bdng  low,  the  cost  of  labour  to  the  employer, 
jwithstanding  ite  ample  remuneration,  is  comparatively  cheap, 
i  the  rate  of  profit  consequently  high.'  We  thus  obtain  a  full 
ifinnation  of  our  original  theorem  that  Profits  depend  on 
I  Cost  of  LaboDT :  or,  to  express  the  meaning  with  still  greater 
taracy,  l^e  rat«  of  profit  and  the  cost  of  labour  vary  inversely  as 
i  another,  and  are  joint  effects  of  the  same  agencies  or  cansee. 
But  does  not  this  proposition  require  to  be  slightly  modified, 
making  allowance  for  that  portion  (though  comparatively  small) 
the  expenses  of  the  capitalist,  which  does  not  consist  in  wages 
id  by  himself  or  reimbntsed  to  previous  capitalists,  but  in  the 
>fitB  of  those  previous  capitalists  1  Suppose,  for  example,  an 
'ention  in  the  mannfacture  of  leather,  the  advantage  of  which 
>ald  consist  in  rendering  it  unnecessary  that  the  hides  should 
nain  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  in  the  tan-pit.  Shoemakers, 
Idlers,  and  other  workers  in  leather,  would  save  a  part  of  that 
rtion  of  the  coat  of  their  material  which  consists  of  the  tanner's 
>fits  during  the  time  his  capital  is  locked  up ;  and  this  saving, 
nay  be  said,  is  a  source  from  which  they  might  derive  an  increase 

'  [The  irordi  "  u  at  present  in  the  United  Statw  "  were  omitted  at  t^n 
nt  from  the  StJi  ed.  [1866}.] 
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of  profit,  though  wages  and  the  Cost  of  Labour  remained  exactly  the 
same.  In  the  case  here  supposed,  however,  the  consumer  alone 
would  benefit,  since  the  prices  of  shoes,  harness,  and  all  other  articles 
into  which  leather  enters,  would  fall,  until  the  profits  of  the  producers 
were  reduced  to  the  general  level.  To  obviate  this  objection,  let  ub 
suppose  that  a  similar  saving  of  expense  takes  place  in  all  depart- 
ments of  production  at  once.  In  that  case,  since  values  and  prices 
would  not  be  affected,  profits  would  probably  be  raised ;  but  if  we 
look  more  closely  into  the  case  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  because 
the  cost  of  labour  would  be  lowered.  In  this,  as  in  any  other 
case  of  increase  in  the  general  productiveness  of  labour,  if  the 
labourer  obtained  only  the  same  real  wages,  profits  would  be 
raised :  but  the  same  real  wages  would  imply  a  smaller  Cost  of 
Labour ;  the  cost  of  production  of  all  things  having  been,  by  the 
supposition,  diminished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  wages  of 
labour  rose  proportionally,  and  the  Cost  of  Labour  to  the  employer 
remained  the  same,  the  advances  of  the  capitalist  would  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  his  returns  as  before,  and  the  rate  of  profit  would  be 
unaltered.  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  a  more  minute  examins- 
tion  of  this  point,  will  find  it  in  the  volume  of  separate  BSasajs 
to  which  reference  has  before  been  made.*  The  question  is  too 
intricate  in  comparison  with  its  importance,  to  be  further  entered 
into  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  and  I  will  merely  say,  that  it  ee^ns 
to  result  from  the  considerations  adduced  in  the  Essay,  that  tiiere 
is  nothing  in  the  case  in  question  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the  theoiy 
which  affirms  an  exact  correspondence,  in  an  inverse  direction, 
between  the  rate  of  profit  and  the  Cost  of  Labour. 

*  Sasay  IV.  on  Profits  and  Interest, 
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INSRAL   OHARACTEEISTIOa  OF  A  FBOOREB8ITB  STATE  OV  WEALTH 

S  1.  Tbe  three  preceding  Farta  include  as  detailed  a  view  as ' 
r  limits  permit,  of  what,  by  a  happy  generalisation  of  a  mathe- 
Ideal  phrase,  hae  been  called  the  Statics  of  the  subject.  We  have 
veyed  the  field  of  economical  facta,  and  have  examined  how 
<j  stand  related  to  one  another  as  causes  and  e&ecte ;  what 
mmstances  determine  the  amount  of  production,  of  employment 

labour,  of  capital  and  population ;  what  laws  regulate  rent, 
ifits,  and  wages ;  under  what  conditions  and  in  what  proportions 
omoditiea  are  interchanged  between  individuals  and  between 
mtriee.  We  have  thus  obtained  a  coUective  view  of  the  economical 
inomena  of  society,  considered  aa  pxipting  simultaneously.  We 
re  ascertained,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  principlea  of  their  inter- 
Mndence  ;  and  when  the  state  of  some  of  the  elemento  is  known, 

should  now  be  able  to  infer,  in  a  general  way,  the  contempora- 
)us  state  of  most  of  the  others.  All  this,  however,  has  only  put 
in  possession  of  the  economical  laws  of  a  stationary  and  un- 
inging  society.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  economical  condition 
mankind  as  liable  to  change,  and  indeed  (in  the  more  advanced 
"taons  of  the  race,  and  in  all  regioDS  to  whioh  their  influence 
chea)  as  at  all  times  undergcong  progressive  changes.  We  have  to 
isider  what  these  changes  ue,  what  are  their  laws,  and  what  their 
[mate  tendencies ;  thereby  adding  a  theory  of  motion  to  our  theory 
eqnihbrium — the  Dynamics  of  poUtaoal  economy  to  the  Statics. 
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In  this  inquiry,  it  is  natural  to  commence  by  tracing  the  operation 
of  known  and  acknowledged  agencies.  Whatever  may  be  the 
other  changes  which  the  economy  of  society  is  destined  to  undergo, 
there  is  one  actually  in  progress,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  In  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  in  all  others  as 
they  come  within  the  influence  of  those  leading  countries,  there  is 
at  least  one  progressive  movement  which  continues  with  little 
interruption  from  year  to  year  and  from  generation  to  generation ; 
a  progress  in  wealth ;  an  advancement  of  what  iq  called  material 
prosperity.  All  the  nations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
civilized,  increase  gradually  in  production  and  in  population  :  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  dpubt,  that  not  only  these  nations  will  for 
some  time  continue  so  to  increase,  but  that  most  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  including  some  not  yet  founded,  will  successively 
enter  upon  the  same  career.  It  will,  therefore,  be  our  first  object 
to  examine  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  progressive  change ; 
the  elements  which  constitute  it,  and  the  efEects  it  produces  on  the 
various  economical  facts  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  laws, 
and  especially  on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values,  and  prices. 

y  §  2.  Of  the  features  which  characterize  this  progressive  econo- 
mical movement  of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first  excites 
attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
extend,  the  unlimited,  growth  of  man^s  power  over  nature.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  physical  objects  shows  no 
sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries  :  it  is  advancing  more 
rapidly,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any 
previous  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpsee 
of  unexplored  fields  beyond,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acquain- 
tance with  nature  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy.  This  increasing 
physical  knowledge  is  now,  too,  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former 
period,  converted,  by  practical  ingenuity,  into  physical  power. 
The  most  marvellous  of  modem  inventions,  one  which  realizes  the 
imaginary  feats  of  the  magician,  not  metaphorically  but  literaUy— 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph — sprang  into  existence  but  a  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  scientific  theory  which  it 
realizes  and  exemplifies.  Lastly,  the  manual  part  of  these  great 
scientific  operations  is  now  never  wanting  to  the  intellectual :  tiiiei^ 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  or  forming,  in  a  sufficient  number  oC  the 
working  hands  of  the  community,  the  skill  requisite  for  executiR 
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;  most  delicate  processes  of  tKe  applicatiOQ  of  science  to  practical 
■s.  From  Uiis  union  of  conditions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look 
ward  to  a  vast  multiplication  and  long  succession  of  contrivances 

economiEiiig  labour  and  increasing  its  produce ;  and  to  an  ever 
ler  diSuflioD  of  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  contrivances. 

Another  change,  which  has  always  hitherto  characterized,  and   . 
IL  assuredly  continue  to  characterize,   the   piogiess   of  civilized 
iety,  is  a  continual  increase  of  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
e  people  of  every  country  in  Europe,  the  most  backward  as  well 

the  moat  advanced,  are,  in  each  generation,  better  protected 
ainst  t^e  violence  and  rapacity  of  one  another,  both  by  a  more 
icient  judicature  and  police  for  the  suppression  of  private  crime, 
i  by  the  decay  and  destruction  of  those  miachievouH  privil^es 
licb  enabled  certain  ctassea  of  the  community  to  piey  with  impunity 
an  the  rest.  They  ale  also,  in  every  generation,  better  protected, 
her  by  institutions  oi  by  manners  and  opinion,  against  arbitrary 
srcise  of  the  power  of  government.  Even  in  semi-barbarous 
iBsia,  acts  of  spoliation  directed  against  individuals,  who  have  not 
bde  themselves  politically  obnoxioua,  are  not  supposed  to  be  now 

frequent  as  much  to  affect  any  person's  feeUngs  of  security, 
xation,  in  all  European  countries,  grows  less  arbitrary  and 
pressive,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  manner  of  levying  it.  Wars, 
1  the  destruction  they  cause,  are  now  usually '  confined,  in  almost 
>ry  country,  to  those  distant  and  outlying  possessions  at  which 
comes  into  contact  with  savages.  Even  tiie  vicissitudes  of 
tune  which  arise  from  inevitable  natural  calamities,  are  tnore 
i  more  softened  to  those  on  whom  they  fall,  by  the  continue 
tension  of  the  salutary  practice  of  insurance. 

Of  this  increased  security,  one  of  the  most  unfailii^  effects  is  ^ 
:reat  increase  both  of  production  and  of  accumulation.  Industry 
1  fmgaUty  cannot  exist  where  there  is  not  a  preponderant 
tbabiUty  that  those  who  labour  and  spare  will  be  permitted  to 
oy.  And  t^e  nearer  this  probability  approaches  to  certainty, 
I  more  do  industry  and  frugality  become  pervading  qualities 
a  people.  Experience  has  shown  tJiat  a  lai^  proportion  of  the 
ults  of  labour  and  abstinence  may  be  ttdcen  away  by  fixed 
iation,  without  impairing,  and  sometdmes  even  with  the  effect 
stimulating,  the  qualities  from  which  a  great  production  and  an 
indant  capital  take  their  rise.     But  those  qualities  are  not  proof 

I  [*.'  UsDaUy  "  niaertad  in  4th  ed.  (1867).J 
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against  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty.  The  Oovemment  may  cany 
off  a  part ;  but  the^e  must  be  assurance  that  it  will  not  interfere, 
nor  suffer  any  one  to  interfere,  with  the  remainder. 

One  of  the  changes  which  most  infallibly  attend  the  progress 
of  modem  society,  is  an  improvement  in  the  business  capacities 
of  the  general  mass  of  mankind.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  practical 
sagacity  of  an  individual  hiunan  being  is  greater  than  formerly.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  economical  progress  has  hitherto  had 
even  a  contrary  effect.  A  person  of  good  natural  endowments,  in 
a  rude  state  of  society,  can  do  a  great  number  of  things  tolearably 
well,  has  a  greater  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  is  more  capaUe 
of  extricating  himself  and  others  from  an  unforeseen  embarrassment, 
than  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  have  known  only  what 
is  called  the  civilized  form  of  life.  How  far  these  points  of  inferiority 
of  faculties  are  compensated,  and  by  what  means  they  might  be 
compensated  stiU  more  completely,  to  the  civilized  man  as  an 
individual  being,  is  a  question  belonging  to  a  different  inquiry  from 
the  present.  But  to  civilized  human  beings  collectively  considered, 
the  compensation  is  ample.  What  is  lost  in  the  separate  efficiency  of 
each,  is  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  greater  capacity  of  united 
action.  In  proportion  as  they  put  off  the  qualities  of  the  savage, 
they  become  amenable  to  discipline ;  capable  of  adhering  to  plans 
concerted  beforehand,  and  about  which  they  may  not  have  been 
consulted ;  of  subordinating  their  individual  caprice  to  a  precon- 
ceived determination,  and  performing  severally  the  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  a  combined  undertaking.  Works  of  all  sorts,  imprac- 
ticable to  the  savage  or  the  half-civilized,  are  daily  accomplished  b j 
civilized  nations,  not  by  any  greatness  of  faculties  in  the  actual  agents, 
but  through  the  fact  tiiat  each  is  able  to  rely  with  certainty  on  the 
others  for  the  portion  of  the  work  which  they  respectively  undertake. 
The  peculiar  characteristic,  in  short,  of  civilized  b^ngs,  is  the 
capacity  of  co-operation ;  and  this,  Uke  other  faculties,  tends  to 
improve  by  practice,  and  becomes  capable  of  assuming  a  constantly 
wider  sphere  of  action. 

Accordingly  there  is  no  more  certain  incident  of  the  progressive 
change  taking  place  in  society,  than  the  continual  growth  of  the 
principle  and  practice  of  co-operation.  Associations  of  individuak 
voluntarily  combioing  their  smaU  contributions  now  perform 
works,  both  of  an  industrial  and  of  many  other  characters,  which 
no  one  person  or  small  number  of  persons  are  rich  enough  to  accom- 
plish, or  for  the  performance  of  which  the  few  persons  capable  oi 
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accompliBhing  them  were  formerlj  enabled  to  exact  the  most 
inordinate  remuneration.  As  wealth  increases  and  business  capacity 
improves,  we  maj  look  forward  to  a  great  extension  of  establish- 
ments, both  for  industrial  and  other  purposes,  formed  bj  the 
collective  contributions  of  large  numbers ;  establishments  like  those 
caUed  hj  the  technical  name  of  joint-stock  companies,  or  the  associ- 
ations less  formally  constituted,  which  are  so  numerous  in  England, 
to  raise  funds  for  pubtic  or  philanthropic  objects,  ^or,  lastly,  those 
associations  of  workpeople  either  for  production,  or  to  buy  goods  for 
their  common  consumption,  which  are  now  specially  known  by  the 
name  of  co-operative  societies. 

The  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  physical  sciences  y 
and  arts,  comJHned  with  the  greater  security  of  property,  and 
greater  freedom  in  disposing  of  it,  which  are  obvious  features  in  the 
civiUzation  of  modem  nations,  and  with  the  more  extensive  and 
more  skilful  employment  of  the  joint-stock  principle,  a£Eord  space 
and  scope  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  capital  and  production,  and 
for  the  increase  of  population  which  is  its  ordinary  accompaniment. 
That  the  growth  of  population  will  overpass  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, there  is  not  much  reason  to  apprehend ;  and  that  it  should 
even  keep  pace  with  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  any 
real  improvement  in  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  possible  that  there  might  be  a  great  progress  in  industrial 
improvement,  and  in  the  signs  of  what  is  commonly  called  national 
prosperity;  a  great  increase  of  aggregate  wealth,  and  even,  in 
some  respects,  a  better  distribution  of  it ;  that  not  only  the  rich 
might  grow  richer,  but  many  of  the  poor  might  igrow  rich,  that  the 
intermediate  classes  might  become  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  the  means  of  enjoyable  existence  be  more  and  more  largely 
diffused,  while  yet  the  great  class  at  the  base  of  the  whole  might 
increase  in  numbers  only,  and  not  in  comfort  nor  in  cultivation.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  considering  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  industry, 
admit  as  a  supposition,  however  greatiy  we  deprecate  as  a  fact, 
an  increase  of  population  as  long-continued,  as  indefinite,  and 
possibly  even  as  rapid,  as  the  increase  of  production  and  accumu*; 
lation. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  on  the  causes  of  change 
at  work  in  a  society  which  is  in  a  state  of  economical  progress,  I 
pxoceed  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  changes  themselves. 

*  LTfaeieiiiainingwotdsof  Uieient«noew6rBsddedmthe6th«^ 
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CHAPTER  II 

INFLUBNCB   OF  THE  PROGRESS   OF  INDUSTRY  AND  POPULATION 

ON  VALUES   AND  PRICES 

§  1.  The  changes  which  the  progress  of  industry  canaea  or 
presupposes  in  the  circumstances  of  production,  are  necessaiilj 
attended  with  changes  in  the  values  of  commodities. 

The  permanent  values  of  all  things  which  are  neither  under  a 
natural  nor  under  an  artificial  monopoly,  depend,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  their  cost  of  production.  But  the  increasing  power  which 
mankind  are  constantly  acquiring  over  nature,  increases  more  and 
more  the  efficiency  of  human  exertion,  or,  in  other  words,  diminiahce 
<x)st  of  production.  All  inventions  by  which  a  greater  quantitr 
of  any  commodity  can  be  produced  with  the  same  laboor^  or  ^6 
same  quantity  with  less  labour,  or  which  abridge  the  process,  so  that 
the  capital  employed  needs  not  be  advanced  for  so  long  a  time, 
lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity.  As,  however,  value 
is  relative;  if  inventions  and  improvements  in  production  were 
made  in  all  conmiodities,  and  all  in  the  same  degree,  there  would 
be  no  alteration  in  values.  Things  would  continue  to  exchange  for 
each  other  at  the  same  rates  as  before ;  and  mankind  would  obtain 
a  greater  quantity  of  all  things  in  return  for  their  labour  and 
abstinence,  without  having  that  greater  abundance  measured  and 
declared  (as  it  is  when  it  affects  only  on^  thing)  by  the  diminished 
exchange  value  of  the  conmiodity. 

As  for  prices,  in  these  circumstances  they  would  be  affected  or 
•not,  according  as  the  improvements  ia  production  did  or  did  not 
extend  to  the  precious  metals.  If  the  materials  of  money  were  an 
exception  to  the  general  diminution  of  cost  of  production,  the 
values  of  aU  other  things  woidd  faU  in  relation  to  money,  that  is, 
there  would  be  a  fall  of  general  prices  throughout  the  world.  But 
if  money,  like  other  things,  and  in  the  same  degree  as  other  thingSf 
were  obtained  in  greater  abundance  and  cheapness,  prices  would  be 
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more  afiected  than  values  vould  :  and  there  would  be  no  visible 
;n  in  the  state  of  the  markets,  of  any  of  the  changes  which  had. 
ken  place ;  except  that  there  would  be  (if  people  continued  to. 
x>UT  as  much  as  before)  a  greater  quantity  of  all  Borte  of  com- 
iditiea,  circulated  at  the  same  prices  by  a  greater  quantity  of  money. 

Improvements  in  production  are  not  the  only  circumstance 
companying  the  progress  of  industry  which  tends  to  diminish  the 
at  of  producing,  or  at  least  of  obtaining,  commodities.  Another 
'cumstance  is  the  increase  of  intercourse  between  difierent  parta 

the  world.     As  commerce  extends,  and  the  ignorant  attempts 

restrain  it  by  tarifis  become  obsolete,  commodities  tend  more 
d  more  to  be  produced  in  the  places  in  ^lich  their  produodon 
n  be  carried  on  at  the  least  expense  of  labour  and  capital  to 
utldnd.  As  civilization  spreads,  and  security  of  person  and 
operty  becomes  established,  in  parte  of  tiie  world  which  have  not 
therto  had  that  advantf^e,  the  productive  capabilities  of  those 
uses  are  called  into  fuller  activity,  for  the  benefit  both  of  thdr  own 
liabitants  and  of  foreigners.     The  ignorance  and  misgovemment 

which  many  of  the  regions  most  favoured  by  nature  are  still 
ovelling,  aSord  work,  probably,  for  many  generations  before  those 
untries  will  be  raised  even  to  the  present  level  of  the  most  civilized 
,rts  of  Europe.    Much  will  also  depend  on  the  increasing  migration 

labour  and  capital  to  unoccupied  parts  of  the  earth,  of  which  the 
il,  chmate,  and  situation  are  found,  by  the  ample  means  of  explora- 
m  now  possessed,  to  promise  not  only  a  lai^e  return  to  industry, 
it  great  facilities  of  producing  conunodities  suited  to  the  markets 

old  countries.  Much  as  the  collective  industry  of  the  earth  is 
rely  to  be  increased  in  efficiency  by  the  extension  of  s(Hence  and  of 
e  industrial  arts,  a  still  more  active  soureeof  increased  cheapness 

production  will  be  foimd,  probably,  for  some  time  to  come,  in  the 
adually  unfolding  consequences  of  Free  Trade,  and  in  the  increasing 
ale  on  which  Emigration  and  Colonization  will  be  carried  on. 

From  the  causes  now  enumerated,  unless  counteracted  by  others,  . 
e  progress  of  things  enables  a  country  to  obtain  at  less  and  less  of 
al  cost,  not  only  its  own  productions  but  those  of  foreign  countries, 
deed,  whatever  diminishes  the  cost  of  its  own  productions,  when  of 
1  exportable  diaracter,  enables  it,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
itain  its  imports  at  lees  real  cost. 

§  2.  But  is  it  the  fact,  that  these  tendencies  are  not  counter* 
ted  ?    Has  the  progress  of  wealth  and  industry  no  effect  in  regard 
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to  cost  of  production,  but  to  diminish  it  ?  Are  no  causes  of  an 
opposite  character  brought  into  operation  hj  the  same  progress, 
sufficient  in  some  cases  not  only  to  neutvalize,  but  to  overcome  the 
former,  and  convert  the  descending  movement  of  cost  of  production 
into  an  ascending  movement  ?  We  are  ahready  aware  that  there  are 
such  causes,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  classeB  of 
coDimiodities,  food  and  materials,  there  is  a  tendency  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  cost  of 
production  of  these  commodities  tends  to  increase. 

This  is  not  a  property  inherent  in  the  commodities  tiiemselves. 
If  population  were  stationary,  and  the  produce  of  the  earth  never 
ne^ed  to  be  augmented  in  quantity,  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
greater  cost  of  production.  Mankind  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  full  benefit  of  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  arts 
subsidiary  to  it,  and  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  products  of  agriculture  and  those  of  manofactures.^ 
The  only  products  of  industry  which,  if  population  did  not  increase, 
would  be  liable  to  a  real  increase  of  cost  of  production,  are  those 
which,  depending  on  a  material  which  is  not  renewed,  are  eith^ 
wholly  or  partially  exhaustible ;  such  as  coal,  and  most  if  not  all 
metals ;  for  even  iron,  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  most  useful  of 
metallic  products,  which  forms  an  ingredient  of  most  minerals  and 
of  almost  aU  rocks,  is  susceptible  of  exhaustion  so  far  as  regards  its 
richest  and  most  tractable  ores. 

When,  however,  population  increases,  as  it  has  never  yet  iailed 
to  do  when  the  increase  of  industry  and  of  the  means  of  subaistenoe 
made  room  for  it,  the  demand  for  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  and  particularly  for  food,  increases  in  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion. And  then  comes  into  effect  that  fundamental  law  of  produc- 
tion from  the  soil,  on  which  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to 
expatiate ;  the  law,  that  increased  labour,  in  any  given  state  of 
a^cultural  skill,  is  attended  with  a  less  than  proportional  increase 
,  of  produce.  The  cost  of  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
increases,  cceteris  paribus^  with  every  increase  of  the  demand* 

No  tendency  of  a  like  kind  exists  with  respect  to  manufactured 
articles.    The  tendency  is  in  the  contrary  direction.    The  larger 

i  [The  following  passage  of  the  origiiial  (1848)  text  was  omitted  in  tiie  Stii 
ed.  (1862) :  "  The  former,  indeed,  so  far  as  present  foresight  oaa  ezteoi 
does  not  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  improved  processes  to  so  great  a  degiw 
as  some  branches  of  manufacture ;  but  inventions  may  be  in  reserve  for  tbe 
future  which  may  invert  this  relation."] 
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ae  Bcale  on  which  manufacturing  opeiationB  ue  carried  on,  the 
lore  cheaply  they  can  in  general  be  performed.  Mr,  Senioi  has 
one  the  length  of  enunciating  aa  an  inherent  law  of  manufacturing 
idustry,  that  in  it  increased  production  takes  place  at  a  smallei 
■xt,  while  in  agricultural  industiy  increased  production  takes  place 
t  a  greater  cost.  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  even  in  manufao- 
ires,  iuoieased  cheapness  follows  increased  production  by  anything 
mouating  to  a  law.  It  is  a  probable  and  usual,  but  not  a  necessary 
^nsequeuce. 

As  manufactures,  however,  depend  for  their  materials  either 
pon  agricoltuie,  or  mining,  or  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth, 
lannfacturing  industry  is  subject,  in  req>ect  of  one  of  its  essentialB, 
)  the  same  law  as  agriculture.  But  the  crude  material  generally 
trms  so  small  a  poidon  of  the  total  cost,  that  any  tendency 
hich  may  exist  to  a  progressive  increase  in  that  single  item,  is 
inch  over-balanced  by  the  diminution  continually  taking  place  in 
U  the  other  elements ;  to  which  diminution  it  is  impossible  at 
resent  to  assign  any  limit. 

The  tendency,  then,  being  to  a  perpetual  increase  of  the  pro- 
uctive  power  of  labour  in  manufactures,  while  in  agriculture  and 
lining  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  tendencies,  the  one  towards 
a  increase  of  productive  power,  the  ot^ei  towards  a  diminution  of 
.,  the  cost  of  production  being  lessened  by  every  improvement  in 
IB  processes,  and  augmented  by  every  addition  to  population ;  it 
tUows  that  the  exchuige  values  of  manufactured  articles,  compared 
ith  the  products  of  agriculture  and  of  mines,  have,  as  population 
ad  industry  advance,  a  certain  and  decided  tendency  to  fall, 
[oney  being  a  product  of  mines,  it  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
lat  manufactured  articles  tend,  as  society  advances,  to  fall  in  money 
rice.  The  industrial  history  of  modem  nations,  e^eoiaQy  during 
le  last  hundred  years,  fully  bears  out  this  assertion. 

S  3.  Whether  agricultural  produce  increases  in  absolute  as  well 
1  comparative  cost  of  production,  depends  on  the  conflict  of  the 
wo  antagonist  agencies,  increase  of  population,  and  improvement 
k  agricultural  skiU.  In  some,  perhaps  in  most,  states  of  society, 
ooking  at  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,)  both  agricultural  skill 
ad  population  ue  either  stationary,  or  increase  very  slowly,  and 
le  cost  of  production  of  food,  therefore,  ia  nearly  stationary.  In  a 
)ciety  which  is  advancing  in  wealth,  population  generally  increases 
later  than  agricultural  doll,  and  food  consequently  tends  to  become 
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mere  costly ;  but  there  are  times  when  a  strong  impulse  sets  in 
towards  agricultural  improvement.  Such  an  impulse  has  shown 
itself  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  ^  years.  In 
England  and  Scotland  agricultural  skill  has  of  late  incteased  con- 
siderably faster  than  population,  insomuch  that  food  and  other 
agricultural  produt^e,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  people,  can  be 
grown  at  less  cost  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  ^  t  and  the  aboU- 
tion  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  given  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  spirit 
of  improvement.  In  some  other  countries,  and  particularly  in 
France,  the  improvement  of  agriculture  gains  groimd  still  more 
decidedly  Upon  population,  because  though  agriculture,  except  in  a 
few  provinces,  advances  slowly,  population  advances  stiU  more 
slowly,  and  even  with  increasing  slowness ;  its  growth  being  kept 
down,  not  by  poverty,  which  is  diminishing,  but  by  prudence. 

Which  of  the  two  conflicting  agencies  is  gaining  upon  the  other  at 
any  particular  time,  might  be  conjectured  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  the  money  price  of  agricultural  produce  (supposing  bullion  not 
to  vary  materially  in  value),  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
could  be  taken,  to  form  an  average  independent  of  the  flactaations 
of  seasons.  This,  however,  is  hardly  practicable,  since  Mr.  Tooke 
has  shown  that  even  so  long  a  period  as  half  a  century  may  include  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  abundant  and  a  smaller  of  deficient 
seasons  than  is  properly  due  to  it»  A  mere  average,  therefore,  might 
lead  to  conclusions  only  the  more  misleading,  for  their  deceptive 
semblance  of  accuracy.  There  would  be  less  danger  of  error  ir 
taking  the  average  of  only  a  small  number  of  years,  and  correcting 
it  by  a  conjectural  allowance  for  the  character  of  the  seasons,  tlian 
in  trusting  to  a  longer  average  without  any  such  correction.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  in  founding  conclusions  on  quoted 
prices,  allowance  must  also  be  made  as  far  as  possible  for  any  changes 
in  the  general  exchange  value  of  the  precious  metals.*  ^ 

§  4.  Thus  far,  of  the  efEect  of  the  progress  of  society  on  the 
permanent  or  average  values  and  prices  of  commodities.     It  n^ 

1  [The  "  fifteen  or  twenty  "  of  the  1st  ed.  (1848)  was  replaced  in  the  6th  rd. 
(1866)  by  "  twenty  or  twenty-five,"  and  in  the  7th  (1871)  by  "  twenty  or 
thirty,"] 

2  [Written  in  1848.] 

*  [1852]  A  still  better  criterion,  perhaps,  than  that  suggested  in  the  text, 
would  be  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  amount  of  iSb  laboarer*s  wages 
estimated  in  agricultural  produce. 

^  [See  Appendix  X    Prices  in  the  19ih  Century,] 
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,inB  to  be  considered  in  wliat  manner  the  same  progresa  affects 
•.a  fluctuatJODS.  Concerning  the  answei  to  this  question  th«ie 
1  be  no  doubt.  It  t«tids  in  a  very  high  degree  to  diminish  them. 
In  poor  and  backwaid  societies,  as  in  the  East,  and  in  Europe 
ring  the  Middle  Ages,  extraordinary  differences  in  the  price  of 
I  same  commodity  might  exist  in  places  not  very  distant  from  each 
ler,  because  the  want  ol  roads  and  canals,  the  imperfection 
marine  navigation,  and  the  insecurity  of  conmmuicatioiu 
lerally,  prevented  things  from  being  transported  from  the  places 
ere  they  were  cheap  to  those  where  they  were  dear.  The  things 
at  liable  to  fluctuations  in  value,  those  directly  influenced  by  the 
isons,  and  especially  food,  were  seldom  carried  to  any  great 
tancea.  Each  locality  depended,  as  a  general  rule,  on  its  own 
iduce  and  that  of  its  immediate  neighbouihood.  In  most  years, 
lordingly,  there  was,  in  some  part  or  other  of  any  large  country, 
eal  dearth.  Almost  every  season  must  be  unpropitious  to  some 
ong  the  many  soils  and  climates  to  be  found  in  an  extensive  tract 
coontry ;  but  as  the  same  season  is  also  in  general  more  than 
lioarily  favourable  to  others,  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the 
negate  produce  of  the  whole  country  is  deficient,  and  even  then 
a  less  degree  than  that  of  many  separate  portions ;  while  a 
iciency  at  all  considerable,  extending  to  the  whole  world,  is  a 
ng  almost  unknown.  In  modem  times,  therefore,  there  is  only 
irth,  where  there  formerly  would  have  been  famine,  and  sufficiency 
trywhere  when  anciently  there  would  have  been  scarcity  in  some 
c«s  and  superfluity  in  others. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  all  other 
icles  of  commerce.  The  safety  and  cheapness  of  commonicationa, 
ich  enable  a  deficiency  in  one  place  to  be  supplied  from  the  surplus 
another,  at  a  moderate  or  even  a  small  advance  on  the  ordinary 
ce,  render  the  flactnationB  of  pricee  much  less  extreme  than 
merly.  This  effect  is  much  promoted  by  the  existence  of  large 
litols,  belonging  to  what  are  called  speculative  merchants,  whose 
liness  it  is  to  buy  goods  in  order  to  resell  them  at  a  profit. 
These  dealers  naturally  buying  things  when  they  are  cheapest,  and 
ring  them  up  to  be  brought  again  into  the  market  when  the  price 
.  become  unusuaUy  high  ;  the  tendency  of  their  operations  is  to 
lalize  price,  or  at  least  to  moderate  its  inequalities.  The  prices  of 
ogs  are  neither  so  much  depressed  at  one  time,  nor  so  much  raised 
mother,  as  they  would  be  if  speculative  dealers  did  not  exist. 
Speculators,  therefore,  have  a  highly  useful  office  in  the  economy 
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of  society ;  and  (contraiy  to  common  opinion)  the  most  useful 
portion  of  the  class  are  those  who  speculate  in  commodities  affected 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons.  If  there  were  no  com-deaters,  not 
only  would  the  price  of  com  be  liable  to  variations  much  moitf 
extreme  than  at  present,  but  in  a  deficient  season  the  necessaiy 
supplies  might  not  be  forthcoming  at  aU.  Unless  there  were 
speculators  in  com,  or  unless,  in  default  of  dealers,  the  farmers 
became  speculators,  the  phce  in  a  season  of  abundance  would  fall 
without  any  limit  or  check,  except  the  wasteful  consumption  that 
would  invariably  follow.  That  any  part  of  the  surplus  of  one  year 
remains  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another,  is  owing  either  to 
farmers  who  withhold  com  from  the  market,  or  to  dealers  who 
buy  it  when  at  the  cheapest  and  lay  it  up  in  store. 

§  5.  Among  persons  who  have  not  much  considered  the  subject, 
there  is  a  notion  that  the  gains  of  speculators  are  often  made  by 
causing  an  artificial  scarcity ;  that  they  create  a  high  price  by  their 
own  purchases,  and  then  profit  by  it.  This  may  easily  be  shown  to 
be  fallacious.  If  a  corn-dealer  makes  purchases  on  speculation,  and 
produces  a  rise,  when  there  is  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards  any 
cause  for  a  rise  of  price  except  his  own  proceedings ;  he  no  doubt 
appears  to^ow  richer  as  long' as  his  purchases  continue,  because  he 
is  a  holder  of  an  article  which  is  quoted  at  a  higher  and  higher  price : 
but  this  apparent  gain  only  seems  within  his  reach  so  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  realize  it.  If  he  has  bought,  for  instance,  a  milhoo 
of  quarters,  and  by  withholding  them  from  the  market,  has  raised 
the  price  ten  shillings  a  quarter ;  just  so  much  as  the  price  has  beet 
raised  by  withdrawing  a  million  quarters,  will  it  be  lowered  by 
bringing  them  back,  and  the  best  that  he  can  hope  is  that  he  wiO 
lose  nothing  except  interest  and  his  expenses.  If  by  a  gradual  and 
cautious  sale  he  is  able  to  realize,  on  some  portion  of  his  stores,  i 
part  of  the  increased  price,  so  also  he  wiU  undoubtedly  have  had  to 
pay  a  part  of  that  price  on  some  portion  of  his  purchases.  He  roBi 
considerable  risk  of  incurring  a  still  greater  loss ;  for  the  temporan 
high  price  is  very  likely  to  have  tempted  others,  who  had  no  sharf 
in  causing  it,  and  who  might  otherwise  not  have  found  their  way  to 
his  market  at  all,  to  bring  their  com  there,  and  intercept  a  part  ci 
the  advantage.  So  that  instead  of  profiting  by  a  scarcity  caused 
by  himself »  he  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  after  buying  in  a!h  avera^ 
market,  to  be  forced  to  sell  in  a  superabundant  one. 

As  an  individual  speculator  cannot  gain  by  a  rise  of  price  solely 
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is  own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number  of  speculatois  gain 
ctively  by  a  rise  which  theii  operstians  have  artificially  produced. 
3  among  a  number  of  speculators  may  gain,  by  superior  judg- 
;  or  good  fortune '  in  selecting  the  time  for  realizing,  but  they 
s  this  gain  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  other 
ilators  who  are  less  judicious.  They,  in  fact,  convert  to  their 
benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the  speculationa  of  the  others, 
ng  to  these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil.  It  is  not  to  be 
jd,  therefore,  that  speculators  may  enrich  themselves  by  other 
le's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the  losses  of  other  speculators.  As 
h  must  have  been  lost  by  one  set  of  dealers  as  is  gained  by 
her  set. 

Vlien  a  speculation  in  a  commodity  proves  profitable  to  the 
Lilators  as  a  body,  it  is  because,  in  the  interval  between  their 
ng  and  reselling,  the  price  rises  from  some  cau^e  independent 
lem,  their  only  connexion  with  it  consisting  in  having  foreseen 
In  this  case,  their  purchases  make  the  price  begin  to  rise  sooner 

it  otherwise  would  do,  thus  spreading  the  privation  of  the 
umers  over  a  longer  period,  but  mitigating  it  at  the  time  of  its 
test  height :  evidently  to  the  general  advantage.  In  this, 
iver,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have  not  overrated  the  rise  which 

looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  happens  that  speculative 
bases  are  made  in  the  expectation  of  some  increase  of  demand, 
ificiency  of  supply,  which  after  all  does  not  occur,  or  not  to  the 
at  which  the  speculator  expected.  In  that  case  the  speculation, 
lad  of  moderating  fiuctuation,  has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
h  otherwise  would  not  have  happened,  or  aggravated  one  which 
Id.  But  in  that  case,  the  speculation  is  a  losing  one,  to  the 
ulators  collectively,  however  much  some  individuals  may  gain 
t.  All  that  part  of  the  rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what 
a  are  independent  grounds  for,  cannot  give  to  the  speculators  as 
dy  any  benefit,  since  the  price  is  as  much  depressed  by  tbeir 
I  as  it  was  raised  by  their  purchases  ;  and  while  they  gain  nothing 
t,  they  lose,  not  only  their  trouble  and  expenses,  but  almost 
ys  much  more,  through  the  efiects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise 
rice,  in  checking  consumption,  and  bringing  forward  supplies 
I  unforeseen  quarters.  The  operations,  therefore,  of  speculative 
sre,  are  useful  to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to  themselves  ; 
thougR  they  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  by  heighten- 
;hc  fluctuations  which  their  more  usual  office  is  to  alleviate,  yet 
<  ["  Or  good  lortime  "  added  m  Srd  ed.  (1802).] 
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whenever  this  happens  the  speculators  are  the  greatest  losers. 
The  interest,  in  short,  of  the  speculators  as  a  body,  coincides  witii 
the  interest  of  the  public ;  and  as  they  can  only  fail  to  serve  the 
public  interest  in  proportion  as  they  miss  their  own,  the  best  way  to 
promote  the  one  is  to  leave  them  to  pursue  the  other  in  perfect 
freedom. 

I  do  not  deny  that  speculators  may  aggravate  a  local  scarcity. 
In  collecting  com  from  the  villages  to  supply  the  towns,  they  make 
the  dearth  penetrate  into  nooks  and  comers  which  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  from  bearing  their  share  of  it.  To  buy  and  resell  in 
the  same  place,  tends  to  alleviate  scarcity  ;  to  buy  in  one  place  and 
resell  in  another,  may  increase  it  in  the  former  of  the  two  places, 
but  relieves  it  in  the  latter,  where  the  price  is  higher,  and  which,  there- 
fore, by  the  very  supposition,  is  likely  to  be  sufiering  more.  And 
these  8u£Eering8  always  fall  hardest  on  the  poorest  consumers, 
since  the  rich,  by  outbidding,  can  obtain  their  accustomed  supply 
undiminished  if  they  choose.  To  no  persons,  therefore,  are  ih 
operations  of  corn-dealers  on  the  whole  so  beneficial  as  to  the  poor 
Accidentally  and  exceptionally,  the  poor  may  suffer  from  them  :  n 
might  sometimes  be  more  advantageous  to  the  rural  poor  to  hav^^ 
com  cheap  in  winter,  when  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  it,  eves 
if  the  consequence  were  a  dearth  in  spring,  when  they  can  perhar^ 
obtain  partial  substitutes.  But  there  are  no  substitutes,  procuraH 
at  that  season,  which  serve  in  any  great  degree  to  replace  bread 
com  as  the  chief  article  of  food :  if  there  were,  its  price  would  iaJH  :i 
the  spring,  instead  of  continuing,  as  it  always  does,  to  rise  till  tk 
approach  of  harvest. 

There  is  an  opposition  of  immediate  interest,  at  the  moment  c^ 
sale,  between  the  dealer  in  com  and  the  consumer,  as  there  always  i? 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer :  and  a  time  of  dearth  being  thii 
in  which  the  speculator  makes  his  largest  profits,  he  is  an  object  c: 
dislike  and  jealousy  at  that  time,  to  those  who  are  suffering  whic 
he  is  gaining.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  core- 
dealer's  business  affords  him  any  extraordinary  profit :  he  makes 
his  gains  not  constantly,  but  at  particular  times,  and  they  must 
therefore  occasionally  be  great,  but  the  chances  of  profit  in  a  busbar 
in  which  there  is  so  much  competition,  cannot  on  the  whcJe  b'r 
greater  than  in  other  employments.  A  year  of  scarcit]^  in  wL\L 
great  gains  are  made  by  corn-dealers,  rarely  comes  to  an  end  withoi^ 
a  recoil  which  places  many  of  them  in  the  list  of  bankrupts,  Ther? 
have  been  few  more  promising  seasons  for  corn-dealers  than  tii- 
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ar  1847,  and  seldom  was  tteie  a  greater  bieak-up  among  the 
^ulatora  than  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  chances  of 
luie,  in  this  most  precarious  tiade,  are  a  set-oS  against  great 
^sional  piofite.  If  the  corn-dealer  were  to  sell  his  stores,  during 
iearth,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  the  competddon  of  the 
[tsumers  assigns  to  him,  he  would  make  a  sacrifice,  to  charity  or 
ilanthropy,  of  the  fair  profits  of  his  employment,  which  may  be 
ite  as  reasonably  required  from  any  other  person  of  equal  means. 
B  business  being  a  useful  one,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  that 
■  ordinary  motives  should  exist  for  carrying  it  on,  and  that  neither 
r  nor  opinion  should  prevent  an  operation  beneficial  to  the 
blic  from  being  attended  with  as  much  private  advantage  as  is 
npatible  with  full  and  free  competaldon. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  fluotuarions  of  values  and  prices 
sing  from  variations  of  supply,  or  from  alterations  in  real  (as 
tmgnished  from  speculative)  demand,  may  be  expected  to 
Kime  more  moderate  as  society  advances.  With  regard  to  those 
ich  arise  from  miscalculation,  and  especially  from  the  alternations 

undue  expansion  and  exceesive  contraction  of  credit,  which 
iupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  commercial  phenomena,  the 
ne  thing  cannot  be  afiirmed  with  equal  confidence.  Such  vicissi- 
les,  beginning  with  irrational  speculation  and  ending  with  a 
amerdal  crisis,  have  not  hitherto  become  either  less  frequent  or 
i  violent  with  the  growth  of  capital  and  extension  of  industry 
ther  they  may  be  said  to  have  become  more  so  :  in  consequence, 
is  often  said,  of  increased  competition  ;  but,  as  I  prefer  to  say, 
a  low  rate  of  profits  and  interest,  which  niakea  capitalists  dis- 
iafied  with  the  ordinary  course  of  safe  mercantile  goins.^  The 
inexion  of  this  low  rate  of  profit  with  the  advance  of  population 
I  accumulation,  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
uing  chapters. 

'  [Sae  ii|ipM)diz  Y.    Oiymmercial  CycUt.] 


CHAPTER  III 

INFLUENCB   OP  THE  PKOGRESS   OP  INDUSTRY  AND  POPUI^ATION,  ON 

RENTS,  PROFITS,  AND  WAGES 

§  1.  Continuing  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  economical 
changes  taking  place  in  a  society  which  is  in  a  state  of  industmi 
progress,  vie  shall  next  consider  what  is  the  effect  of  that  progress 
on  the  distribution  of  the  produce  among  the  various  classes  who 
share  in  it.  We  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  system  of  dis- 
tribution which  is  the  most  complex,  and  which  virtually  includes 
all  others — that  in  which  the  produce  of  manufactures  ia  shared 
between  two  classes,  labourers  and  capitalists,  and  the  produce  of 
agriculture  among  three,  labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 

The  characteristic  features  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  in- 
dustrial progress  resolve  themselves  mainly  into  three,  increase  of 
capital,  increase  of  population,  and  improvements  in  prodttclion : 
understanding  the  last  expression  in  its  widest  sense,  to  include  the 
process  of  procuring  commodities  from  a  distance,  as  well  as  that  of 
producing  them.  The  other  changes  which  take  place  are  chiefir 
consequences  of  these ;  as,  for  example,  the  tendency  to  a  progressivr 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production  of  food ;  arising  &om  an  increased 
demand,  which  may  be  occasioned  either  by  increased  population,  or 
by  an  increase  of  capital  and  wages,  enabling  the  poorer  classes  to 
increase  their  consumption.  It  will  be  convenient  to  set  out  by 
considering  each  of  the  three  causes,  as  operating  separately  ;  after 
which  we  can  suppose  them  combined  in  any  manner  we  think  fit. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  population  increases,  capital  and  the 
arts  of  production  remaining  stationary.  One  of  the  effects  of  thb 
change  of  circumstances  is  sufficiently  obvious :  wages  will  f&Il : 
the  labouring  class  will  be  reduced  to  an  inferior  condition.  Tb^^ 
state  of  the  capitalist,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  improved.  With 
the  same  capital,  he  can  purchase  more  labour,  and  obtain  mon* 
produce.    His  rate  of  profit  is  increased.    The  dependence  of  the* 
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•rate  of  profits  ,on  the  cost  of  labour  is  here  verified  ;  for  the  labourer 
obtaining  a  diminished  quantity  of  commodities,  and  no  alteration 
being  supposed  in  the  circumstances  of  their  production,  the 
diminished  quantity  represents  a  diminished  cost.  The  labourer 
obtains  not  only  a  smaller  real  reward,  but  the  product  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  labour.  The  first  circumstance  is  the  important  one  to 
himself,  the  last  to  his  employer. 

Nothing  has  occurred,  thus  far,  to  affect  in  any  way  the  value 

of  any  commodity  ;  and  no  reason,  therefore,  has  yet  shown  itself, 

why  rent  should  be  either  raised  or  lowered.    But  if  we  look  forward 

another  stage  in  the  series  of  effects,  we  may  see  our  way  to  such 

a  consequence.    The  labourers  have  increased  in  numbers  :    their 

condition  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  increased  numbers 

divide  among  them  only  the  produce  of  the  same  amount  of  labour 

as  before.     But  they  may  economize  in  their  other  comforts,  and  not 

in  their  food  :  each  may  consume  as  much  food,  and  of  as  costly  a 

quality  as  previously ;  or  they  may  submit  to  a  reduction,  but  not 

in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  numbers.    On  this  supposition, 

notwithstanding   the   diminution    of   real    wages,    the   increased 

population  will  require  an  increased  quantity  of  food.    But  since 

industrial  skill  and  knowledge  are  supposed  to  be  stationary,  more 

food  can  only  be  obtained  by  resorting  to  worse  land,  or  to  methods 

of  cultivation  which  are  less  productive  in  proportion  to  the  outlay. 

Capital  for  this  extension  of  agriculture  will  not  be  wanting ;   for 

though,  by  hypothesis,  no  addition  takes  place  to  the  capital  in 

existence,  a  sufficient  amount  can  be  spared  from  the  industry 

^w^hich  previously  suppUed  the  other  and  less  pressing  wants  which 

the  laboidpers  have  been  obUged  to  curtail.    The  additional  supply 

of  food,  tlierefore,  will  be  produced,  but  produced  at  a  greater  cost ; 

and  the  exchange  value  of  agricultural  produce  must  rise.    It  may 

be  objected,  that  profits  having  risen,  the  extra  cost  of  producing 

Food  can  be  defrayed  from  profits,  without  any  increase  of  price. 

ft  could,  undoubtedly,  but  it  will  not ;  because,  if  it  did,  the  agricul* 

turist  would  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position  to  other  capitalists. 

The  increase  of  profits,  being  the  effect  of  diminished  wages,  is 

common  to  all  employers  of  labour.    The  increased  expenses  arising 

br<yjn  the  necessity  of  a  more  costly  cultivation,  affect  the  agriculturist 

il one.    For  this  peculiar  burthen  he  must  be  peculiarly  compensated, 

i^-h  ether  the  general  rate  of  profit  be  high  or  low.    He  will  not 

submit  indefinitely  to  a  deduction  from  his  profits  to  which  other 

ra^pitalists  are  not  subject.    He  will  not  extend  Im  cultivation  by 
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laying  out  fresli  capital,  unless  for  a  return  sufficient  to  yield  him 
as  high  a  profit  as  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  capital  in  other 
investments.  The  value,  therefore,  of  his  commodity  will  rise,  and 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost.  The  farmer  will  thus  be 
indemnified  for  the  burthen  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  will 
also  enjoy  the  augmented  rate  of  profit  which  is  conunon  to  all 
capitalists. 

It  follows,  from  principles  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  that 
in  these  circumstances  rent  will  rise.  Any  land  can  afford  to  pay. 
and  imder  free  competition  will  pay,  a  rent  equal  to  the  excess  of  ite 
produce  above  the  return  to  an  equal  capital  on  the  worst  land,  or 
imder  the  least  favourable  conditions.  Whenever,  therefor?, 
agriculture  is  driven  to  descend  to  worse  land,  or  more  onerous 
processes,  rent  rises.  Its  rise  will  be  twofold,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
rent  in  kind,  or  com  rent,  will  rise ;  and  in  the  second,  since  tbe 
value  of  agricultural  produce  has  also  risen,  rent,  estimated  in 
manufactured  or  foreign  commodities  (which  is  represented,  ccbUtm 
j)ar%buSf  by  money  rent)  wiU  rise  still  more. 

The  steps  of  the  process  (if,  after  what  has  been  formerly  said. 
it  is  necessary  to  retrace  them)  are  as  follows.  Com  rises  in  piiee, 
to  repay  with  the  ordinary  profit  the  capital  required  for  producinx 
additional  com  on  worse  land  or  by  more  costiy  processes.  So  fa: 
as  regards  this  additional  com,  the  increased  price  is  but  an  equiva 
lent  for  the  additional  expense ;  but  the  rise,  extending  to  all  com, 
affords  on  all,  except  the  last  produced,  an  extra  profit.  If  th' 
farmer  was  accustomed  to  produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  at  405.,  an! 
120  quarters  are  now  required,  of  which  the  last  twenty  canct' 
be  produced  under  45«.,  he  obtains  the  extra  five  shillings  on  tb. 
entire  120  quarters,  and  not  on  the  last  twenty  alone.  He  h&-- 
thus  an  extra  252.  beyond  the  ordinary  profits,  and  this,  in  a  sta: 
of  free  competition,  he  will  not  be  able  to  retain.  He  cann^*: 
however  be  compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  consumer,  since  a  te 
price  than  45«.  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  the  hi' 
twenty  quarters.  The  price,  then,  will  remain  at  45«.,  and  the  i^:^ 
will  be  transferred  by  competition  not  to  the  consumer  but  to  xb 
landlord.  A  rise  of  rents  is  therefore  inevitably  consequent  on  ai 
increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  when  unaccompanied  hy 
increased  faciUties  for  its  production.  A  truth  which,  after  tL.^ 
final  illustration,  we  may  henceforth  take  for  granted. 

The  new  element  now  introduced — an  increased  demand  for  io 
— besides  occasioning  an  increase  of  rent,  still  furth^  distaibs  t: 
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tribution  of  the  produce  betveen  capitalists  and  labouren.  The 
Tease  of  population  will  have  dinunished  the  reward  of  labour :  and 
its  cost  is  diminiehed  as  greatly  as  its  real  remuneration,  pro£ts 
II  be  increased  by  the  full  amount.  If,  however,  the  increase  of 
pulation  leads  to  an  increased  production  of  food,  which  cannot 
supplied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  labour 
[1  not  be  BO  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward  of  it,  and  profits, 
irefore,  will  not  be  so  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
ght  not  be  raised  at  aU.  The  labourers  may  previously  have 
sn  BO  well  provided  for,  that  the  whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may 
struck  off  from  their  other  indulgences,  and  they  may  not,  either 
necessity  or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  or 
ality  of  their  food.  To  produce  ^e  food  for  the  increased  number 
ij  be  attended  with  such  an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
)ugh  reduced  in  quantity,  may  represent  as  great  a  cost,  may 
the  product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before,  and  the  capitalist  may 
t  be  at  all  benefited.  On  this  supposition  the  loss  to  the  labourer 
partly  absorbed  in  the  additional  labour  required  for  producing 
)  last  instalment  of  agricultural  produce ;  and  the  renmiuder 
gained  by  the  landlord,  the  only  sharer  who  always  benefits  by 
increase  of  population. 

S  2.  Let  us  now  reverse  our  hypothesis,  and  instead  of  sup- 
dng  capital  stationary  and  population  advancing,  let  us  suppose 
>ital  advancing  and  population  stationary  ;  the  fodhtiee  of 
>duction,  both  natural  and  acquired,  being,  as  before,  unaltered, 
e  real  wages  of  labour,  instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise ;  and 
ce  the  cost  of  production  of  the  things  consumed  by  the  labourer 
not  diminished,  this  rise  of  wages  implies  an  equivalent  increase 
the  cost  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits.  To  state  tiie  same 
luction  in  other  terms ;  the  labourers  not  being  more  numerous, 
I  the  productive  power  of  thair  labour  being  only  the  some  as  before, 
ire  ia  no  increase  of  the  produce ;  the  increase  of  wages,  therefore, 
st  be  at  the  charge  of  the  capitahst.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
!  cost  of  labour  might  be  increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  ite 
I  remuneration.  The  improved  condition  of  the  labourers  may 
rease  the  demand  for  food.    The  labourers  may  have  been  so  ill 

before,  aa  not  to  have  food  enough ;  and  may  now  consume 
re:  orth^maychooee  to  expend  theirinoreased  means  partlyor 
oily  in  a  more  costly  quality  of  food,  requiring  more  labour  and 
re  land  ;  wheat,  for  example,  instead  of  oats,  or  potatoes.    This 
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extension  of  agriculture  implies,  as  usual,  a  greater  cost  of  production 
and  a  higher  price,  so  that  besides  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour 
arising  from  the  increase  of  its  reward,  there  will  be  a  further  increase 
(and  an  additional  fall  of  profits)  from  the  increased  costliness  of 
the  commodities  of  which  that  reward  consists.  The  same  causes 
will  produce  a  rise  of  rent.  What  the  capitalists  lose,  above  what 
the  labourers  gain,  is  partly  transferred  to  the  landlord,  and  partly 
swallowed  up  in  the  cost  of  growing  food  on  worse  land  or  by  a  less 
productive  process. 

§  3.  Having  disposed  of  the  two  simple  cases,  an  increasing 
population  and  stationary  capital,  and  an  increasing  capital  and 
stationary  population,  we  are  prepared  to  take  into  consideration  the 
mixed  case,  in  which  the  two  elements  of  expansion  are  combined, 
both  population  and  capital  increasing.  If  either  element  increases 
faster  than  the  other,  the  case  is  so  far  assimilated  with  one  or  other 
of  the  two  preceding  :  we  shall  suppose  them,  therefore,  to  increase 
with  equal  rapidity  ;  the  test  of  equality  being,  that  each  labourer 
obtains  the  same  commodities  as  before,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
those  commodities.  Let  us  examine  what  will  be  the  effect,  on  rent 
and  profits,  of  this  double  progress. 

Population  having  increased,  without  any  falling  off  in  the 
labourer's  condition,  there  is  of  course  a  demand  for  more  food. 
The  arts  of  production  being  supposed  stationary,  this  food  must 
be  produced  at  an  increased  cost.  To  compensate  for  this  greater 
cost  of  the  additional  food,  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  must 
rise.  The  rise  extending  over  the  whole  amount  of  food  produced, 
though  the  increased  expenses  only  apply  to  a  part,  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  extra  profit,  which,  by  competition,  is  transferred  to  the 
landlord.  Rent  wiU  rise,  both  in  quantity  of  produce  and  in  cost ; 
while  wages,  being;  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  quantity,  will  be 
greater  in  cost.  The  labourer  obtaining  the  same  amount  of  necess- 
aries, money  wages  have  risen ;  and  as  the  rise  is  common  to  ali 
branches  of  production,  the  capitalist  cannot  indemnify  himsoli 
by  changing  his  employment,  and  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  profits. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  tendency  of  an  increase  of  capital  and 
population  is  to  add  to  rent  at  the  expense  of  profits  :  though  rent 
does  not  gain  all  that  profits  lose,  a  part  being  absorbed  in  increased 
expenses  of  production,  that  is,  in  hiring  or  feeding  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  By 
profits,  must  of  course  be  understood  the  rate  of  profit;  for  a  lower 


§  4.  Let  us  then  suppoee  capital  and  population  stationary, 
and  a  sudden  improvement  made  in  the  arts  of  production ;  by  the 
invention  of  more  efficient  machines,  or  less  costly  processes,  or  by 
obtaining  access  to  cheaper  commodities  through  foreign  trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in  some  of  the  necessaries  or 
indulgences  which  enter  into  the  habitual  consumption  of  tiie 
labouring  class ;  or  it  may  be  applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
exclusively  by  richer  people.  Very  few,  however,  of  the  great 
industrial  improvements  are  altogether  of  this  last  description. 
Agricultural  improvements,  except  such  as  specially  relate  to  some 
of  the  rarer  and  more  peculiar  products,  act  directiy  upon  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  labourer's  expenditure.  The  steam-engine, 
and  every  other  invention  which  affords  a  manageable  power,  are 
applicable  to  all  things,  and  of  course  to  those  consumed  by  the 
labourer.  Even  the  power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny,  though 
applied  to  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  are  available  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by  the  labouring  class.  All 
improvements  in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport  of  necessaries 
as  well  as  of  luxuries.  Seldom  is  a  new  branch  of  trade  opened, 
without,  either  directly  or  in  some  indirect  way,  causing  some  of  the 
articles  which  the  mass  of  the  people  consume  to  be  either  produced 
or  imported  at  smaller  cost.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  l^ 
that  improvements  in  production  generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class  are  expended. 

In  so  far  as  the  commodities  affected  by  an  improvement  are 
those  which  the  labourers  generally  do  not  consume,  the  improvement 
has  no  effect  in  altering  the  distribution  of  the  produce.  Those 
particular  commodities,  indeed,  are  cheapened  ;  being  produced  at 
le0B  cost,  they  fall  in  value  and  in  price,  and  all  who  consume  them, 
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rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capital  may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit,-  -  \ 

considered  absolutely,  though  a  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  entire  *  ll 

produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is  from  time  to  time  counteracted  |j 

by  improvements  in  production  :  whether  arising  from  increase  of 
knowledge,   or  from  an  increased  use  of  the  knowledge  already  , 

possessed.     This  is  the  third  of  the  three  elements,  the  effects  of  ,  j  I 

which  on  the  distribution  of  the  produce  we  undertook  to  investi-  !  ^    ]   \ 

gate ;  and  the  investigation  will  be  facilitated  by  supposing,  as  in  i!  i     r 

the  case  of  the  other  two  elements,  that  it  operates,  in  the  first  .  j     *' 

instance,  alone.  -        f 


» . 
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whether  landlordB,  capitalistg,  or  skilled  and  piivileged  labourers, 
obtain  increased  means  of  enjoyment.  The  rate  of  profita,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  raised.  There  is  a  larger  gross  profit,  reckoned  in 
qoantily  of  commodities.  But  the  capital  also,  if  estimated  in  tiiose 
commodities,  has  risen  in  valne.  The  profit  is  the  same  percentage 
on  the  capital  tiiat  it  was  before.  The  capitalists  are  not  benefited 
as  capitaUsts,  but  as  consmneis.  The  Undlords  and  the  privileged 
clauBPfl  of  labourers,  if  they  are  consumers  of  the  same  commodities, 
share  the  same  benefit. 

The  case  is  different  with  improvem^ts  which  diminish  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  of  commodities  which  enter 
habitually  into  tiie  consumption  of  the  great  mass  of  labourers. 
The  play  of  the  different  forces  being  here  rather  complex,  it  is 
necMsary  to  analyse  it  Witt  some  minutenea.. 

As  formerly  observed,*  there  are  two  kinds  of  agricultural 
improvements.  Some  consist  in  a  mere  saving  of  labour,  and  enable 
a  given  quantity  of  food  to  be  produced  at  less  cost,  but  not  on  a 
smaller  surface  of  land  than  before.  Others  enable  a  given  extent 
of  land  to  yield  not  only  the  same  produce  with  less  labour,  but  a 
greater  produce ;  so  that,  if  no  greater  produce  is  required,  a  part  of 
the  land  already  under  culture  may  be  dispensed  with.  As  the  part 
rejected  will  be  the  least  productive  portion,  the  market  will  thence- 
forth be  regulated  by  a  better  description  of  land  than  what  was 
previously  the  worst  under  cultivation. 

To  place  the  effect  of  the  improvement  in  a  clear  light,^we  must 
suppose  it  to  take  place  suddenly,  so  as  to  leave  no  time,  during  its 
introduction,  for  any  increase  of  capital  or  of  population.  Ita  fijst 
effect  wUl  be  a  fall  of  the  value  and  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  either  kind  of  improvement,  but 
especially  of  the  last. 

An  improvement  of  the  first  kmd,  not  increasing  the  produce, 
does  not  dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  land ;  the  margin  of  culti- 
vation (as  Dr.  Chalmers  terms  it)  remains  where  it  was ;  agriculture 
does  not  recede,  either  in  extent  of  cultivated  land,  or  in  elaborateness 
of  method  :  and  the  price  continues  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  land, 
and  by  the  same  capital,  as  before.  But  since  that  land  or  capital,  and 
all  other  land  or  capital  which  produce  food,  now  yields  its  produce 
at  smaller  cost,  the  price  of  food  will  fall  proportionally.  If  one- 
tenth  of  the  expense  of  production  has  been  saved,  tiie  price  of 
produce  will  fall  one-tenth. 

•  Supra,  pp.  183-4. 
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int  suppose  the  impiovement  to  be  of  the  second  kind ;  enabling 
land  to  produce,  not  only  the  same  com  with  one-tenth  leaa 
ui,  but  a  tenth  more  com  with  the  same  labour.  Here  the  effect 
iU  more  decided.  Cultivation  oan  now  be  contiactod,  and  the 
ket  supplied  from  a  emaller  quantity  of  land.  Even  if  tliifl 
UeT  surface  of  land  were  of  the  same  average  qnaUty  as  the  larger 
ace,  the  price  would  fall  one-tenth,  because  the  same  produce 
Id  be  obtained  with  a  tenth  less  labour.  But  since  the  portion 
uid  abandoned  will  be  the  least  fertile  portion,  the  price  of 
luce  will  thenceforth  be  regulat«d  by  a  better  quality  of  land 
I  before.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  diminntioQ  of 
tenth  in  the  cost  of  production,  there  will  be  a  tnither  diminution, 
esponding  with  the  recession  of  the  "  margin  "  of  agricnltnre  to 
I  of  greater  fertility.  There  will  thus  be  a  twofold  fall  of  price. 
Let  us  now  ezamine  the  effect  of  tdie  improvemuitfl,  thus  suddenly 
!e,  on  the  division  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the  first  place,  on  rent, 
the  former  of  the  two  kinds  of  improvement,  rent  wonld  be 
inished.  By  the  second,  it  would  be  diminished  still  more. 
Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food  requires  the  cultivation  of 
e  qualities  of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  surface,  and  at  an  equal 
anse,  100, 80,  and  60  bushels  of  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  will, 
^he  average,  be  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  third  quality  to  be 
ivated  with  die  ordinary  profit.  The  first  quality  ^lerefore  will 
1  for^  and  the  second  twenty  bnshels  of  extra  profit,  coiutituting 
rent  of  the  landlord.  And  firat,  let  an  improvement  be  made, 
zh,  without  enabling  more  com  to  be  grown,  enables  Hia  same 
I  to  be  grown  with  one-fourth  less  labour.  The  price  of  wheat 
fall  one-fonith,  and  80  bushels  will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
;h  60  were  sold  before.  But  the  produce  of  the  land  which 
lucee  60  bushels  is  still  required,  and  the  expenses  being  as 
h  reduced  as  the  price,  that  land  can  still  be  cultivated  with 
ordinary  profit.  The  first  and  second  quaUties  will  therefore 
dnue  to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushels,  and  com  rent  will 
ain  the  same  as  before.  But  com  havii^fallen  in  price  one-fourth, 
same  com  rent  is  equivalent  to  a  fonxA  less  of  money  and  of 
>ther  commoditieB.  3o  far,  therefore,  as  the  landlord  expends 
income  in  manufactured  or  foreign  products,  he  is  one-fourth 
le  off  than  before.  His  income  as  Landlord  is  reduced  to  three- 
rters  of  its  amount :  it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
s  well  off.  j3 

[f  the  improvement  is  of  the  other  kind,  rent  will  fall  in  a  still 
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greater  ratio.  Suppose  that  the  amount  of  produce  which  tb^ 
market  requires,  can  be  grown  not  only  with  a  fourth  less  labour, 
but  on  a  fourth  less  land.  If  all  the  land  already  in  cultivation 
continued  to  be  cultivated,  it  would  yield  a  produce  much  lai^er 
than  necessary.  Land,  equivalent  to  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  must 
now  be  abandoned ;  and  as  the  third  quaUty  yielded  exactiy  one- 
fourth,  (being  60  out  of  240,)  that  quaUty  will  go  out  of  cultivation. 
The  240  bushels  can  now  be  grown  on  land  of  the  first  and  second 
qualities  only ;  being,  on  the  first,  100  bushels  plus  one-third,  or  13.3^ 
bushels  ;  on  the  second,  80  bushels  plus  one-third,  or  106f  busliels : 
together  240.  The  second  quality  of  land,  instead  of  the  third, 
is  now  the  lowest,  and  regulates  the  price.  Instead  of  60,  it  ts 
sufficient  if  106§  bushels  repay  the  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit. 
The  price  of  wheat  will  consequently  fall,  not  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  6l\ 
as  in  the  other  case,  but  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  106f .  Even  this  gives 
an  insufficient  idea  of  the  degree  in  which  rent  wiU  be  affected.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  second  quality  of  land  will  now  be  required  U' 
repay  the  expenses  of  production.  That  land,  being  the  worst  ir 
cultivation,  will  pay  no  rent.  And  the  first  quality  wiU  only  viek 
the  difierence  between  133^  bushels  and  106f ,  being  26$  bushes 
instead  of  40.  The  landlords  collectively  will  have  lost  33J  out  of  6*' 
bushels  in  corn  rent  alone,  while  the  value  and  price  of  what  is  lefr 
will  have  been  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  60  to  106f . 
iX  I^  ^^^^  appears,  that  the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  sudden  and  general  introduction  of  agricultura 
improvements.  This  assertion  has  been  called  a  paradox,  and  tn^d. 
a  ground  for  accusing  its  first  promulgator,  Rioardo,  of  great  inte' 
lectual  perverseness,  to  say  nothing  worse.  I  cannot  <]iscem  i: 
what  the  paradox  consists  ;  and  the  obliquity  of  vision  seems  to  m*^ 
to  be  on  the  side  of  his  assailants.  The  opinion  is  only  made  t< 
appear  absurd  by  stating  it  unfairly.  If  the  assertion  were  that  a 
landlord  is  injured  by  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  it  w^ould  cer 
tainly  be  indefensible  ;  but  what  is  asserted  is,  that  he  is  injured  hr 
the  improvement  of  the  estates  of  other  people,  although  his  own  i^ 
included.  Nobody  doubts  that  he  would  gain  greatly  by  the  in 
provement  if  he  could  keep  it  to  himself,  and  unite  the  two  henefit?. 
an  increased  produce  from  his  land,  and  a  price  as  high  as  beforr- 
But  if  the  increase  of  produce  took  place  simultaneously  on  all  lasd^ 
the  price  would  not  be  as  high  as  before ;  and  there  is  nothing  ur 
reasonable  in  supposing  that  the  landlords  would  be,  not  ben^tec. 
but  injured.    It  is  admitted  that  whatever  permanently  reduces 
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price  of  produce  diminiBlies  rent ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
h  common  notions  to  suppose  that  if,  by  the  increased  produc- 
mesB  of  land,  less  land  were  required  for  cultivation,  its  value, 
I  that  of  other  articles  for  which  the  demand  had  diminished, 
lid  fall. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  rents  have  not  really  been 
ered  by  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement ;  but  why  ? 
;ause  improvement  has  never  in  reality  been  sudden,  but  always 
V ;  at  no  time  much  outstripping,  and  often  faUing  far  short  of, 

growth  of  capital  and  population,  which  ttinds  as  much  to  raise 
t,  as  the  other  to  lower  it,  and  which  is  enabled,  as  we  shall 
lently  see,  to  raise  it  much  higher,  by  means  of  the  additional 
rgin  aSorded  by  improvements  in  agriculture.  First,  however, 
must  examine  in  what  manner  the  sudden  cheapening  of  agricul- 
il  produce  would  afiect  profits  and  wages. 
In  the  beginning,  money  wages  would  probably  remain  the  same 
before,  and  the  labourers  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
ipness.  They  would  be  enabled  to  increase  their  consumption 
er  of  food  or  of  other  articles,  and  would  receive  the  same  cost, 

a  greater  quantity.  So  far,  profits  would  be  unaSectedi  But 
pennanent  remuneration  of  the  labourers  essentially  depends  on 
,t  we  have  called  their  habitual  standard ;  the  extent  of  the 
lirements  which,  as  a  class,  they  indst  on  satisfying  before  they 
)S«  to  have  children.  If  their  tastes  and  requirements  receive  a 
ible  impress  from  the  sudden  improvement  in  their  condition, 
benefit  to  the  class  will  be  permanent.  But  the  same  cause  which 
]leB  them  to  purchase  greater  comforts  and  indulgences  with  the 
e  wages,  would  enable  them  to  purchase  the  same  amount 
>inforts  and  indulgences  with  lower  wages ;  and  a  greater  popu- 
m  may  now  exist,  without  reducing  the  labourers  below  the 
Utdon  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Hitherto  this  and  no  other 
been  the  use  which  the  labourers  have  commonly  made  of  any 
ioae  of  their  means  of  living ;  they  have  treated  it  simply  as 
'ertible  into  food  for  a  greater  number  of  children.  It  is  prob- 
,  therefore,  that  population  would  be  stimulated,  and  that  after 
apse  of  a  generation  the  real  wages  of  labour  would  be  no  higher 
before  the  improvement :  the  reduction  being  partly  brought 
it  by  a  fall  of  money  wages,  and  partly  through  the  price  of 
,  the  coflt  of  which,  from  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  in- 
le  of  population,  would  be  increased.  To  the  extent  to  which 
ay   wages  fell,  profits  would  rise ;  the  capitalist  obtuning  a 
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greater  quantity  of  equaUy  efficient  labonr  by  the  same  outlay  of 
capital.  We  thus  see  that  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  living, 
whether  arising  from  agricultural  improvements  or  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  produce,  if  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
the  labourers  are  not  raised,  usually  lowers  money  wages  and  rent, 
and  raises  the  general  rate  of  profit. 

What  is  true  of  improvements  which  cheapen  the  production  of 
food,  is  true  also  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper  for  a  more  costly 
variety  of  it.  The  same  land  yields  to  the  same  labour  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  human  nutriment  in  the  form  of  maize  or  potatoes, 
than  in  the  form  of  wheat.  If  the  labourers  were  to  give  up  bread, 
and  feed  only  on  those  cheaper  products,  taking  as  their  compensa- 
tion, not  a  greater  quantity  of  other  consumable  commodities,  but 
earlier  marriages  and  larger  families,  the  cost  oi  labour  would  be 
much  diminished,  and  if  labour  continued  equally  efficient,  profits 
would  rise ;  while  rent  would  be  much  lowered,  since  food  for  the 
whole  population  could  be  raised  on  half  or  a  third  part  of  the  land 
now  sown  with  com.  At  the  same  time,  it  being  evident  that  land 
too  barren  to  be  cultivated  for  wheat  might  be  made  in  case  of 
necessity  to  yield  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  the  little  labour 
necessary  for  producing  them,  cultivation  might  ultimately  descend 
lower,  and  rent  eventually  rise  higher,  on  a  potato  or  maize  system, 
than  on  a  com  system ;  because  the  land  would  be  capable  of  feeding 
a  much  larger  population  before  reaching  the  limit  of  its  powers. 

If  the  improvement,  which  we  suppose  to  take  place,  is  not  in  the 
production  of  food,  but  of  some  manufactured  article  consumed  bj 
the  labouring  class,  the  effect  on  wages  and  profits  will  at  first  be 
the  same;  but  the  effect  on  rent  very  different.  It  will  not  be 
lowered ;  it  will  even,  if  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  improvement  h 
an  increase  of  population,  be  raised  :  in  which  last  case  profits  will 
be  lowered.    The  reasons  are  too  evident  to  require  statement. 

§  6.  We  have  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  the  manner  ir. 
which  the  distribution  of  the  produce  into  rent,  profits,  and  wages, 
is  affected  by  the  ordinaiy  increase  of  population  and  capital,  and  ol 
the  other,  how  it  is  affected  by  improvements  in  production,  and  morr 
especially  in  agriculture.  We  have  found  that  the  former  cao^ 
lowers  profits ;  and  raises  rent  and  the  cost  of  labour  :  while  tbf 
tendency  of  agricultural  improvements  is  to  diminish  rent ;  and  at 
improvements  which  cheapen  any  article  of  the  labourer's  consunir- 
tion,  tend  to  diminish  the  cost  of  labour  and  to  raise  profits.    Tie 
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indeocy  of  each  cause  in  its  separate  state  being  thus  ascertained, 
is  easy  to  deternuDe  the  tendency  of  the  actual  course  of  things, 
L  which  the  two  movements  are  going  on  simultaneously,  capital 
id  population  increasing  with  tolerable  steadiness,  while  improve- 
lents  in  agriculture  are  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  knowledge 
id  practice  of  improved  methods  become  diffused  gradoally  tiirough 
le  community. 

The  habits  and  requirements  of  the  labouring  classes  being  given 
rhich  determine  their  real  wages),  rente,  profits,  and  money  wagee 
:;  any  given  time,  are  the  result  of  the  composition  of  theee  rival 
iFces.  If  during  any  period  agricultural  improvement  advancei 
iflter  than  population,  rent  and  money  wages  during  that  period  wil 
ind  downward,  and  profits  upward.  If  population  advances  mon 
ipidly  than  agricultural  improvement,  either  the  labourers  wil 
ibmit  to  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  food,  or  if  not, 
mt  and  money  wages  will  progressively  rise,  and  profits  will  tail. 

Agriculture  skill  and  knowledge  are  of  alow  growth,  and  stil 
ower  diffusion .  Inventions  and  discoveries,  too,  occur  onlj 
»:asionally,  while  the  incrfase  of  population  and  capital  are  con- 
nuous  agencies.  It  therefore  sddom  happens  tiiat  improvement, 
fen  daring  a  short  time,  has  so  much  the  start  of  population  and 
ipital  as  actually  to  lower  rent,  or  raise  the  rate  of  profits.  Then 
re  many  countries  in  which  the  growth  of  population  and  capita 
I  not  rapid,  but  in  these  agricultural  improvement  ia  lees  active 
lill.  Population  almost  everywhere  treads  close  on  the  heels  oi 
gricultural  improvement,  and  effaces  its  effects  as  fast  as  thej 
re  produced. 

The  reasOTi  why  agricultural  improvement  seldom  lowers  rent 
I  that  it  seldom  cheapens  food,  but  only  prevents  it  &om  growinf 
earer ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  throws  land  out  of  cultivation,  but  onl} 
nables  worse  and  worse  land  to  be  taken  in  for  the  supply  of  ar 
icreasing  demand.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  state  o: 
countty  which  is  but  half  cultivated,  namely,  that  the  land  ii 
ighly  productive,  and  food  obtained  in  great  abundance  by  Uttli 
tbour,  is  only  true  of  unoccupied  countries  colonised  by  a  civilizec 
eople.  In  tiie  United  States  the  worst  land  in  cultivation  is  of  i 
igh  quaUty  (except  sometimts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  marketa 
r  means  of  conveyance,  whese  a  bad  quality  is  compensated  by  a  gooc 
ituation) ' ;  and  even  if  no  further  improvements  were  made  ii 

'  [PMmtliaA  added  in  2Dd  od.  (1849).] 
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agriculture  or  locomotion,  cultivation  would  have  many  steps  yet  to 
descend,  before  the  increase  of  population  and  capital  would  be 
brought  to  a  stand ;  but  in  Europe  five  hundred  years  ago,  though 
so  thinly  peopled  in  comparison  to  the  present  population,  it  is 
probable  that  the  worst  land  under  the  plough  was,  from  the  rude 
state  of  agriculture,  quite  as  unproductive  as  the  worst  land  now 
cultivated;  and  that  cultivation  had  approached  as  near  to  the 
ultimate  limit  of  profitable  tillage,  in  those  times  as  in  the  present. 

^  What  the  agricultural  improvements  since  made  have  really  done  is, 
by  increasing  the  capacity  of  production  of  land  in  general,  to  enable 
tillage  to  extend  downwards  to  a  much  worse  natural  quality  of  land 
than  the  worst  which  at  that  time  would  have  admitted  of  cultiva- 
tion by  a  capitalist  for  profit;  thus  rendering  a  much  greater 
increase  of  capital  and  population  possible,  and  removing  always  a 
littie  and  a  Uttie  further  off  the  barrier  which  restrains  them  ;  popu- 
lation meanwhile  always  pressing  so  hard  against  the  barrier,  that 
there  is  never  any  visible  margin  left  for  it  to  seize,  every  inch  of 
ground  made  vacant  for  it  by  improvement  being  at  once  filled  up 
by  its  advancing  columns.    Agricultural  improvement  may  thus 

^  be  considered  to  be  not  so  much  a  counterforce  conflicting  with 
increase  of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  bonds  which 
confine  that  increase. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  division  of  the  produce  by  an 
increase  of  production,  under  the  joint  influence  of  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  capital  and  improvements  of  agriculture,  are  very  different 
from  those  deduced  from  the  hypothetical  cases  previously  discussed. 
In  particular,  the  effect  on  rent  is  most  materially  different.  We 
remarked  that — while  a  great  agncultural  improvement  made  sud- 
denly and  universally  would  in  the  first  instance  inevitably  lower 
rent — such  improvements  enable  rent,  in  the  progress  of  society,  to 
rise  gradually  to  a  much  higher  limit  than  it  could  otherwise  attain, 
since  they  enable  a  much  lower  quaUty  of  land  to  be  ultimatelT 
cultivated.  But  in  the  case  we  are  now  supposing,  which  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  usual  course  of  things,  this  ultimate  effect  becomes 
the  inunediate  effect.  Suppose  cultivation  to  have  reached,  or 
almost  reached,  the  utmost  Umit  permitted  by  the  state  of  the 
industrial  arts,  and  rent,  therefore,  to  have  attained  nearly  the 
highest  point  to  which  it  can  be  carried  by  the  progress  of  population 
and  capital,  with  the  existing  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge.  If 
a  great  agricultural  improvement  were  suddenly  introduced,  it  might 
throw  back  rent  for  a  considerable  space,  leaving  it  to  regain  its 
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Mt  groimd  by  the  pn^resa  of  population  and  capital,  and  aftei- 
rards  to  go  on  further.  But,  taking  place,  as  auch  improTement 
Iways  does,  very  gradually,  it  causes  no  retrograde  movement 
f  eitiier  rent  or  cultivation ;  it  merely  enables  the  one  to  go  on  rising, 
nd  the  other  extending,  long  after  they  must  otherwise  have 
topped.  It  would  do  this  even  without  the  necessity  of  resorting 
0  a  worse  quality  of  land ;  simply  by  enabling  the  lands  already  in 
ultivation  to  yield  a  greater  produce,  with  no  increase  of  the  pro- 
ortional  cost.  If,  by  improvements  of  agriculture,  all  the  lands  in 
ultivation  could  be  made,  even  with  double  labour  and  capital, 
0  yield  a  double  produce,  (supposing  that  in  the  meantime  popnla- 
ion  increased  so  as  to  require  this  double  quantity)  alt  rents  would  bs 
doubled. 

To  illustrate  the  point,  let  us  revert  to  the  numerical  example  in  a 
ormer  page.  Three  qualities  of  land  yield  respectively  100, 80,  and 
0  bnshels  to  the  same  outlay  on  t^e  same  extent  of  surface.  If 
Jo.  1  could  be  made  to  yield  200.  No.  2, 160,  and  No.  3, 120  bushels, 
,t  only  double  the  expense,  and  therefore  without  any  increase  of 
he  cost  of  production,  and  if  the  population,  having  doubled, 
equired  all  this  increased  quantity,  the  rent  of  No.  1  would  be  80 
lushels  instead  of  40,  and  of  No.  2,  40  instead  of  20,  while  the  price 
ind  value  per  bushel  w^uld  be  the  same  as  before :  so  that  com  rent 
md  money  rent  would  both  be  doubled.  I  need  not  point  out  the 
[iSerence  between  this  result,  and  what  we  have  shown  would  talce 
ilace  if  there  were  an  improvement  in  production  without  the 
accompaniment  of  an  increased  demand  for  food. 

Agricultural  improvement,  then,  is  always  ultimately,  and  in 
he  manner  in  which  it  generally  takes  place  also  immediately, 
>eneficial  to  the  landlord.  We  may  add,  that  when  it  takes  place 
n  that  manner,  it  is  beneficial  to  no  one  else.  When  the  demand 
or  produce  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  capacity  of  pro- 
luction,  food  is  not  cheapened ;  the  labourers  are  not,  even  tem- 
mrarily,  benefited ;  the  cost  of  labour  is  not  diminished,  nor  profits 
aised.  There  is  a  greater  aggregate  production,  a  greater  produce 
livided  among  the  labourecB,  and  a  larger  gross  profit;  hut  tiie 
vagea  being  shared  among  a  larger  population,  and  the  profits 
preod  over  a  larger  capital,  no  labourer  is  better  oS,  nor  does  any 
apitahst  derive  from  the  same  amount  of  capital  a  larger  income. 

The  result  of  this  long  investigation  may  be  summed  up  as 
olIowB,  The  economical  progreas  of  a  society  constituted  of 
andlords,   cajntalists,   and   labourers,    tends  to    the   piogressive 
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eniiclunent  of  the  landlord  class ;  ^  while  the  cost  of  the  labourer's 
sabsistence  tends  on  the  whole  to  increase,^  and  profits  to  falL 
Agricultural  improvements  are  a  counteracting  force  to  the  two  last 
effects ;  but  the  first,  though  a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  high  degree  promoted  by 
those  improvements ;  and  the  increase  of  population  tends  to 
transfer  all  the  benefits  derived  from  agricultural  improvement 
to  the  landlords  alone.  What  other  consequences,  in  addition  to 
these,  or  in  modification  of  them,  arise  from  the  industrial  progress 
of  a  society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 

1  [See  Appendix  Z.     RenU  in  the  19(h  Century.] 
'  [See  Appendix  AA.     Wages  in  the  I9lh  Cenhtry,] 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  THB  TKNDBNCT  OF  PROFITS  TO  A  KIKIHUM 

§  1.    The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  as  society  advancee,  which 

been  bion^t  to  notice  in  tEe  preceding  chapter,  was  eotly 
ignized  by  wiitras  on  industry  and  commerce;  but  the  laws 
ch  govern  profits  not  being  then  nndeistood,  the  phenomenon 
I  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause.  Adam  Smith  oonaidered  piofitti  to 
determined  by  what  he  called  the  competition  of  capital ;  and 
eluded  that  when  capital  increased,  this  competition  must  like- 
e  increase,  and  profits  must  falL  It  is  not  quite  certain  what 
t  of  oompetitioD  Adam  Smith  had  here  in  view.    His  words  in 

chapter  on  Profit*  of  Stock  •  are,  "  When  the  stocks  of  many 
1  merdtanto  are  turned  into  the  same  trade,  their  mutual  com- 
ition  naturally  tends  to  lower  its  profits ;  and  when  there  is  a 
I  increase  of  stock  in  all  the  different  trades  carried  on  in  the 
le  society,  the  same  competition  must  produce  the  same  efiect  in 
m  all."  This  passage  would  lead  us  to  infer  that,  in  Adam  Smith's 
uion,  the  manner  in  which  the  competition  of  capital  lowers 
fits  is  by  lowering  prices ;  that  being  usually  the  mode  in  which 
increased  investment  of  capital  in  any  parttoular  trade,  lowers 

profits  of  tii&t  trade.  But  if  this  was  his  meaning,  he  over- 
bed the  ciroumstance,  that  the  fall  of  price,  which  if  confined  to 

commodity  really  does  lower  the  profits  of  tbe  producer,  ceases 
lave  (hat  effect  as  soon  as  it  extends  to  all  commodities ;  because, 
m  all  tdungs  have  fallen,  nothing  has  really  fallen,  except  nomin- 
' ;  and  even  computed  in  money,  the  expen<ies  of  every  producer 
e  diminished  as  much  as  his  returns.    Unless  indeed  labour  be 

one  commodity  which  has  not  fallen  in  money  price,  whui  all 
er  tilings  have :  if  so,  what  has  really  taken  place  is  a  rise  of 
;e8 ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not  Uie  fall  of  prices,  which  has  lowered 

*  WtalA  0/  Natiotu,  book  i.  oh.  0. 
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the  profits  of  capital.  There  is  another  thing  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  Adam  Smith ;  that  the  supposed  universal  fall  of  prices, 
through  increased  competition  of  capitals,  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
take  place.  Prices  are  not  determined  by  the  competition  of  the 
sellers  only,  but  also  by  that  of  the  buyers ;  by  demand  as  well  as 
supply.  The  demand  which  affects  money  prices  consists  of  all 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  community,  destined  to  be  laid  oat 
in  commodities ;  and  as  long  as  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  com- 
modities is  not  diminished,  there  is  no  fall  of  general  prices.  Now, 
howsoever  capital  may  increase,  and  give  rise  to  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  a  full  share  of  the  capital  will  be  drawn  to 
the  business  of  producing  or  importing  money,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  will  be  augmented  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  quantity  of 
commodities.  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  money,  there- 
fore, were,  as  the  theory  supposes,  perpetually  acquiring  increased 
purchasing  power,  those  who  produced  or  imported  it  would  obtain 
constantly  increasing  profits ;  and  this  could  not  happen  without 
attracting  labour  and  capital  to  that  occupation  from  other  employ- 
ments. If  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  increased  value  of  money, 
were  really  to  occur,  it  could  only  be  as  a  consequence  of  increased 
cost  of  production,  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  mines. 

It  is  not  tenable,  therefore,  in  theory,  that  the  increase  of  capita! 
produces,  or  tends  to  produce,  a  general  decline  of  money  prices. 
Neither  is  it  true,  that  any  general  decline  of  prices,  as  capital 
increased,  has  manifested  itself  in  fact.  The  only  things  ofaaerved 
to  fall  in  price  with  the  progress  of  society,  are  those  in  which  there 
have  been  improvements  in  production,  greater  than  have  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  ;  as  for  example,  ail 
spun  and  woven  fabrics.  Other  things,  again,  instead  of  felling. 
have  risen  in  price,  because  their  cost  of  production,  oomparai 
with  that  of  gold  and  silver,  has  increased.  Among  these  are  all 
kinds  of  food,  comparison  being  made  with  a  much  earlier  period  of 
history.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  competition  of  capitsd  loweis 
profits  by  lowering  prices,  is  incorrect  in  fact,  as  well  as  unsound  ia 
principle. 

But  it  is  not  certain  that  Adam  Smith  really  held  that  doctrine ; 
for  his  language  on  the  subject  is  wavering  and  unsteady,  denotini! 
the  absence  of  a  definite  and  well-digested  opinion.  OccafflonaOy 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  mode  in  which  the  competition  of  capitdl 
lowers  profits,  \&  by  raising  wages.  And  when  speaking  of  the  raU 
of  profit  in  new  colonies,  he  seems  on  the  very -verge  of  grasping  tiie 
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tnplete  theory  of  the  subject.  "  As  the  colony  iacceasee,  the 
ofits  of  stock  gradually  diminish.  When  the  most  fertile  and  best 
uated  lauds  have  been  aU  occupied,  less  profit  can  be  made  by 
e  cultivators  of  what  is  inferior  both  in  soil  and  situation."  Had 
lam  Smith  meditated  longer  on  the  subject,  and  systematized 
I  view  of  it  by  hannonidng  with  each  other  the  various  glimpses 
lich  he  caught  of  it  from  different  pointa,  he  would  have  per- 
ived  that  this  laat  is  the  true  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits  usually 
Qsequent  upon  increase  of  capital. 

g  2.  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  his  Commentary  on  Adam  Smith,  and 
I  important  writings  on  Colonization,  takes  a  much  clearer  view  of 
e  subject,  and  arrives,  through  a  substantially  correct  series  of 
ductions,  at  practical  conclusions  which  appear  to  me  just  and 
portant ;  but  he  is  not  equally  happy  in  incorporating  his  valuable 
eculations  with  the  results  of  previous  thought,  and  reconciling 
sm  with  other  truths.  Some  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
I  chapter  "  On  the  Increase  and  Limits  of  Capital,"  and  the  two 
apters  which  follow  it,  coincide  in  their  tendency  and  spirit  with 
3se  of  Mr.  Wakefield ;  but  Dr.  Chalmers'  ideas,  though  delivered, 
is  his  custom,  with  a  most  attractive  semblance  of  clearness,  are 
dly  on  this  subject  much  more  confused  than  even  those  of  Adam 
lith,  and  more  decidedly  infected  with  the  often  refuted  notion 
it  the  competition  of  capital  lowers  general  prices  ;  the  subject 
Money  apparently  not  having  been  included  among  the  parts  of 
litical  economy  which  this  acute  and  vigorous  writer  had  care- 
ly  studied. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  explanation  of  the  fall  of  profits  is  briefiy  this, 
oduction  is  limited  not  solely  by  the  quantity  of  capital  and  of 
>oui,  but  also  by  the  extent  of  the  "  field  of  employment."  The 
Id  of  employment  for  capital  is  twofold  ;  the  land  of  the  country, 
d  the  capacity  of  foreign  markets  to  take  its  manufactured  com- 
idities.  On  a  limited  extent  of  land,  only  a  limited  quantity  of 
sital  can  find  employment  at  a  profit.  As  the  quantity  of  capital 
proaches  this  limit,  profit  falls ;  when  the  limit  is  attained,  profit 
iionihilated ;  and  can  only  be  restored  through  an  extension  of 
^  field  of  employment,  either  by  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land,  or 

opening  new  markets  in  foreign  countries,  from  which  food  and 
it«rials  can  be  purchased  with  the  products  of  domestic  capital, 
ese  propositions  are,  in  my  opinion,  substantially  true ;  and, 
;d  to  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  exprewed,  conudered  aa 
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adapted  to  popular  and  practical  rather  than  scientific  uses,  I  have 
nothing  to  object.  The  error  which  seems  to  me  imputable  to  Mr. 
Wakefield  is  tiiat  of  supposing  his  doctrines  to  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  principles  of  the  best  school  of  preceding  politick  economists, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  really  are,  corollaries  from  those  principles ; 
though  corollaries  which,  perhaps,  would  not  always  have  been 
admitted  by  those  poUtical  economists  themselves. 

The  most  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  which  I  have  met 
with  is  in  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  Machinery,  published  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  January  1826,  by  Mr.  William  Ellis :  * 
which  was  doubtless  unknown  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  but  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,  though  by  a  different  path,  in  several  of  his  leading 
conclusions.  This  essay  excited  Uttle  notice,  partly  from  being 
published  anonymously  in  a  periodical,  and  partly  because  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  politick  economy  at  the  time.  In  Mr. 
Ellis's  view  of  the  subject,  the  questions  and  difficulties  raised  by 
Mr.  Wakefield's  speculations  and  by  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  find  a 
solution  consistent  with  the  principles  of  poUtical  economy  laid 
down  in  the  present  treatise. 

§  3.  There  is  at  every  time  and  place  some  particular  rate  of 
profit,  which  is  the  lowest  that  will  induce  the  people  of  that  coontry 
and  time  to  accumulate  savings,  and  to  employ  those  savings  pro- 
ductively. This  minimum  rate  of  profit  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  depends  on  two  elements.  One  is,  the  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation ;  the  comparative  estamate, 
made  by  the  people  of  that  place  and  era,  of  future  interests  when 
weighed  against  present.  This  element  chiefly  affects  the  inclina- 
tion to  save.  The  other  element,  which  affects  not  so  much  the 
willingness  to  save  as  the  disposition  to  employ  savings  produc- 
tively, is  the  degree  of  security  of  capital  engaged  in  industrial 
operations.  A  state  of  general  insecurity  no  doubt  affects  also  the 
disposition  to  save.  A  hoard  may  be  a  source  of  additional  danger 
to  its  reputed  possessor.  But  as  it  may  also  be  a  powerful  means 
of  averting  dangers,  the  effects  in  this  respect  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  balanced.  But  in  employing  any  funds  which  a  person 
may  possess  as  capital  on  his  own  accoimt,  or  in  lending  it  to  others 
to  be  so  employed,  there  is  always  some  additional  risk,  over  and 

"*  [1862]  Now  BO  much  better  known  through  his  apostolic  exertiona,  bv 
pen,  purse,  and  person,  for  the  improvement  of  popular  education,  and  effpeci- 
ally  for  the  introduction  into  it  of  the  elements  of  practical  potitioal  economy. 
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ibove  that  uicurrod  by  keeping  it  idle  in  his  own  custody.  Thia 
ixtra  riak  is  great  in  proportion  M  tlie  general  state  of  society  is 
nsecure :  it  may  be  equivalent  to  tventy,  thirty,  or  fifty  per  cent, 
)r  to  no  more  than  one  or  two ;  something,  however,  it  must  edwaya 
K :  and  for  this,  the  expectation  of  profit  must  be  sufficient  to 
Mimpensate. 

There  would  be  adequate  motives  for  a  certain  amount  of  saving, 
tven  if  capitEd  yielded  no  profit.  There  would  be  an  inducement  to 
ay  by  in  good  tunes  a  provision  for  bad  ;  to  reserve  something  for 
iokness  and  infirmity,  or  as  a  means  of  leisure  and  independence  in 
he  latter  part  of  hfe,  or  a  help  to  children  in  the  outset  of  it.  Savings, 
lowever,  which  have  only  these  ends  in  view,  have  not  much  tend- 
mcy  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  permanently  in  existence. 
rhese  motives  only  prompt  persons  to  save  at  one  period  of  life 
vhat  they  purpose  to  consume  at  another,  oi  what  will  be  con- 
umed  by  their  children  before  they  can  completely  provide  for 
hemselves.  The  savings  by  which  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
lational  capital  usually  emanate  from  the  desire  of  persons  to 
mprove  what  is  termed  their  condition  in  life,  or  to  make  a  pro- 
iaion  for  children  or  othera,  independent  of  theii  exertlooa.  Now, 
o  the  strength  of  theae  inclinationa  it  makes  a  very  material  difEer- 
nce  how  much  of  the  desired  object  can  be  effected  by  a  given 
iinount  and  duration  of  aelf-denial ;  which  ilgain  depends  on  the 
ate  of  profit.  And  there  ia  in  every  country  some  rate  of  profit, 
lelow  which  peraona  in  general  will  not  find  sufficient  motive  to 
ave  for  the  mere  purpose  of  growing  richer,  or  of  leaving  othera 
letter  oS  than  themaelvea.  Any  accumulation,  therefore,  by 
'hich  the  general  capital  ia  increased,  requires  as  ita  necessary  con- 
lition  a  certain  rate  of  profit ;  a  rate  which  on  average  peraon  will 
leem  to  be  an  equivalent  for  abstinence,  with  the  addition  of  a 
ufficient  insurance  against  riak.  There  are  always  some  persona  in 
rhom  the  efiective  desire  of  accumulation  ia  above  the  average, 
nd  to  whom  less  than  this  rate  of  profit  ia  a  sufficient  inducement  to. 
ave  ;  but  theae  merely  atep  into  the  place  of  othera  whose  taste  for 
xpenae  and  indulgence  is  beyond  the  average,  and  who,  instead  of 
aving,  perhaps  even  dissipate  what  they  have  received. 

I  have  already  obaerved  that  this  miniTunm  rate  of  profit,  lees 
ban  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  further  increase  of  capital,  is 
Dwer  in  some  states  of  society  than  in  others ;  and  I  may  add,  that 
he  land  of  social  progress  characteristic  of  our  present  civilization 
ends  to  diminish  it.    In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  acknowledged 
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effects  of  that  progress  is  an  increase  of  general  security.  DestructiDn 
by  wars,  and  spoliation  by  private  or  public  violence,  are  less  and 
less  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  improvements  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  education  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  or,  in  " 
their  default,  increased  regard  for  opinion,  afford  a  growing  protec- 
tion against  fraud  and  reckless  mismanagement.  The  risks  attend- 
ing the  investment  of  savings  in  productive  employment  require, 
therefore,  a  smaller  rate  of  profit  to  compensate  for  them  than  was 
required  a  century  ago,  and  will  hereafter  require  less  than  at 
present.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  also  one  of  the  consequences  of 
civilization  that  mankind  become  less  the  slaves  of  the  moment,  and 
more  habituated  to  carry  their  desires  and  purposes  forward  into  a 
distant  future.  This  increase  of  providence  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  increased  assurance  with  which  futurity  can  be  looked  forward 
to ;  and  is,  besides,  favoured  by  most  of  the  influences  which  an 
industrial  life  exercises  over  the  passions  and  inclinations  of  human 
nature.  In  proportion  as  Ufe  has  fewer  vicissitudes,  as  habits  become 
more  fixed,  and  great  prizes  are  less  and  less  to  be  hoped  for  hy  any 
other  means  than  long  perseverance,  mankind  become  more  willing 
to  sacrifice  present  indulgence  for  future  objects.  This  increased 
capacity  of  forethought  and  self-control  may  assuredly  find  other 
things  to  exercise  itself  upon  than  increase  of  riches,  and  some 
considerations  connected  with  this  topic  will  shortly  be  touched  upon. 
Th6  present  kind  of  social  progress,  however,  decidedly  tends, 
though  not  perhaps  to  increase  the  desire  of  accumulation,  yet  to 
weaken  the  obstacles  to  it,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  profit 
which  people  absolutely  require  as  an  inducement  to  save  and 
accumulate.  For  these  two  reasons,  diminution  of  risk  and  increase 
of  providence,  a  profit  or  interest  of  three  or  four  per  cent  is  as 
sufficient  a  motive  to  the  increase  of  capital  in  England  at  the 
present  day,  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  in  the  Burmese  Empire, 
or  in  England  at  the  time  of  King  John.  In  Holland  during  the  last 
century  a  return  of  two  per  cent  on  government  security,  was 
consistent  with  an  undiminished,  if  not  with  an  increasing,  capital. 
But  though  the  minimum  rate  of  profit  is  thus  liable  to  vary,  and 
though  to  specify  exactly  what  it  is  would  at  any  given  time  be 
impossible,  such  a  minimum  always  exists ;  and  whether  it  be  high 
or  low,  when  once  it  is  reached,  no  further  increase  of  capital  can 
for  the  present  take  place.  The  country  has  then  attained  what 
is  known  to  political  economists  under  the  name  of  the  stationary 
3tate. 
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§  1.    We  now  airive  at  the  fundamental  piopodtion  which 
lis  chapter  is  intended  to  inculcate.    When  a  country  has  long  ^ 
>88essed  a  lai^e  production,  and  a  large  net  income  to  make 
viDgs  from,  and  when,  therefore,  the  means  have  long  existed 

making  a  great  annual  addition  to  capital ;  (the  conntr)'  not 
iving,  like  America  [1848],  a  large  reserve  of  fertile  land  still 
lused ;)  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  country,  that  the 
te  of  profit  is  habitually  within,  oa  it  were,  a  hand's  breadth  of  the 
inimum,  and  the  country  therefore  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
ationary  state.      By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  this  state  is  likely, 

any  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  to  be  soon  actually  reached, 

that  capital  does  not  still  yield  a  profit  considerably  greater  than 
liat  is  barely  sufficient  to  induce  Uie  people  of  those  countries 

save  and  accumulate.  My  meaning  is,  that  it  would  require 
it  a  short  time  to  reduce  profite  to  the  minimum,  if  capital  con- 
lued  to  increase  at  ite  present  rate,  and  no  circumstances  having  a 
odency  to  raise  the  rate  of  profit  occurred  in  the  meantime.  The 
pansion  of  capital  would  soon  reach  its  ultimate  boundary,  if 
e  boundary  itself  did  not  continually  open  and  leave  more  space. 

In  England,  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  government  securities, 

which  the  risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may  be  estimated  [1848]  at  a 
tie  more  than  three  per  cent :  in  all  otiker  investments,  therefore, 
e  interest  or  profit  calculated  upon  (exclusively  of  what  is  properly 
remuneration  for  talent  or  exertion)  must  be  as  much  more  than 
is  amount  as  is  equivalent  to  the  degree  of  risk  to  which  the 
pital  is  thought  to  be  exposed.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  England 
en  so  small  a  net  profit  as  one  per  cent,  exclusive  of  insurance 
ainst  risk,  would  constitute  a  sufficient  inducement  to  save,  but 
at  less  than  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  inducement.  I  now  say, 
at  the  mere  continuance  of  the  present  annual  increase  of  capital, 
no  circumstance  occurred  to  counteract  its  efiect,  would  suffice 

a  small  number  of  years  to  reduce  the  rate  of  net  profit  to  one 
rcent 

To  fulfil  tiie  conditions  of  the  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  an 
tire  cessation  of  the  exportation  of  capital  for  for^gn  investment. 
I  more  capital  sent  abroad  for  railways  or  loans ;  no  more  emi- 
uits  taking  capital  with  them,  to  the  colonies,  or  to  other  countries  ; 

fresh  advances  made,  or  credits  given,  by  bankers  or  merchants 

their  foreign  correspondents.  We  must  also  assume  that  there 
t  no  fresh  loans  for  unproductive  expenditure,  by  the  government, 
on  mortgage,  or  otiierwise ;   and  none  of  the  waste  of  capital 
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which  now  takes  place  by  the  failure  of  undertakings  which  people 
are  tempted  to  engage  in  by  the  hope  of  a  better  income  than  can 
be  obtained  in  safe  paths  at  the  present  habitually  low  rate  of  profit. 
We  must  suppose  the  entire  savings  of  the  community  to  be  annuallT 
invested  in  reaUy  productive  employment  within  the  oountr7  itself : 
and  no  new  channels  opened  by  industrial  inventions,  or  by  a  more 
extensive  substitution  of  the  best  known  processes  for  inferior  ones. 

Few  persons  would  hesitate  to  say,  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  finding  remunerative  employment  every  year  for  &<» 
much  new  capital,  and  most  would  conclude  that  there  would  h^* 
what  used  to  be  termed  a  general  glut ;  that  commodities  woulii 
be  produced,  and  remain  unsold,  or  be  sold  only  at  a  loss.  But  thf 
full  examination  which  we  have  already  given  to  this  questioD,' 
has  shown  that  this  \b  not  the  mode  in  which  the  inconvenience 
would  be  experienced.  The  difficulty  would  not  consiat  in  any 
want  of  a  market.  If  the  new  capital  were  duly  shared  amon^ 
many  varieties  of  employment,  it  would  raise  up  a  demand  for  iu 
own  produce,  and  there  would  be  no  cause  why  any  part  of  that 
produce  should  remain  longer  on  hand  than  formerly.  What  would 
really  be,  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible,  would  be  to  employ 
this  capital  without  submitting  to  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
profit. 

As  capital  increased,  population  either  would  also  increase,  or 
it  would  not.  If  it  did  not,  wages  would  rise,  and  a  greater  capita 
would  be  distributed  in  wages  among  the  same  number  of  labourers. 
.There  being  no  more  labour  than  before,  and  no  improvements  to 
render  the  labour  more  efficient,  there  would  not  be  any  increase  of 
the  produce  ;  and  as  the  capital,  however  largely  increased,  wouki 
only  obtain  the  same  gross  return,  the  whole  savings  of  each  year 
would  be  exactly  so  much  subtracted  from  the  profits  of  the  next 
and  of  every  following  year.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in 
such  circumstances  profits  would  very  soon  fall  to  the  point  at 
which  further  increase  of  capital  would  cease.  An  augmentation 
of  capital,  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  population,  must  souu 
reach  its  extreme  limit,  unless  accompanied  by  increased  effidency 
of  labour  (through  inventions  and  discoveries,  or  improved  mental 
and  physical  education),  or  imless  some  of  the  idle  people,  or  of  tht* 
unproductive  labourers,  became  productive. 

If  population  did  increase  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  m 

*  Book  iii.  oh.  14. 
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proportion  to  it,  the  fall  of  profits  would  still  be  inevitable.  In- 
creased population  implies  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce. 
In  the  absence  of  industrial  improvements,  this  demand  can  only 
be  supplied  at  an  increased  cost  of  production,  either  by  cultivating 
worse  land,  or  by  a  more  elaborate  and  costly  cultivation  of  the 
land  already  under  tillage.  The  cost  of  the  labourer's  subsistence  is 
therefore  increased  ;  and  unless  the  labourer  submits  to  a  deterio- 
ration of  his  condition,  profits  must  fall.  In  an  old  country  like 
England,  if,  in  addition  to  supposing  all  improvement  in  domestic 
agriculture  suspended,  we  suppose  that  there  is  no  increased  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  for  the  English  market,  the  fall  of 
profits  would  be  very  rapid.  If  both  these  avenues  to  an  increased 
supply  of  food  were  closed,  and  population  continued  to  increase, 
as  it  is  said  to  do,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  all  waste  land 
which  admits  of  cultivation  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge 
would  soon  be  cultivated,  and  the  cost  of  production  and  price  of 
food  would  be  so  increased,  that,  if  the  labourers  received  the 
increased  money  wages  necessary  to  compensate  for  their  increased 
expenses,  profits  would  very  soon  reach  the  minimum.  The  fall  of 
profits  would  be  retarded  if  money  wages  did  not  rise,  or  rose  in  a  less 
degree ;  but  the  margin  which  can  be  gained  by  a  deterioration  of 
the  labourers'  condition  is  a  very  narrow  one :  in  general  they 
cannot  bear  much  reduction ;  when  they  can,  they  have  also  a 
higher  standard  of  necessary  requirements,  and  vnll  not.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  assume  that  in  such  a  country  as  England, 
if  the  present  annual  amount  of  savings  were  to  continue,  without 
any  of  the  counteracting  circumstances  which  now  keep  in  check 
the  natural  influence  of  those  savings  in  reducing  profit,  the  rate  of 
profit  would  speedily  attain  the  minimum,  and  all  further  accumu- 
lation of  capital  would  for  the  present  cease. 

§  5.  What,  then,  are  these  counteracting  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  maintain  a  tolerably  equal 
struggle  against  the  downward  tendency  of  profits,  and  prevent  the 
great  annual  savings  which  take  place  in  this  country  from  depressing 
the  rate  of  profit  much  nearer  to  that  lowest  point  to  which  it  is 
always  tending,  and  which,  left  to  itself,  it  would  so  promptly 
attain  T    The  resisting  agencies  are  of  several  kinds. 

First  among  them,  we  may  notice  one  which  is  so  simple  and 
BO  conspicuous,  that  some  political  economists,  especially  M.  de 
Sismondi  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  have  attended  to  it  almost  to  the 
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exclusion  of  all  others.  This  is,  the  waste  of  capital  in  periods 
of  over-trading  and  rash  speculation,  and  in  the  commercial  revul- 
sions by  which  such  times  are  always  followed.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  part  of  what  is  lost  at  such  periods  is  not  destroyed,  but 
merely  transferred,  like  a  gambler's  losses,  to  more  successful 
speculators.  But  even  of  these  mere  transfers,  a  large  portion  is 
always  to  foreigners,  by  the  hasty  purchase  of  unusual  quantities 
of  foreign  goods  at  advanced  prices.  And  much  also  is  absolutely 
wasted.  Mines  are  opened,  railways*  or  bridges  made,  and  many 
other  works  of  uncertain  profit  commenced,  and  in  these  enterprises 
much  capital  is  sunk  which  yields  either  no  return,  or  none  adequate 
to  the  outlay.  Factories  are  built  and  machinery  erected  beyond 
what  the  market  requires,  or  can  keep  in  employment.  £ven 
if  they  are  kept  in  employment,  the  capital  is  no  less  sunk ;  it  has 
been  converted  from  circulating  into  fixed  capital,  and  has  ceased 
to  have  any  influence  on  wages  or  profits.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
great  unproductive  consumption  of  capital,  during  the  stagnation 
which  follows  a  period  of  general  over-trading.  Establishments 
are  shut  up,  or  kept  working  without  any  profit,  hands  are  discharged, 
and  numbers  of  persons  in  all  ranks,  being  deprived  of  their  income, 
and  thrown  for  support  on  their  savings,  find  themselves,  after  the 
crisis  has  passed  away,  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  impoverishment. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  a  commercial  revulsion :  and  that  such 
revulsions  are  almost  periodical,  is  a  consequence  of  the  very 
tendency  of  profits  which  we  are  considering.  By  the  time  a  few 
years  have  passed  over  without  a  crisis,  so  much  additional  capital 
has  been  accumulated,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  invest  it 
at  the  accustomed  profit :  all  pubUc  securities  rise  to  a  high  price,  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mercantile  security  falls  very  low, 
and  the  complaint  is  general  among  persons  in  business  that  no 
money  is  to  be  made.  Does  not  this  demonstrate  how  speedily 
profit  would  be  at  the  minimum,  and  the  stationary  condition  of 
capital  would  be  attained,  if  these  accumulations  went  on  without 
any  counteracting  principle  ?  But  the  diminished  scale  of  all  safe 
gains  inclines  persons  to  give  a  ready  ear  to  any  projects  which 
hold  out,  though  at  the  risk  of  loss,  the  hope  of  a  higher  rate  of  profit ; 
and  speculations  ensue,  which,  with  the  subsequent  revulsions, 
destroy,  or  transfer  to  foreigners,  a  considerable  amount  of  capital, 
produce  a  temporary  rise  of  interest  and  profit,  make  room  for  fresh 
accumulations,  and  the  same  round  is  recommenced. 

This,  doubtless,  is  one  considerable  cause  which  arrests  profits 
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in  their  descent  to  the  minimum,  by  sweeping  away  from  time  to  \ 

time  a  part  of  the  accumulated  mass  by  which  they  are  forced  down.  ||( 

But  this  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  some 

writers,  the  principal  cause.     If  it  were,  the  capital  of  the  country 

would  not  increase ;   but  in  England  it  does  increase  greatly  and 

rapidly.    This  is  shown  by  the  increasing  productiveness  of  almost  :  ^  » . 

all  taxes,  by  the  continual  growth  of  all  the  signs  of  national  wealth,  'j  m*  ^^ 

and  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  while  the  condition  of  the  «     ij    i 

labourers  is  certainly  not  declining,  but  on  the  whole  improving.^  I    ,|;    • 

These   things   prove   that   each   commercial   revulsion,    however  } 

disastrous,  is  very  far  from  destroying  all  the  capital  which  has  been 

added  to  the  accumulations  of  the  country  since  the  last  revulsion 

preceding  it,  and  that,  invariably,  room  is  either  found  or  made  for 

the   profitable  employment  of  a  perpetually  increasing  capital, 

consistently  with  not  forcing  down  profits  to  a  lower  rate. 

§  6.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  coimter-agencies, 
namely,  improvements  in  production.  These  evidently  have 
the  effect  of  extending  what  Mr.  Wakefield  terms  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, that  is,  they  enable  a  greater  amount  of  capital  to  be  accumu- 
lated and  employed  without  depressing  the  rate  of  profit :  provided 
always  that  they  do  not  raise,  to  a  proportional  extent,  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  labourer.  If  the  labouring  class  gain  the 
full  advantage  of  the  increased  cheapness,  in  other  words,  if  money 
wages  do  not  fall,  profits  are  not  raised,  nor  their  fall  retarded. 
But  if  the  labourers  people  up  to  the  improvement  in  their  condition, 
and  so  relapse  to  their  previous  state,  profits  will  rise.  All  inven- 
tions which  cheapen  any  of  the  things  consumed  by  the  labourers, 
unless  their  requirements  are  raised  in  an  equivalent  degree,  in  time 
lower  money  wages :  and  by  doing  so,  enable  a  greater  capital  to 
be  accumulated  and  employed,  before  profits  fall  back  to  what 
they  were  previously. 

Improvements  which  only  affect  things  consumed  exclusively  by 
the  richer  classes,  do  not  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
The  cheapening  of  lace  or  velvet  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
cost  of  labour ;  and  no  mode  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  can 
raise  the  rate  of  profit,  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  larger  capital  before 
the  minimum  is  attained.  It,  however,  produces  an  effect  which 
is  virtuaUy  equivalent ;  it  lowers,  or  tends  to  lower,  the  minimum 


1  [So  rinoe  the  6th  ed.  (1865).    The  orioiiiAl  (1848)  lan  \  ^*  the  coiidition 
of  the  Ubonien  oertaliily  is  not  on  the  whde  declin^.'*j 
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itselL  In  the  first  place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles  of  consuinp- 
tion  promotes  the  inclination  to  save,  by  a£Eording  to  all  consmners 
a  surplus  which  they  may  lay  by,  consistently  with  their  accustomed 
manner  of  living ;  and  unless  they  were  previously  suffering  actual 
hardships,  it  will  require  little  self-denial  to  save  some  part  at  least 
of  this  surplus.  In  the  next  place,  whatever  enables  people  to  live 
equally  well  on  a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay  by  capital  for 
a  lower  rate  of  profit.  If  people  can  live  on  an  independence  of  5002. 
a  yeax  in  the  same  manner  as  they  formerly  could  on  one  of  lOOOL, 
some  persons  will  be  induced  to  save  in  hopes  of  the  one,  who 
would  have  been  deterred  by  the  more  remote  prospect  of  the  other. 
All  improvements,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  almost  any  com- 
modity, tend  in  some  degree  to  widen  the  interval  which  has  to  be 
passed  before  arriving  at  the  stationary  state :  but  this  effect 
belongs  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  improvements  which  affect 
the  articles  consumed  by  the  labourer,  since  these  conduce  to  it  in 
two  ways;  they  induce  people  to  accumulate  for  a  lower  profit, 
and  they  also  raise  the  rate  of  profit  itself. 

§  7.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  improvements  in  production, 
is  the  acquisition  of  any  new  power  of  obtaining  cheap  commodities 
from  foreign  countries.  If  necessaries  are  cheapened,  whether 
they  are  so  by  improvements  at  home  or  importation  from  abroad, 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  to  wages  and  profits.  Unless  the  labourer 
obtains,  and  by  an  improvement  of  his  habitual  standard,  keeps, 
the  whole  benefit,  the  cost  of  labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
raised.  As  long  as  food  can  continue  to  be  imported  for  an  increasing 
population  without  any  diminution  of  cheapness,  so  long  the 
declension  of  profits  through  the  increase  of  population  and  capital 
is  arrested,  and  accumulation  may  go  on  without  making  the  rate 
of  profit  draw  nearer  to  the  minimum.  And  on  this  ground  it  k 
believed  by  some,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  has  opened 
to  this  country  a  long  era  of  rapid  increase  of  capital  with  an 
undiminished  rate  of  profit. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  expectation  is  reasonable,  ooe 
remark  must  be  made,  which  is  much  at  variance  with  commonlv 
received  notions.  Foreign  trade  does  not  necessarily  inerease  the 
field  of  employment  for  capital.  It  is  not  the  mere  opening  of  a 
market  for  a  country's  produptions,  that  tends  to  raise  the  rate 
of  profits.  If  nothing  were  obtained  in  exchange  for  those  pro- 
ductions but  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  the  ex|>^nse8  of  no  capitalist 
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would  be  diminished ;  profits  would  not  be  at  all  raised,  nor  room  I  I* 

made  for  the  accumulation  of  more  capital  without  submitting  to  a  *  m\ 
reduction  of  profits :  and  if  the  attainment  of  the  stationary  state  l  ^  * 

were  at  all  retarded,  it  would  only  be  because  the  diminished  cost  li 

at  which  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  could  be  enjoyed,  might  induce  B^ 

people,  in  that  prospect,  to  make  fresh  savings  for  a  lower  profit 
than  they  formerly  were  willing  to  do.    When  foreign  trade  makes 

room  for  more  capital  at  the  same  profit,  it  is  by  enabling  the  ^ 

necessaries  of  life,  or  the  habitual  articles  of  the  labourer's  con-  '     iu  ' 

Pel- 

sumption,  to  be  obtained  at  smaller  cost.    It  may  do  this  in  two  j    \v 

ways ;  by  the  importation  either  of  those  commodities  themselves,  ^     | 

or  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  producing  them.    Cheap  iron 

haSy  in  a  certain*  measure,  the  same  effect  on  profits  and.  the  cost 

of  labour  as  cheap  com,  because  cheap  iron  makes  cheap  tools  for 

agriculture  and  cheap  machinery  for  clothing.    But  a  foreign  trade 

which  neither  directly,  nor  by  any  indirect  consequence,  increases 

the  cheapness  of  anything  consumed  by  the  labourers,  does  not,  any 

more  than  an  invention  or  discovery  in  the  like  case,  tend  to  raise 

profits  or  retard  their  fall;   it  merely  substitutes  the  production 

of  goods  for  foreign  markets  in  the  room  of  the  home  production  of 

luxuries,  leaving  the  employment  for  capital  neither  greater  nor  less 

than  before.    It  is  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  export  trade 

which,  in  a  country  that  abready  imports  necessaries  or  materials, 

comes  within  these  conditions  :  for  evW  increase  of  exports  enables 

the  country  to  obtain  all  its  imports  on  cheaper  terms  than  before. 

A  country  which,  as  is  now  the  case  with  England,^  admits 
food  of  all  Id^ids,  and  all  necessaries  and  the  materials  of  necessaries, 
to  be  freely  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  longer  depends 
on  the  fertility  of  her  own  soil  to  keep  up  her  rate  of  profits,  but 
on  the  soil  of  the  whole  world.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  this 
resource  can  be  counted  upon,  for  making  head  during  a  very  long 
period  against  the  tendency  of  profits  to  decUne  as  capital  increases. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  with  the  increase  of  capital, 
population  also  increases ;  for  if  it  did  not,  the  consequent  rise  of 
wages  would  bring  down  profits,  in  spite  of  any  cheapness  of  food. 
Suppose  then  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  goes  on  increasing 
at  its  present  rate,  and  demands  every  year  a  supply  of  imported 
food  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  year  preceding.  This  annual 
increase  in  the  food  demanded  from  the  exporting  countries  can 

>  [So  from  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  In  the  Ist  ecL  (1848)  the  parantheeia  had 
been :  **  (which  is  now  veiy  aeariy,  and  will  soon  be  entbely.  our  own  case).  **]  '    j 
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only  be  obtained  either  by  great  improvemente  in  their  agricultur 
or  by  tiie  application  of  a  great  additional  capital  to  the  grow:: 
of  food.    The  former  is  likely  to  be  a  very  slow  process,  from  ti' 
rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  food- 
exporting  countries  of  Europe,  while  the  British  colonies  and  ikh 
United  States  are  already  in  possession  of  most  of  the  improvement2 
yet  made,  so  far  as  suitable  to  their  circumstances.    There  remain? 
as  a  resource,  the  extension  of  cultivation.    And  on  this  it  is  to  bt 
remarked,  that  the  capital  by  which  any  such  extension  can  take 
place,  is  mostly  still  to  be  created.    In  Poland,  Russia,  Hnngarr, 
Spain,  the  increase  of  capital  is  extremely  slow.    In  America  it 
is  rapid,  but  not  more  rapid  than  the  population.    The  piincipil 
fund  at  present  available  for  supplying  this  country  with  a  yeark 
increasing  importation  of  food,  is  that  portion  of  the  annual  savings 
of  America  which  has  heretofore  been  applied  to  increasing  th^ 
manufacturing  establishments  of  die  United  States,  and  whici 
free  trade  in  com  may  possibly  divert  from  diat  purpose  to  growire 
food  for  our  nuirket.    This  limited  source  of  supply,  unless  grea: 
improvements  take  place  in  agriculture,  cannot  be  expected  to  kee|: 
pace  with  the  growing  demand  of  so  rapidly  increasing  a  population 
as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  our  population  and  capital  continii( 
to  increase  widi  their  present  rapidity,  the  only  mode  in  whid 
food  can  continue  to  be  supplied  cheaply  to  the  one,  is  by  sandiB^ 
the  other  abroad  to  produce  it.^ 

§  8.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  counter-forces  wlac]i 
check  the  downward  tendency  of  profits,  in  a  country  whose  capitiu 
increases  faster  than  that  of  its  neighbours  and  wliose  profits  are 
therefore  nearer  to  die  minimum.  This  is,  the  perpetual  overflow 
of  capital  into  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  to  seek  higiher  profits 
than  can  be  obtained  at  home.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  for  macy 
years  one  of  the  principal  causes  by  which  the  decline  of  profits 
in  England  has  been  arrested.  It  has  a  twofold  operation*  In  tht 
first  place,  it  does  what  a  fire,  or  an  inundation,  or  a  commercial  crisb 
would  have  done  :  it  carries  ofi  a  part  of  the  increase  of  capitiJ  from 
which  the  reduction  of  profits  proceeds.  Secondly,  the  capitd  so 
carried  ofi  is  not  lost,  but  is  chiefly  employed  dther  in  ioundinf 
colonies,  which  become  large  exporters  of  cheap  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  extending  and  perhaps  improving  the  agriculture  of  older 

'  [See  Appendix  BB.     The  ImporkUian  of  Food,] 
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•ommiuuties.  It  ia  to  the  emigration  of  Englkh  capital,  that  we 
lave  chiefly  to  look  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  cheap  food  and  cheap 
nateiiak  of  clothing,  proportional  to  the  increase  of  our  population  ; 
:huB  enabling  an  increasing  capital  to  find  employment  in  the  country, 
nthout  reduction  of  profit,  in  producing  manufactured  articles 
with  which  to'  pay  foT  this  supply  of  raw  produce.  Thus,  the 
tzportatioD  of  capital  is  an  Eigent  of  great  efficacy  in  extending  the 
ield  of  employment  for  that  which  remains :  and  it  may  be  said 
^ruly  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  capital  we  send  away,  the 
nore  we  shall  possess  and  be  able  to  retain  at  home. 

In  countries  which  are  further  advanced  in  industry  and  popu- 
atdon,  and  have  therefore  a  lower  rate  of  profit,  than  others,  there 
B  always,  long  before  the  actual  minimiinn  is  reached,  a  practical 
ninimnm,  viz.,  when  profits  have  fallen  so  much  below  what  they 
ire  elsewhere,  that,  were  they  to  fall  lower,  all  further  accumulations 
rould  go  abroad.  In  the  present  state  of  the  industry  of  the  world, 
whea  there  is  occasion,  in  any  rich  and  improving  country,  to  take 
:he  minimum  of  profits  at  all  into  consideration  for  practical 
>urpoMe,  it  is  only  this  practical  minimum  that  needs  be  considered. 
^  long  OB  there  are  old  countries  where  capital  increases  very 
apidly,  and  new  countries  where  profit  is  still  high,  profits  in  the 
>ld  countries  will  not  sink  to  the  rat«  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
Lccumulation  ;  the  fall  is  stopped  at  the  point  which  sends  capital 
ibroad.  It  is  only,  however,  by  improvements  in  production,  and 
;ven  in  the  production  of  things  consumed  by  labourers,  that  the 
Mpital  of  a  country  like  England  is  prevented  from  speedily  reaching 
;hat  degree  of  lowness  of  profit,  which  would  cause  all  further  savings 
o  be  seat  to  find  employment  in  the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  countries.' 

>  [See  Appendii  Oa     Tht  Ttndtney  of  Profits  to  a  Jfinimiin.] 
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CHAPTER  V 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  TENDENCY  OF  PROFITS  TO    A  MINtHtJlf 

§  1.  The  theory  of  the  efiect  of  accumulation  on  profits,  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  chapter,  materially  alters  many  of  the 
prcu^tical  conclusions  which  might  othei^wise  be  supposed  to  follow  from 
the  general  principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  which  were,  indeed, 
long  admitted  as  true  by  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject. 

It  must  greatly  abate,  or  rather,  altogether  destroy,  in  countries 
where  profits  are  low,  the  immense  importance  which  used  to  be 
attached  by  political  economists  to  the  effects  which  an  event  or  a 
measure  of  government  might  have  in  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  capital  of  the  country.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  low- 
ness  of  profits  is  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  so  active, 
and  that  the  increase  of  capital  has  proceeded  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  as 
to  outstrip  the  two  counter-agencies,  improvements  in  production, 
and  increased  supply  of  cheap  necessaries  from  abroad  :  and  that 
unless  a  considerable  portion  of  the  annual  increase  of  capital  were 
either  periodically  destroyed,  or  exported  fpr  foreign  investment, 
the  country  would  speedily  attain  the  point  at  which  further  accu- 
mulation would  cease,  or  at  least  spontaneously  slacken,  so  as  no 
longer  to  overpass  the  march  of  invention  in  the  arts  which  produce 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  a  sudden 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
crease of  productive  power,  would  be  but  of  transitory  duration ; 
since,  by  depressing  profits  and  interest,  it  would  either  diminish  bv 
a  corresponding  amount  the  savings  which  would  be  made  from 
income  in  the  year  or  two  following,  or  it  would  cause  an  equivalent 
amount  to  be  sent  abroad,  or  to  be  wasted  in  rash  speculations. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  a  sudden  abstraction  of  capital, 
unless  of  inordinate  amount,  have  any  real  efiect  in  impovenshing 
the  country.  After  a  few  months  or  years,  there  would  exist  in  the 
country  just  as  much  capital  as  if  none  had  been  taken  away.     The 
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iBtroctioD,  by  riusiiig  profits  and  interest,  would  give  a  freah 
imulus  to  the  accumulative  principle,  which  would  speedily  fill 
t  the  vacuum.  Probably,  indeed,  the  only  edect  that  would  ensue, 
luld  be  that  for  some  time  aftetwarda  leas  capital  would  be  exported,. 
id  less  thrown  away  in  hazatdoua  speculation. 

Id  the  first  place,  then,  this  view  of  things  greatly  weakens,  in  a 
ialthy  and  industrious  ootintry,  the  force  of  the  economical  argn- 
ent  miainst  the  ezpenditore  of  public  money  for  really  valuable, 
en  though  industriously  unproductive,  purposes.  If  for  any 
eat  object  of  justice  or  philanthio|nc  policy,  such  as  the  industrial 
generation  of  Ireland,  or  a  comprehensive  measure  of  coloniiatioa 

of  public  education,  it  were  proposed  to  raise  a  large  sam  by 
ly  of  loan,  politicians  need  not  demur  to  the  abstraction  of  so 
uch  capital,  as  tending  to  dry  up  the  permanent  sources  of  the 
untry's  wealth,  and  diminish  the  fund  which  suppUes  the  sub- 
itence  of  the  labouring  population.  The  utmost  expense  which 
uld  be  Tequisite  for  any  of  these  purposes,  would  not  in  all  prob- 
lility  deprive  one  labourer  of  employment,  or  diminish  the  next 
lar's  production  by  one  ell  of  cloth  or  one  bushel  of  grain.  In 
•or  countries,  the  capital  of  the  country  requires  the  legislator's 
dulous  care ;  be  is  bound  to  be  most  cautious  of  encroaching 
ion  it,  and  should  favour  to  the  utmost  its  accumulation  at  home, 
id  its  introduction  from  abroad.  But  in  rich,  populous,  and 
jhly  cultivated  countries,  it  is  not  capital  which  is  the  deficient 
>ment,  but  fertile  land ;  and  what  the  legislator  should  desire' 
d  promote,  is  not  a  greater  aggregate  saving,  but  a  greater  return' 

savings,  either  by  improved  cultivation,  or  by  access  to  the 
oduce  of  more  fertile  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  such 
untries,  the  government  may  take  any  moderate  portion  of  the 
pita]  of  the  country  and  expend  it  as  revenue,  without  affecting 
e  national  wealth :  the  whole  b^ng^either  drawn  from  that  portion 

the  annual  savings  which  would  otherwise  be  sent  abroadi  or- 
ing  subtracted  from  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  individual 
:  the  next  year  or  two,  since  every  million  spent  makes  room  for 
other  million  to  be  saved  before  reaching  the  overflowing  point, 
ben  the  object  in  view  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  such  an  amount  ol 
e  expenditure  that  furnishes  the  daily  enjoyments  of  the  people, 
e  only  well-grounded  economical  objection  against  taking  the 
cessaiy  funds  directly  from  capital,  consists  of  the  inconveniences 
tending  the  process  of  raising  a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  pay  th6 
:erest  of  a  debt. 
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The  same  considerations  enable  us  to  throw  aside  as  imworthT 
of  r^ard,  one  of  the  common  arguments  against  emigratioii  as  a 
means  of  relief  for  the  labouring  class.  Emigration,  it  is  said,  can 
do  no  good  to  the  labourers,  if,  in  order  to  defray  the  cost,  as  mucli 
must  be  taken  away  from  the  capital  of  the  country  as  from  its 
population.  That  anything  like  this  proportion  could  require  to  be 
abstracted  from  capital  for  the  purpose  even  of  the  most  extensive 
colonization,  few,  I  should  think,  would  now  assert :  but  even  on 
that  untenable  supposition,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  labouring  class.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
labouring  people  of  England  were  transferred  to  the  colomea,  and 
along  with  them  one-tenth  of  the  circulating  capital  of  the  country, 
either  wages,  or  profits,  or  both,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
diminished  pressure  of  capital  and  population  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  There  would  be  a  reduced  demand  for  food  :  the  inferior 
arable  lands  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  would  become 
pasture ;  the  superior  would  be  cultivated  less  highly,  but  with  a 
greater  proportional  return ;  food  would  be  lowered  in  price,  and 
though  money  wages  would  not  rise,  every  labourer  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  in  circumstances,  an  improvement  which,  if  no 
increased  stimulus  to  population  and  fall  of  wages  ensued,  would  be 
permanent ;  while  if  there  did,  profits  would  rise,  and  accumulation 
start  forward  so  as  to  repair  the  loss  of  capital.  The  landlords  alone 
would  sustain  some  loss  of  income  ;  and  even  they,  only  if  coloniza- 
tion went  to  the  length  of  actually  diminishing  capital  and  popula- 
tion, but  not  if  it  merely  carried  o£E  the  annual  increase. 

§  2.  From  the  same  principles  we  are  now  able  to  arrive  at  a 
final  conclusion  respecting  the  effects  which  machinery,  and  gener- 
ally the  sinking  of  capital  for  a  productive  purpose,  produce  upon 
the  immediate  and  ultimate  interests  of  the  labouring  claaa.  The 
characteristic  property  of  this  class  of  industrial  improvements  is 
the  conversion  of  circulating  capital  into  fixed  :  and  it  was  shown 
in  the  first  Book,*  that  in  a  country  where  capital  accumulates 
slowly,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  permanent  improvements 
of  land,  and  the  Uke,  might  be,  for  the  time,  extremely  injurious : 
since  the  capital  so  employed  might  be  directly  taken  from  the 
wages  fund,  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and  the  employment  for 
labour  curtailed,  and  the  gross  annual  produce  of  the  country  actuallj 
diminished.    But  in  a  country  of  great  annual  savings  and  low 

*  Supra,  p.  94. 
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profita,  DO  Buch  effects  need  be  apprehesded.  Since  even  thi 
emigiation  of  capital,  or  its  unproductive  expenditure,  or  ito  absoluti 
waste,  do  not  in  such  a  country,  if  confined  within  any  moderati 
bounds,  at  all  diminish  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  wages  fund- 
still  less  can  the  mero  conversion  of  a  like  sum  inte  fixed  capital 
which  continues  to  be  productive,  have  that  effect.  It  merel] 
draws  off  at  one  orifice  what  was  already  flowing  out  at  another 
or  if  not,  the  greater  vacant  space  left  in  the  reservoir  does  but  caun 
a  greater  quantity  to  flow  in.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  mis 
chievouB  derangements  of  the  money-market  which  were  at  0D< 
tame  occauoned  by  the  sinking  of  great  sums  in  railways,  I  wa 
never  able  to  agree  with  those  who  apprehended  mischief,  fron 
this  source,  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  country.^  Not  on  thi 
absurd  ground  (which  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  elements  o 
the  subject  needs  no  confutetion)  that  railway  expenditure  is  i 
mere  transfer  of  capitel  from  hand  to  hand,  by  which  nothing  is  los 
or  destroyed.  This  is  true  of  what  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  th< 
land ;  a  portion  too  of  what  is  paid  to  parUaroentary  agents,  counsel 
engineers,  and  surveyors  is  saved  by  those  who  receive  it,  am 
becomes  capital  again  :  but  what  is  laid  out  in  the  bond  fide  con 
struction  of  the  railway  itself  is  lost  and  gone  ;  when  once  expended 
it  is  incapable  of  ever  being  paid  in  wages  or  appUed  to  the  mainto 
nance  of  labourers  again ;  as  a  matter  of  account,  the' result  is  tha 
so  much  food  and  clothing  and  tools  have  been  consumed,  and  th< 
country  has  got  a  railway  instead.  But  what  I  would  urge  is,  tba 
sums  BO  applied  are  mostly  a  mere  appropriation  of  the  annual  over 
flowing  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  abroad,  or  been  throwi 
away  unprofitebty,  leaving  neither  a  railway  nor  any  other  tangibl 
result.  The  railway  gambling  of  1844  and  1846  probably  saved  thi 
country  from  a  depression  of  profita  and  interest,  and  a  riae  of  al 
public  and  private  eecuiitiea,  which  would  have  engendered  stij 
wilder  speculataona,  and  when  the  effects  came  afterwards  to  b' 
comphcated  by  the  scaroity  of  food,  would  have  ended  in  a  etil 
more  formidable  crisis  than  was  experienced  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  poorer  countries  of  Europe,  the  rage  for  railwa; 
construction  might  have  had  worse  consequences  than  in  England 
were  it  not  that  in  those  countries  such  enteiprisee  are  in  a  grea 
measure  carried  on  by  foreign  capital.    The  railway  operations  o 

'  [Tha  pMseat  form  of  thii  senlenoe  datM  from  the  6tk  ed.  (186S).  Tb 
origliia)  [1MB]  text  nut :  "  the  great  sums  in  proocu  of  being  sunk,"  wid  " 
eamiot  agree."] 
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the  various  nations  of  the  worid  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
competition  for  the  overflowing  capital  of  the  countries  where 
profit  is  low  and  capital  abundant,  as  England  and  Holland.  The 
English  railway  speculations  are  a  struggle  to  keep  our  annual 
increase  of  capital  at  home ;  those  of  foreign  countries  are  an  effort 
to  obtain  it.* 

It  abready  appears  from  these  considerations,  that  the  conver- 
sion of  circulating  capital  into  fixed,  whether  by  railways,  or  manu- 
factories, or  ships,  or  machinery,  or  canals,  or  mines,  or  works  of 
drainage  and  irrigation,  is  not  Ukely,  in  any  rich  country,  to  diminish 
the  gross  produce  or  the  amount  of  emplojrment  for  labour.  Hov 
much  then  is  the  case  strengthened,  when  we  consider  that  these 
tlransformations  of  capital  are  of  the  nature  of  improvements  in 
production,  which,  instead  of  ultimately  diminishing  circulating 
capital,  are  the  neceteary  conditions  of  its  increase,  since  they  alone 
enable  a  country  to  possess  a  constantly  aiigmenting  capital  without 
reducing  profits  to  the  rate  which  would  cause  accumulation  to 
stop.  There  is  hardly  any  increase  of  fixed  capital  which  does  not 
enable  the  country  to  contain  eventually  a  larger  circulating  capital 
than  it  otherwise  could  possess  and  employ  within  its  own  limits ; 
-for  there  is  hatdly  any  creation  of  fixed  capital  which,  when  it 
proV^  succesc^l,  does  not  cheapen  the  articles  on  which  wages 
are  habitually  expended.  AH  capital  sunk  in  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  land  lessens  the  cottt  of  food  and  materials ;  almost 
all  improveiiients  ih  machinery  cheapen  the  labourer's  clothing  or 
lodging,  or  the  tools  with  which  these  are  made ;  improvements  in 
locomotion,  such  as  railways,  (iheapen  to  the  consumer  all  things 
which  are  brought  ^om  a  distance.  All  these  improvements  make 
the  labourers  better  off  with  the  same  money  wageb,  better  off  if 
they  do  not  increase  their  rate  of  multipUcation.  But  if  they  do. 
and  wages  consequently  fall,  at  least  profits  rise,  and,  while  accumula- 
tion receives  an  immediate  stimulus,  room  is  made  for  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  before  a  sufficient  motive  arises  for  sending  it 
abroad.  Even  the  improvements  which  do  not  cheapen  the  things 
consumed  by  the  labourer,  and  which,  therefore,  do  not  raise  profits 
'  nor  retain  capital  in  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
lowering  the  minimum  of  profit  for  which  people  will  ultimately 

*  [1862]  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  how  fully  the  remarks  in  the 
text  have  been  verified  by  subsequent  facts.  The  capital  of  the  ooontry,  far 
from  having  been  in  any  degree  impaired  by  the  large  amount  sunk  in  nulway 
construction,  was  soon  again  overflowing. 
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coiuent  to  save,  leave  an  ampler  maigin  ttum  previously  for  eventu 
accamnlation,  before  aniving  at  the  stationary  state. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  impiovements  in  piodactioQ,  ai 
emigration  of  capital  to  the  more  fertile  soils  and  imwotked  min 
of  the  uninliabited  or  thinly  peopled  parts  of  the  globe,  do  not, 
appears  to  a  superficial  view,  diminish  the  gross  produce  and  tl 
demand  for  labour  at  home  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  what  we  ha' 
chiefly  to  depend  on  for  increasing  both,  and  are  even  the  necessai 
conditions  of  any  great  or  prolonged  augmentation  of  either.  Ni 
is  it  any  exaggeration  to  say,  that  within  certain,  and  not  vej 
narrow,  limits,  the  more  capital  a  country  like  England  expends 
these  two  ways,  the  more  she  will  have  left. 
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§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  comprise  the  general  theory  of 
the  economical  progress  of  society,  in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms 
are  commonly  understood ;  the  progress  of  capital,  of  population, 
and  of  the  productive  arts.  But  in  contemplating  any  progressiTe 
movement,  not  in  its  nature  unlimited,  the  mind  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  tracing  the  laws  of  the  movement ;  it  cannot  but  ask  the 
further  question,  to  what  goal  ?  Towards  what  ultimate  point  is 
society  tending  by  its  industrial  progress  ?  When  the  progress 
ceases,  in  what  condition  are  we  to  expect  that  it  will  leave 
mankind  7 

It  must  always  have  been  seen,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by 
poUtical  economists,  that  the  increase  of  wealth  is  not  boundless : 
that  at  the  end  of  what  they  term  the  progressive  state  lies  the 
stationary  state,  that  all  progress  in  wealth  is  but  a  postponement 
of  this,  and  that  each  step  in  advance  is  an  approach  to  it.  We 
have  now  been  led  to  recognise  that  this  ultimate  goal  is  at  all 
times  near  enough  to  be  fully  in  view ;  that  we  are  always  on  the 
verge  of  it,  and  that  if  we  have  not  reached  it  long  ago,  it  is  because 
the  goal  itself  flies  before  us.  The  richest  and  most  prosperous 
countries  would  very  soon  attain  the  stationary  state,  if  no  farther 
improvements  were  made  in  the  productive  arts,  and  if  there  were 
a  suspension  of  the  overflow  of  capital  from  those  countries  into  the 
uncultivated  or  ill-cultivated  regions  of  the  earth. 

This  impossibility  of  ultimately  avoiding  the  stationary  state — 
this  irresistible  necessity  that  the  stream  of  human  industry  shouki 
finally  spread  itself  out  into  an  apparently  stagnant  sea — ^must  have 
been,  to  the  political  economists  of  the  last  two  generations,  an 
unpleasing  and  discouraging  prospect ;  for  the  tone  and  tendency 
of  their  speculations  goes^completely  to  identify  all  that  is  economi- 
cally desirable  with  the  progressive  state,  and  with  that  alone. 
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With  Mr.  M'Colloch,  for  example,  prosperity  does  not  mean  a  large 
production  and  a  good  distribution  of  wealth,  but  a  rapid  increase  of 
it ;  his  test  of  prosperity  is  high^profits ;  and  as  the  tendency  of 
that  very  increase  of  wealth,  which  he  calls  prosperity,  is  towards 
low  profits,  economical  progress,  according  to  him,  must  tend  to  the 
extinction  of  prosperity.  AHrtii^  f^piit.h  aIwavb  assumes  'that  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  th^^opie,  tnougn  it^may  not  be  positively 
distressed,  must  be  pinched  and  stinted  in  a  stationary  condition 
of  wealth,  and  can  only  be  satisfactory  in  a  progressive  state.  The 
doctrine  that,  to  however  distant  a  time  incessant  struggling  may  put 
off  our  doom,  the  progress  of  society  must  "  end  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries,"  far  from  being,  as  many  people  still  believe,  a  wicked 
iiivention  of  Mr.  Malthus,  was  either  expressly  or  tacitiy  affirmed 
by  his  most  distinguished  predecessors,  and  can  only  be  successfully 
combated  on  his  principles.  Before  attention  had  been  directed  to^ 
the  principle  of  population  as  the  active  force  in  determining  the 
remuneration  of  labour,  the  increase  of  mankind  was  virtually  treated 
as  a  constant  quantity ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  assumed  that  in  the 
natural  and  normal  state  of  human  a£Eairs  population  must  constantiy 
increase,  from  which  it  followed  that  a  constant  increase  of  the  means 
of  support  was  essential  to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. The  publication  of  Mr.  Malthus'  Essay  is  the  era  from  which 
better  loaws  of  this  subject  must  be  dated ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  acknon^ledged  errors  of  his  first  edition,  few  writers  have  done 
more  than  himself,  in  the  subsequent  editions,  to  promote  these 
juster^ndVnore  hopeful  anticipations. 

Ev)pn  iii  a  progressive  state  of  capital,  in  old  countries,  a  con- 
Bcientii)us  pr  prudential  restraint  on  population  is  indispensable, 
to  previent  the  increase  of  numbers  from  outstripping  the  increase  of 
capital)  an4  the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
society  froiA  being  deteriorated.  Where  there  is  not,  in  the  people, 
e  yery  large  proportion  of  them,  a  resolute  resistance  to 
notation — a  determination  to  preserve  an  established 
of  comfort — the  condition  of^  the  poorest  class  sinks, 
progressive  state,  to  the  lowest  point  which  they  will 
to  endure.  The  same  determination  would  be  equally 
effectual  Ito  keep  up  their  condition  in  the  stationary  state,  and 
would  belquite  as  likely  to  exist.  Inideed,  even  now,  the  countries 
in  which  Ithe  greatest  prudence  is  manifested  in  the  regulating  of 
popnlatios  are  often  those  in  which  capital  increases  least  rapidly. 
Where  thdre  is  an  indefinite  proepoct  of  employmeat  for  increaa^ 
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numbers,  tfa^re  is  apt  to  appear  less  necessity  for  prudential  restiftiot 
If  it  wer«  evident  that  a  new  hand  could  not  obtain  employment  but 
by  displaoing,  or  aaoceediBg  to,  one  already  employed,  the  combioed 
inflttenoet  of  pnid6ii49  and  public  opinion  might  in  some  measure  b6 
Dilied  on  for  i^Mtiicting  the  coming  generation  within  the  niunbeis 
for  rq>Iacing  the  present.  * 


{2.    I  cannot,  therefore,  regard  the  stationary  state  of  jcapit^ 
•ad  wealth  with  the  unaffected  aversion  so  generally  maiufw^^ 
iownds  it  by  political  economists  of  the  old  school.    I  am  incline 
to:  Relieve  that  it  would  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  conaideraUe  i^ 
prov^nent  on  our  present  condition.    I  confess  I  am  not  ^harn^*" 
with  the  ideal  of  life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that  the  normal  Bt^te 
of  human  beings  is  that  of  struggling  to  get  on  ;  that  the  trampiUjS' 
crushing,  elbowing,  and  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  which  form  tt« 
existing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  most  desirable  lot  of  human  m  • 
or  anything  but  the  disagreeable  symptoms  of  one  of  the  phaaeao 
industrial  progress.    It  may  be  a  necessary  stage  in  the  progrwB 
civilization,  and  those  European  nations  which  teve  hitherto  *)«« 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  preserved  from  it,  may  have  ily©*  ^  unaerg" 
It  is  an  incident  of  growth,  not  a  mark  of  decline,^®^  ^*  v '^ 
necessarily  dMtruciive  of  the  higher  aspirations  and'^®      ,, 
virtues  ;  as  America,  in  her  great  civil  war,  has  proved  to  v.^5,^ 
both  by  her  oonduct  as  a  people  and  by  numerous  splendid  ^^  ^ 
examples,  and  as  Bi^^d,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  would  also  pi^*^^.^^  / 
^^ually  trying  and  excitiag  occasion*^    But  it  is  not  a  ki»  ^*'|'^^,^? 
pertes^on  which  philanthropists  to  come  will  feel  any  P^  4 
desire  to  assist  in  realijdng.    Most  fitting,  indeed,  is  it,P^< 
riches  are  powei:,  and  to  grow  as  rich  as  possible  the  uni\jN^h 
of  ambition,  the  pi^th  to  its  attainment  should  be  open  top* ) 
favour  or  partiality.     But  the  best  state  for  human  nf#^^ 

'  [This  and  the  prdoedin^  sentenoe  replaoed  in  the  6th  ed.  (l^^Jljj  iafl  iti .'' 
passage  of  the  original  [1848]  textt    "The  northern  and  i»fj~f{     ^Jci^- 
America  are  a  specimen  erf  this  stage  of  civilization  in  very  favcg*"     X^'>' 
stances ;  having,  apparently,  got  rid  of  all  social  injustices  aln  ^  Sw^^" 
that  afifect  persons  of  Caucasian  raoe  and  of  the  male  sex,  ^^^^^^  dlvi^' 
of  population  to  capital  moA  lat^  ia  anoh  as  to  ensure  ^bunpu^^     ^^^ 
able-bodied  member  of  the  eomm unity  wlio  does  not  forfeit  itw  frl^^i: 
They  have  the  six  points  of  Chartism,  and  tiiey  have  no  V^\^^f:  Mio»^^  * 
these  advantages  seem  to  have  dope  for  thsm  is  that  the  ^^i^jTfexii^^  ^ 
one  sex  is  devoted  to  dollar-himtiiig*  and  of  the  other  to  v^     ^^ - 
hunters."    Into  this,  however,  had  teen  inanted  since  the  2nde4i  ec»^ ^ • 
**  done  for  them,"  the  parentheais  *'  (not^thstan^Un^  aoppie  v^'^jg^t  i 
a  better  tendency)."] 
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'hich,  while  no  one  is  pooi,  no  one  desires  to  be  liolieT,  nor  has 
iny\  reason  to  fear  being  thrust  back  by  the  effortH  of  others  to 
themselves  forward, 
TQiat  the  energies  of  mankind  should  be  kept  in  employment  by 
:be  struggle  for  riches,  as  they  were  formerly  by  the  druggie  of  war, 
intil  the  better  minds  succeed  in  educating  the  others  into  better 
ihinW,  ia  undoubtedly  more  desirable  than  that  they  should  rust 
indl  stagnate.  While  minds  are  coarse  they  require  coarse  stimuli, 
ind  let  them  have  them.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  do  not  accept 
he  present  very  early  stage  of  human  improvement  as  ita  ultimate 
yp  I,  may  be  excused  for  being  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
dnc .  of  economical  progress  which  excites  the  congratulations  of 
irdjnary  politicians  ;  the  mere  increase  of  production  and  accumu- 
atioD.  For  the  safety  of  national  independence  it  is  essential  that 
.  country  should  not  fall  mnch  behind  its  neighbours  in  these  things, 
lut  in  themselves  they  are  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  either  l^e 
ncrease  of  population  or  anything  else  prevents  the  mass  of  the 
leople  from  reaping  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  them.  I  know  not 
rhy  it  should  be  matter  of  congratulation  that  persons  who  are 
Iready  richer  than  any  one  needs  to  be,  should  have  doubled  their 
leans  of  consuming  things  which  give  little  or  no  pleasure  exoept 
B  representative  of  wealth  ;  or  that  numbers  of  individuals  should 
ass  over,  every  year,  from  the  middle  classes  into  a  richer  class,  or 
■om  the  class  of  the  occupied  rich  to  that  of  the  unoccupied.  It  ia 
nly  in  the  backward  countries  of  the  world  that  increased  production 

still  an  important  object :  in  those  most  advanced,  what  is  econo- 
lically  needed  is  a  better  distribution,  of  which  one  indispensable 
.eans  is  a  stricter  restraint  on  population.  Levelling  institutions, 
ther  of  a  just  or  of  an  unjust  kind,  cannot  alone  accomplish  it ; 
ley  may  lower  the  heights  of  society,  but  they  cannot,  of  themselves, 
irmanently '  raise  the  depths. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose  this  better  distribution  of 
■operty  attained,  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  prudence  and  frugality 
individuals,  and  of  a  system  of  legislation  favouring  equality  of 
rtunes,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  jnst  claim  of  the  individual  to 
o  fmite,  whether  great  or  smaU,  of  his  or  her  own  industry.  We 
%y  sappose,  for  insta*^  '^  ii>i«dinn  to  the  suggestion  thrown  out 
a  former  chapter  V,  &  limitation  ot  ^e  sum  which  any  one  person 
/'  I- 

I  ["PemuDeDlf '<  bsMtted  in  2nd  ed.  (1949}  j  "gf  theiwelTea"  in  3^4 
•IS).  I 

•   Supr»,  pp.i27-«. 
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may  acquire  by  gift  or  inheritance   to  the  amount  sufficien^int 
constitute  a  moderate  independence.    Under  this  twofold  influl^but 
society  would  exhibit  these  leading  features  :  a  well-paid  and  afiftined 
body  of  labourers  ;  no  enormous  fortunes,  except  what  were  e&re  be 
and  accumulated  during  a  single  lifetime ;  but  a  much  larger /mbers 
of  persons  than  at  present,  not  only  exempt  from  the  coarser  toit 
with  sufficient  leisure,  both  physical  and  mental,  from  mechai 
detcdls,  to  cultivate  freely  the  graces  of  life,  and  afford  exainpl<9ital 
them  to  the  classes  less  favourably  circumstanced  for  their  gro^stea 
This  condition  of  society,  so  greatly  preferable  to  the  presemed 
not  only  perfectly  compatible  with  the  stationary  state,  bunni* 
would  seem,  more  naturally  allied  with  that  state  than  with  OQfid 
other.  tate 

There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  and  even  in  old  counting* 
for  a  great  increase  of  population,  supposing  the  arts  of  life  tt  the 
on  improving,  and  capital  to  increase.  But  even  if  innocaound, 
confessjl  see  very  Uttle  reason  for  desiring  it.  The  densitjs  of 
population  necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain,  in  the  greas  of 
degree,  all  the  advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of  soccp 
intercourse,  has,  in  all  the  most  populous  countries,  been  attained. 
A  population  may  be  too  crowded,  though  all  be  amply  supplied 
with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  kept  perfoice 
at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  Ids  species.  A  world  from  which 
solitude  is  extirpated  is  a  very  poor  ideal.  Sohtude,  in  the  sense 
of  being  often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of  meditation  or  of 
character;  and  solitude  in  the  presence  of  natural  beauty  and 
grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  are  not 
only  good  for  the  individual,  but  which  society  could  iU  do  withoot. 
Nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world  with  | 
nothing  left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature ;  with  every  rood 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation,  which  is  capable  of  growing  food 
for  human  beings  ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed 
up,  all  quadrupeds  or  birds  which  are  not  domesticated  for  mac? 
use  exterminated  as  his  rivals  for  food,  every  hedgerow  or  superflu(VQ$ 
tree  rooted  out,  and  scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or 
flower  could  grow  without  being  eradicated  as  a  weed  in  the  nais^ 
of  improved  agriculture.  If  the  earth  Umliose  that  great  portii<& 
of  its  pleasantness  which  it  owes  to  things  that^^  unlimited  incres^ 
of  wealth  and  population  would  extirpate  fro!^  ^^»  ^^^  ^®  in«rt 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  support  a  larger,  but  J?*  *  better  or». 
happier  population,  I  sincerely  hope,  for  th^  sake  oiP^^*^^»  t'  * 
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17  will  be  content  to  be  Btationary,  long  before  neceseit^  compels 

irmtoit. 

[iblt  ifl  scarcely  neceasary  to  remark  that  a  stationary  condition  of 

fital  and  population  implies  no  stationary  state  of  buman  im- 
G  itrement.  There  would  be  aa  much  scope  as  ever  for  all  kinds  of 
til  tal  culture,  and  moral  and  social  progress ;  as  much  room  for 
Q^roving  the  Art  of  Living,  and  much  more  likelihood  of  its  being 
j  proved,  when  minds  ceased  to  be  engrossed  by  the  art  of  getting  on. 
{ en  the  indnatrial  arte  might  be  as  earnestly  and  aa  successfully 
.Itivated,  with  this  sole  difiereace,  that  instead  of  serving  no 
^ose  but  the  increase  of  wealth,  industrial  improvements  would 
,>duce  their  legitimate  effect,  that  of  abridging  labour.  Hitherto 
j{48]  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made 
ive  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  any  human  being.  They  have 
^bled  a  greater  population  to  live  the  same  life  of  drudgery  and 
.prisonment,  and  an  increased  number  of  manufacturers  and 
aera  to  make  fortunes.  They  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the 
.ddle  classes.  But  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  effect  those  great 
aoges  in  human  destiny,  which  it  is  in  their  nature  and  in  their 
tiuity  to  accomplish.  Only  when,  in  addition  to  just  institutions, 
9  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under  the  dehbeiate  guidance  of 
licious  foresight,  can  the  conqueete  made  from  the  powers  of 
tuze  by  the  intellect  and  energy  of  scientific  discoverers  become 
9  common  property  of  the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving 
i  elevating  the  universal  lot. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ON  TBS  PROBABLE  rtrrCRITY  OF  THE  LABOtnuKO  CLAS8B8 

§  1.  The  observations  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  for  their 
principal  object  to  deprecate  a  fake  ideal*  of  human  society.  Their 
appUcabiUty  to  the  practical  purposes  pf  present  times  conjnsts  in 
moderating  the  inordinate  importance  attached  to  the  mere  increase 
of  production,  and  fixing  attention  upon  improved  distribution^  and 
a  large  remuneration  of  labour,  as  the  two  desiderata.  Whether 
the  aggregate  prodtice  increases  absolutely  or  not,  is  a  thing  in  ^which, 
after  a  certain  amount  has  been  obtained,  neither  the  legislator  nor 
the  phManthropist  need  feel  any  strong  interest :  but,  that  it  should 
increase  relatively  to  tiie  number  of  those  who  share  in  it,  is  of 
the  utmost  possible  importance ;  and  this,  (whether  the  wealth  of 
manMnd  be  stationary,  or  increasing  at  the  most  rapid  rate  ever 
known  in  an  old  coimtry,)  must  depend  on  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
the  most  numerous  class,  the  class  of  manual  labourers.  • 

^  When  I  speak,  either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere,  of  ^'  the  labouring 
classes,"  or  of  labourers  as  a  "  class,"  I  use  those  phrases  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  and  as  descriptive  of  an  existing,  but  by  no 
means  a  necessary  or  permanent,  state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not 
recognise  as  either  just  or  salutary,  a  state  of  society  in  which  thoe 
is  any  "  class  "  which  is  not  labouring ;  any  human  beings,  exempt 

^  [This  paragraph  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  original  (1848)  text  : 

**  The  eoonomio  condition  of  that  class,  and  along  with  it  of  all  societT. 
depends  therefore  essentially  on  its  moral  and  intellectual,  and  that  again 
on  its  social,  condition.  In  the  details  of  political  economy,  general  ;7ieii^ 
of  society  and  politics  are  out  of  place ;  but  in  the  more  compreheosxTir 
inquiries  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  them ;  since  the  various  leading  depart- 
ments of  human  life  do  not  develop  themselves  separately,  but  each  depend? 
on  all,  or  is  profoundly  modified  by  them.  To  obtain  any  light  on  the  great 
economic  question  of  the  future,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to  the  pheDomeaa 
of  the  present — ^the  phjrsical  condition  of  the  labouring  classes — ^we  mu^ 
consider  it,  not  separately,  but  in  conjunction  with  all  other  points  of  their 
condition."] 
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from  bearing  their  ah&re  of  the  neceseary  laboura  of  human  life, 
except  those  unable  to  laboui,  or  who  have  fairly  earned  rest  by 
previous  toiL  So  long,  however,  as  the  great  social  evil  oxistB  of  a 
non-labouring  class,  labourers  also  constitute  a  class,  and  may  be 
spoken  of,  though  only  provisionally,  in  that  character. 

Conudered  in  its  moral  and  social  aspect,  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing people  has  latterly  been  a  subject  of  much  moie  speculation  and 
discussion  than  formerly  ;  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  now  what 
it  ought  to  be,  has  become  very  genera).  The  suggestions  which 
have  been  promulgated,  and  the  controversies  which  have  been 
excited,  on  detached  points  rather  than  on  the  foundations  of  the 
subject,  have  put  in  evidence  the  eziatence  of  two  conflictang  ^ 
theories,  respecting  the  sociaJ  position  desirable  for  manual  labourers. 
The  one  may  be  called  the  theory  of  dependence  and  protection, 
the  other  that  of  self-dependence. 

According  to  the  former  theory,  the  lot  of  the  poor,  in  all  things  ^ 
which  affect  them  collectively,  should  be  regulated  far  them,  not 
by  them.  They  should  not  be  required  or  encouraged  to  think  for 
themselves,  or  give  to  their  own  reflection  or  forecast  an  influential 
voice  in  the  detormination  of  their  destiny.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  higher  classes  to  think  for  them,  and  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  their  lot,  as  the  commander  and  ofQcers  of  an  army 
take  that  of  the  soldiers  composing  it.  This  function,  it  is  contonded, 
the  higher  classes  should  prepare  themselves  to  perform  con- 
Bcientdonsly,  and  their  whole  demeanour  should  impress  the  poor 
with  a  reUance  on  it,  in  order  that,  while  yielding  passive  and  active 
obedience  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  them,  they  may  resign  them- 
selves in  all  other  respects  to  a  trustful  insouciance,  and  repose  under  - 
the  shadow  of  their  protectors.  The  relation  between  rich  and  ^ 
poor,  according  to  Uiis  theory  (a  theory  also  appUed  to  the  relation 
between  men  and  women)  ^  should  be  only  partly  authoritative ; 
it  should  be  amiable,  moral,  and  sentimental :  affectionate  tutelage 
on  tile  one  side,  respectful  and  grateful  deference  on  the  other, 
The  rich  should  be  «n  loco  jMrentu  to  the  poor,  guiding  and  restraining 
them  like  children.  Of  spontaneous  action  on  their  part  there 
should  be  no  need.  They  should  be  caUed  on  for  nothing  but  to 
da  their  day's  work,  and  to  be  moral  and  reUgious.  Their  morality 
and  religion  should  be  provided  for  them  by  their  superiors,  who 
should  see  them  properly  taught  it,  and  should  do  all  that  is  necessary 

■  [Parsnthena  iiuerted  in  Srd  ed.  { 1802).] 
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to  ensure  their  being,  in  return  for  labour  and  attachment,  properly 
fed,  clothed,  housed,  spirituaUy  edified,  and  innocently  amused. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  the  future,  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Present  assumes  the  form  of  affection  and 
regret  towards  the  Past.^  Like  other  ideals,  it  exercises  an  uncon' 
scious  influence  on  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  numbers  who 
never  consciously  guide  themselves  by  any  ideal.  It  has  also  this 
in  common  with  other  ideab,  that  it  has  never  been  histoiicallr 
realised.  It  makes  its  appeal  to  our  imaginative  sympathies  in 
the  character  of  a  restoration  of  the  good  times  of  our  forefathers. 
But  no  times  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  higher  classes  of  this 
or  any  other  country  performed  a  part  even  distantly  resembling 
the  one  assigned  to  them  in  this  theory.  It  is  an  idealisation, 
grounded  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual. All  privileged  and  powerful  classes,  as  such,  have  nsed 
their  power  in  the  interest  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  have  indulged 
their  self-importance  in  despising,  and  not  in  lovingly  caring  for, 
those  who  were,  in  their  estimation,  degraded,  by  being  under  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  benefit.  I  do  not  affirm  that  what 
has  alwa3rs  been  must  always  be,  or  that  human  improvement  has 
no  tendency  to  correct  the  intensely  selfish  feelings  engendered  by 
power ;  but  though  the  evil  may  be  lessened,  it  cannot  be  eradicated, 
until  the  power  itself  is  withdrawn.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  me 
undeniable,  that  long  before  the  superior  classes  could  be  sufficiently 
improved  to  govern  in  the  tutelary  manner  supposed,  the  infietior 
classes  would  be  too  much  improved  to  be  so  governed. 

I  am  quite  sensible  of  all  that  is  seductive  in  the  picture  of 
society  which  this  theory  presents.  Though  the  facts  of  it  have 
no  prototype  in  the  past,  the  feelings  have.  In  them  lies  all  that 
there  is  of  reality  in  the  conception.  As  the  idea  is  essentially 
repulsive  of  a  society  only  held  together  by  the  relations  and  feelings 
arising  out  of  pecuniary  interests,  so  there  is  something  naturally 
attractive  in  a  form  of  society  abounding  in  strong  personal  attach- 
ments and  disinterested  self-devotion.  Of  such  feelings  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  relation  of  protector  and  protected  has  hitherto 
been  the  richest  source.  The  strongest  attachments  of  human 
beings  in  general,  are  towards  the  things  or  the  persons  that  stand 
between  them  and  some  dreaded  evil.  Hence,  in  an  age  of  lawless 
violence  and  insecurity,  and  general  hardness  and  roughness  of 

^  [Carlyle*8  Pail  and  PreaefU  appealed  in  1843.] 
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maimers,  in  which  life  is  beset  with  dangeis  and  sufferings  at  every  >  l 

step,  to  those  who  have  neither  a  commanding  position  of  their  own, 
nor  a  claim  on  the  protection  of  some  one  who  has — ^a  generous 
giving  of  protection,  and  a  grateful  receiving  of  it,  are  the  strongest 
ties  which  connect  human  beings ;   the  feelings  arising  from  that 
relation  are  their  warmest  feelings ;  all  the  enthusiasm  and  tender- 
ness of  the  most  sensitive  natures  gather  round  it ;   loyalty  on  the  j }  1| 
one  part  and  chivalry  on  the  other  are  principles  exalted  into  passions.  ! ' 
I  do  not  desire  to  depreciate  these  qualities.^     Th#  error  lies  in                      j 
not  perceiving,  that  these  virtues  and  sentiments,  like  the  clanship                       t 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  wandering  Arab,   belong  emphatically 
to  a  rude  and  imperfect  state  of  the  social  union ;    and  that  the 
feelings  between  protector  and  protected,  whether  between  kings 
and  subjects,  rich  and  poor,  or  men  and  women,^  can  no  longer 
have  this  beautiful  and  endearing  character  where  there  are  no 
longer  any  serious  dangers  from  which  to  protect.    What  is  there 
in  the  present  state  of  society  to  make  it  natural  that  human  beings, 
of  ordinary  strength  and  courage,  should  glow  with  the  warmest 
gratdtude  and  devotion  in  return  for  protection  ?    The  laws  protect 
them,  wherever  the  laws  do  not  criminally  fail  in  their  duty.^    To 
be  under  the  power  of  some  one,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  the 
sole  condition  of  safety,  is  now,  speaking  generally,  the  only  situation 
which  exposes  to  grievous  wrong.    The  so-called  protectors  are  now 
the  only  persons  against  whom,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
protection  is  needed.    The  brutality  and  tyranny  with  which  every 
police  report  is  filled,  are  those  of  husbands  to  wives,  of  parents 
to  children.    That  the  law  does  not  prevent  these  atrocities,  that 
it   is  only  now  making  a  first  timid  attempt  to  repress  and  punish 
them,  is  no  matter  of  necessity,  but  the  deep  disgrace  of  those  by 
whom  the  laws  are  made  and  administered.    No  man  or  woman 
who  either  possesses  or  is  able  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood, 

t  [In  the  3rd  ed.  (1862)  "  quaUties  "  replaced  "  virtues,"  and  the  next 
sentence  was  omitted :  "  That  the  most  beautiful  developments  of  feeling  and 
character  often  grow  out  of  the  most  painful,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
hardening  and  corrupting,  circumstances  of  our  condition,  is  now,  and  probably 
will  long  be,  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  both  in  the  theory  anid  in  the 
praciioe  of  morals  and  education."] 

2  ["  Whether  .  .  .  women  "  inserted  in  3rd  ed.] 

'  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  The  original  text  ran  :  **  The  lawsprotect  them  : 
where  laws  do  not  reach,  manners  and  opinion  shield  them."  The  reference  to 
police  reports  and  atrocities  later  in  the  paragraph  was  introduced  in  the  3rd 
ed.,  and  "  the  protection  of  the  law  "  was  ex^knaod  into  the  protection  which  f 

the  }ftw  **  ought  to  (five."] 
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requires  any  other  protection  than  that  which  the  law  could  and 
ought  to  give.  This  being  the  case,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of 
human  nature  to  continue  taking  for  granted  that  relations  founded 
on  protection  must  always  subsist,  and  not  to  see  that  the  assump> 
tion  of  the  part  of  protector,  and  of  the  power  whioh  beloDgi 
to  it,  without  any  of  the  necessities  which  justify  it,  must  engender 
feelings  opposite  to  loyalty. 

Of  the  working  men,  at  least  in  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe,  itomay  be  pronounced  certain,  that  the  patriarchal  or 
paternal  system  of  government  is  one  to  which  they  will  not  again 
be  subject.  That  question  was  decided,  when  they  were  taught  to 
read,  and  allowed  access  to  newspapers  and  political  tracts  ;  when 
dissenting  preachers  were  suffered  to  go  among  them,  and  appeal 
to  their  faculties  and  feelings  in  opposition  to  the  creeds  prof^sed 
and  countenanced  by  their  superiors ;  when  they  were  brought 
together  in  numbers,  to  work  socially  under  the  same  roof  ;  when 
railways  enabled  them  to  shift  from  place  to  place,  and  chang? 
their  patrons  and  employers  as  easily  as  their  coats ;  when  they  wen 
encouraged  to  seek  a  share  in  the  government,  by  means  of  the 
electoral  franchise.^  The  working  classes  have  taken  their  interests 
into  their  own  hands,  and  are  perpetuaUy  showing  that  they  think 
the  interests  of  their  employers  not  identical  with  their  own,  but 
opposite  to  them.  Some  among  the  higher  classes  flatter  themselves 
that  these  tendencies  may  be  counteracted  by  moral  and  religious 
education  :  but  they  have  let  the  time  go  by  for  giving  an  education 
which  can  serve  their  purpose.  The  principles  of  the  Refonnatiol: 
have  reached  as  low  down  in  society  as  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  poor  will  not  much  longer  accept  morals  and  religion  of  other 
people's  prescribing.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  this  country. 
especially  the  town  population,  and  the  districts  of  the  most  scienti& 
agriculture  or  the  highest  wages,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Elnglasd. 
Among  the  more  inert  and  less  modernized  agricultural  population 
of  the  southern  counties,  it  might  be  possible  for  the  gentry  to  retain, 
for  some  time  longer,  something  of  the  ancient  deference  and  sub- 
mission of  the  poor,  by  bribing  them  with  high  wages  and  constant 
employment ;  by  insuring  them  support,  and  never  requiring  thcci 
to  do  anything  which  they  do  not  like.  But  these  are  two  conditaon? 
which  never  have  been  combined,  and  never  can  be,  for  long  together. 
A  guarantee  of  subsisteijice  can  only  be  practically  kept  up,  whes 

1  [The  last  clause  inserted  in  3rd  ed.  (1852).} 
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work  is  enforced  and  superfluous  multiplication  restrained  by  at 
least  a  moral  compulsion.  It  is  then,  that  the  would-be  revivers 
of  old  times  which  they  do  not  understand,  woidd  feel  pnu^tically 
in  how  hopeless  a  task  they  were  engaged.  The  whole  fabric  of 
patriarchal  or  seignorial  influence,  attempted  to  be  raised  on  the 
foundation  of  caressing  the  poor,  would  be  shattered  against  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  a  stringent  Poor-law,  i ) 

•  « 

§  2.     It  is  on  a  far  other  basis  that  the  well-being  and  well*  t 

doing  of  the  labouring  people  must  henceforth  rest.    The  poor  have  | 

come  out  of  leading-strings,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  governed  or 
treated  like  children.  To  their  own  qualities  must  now  be  com- 
mended  the  care  of  their  destiny.  Modern  nations  will  have  to 
learn  the  lesson,  that  the  weU-being  of  a  people  must  exist  by  means 
of  the  justice  and  self-government,  the  BiKacoavvrf  and  a'o><f>poa'vmf^ 
of  the  individual  citizens.  The  theory  of  dependence  attempts  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  these  qualities  in  the  dependent 
classes.  But  now,  when  even  in  position  they  are  becoming  less 
and  less  dependent,  and  their  minds  less  and  less  acquiescent  in 
the  degree  of  dependence  which  remains,  the  virtues  of  independence 
are  those  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  Whatever  advice,  exhortation, 
or  guidance  is  held  out  to  the  labouring  classes,  must  henceforth 
be  tendered  to  them  as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with  their 
eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the  future  depends  on  the  degree  in 
which  they  can  be  made  rational  beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  prospect  other  than  hopeful. 
The  progress  indeed  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  slow.  But  there 
is  a  spontaneous  education  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
which  may  be  greatly  accelerated  and  improved  by  artificial  aids. 
The  instructiQU  obtained  from  newspapers  and  political  tracts  may 
not  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  instruction,  but  it  is  an  immense 
improvement  upon  none  at  all.  ^  What  it  does  for  a  people  has 
been  admirably  exemplified  during  the  cotton  crisis,  in  the  case  of 
the  Lancashire  spinners  and  weavers,  who  have  acted  with  the 
consistent  good  sense  and  forbearance  so  justly  applauded,  simply 
because,  being  readers  of  newspapers,  they  understood  the  causes  of 
the  calamity  which  had  befaUen  them,  and  knew  that  it  was  in  no 
way  imputable  either  to  their  employers  or  to  the  Government. 
It  is  not  certain  that  their  conduct  would  have  been  as  rational  and 

*  (This  and  th^  following  sentence  were  inaorted  in  the  6ib  ecL  (1865),] 
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exemplary,  if  the  distress  had  preceded  the  salutary  measure  c^ 
fiscal  emancipation  which  gave  existence  to  the  penny  press.  The 
institutions  for  lectures  and  discussion,  the  collective  deliberations 
on  questions  of  common  interest,  the  trade  unions,  the  political 
agitation,  aU  serve  to  awaken  public  spirit,  to  diffuse  variety  of 
ideas  among  the  mass,  and  to  excite  thought  and  reflection  in  the 
more  intelligent.  Although  the  too  early  attainment  of  political 
franchises  by  the  least  educated  class  might  retard,  instead  of 
promoting,  their  improvement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  attempt  to  acquire  them.^  In  tb€ 
meantime,  the  working  classes  are  now  part  of  the  public  ;  in  all 
discussions  on  matters  of  general  interest  they,  or  a  portion  of  tiiem, 
are  now  partakers  ;  all  who  use  the  press  as  an  instrument  may,  if  it 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  audience ;  the  avenues  of  instruction 
through  which  the  middle  classes  acquire  such  ideas  as  they  have, 
are  accessible  to,  at  least,  the  operatives  in  the  towns.  With  these 
resources,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  increase  in  intelligence. 
even  by  their  own  unaided  efforts ;  while  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  great  improvements  both  in  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of  school 
education  will  be  effected  by  the  exertions  either  of  government  or 
of  individuals,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  Id 
mental  cidtivation,  and  in  the  virtues  which  are  dependent  on  it. 
will  take  place  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer  intermittences  and 
aberrations,  than  if  left  to  itself. 

From  this  increase  of  intelligence,  several  effects  may  be  con- 
fidently anticipated.  First :  that  they  will  become  even  ks» 
willing  than  at  present  to  be  led  and  governed,  and  directed  int*^ 
the  way  they  should  go,  by  the  mere  authority  and  prestige  of 
superiors.  If  they  have  not  now,  still  less  will  they  have  hereafter 
any  deferential  awe,  or  religious  principle  of  obedience,  holdini: 
them  in  mental  subjection  to  a  class  above  them.  The  theory  of 
dependence  and  protection  will  be  more  and  more  intolerable  to 
them,  and  they  will  require  that  their  conduct  and  condition  shak 
be  essentially  self-governed.    It  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite  possibh 

'  [Here  was  omitted  from  the  2iid  ed.  (1849)  the  following  passage  of  thr 
let  (1848) :  "  It  is  of  little  importance  that  some  of  them  may,  at  »  oeitair 
stage  of  their  progress,  adopt  mistaken  opinions.  Ck>mmuni8ts  are  alie»ij 
numerous,  and  are  likely  to  increase  in  number ;  but  nothing  tends  more  t.i 
the  mental  development  of  the  working  classes  than  that  aJJ  the  queetio!? 
which  Oommmusm  raises  should  be  largely  and  freely  discussed  by  thea- 
nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  that  some  should  actually  form  com- 
munities, and  try  practically  what  it  is  to  live  without  the  instita^os  d 
property."] 
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that  they  may  demand,  in  many  cases,  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature  in  their  affairs,  and  the  regulation  by  law  of  various  things 
"which  concern  them,  often  under  very  mistaken  ideas  of  their 
interest.  Still,  it  is  their  own  will,  their  own  ideas  and  suggestions, 
to  which  they  will  demand  that  effect  should  be  given,  and  not  rules 
laid  down  for  them  by  other  people.  It  is  quite  consistent  with 
this,  that  they  shoidd  feel  respect  for  superiority  of  intellect  and 
knowledge,  and  defer  much  to  the  opinions,  on  any  subject,  of  those 
whom  they  think  weU  acquainted  with  it.  Such  deference  is 
deeply  grounded  in  human  nature ;  but  they  will  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  peiBons  who  are  and  are  not  entitled  to  it. 

§  3.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence, of  education,  and  of  the  love  of  independence  among  the 
working  classes,  must  be  attended  with  the  corresponding  growth 
of  the  good  sense  which  manifests  itself  in  provident  habits  of 
conduct,  and  that  population,  therefore,  will  bear  a  gradually 
diminishing  ratio  to  capital  and  employment.  This  most  desirable 
result  would  be  much  accelerated  by  another  change,  which  lies 
in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  tendencies  of  the  time ;  the  opening 
of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both  sexes.  The  same  reasons 
which  make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the  poor  should  depend  on 
the  rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that  women  should  depend 
on  men ;  and  the  least  which  justice  requires  is  that  law  and  custom 
should  not  enforce  dependence  (when  the  correlative  protection 
has  become  superfluous)  by  ordaining  that  a  woman,  who  does  not 
happen  to  have  a  provision  by  inheritance,  shall  have  scarcely  any 
means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a  hveUhood,  except  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation,  adopt  it;  but 
that  there  should  be  no  option,  no  other  carrikre  possible  for  the 
great  majority  of  women,  except  in  the  humbler  departments  of 
life,  is  a  flagrant  social  injustice.^    The  ideas  and  institutions  by 

I  [The  origiiiAl  (1848)  text  ran :  *'  that  there  shonkl  be  no  other  earrHre 
poasible  ...  is  one  of  those  social  injustices  which  call  loudest  for  remedy. 
Among  the  salutary  consequences  of  correcting  it,  one  of  the  most  probable 
would  be  a  great  diminution,"  Ac. 

In  the  2mi  ed.  (1849)  the  following  sentence  was  inserted  after  "  remedy  "  : 
**  The  ramifications  of  this  subject  are  far  too  numerous  and  intricate  to  be 
pursued  here.  The  social  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes  is  not  a  question 
of  economical  detail,  but  one  of  principle,  so  intimately  connected  with  all 
the  more  vital  points  of  human  improvement,  that  none  of  them  can  be 
thoroughly  disornsed  independently  cd  it.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  cannot 
be  disj^Med  of  by  way  of  parenthesis,  in  a  treatise  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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which  the  accident  of  6ex  is  made  the  groundwork  of  an  inequahtj 
of  legal  rights,  and  a  forced  dissimilarity  of  social  functionB,  mii«( 
ere  long  be  recognised  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  moral,  social,  and 
even  intellectual  improvement.  On  the  present  occasion  I  ah&l 
only  indicate,  among  the  probable  consequences  of  the  industrial  and 
social  independence  of  women,  a  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of 
over-population.  It  is  by  devoting  one-half  of  the  huxaan  species 
to  that  exclusive  function,  by'  making  it  fill  the  entire  life  of  one 
sex,  and  interweave  itself  with  almost  all  the  objects  of  the  other, 
that  the  animal  instinct  in  question  is  nursed  into  the  dispropor- 
tionate preponderance  which  it  has  hitherto  exercised  in  humAii 
Ufe. 

§  4.  The  political  consequences  of  the  increasing  power  and 
importance  of  the  operative  classes,  and  of  the  growing  ascendanct 
of  numbers,  which,  even  in  England  and  under  the  present  instita- 
tions,  is  rapidly  giving  to  the  will  of  the  majority  at  least  a  negative 
voice  in  the  acts  of  government,  are  too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discussed 
in  this  place.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  economical  considerations, 
and  notwithstanding  the  effect  which  improved  intelligence  in  tlif 
working  classes,  together  with  just  laws,  may  have  in  altering  tht 
distribution  of  the  produce  to  their  advantage,  I  cannot  think  that 
they  will  be  permanently  contented  with  the  condition  of  labouring 
for  wages  as  their  ultimate  state.^    They  may  be  willing  to  pasft 

It  is  aufiicient  for  the  immediate  purpose,  to  point  out,  among  the  probabk 
consequences  of  the  industrial  and  social  independence  of  women,  a  gret; 
diminution,"  &c 

This  was  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  by  the  present  text,  and  a  nou 
attached :  "  It  is  truly  disgraceful  that  in  a  woman's  reign  not  one  step  hai 
been  made  by  law  towards  removing  even  the  smaUest  portion  of  the  ejdsticr 
injustice  to  women.  The  brutal  part  of  the  populace  can  still  maltreat^  not  to 
say  kiU,  their  wives,  with  the  next  thing  to  impunity ;  and  aa  to  oivii  sad 
social  statue,  in  framing  a  new  reform  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  eleciiTe 
franchise,  the  opportunity  was  not  taken  for  so  small  a  recognition  of  soise- 
thing  like  equality  of  rights,  as  would  have  been  made  by  admitting  to  tbt 
suffrage  women  of  the  same  class  and  Uie  same  householdlng  and  tax-payicg 
qualifications  as  the  men  who  already  possess  it." 

Further  comments  were  added  to  the  note  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857) :  ^*  Kr. 
Fitzroy's  Act  for  the  Better  Protection  of  Women  and  ChUdren  against  Aasauh& 
ia  a  well-meant  though  inadequate  attempt  to  wipe  off  the  former  reproftc:i 
The  second  is  more  flagrant  than  ever,  another  Reform  BiU  having  been  sic^ 
presented,  largely  extending  the  franchise  amonff  many  classes  of  men,  bsi 
leaving  all  women  in  their  existing  state  of  poUtioiS  as  well  as  social  servitude. ' 

The  whole  note  disappeared  in  the  6th  ed.  (1862).] 

^  [At  this  point  was  omitted  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  paaaifc 
of  the  original  (1848)  te):t :   **  To  work  at  the  bidding  and  for  the  profit  d 
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through  the  claas  of  servants  in  their  way  to  that  of  employers  ;  but 
not  to  remain  in  it  all  their  lives.  To  begin  as  hired  labourers,  then 
after  a  few  years  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and  finaUy  employ 
others,  is  the  normal  condition  of  labourers  in  a  new  country,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  like  America  or  Australia. 
1  But  in  an  old  and  fully  peopled  country,  those  who  begin  life  as 
labourers  for  hire,  as  a  general  ride,  continue  such  to  the  end,  unless 
they  sink  into  the  still  lower  grade  of  recipients  of  public  charity.  j 

In  the  present  stage  of  human  progress,  when  ideas  of  equality  are  J 

daily  spreading  more  widely  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  can  no  ' 

longer  be  checked  by  anything  short  of  the  entire  suppression  of 
printed  discussion  and  even  of  freedom  of  speech,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  two  hereditary 
classes,  employers  and  employed,  can  be  permanently  maintained. 
The  relation  is  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  payer  of  wages  as  to 
the  receiver.  If  the  rich  regard  the  poor,'  as  by  a  kind  of  natural 
law,  their  servants  and  dependents,  the  rich  in  their  turn  are  regarded 
as  a  mere  prey  and  pasture  for  the  poor  ;  the  subject  of  .demands 
and  expectations  wholly  indefinite,  increasing  in  extent  with  every 
concession  made  to  them.  ^  The  total  absence  of  regard  for  justice 
or  fairness  in  the  relations  between  the  two,  is  as  marked  on  the 
side  of  the  employed  as  on  that  of  the  employers.  We  look  in  vain 
among  the  working  classes  in  general  for  the  just  pride  which  will 
choose  to  give  good  work  for  good  wages  ;  for  the  most  part,  their 
sole  endeavour  is  to  receive  as  much,  and  return  as  littie  in  the 
shape  of  service,  as  possible.  It  will  sooner  or  later  become  insup- 
portable to  the  employing  classes,  to  live  in  close  and  hourly  contact 
with  persons  whose  interests  and  feelings  are  in  hostiUty  to 
them«    Capitalists  are  ahnost  as  much  interested  as  labourers  in 

anothor,  without  any  interest  in  the  work — ^the  prioe  of  their  labour  being 
Bbd justed  by  hostile  competition,  one  side  demanding  as  muoh  and  the  other 
paying  as  little  as  possible — ^is  not,  even  when  wages  are  high,  a  satisfaetory 
state  to  human  beings  of  educated  intelligence,  who  have  ceased  to  thiiu. 
themselves  natuxally  inferior  to  those  whom  they  serve.*'] 

>  [The  rest  of  the  paragraph,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  sentences  indicated 
in  the  next  note,  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  single  sentence 
r>f  the  original  text :  **  But  something  else  is  required  when  wealth  inoreasea 
slowly,  or  has  reached  the  stationary  state,  when  positions,  instead  ol  being 
Epore  mobile,  would  tend  to  be  much  more  permanent  than  at  present,  and  the 
Dondition  of  any  portion  of  mankind  could  only  be  desirable*  if  made  desirable 
from  the  first."] 

<  [This  and  the  foUlomna  sentence  are  an  expansion  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867) 
of  the  clause  in  the  3rd :  while  the  return  given  in  the  shape  of  servloe  is. 
»oiight  to  baittdttoed  to  the  lowest  winimnm."] 
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placing  the  operations  of  indufitry  on  such  a  footing,  that  those  wb 
labour  for  them  may  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  work,  -virhich  L' 
felt  by  those  who  labour  on  their  own  account. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatise  respecting 
small  landed  properties  and  peasant  proprietors,  may  have  madr 
the  reader  anticipate  that  a  wide  difhision  of  property  in  land  is  xU 
resource  on  which  I  lely  for  exempting  at  least  the  agriculture, 
labourers  from  exclusive  dependence  on  labour  for  hire.  Such 
however,  is  not  my  opinion.  I  indeed  deem  that  form  of  agricultural 
economy  to  be  most  groundlessly  cried  down,  and  to  be  greatlv 
preferable,  in  its  aggregate  effects  on  human  happiness,  to  hired 
labour  in  any  form  in  which  it  exists  at  present;  because  the 
prudential  check  to  population  acts  more  directly,  and  is  shown  by 
experience  to  be  more  efficacious ;  and  because,  in  point  of  secuntv. 
of  independence,  of  exercise  of  any  other  than  the  aninml  facultia 
the  state  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  far  superior  to  that  of  an  agiicol- 
tural  labourer  in  this  or  in  any  other  old  coimtry.  Where  tbr 
former  system  already  exists,  and  works  on  the  whole  satisiactorily. 
I  should  regret,  in  the  present  state  of  human  intelligence,  to  see  it 
abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  other,  under  a  pedantic  notice 
of  agricultural  improvement  as  a  thing  necessarily  the  same  in  every 
diversity  of  circumstances.  In  a  backward  state  of  industni 
improvement,  as  in  Ireland,  I  should  urge  its  introduction,  it 
preference  to  an  exclusive  system  of  hired  labour;  as  a  morf 
powerful  instrument  for  raising  a  population  from  senu-aavafr 
listlessness  and  recklessness,  to  persevering  industry  and  prudes: 
calculation. 

But  a  people  who  have  once  adopted  the  large  system  of  prodci- 
tion,  either  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  are  not  likely  to  reced** 
from  it;  and  when  population  is  kept  in  due  proportion  to  tir 
means  of  support,  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should.  Labour  ^ 
imquestionably  more  productive  on  the  system  of  large  industiis- 
enterprises ;  the  produce,  if  not  greater  absolutely,  is  greater  i: 
proportion  to  the  labour  employed  :  the  same  number  of  pezsoos  cat 
be  supported  equally  well  with  less  toU  and  greater  leisure  ;  whid 
will  be  wholly  an  advantage,  as  soon  as  civilization  and  improTemen: 
have  so  far  advanced,  that  what  is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  shall  be  ■■* 
benefit  to  each  individual  composing  it.^    And  in  the  moral  aspect « 

^  [The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  (subjected  subseqaently  to  vvrbil 
alterations)  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  original  (1848)  t»i* 
^  The  problem  is,  to  obtain  the  efficienoy  And  economy  of  pn^uction  on  a  lais^ 
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the  quofltion,  which  is  still  more  important  than  the  economical, 
something  better  should  be  aimed  at  as  the  goal  of  industrial  im- 
provement, than  to  disperse  mankind  over  the  earth  in  single 
families,  each  ruled  intemaUy,  as  families  now  are,  by  a  patriarchal 
despot,  and  having  scarcely  kLj  community  of  interest,  oJnecessary 
mental  communion,  with  other  human  beings.  The  domination  of 
the  head  of  the  family  over  the  other  members,  in  this  state  of  things, 
is  absolute ;  while  the  effect  on  his  own  mind  tends  towards  con- 
centration of  all  interests  in  the  family,  considered  as  an  expansion 
of  self,  and  absorption  of  all  passions  in  that  of  exclusive  possession, 
of  all  cares  in  those  of  preservation  and  acquisition.  As  a  step  out 
of  the  merely  animal  state  into  the  human,  out  of  reckless  abandon- 
ment to  Hrute  instincts  into  prudential  foresight  and  self-government, 
this  moral  condition  may  be  seen  without  displeasure.  But  if 
public  spirit,  generous  sentiments,  or  true  justice  and  equality  are 
desired,  association,  not  isolation,  of  interests,  is  the  school  in  which 
these  excellences  are  nurtured.  The  aim  of  improvement  should  be 
not  solely  to  place  human  beings  in  a  condition  in  which  they  will 
be  able  to  do  without  one  another,  but  to  enable  them  to  work 
Tvith  or  for  one  another  in  relations  not  involving  dependence. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  alternative  for  those  who  lived  by  their 
labour,  but  that  of  labouring  either  each  for  himself  alone,  or  for  a 
master.  But  the  civilizing  and  improving  influences  of  association, 
and  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  may 
be  obtained  without  dividing  the  producers  into  two  parties  with 
hostile  interests  and  feelings,  the  many  who  do  the  work  being  mere 
servants  under  the  command  of  the  one  who  supplies  the  funds,  and 
having  no  interest  of  their  own  in  the  enterprise  except  to  earn  their 
wages  with  as  little  labour  as  possible.  The  speculations  and 
discussions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  events  of  the  last  thirty,^ 
are  abundantly  conclusive  on  this  point.  If  the  improvement 
which  even  triumphant  military  despotism  has  only  retarded,  not 
stopped,  shall  continue  its  course,^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
status  of  hired  labourers  will  gradually  tend  to  confine  itself  to  the 

ttoale,  without  dividing  the  producers  into  two  parties  with  hostile  int«restt» 
employers  and  employed,  the  many  who  do  the  work  being  mere  servants  under 
the  command  of  the  one  who  supplies  the  funds,  and  having  no  interest  of 
their  own  in  the  enterprise,  except  to  fulfil  their  contract  and  earn  their  wages."] 

»  [3id  ed.  (1862),  "  five  " ;  4th  (1867), "  ten  " ;  6th  (1866),  "  twenty  " ;  7th 
(1871),  "thirty."] 

t  [So  since  6th  ed.  (1862).  In  the  3rd  and  4th, "  Unless  the  military  despotism 
now  triumphant  on  the  Cbntinent  should  succeed  in  its  nefarious  attempts  to 
throw  back  the  human  mind."] 


I 
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description  of  workpeople  whose  low  moral  qualities  render  thee 
unfit  for  anything  more  independent :  and  that  the  relation  d 
masters  and  workpeople  will  be  gradually  superseded  by  partnership, 
in  one  of  two  fonn^ :  in  some  cases,  association  of  the  labouren 
with  the  capitalist ;  in  others,  and  perhaps  finally  in  all,^  associatioG 
of  labourers  among  themselves. 

2  §  5.  The  first  of  these  forms  of  association  has  long  bees 
practised,  not  indeed  as  a  rule,  but  as  an  exception.  In  sever&l 
departments  of  industry  there  are  already  cases  in  which  every  one 
who  contributes  to  the  work,  either  by  labour  or  by  pecuni&rr 
resources,  has  a  partner's  interest  in  it,  proportional  to  the  value  of 
his  contribution.  It  is  already  a  common  practice  to  remunerate 
those  in  whom  peculiar  trust  is  reposed,  by  means  of  a  percentage 
on  the  profits  :  and  cases  exist  in  which  the  principle  is,  witii  ex- 
cellent success,  carried  down  to  the  class  of  mere  manual  labouieis. 

In  the  American  ships  trading  to  China,  it  has  long   been  the 

^  [In  3rd  ecL  :  "  temporarily  and  in  some  cases  .  .  .,  in  other  caaes  ani 
anally  in  aU."  In  6th  ed.  (1862) :  ''  perhaps  finally  in  all."  In  6th  ecL  (1865 . 
**  temporarily  "  omitted.] 

3  [The  following  passage,  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  2nd  ed.  (Id49)  dis* 
appeared  from  the  Srd  (1^2). 

"  §  5.  It  is  this  feeling,  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  "  (see  supra,  p.  761. 
n.  1),  ''almost  as  muoh  as  despair  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  masses  by  other  means,  which  has  caused  so  great  a  jnultiplication  ot 
projects  for  the  '  organization  of  industry  *  by  the  extension  and  developmect 
of  the  oo-operatiye  or  joint  stock  principle :  some  of  the  more  conspicaous  d 
which  have  been  described  and  characterized  in  an  early  chapter  of  this  work. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  all  these  schemes  should  have  opportunity  and  ec 
couragement  to  test  their  capabiUties  by  actual  experiment.  Th^re  are,  it 
almost  all  of  them,  many  features,  in  themselves  well  worth  submitting  to  thftt 
teat ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exaggerated  expectations  entertained  br 
large  and  growing  multitudes  in  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  con- 
cerning what  it  is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  human  improvement,  to  effect 
by  such  means,  have  no  chance  of  being  corrected  except  by  a  fair  trial  b 
practice.  The  French  Revolution  of  February  1848,  at  first  seemed  to  hare 
opened  a  fair  field  for  the  trial  of  such  experiments,  on  a  perfectly  safe  scak. 
and  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived  from  the  countenance  of  « 
government  which  sincerely  desired  their  success.  It  is  much  to  be  regTette<: 
that  these  prospects  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  the  reaction  of  the  middk 
class  against  anti-property  doctrines  has  engendered  for  the  present  an  un- 
reasoning and  undisoriminating  antipathy  to  all  ideas,  however  harmless  or 
however  just,  which  have  the  smallest  savour  of  Socialism.  This  is  a  dispoaition 
of  mind,  of  which  the  influential  classes,  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  will  find  v 
necessary  to  divest  themselves.  Socialism  has  now  become  irrevocably  one  o: 
the  leading  elements  in  European  politics.  The  questions  raised  by  it  will  not 
be  86t  at  rest  by  merely  refusing  to  listen  to  it ;  but  only  by  a  more  and  nuxf 
complete  realization  of  the  ends  which  Socialism  aims  at,  not  neglecting  its  meaa? 
so  far  as  they  can  be  employed  with  advantage."] 
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iota  f  01  eveiy  sailor  to  h&ve  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage ; 

to  this  has  be€n  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct  of  those 
nen,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  collision  between  tham  and ' 
goTcmment  oi  people  of  the  country.  An  instance  in  England, 
BO  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of  the  Cornish  miners. 
1  Cornwall  the  mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  system  of  joint 
enture ;  gangs  of  miners  contracting  with  the  agent,  who 
■esents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute  a  certain  portion  of  a 
1  and  fit  the  ore  for-  market,  at  the  price  of  so  much  in  the  pound 
he  sum  for  which  the  ore  is  sold.  These  contracts  are  put  up  at 
ain  regular  periods,  generally  every  two  months,  and  taken  ^y  a 
mtaiy  partnenhip  of  men  accustomed  to  tlie  mine.     This  system 

its  disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  and 
jularity  of  the  earnings,  and  consequent  necessity  of  living  for 
;  periods  on  credit ;  but  it  has  advantages  which  more  than 
iterbalance  these  drawbacks.  It  produces  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
!pendence,  and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the  condition  and 
rocter  of  the  Cornish  miner  far  above  that  of  the  generaUty  of  the 
>uring  class.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Barham,  that  '  they  are  not 
',  as  a  class,  inteUigent  for  labourers,  but  men  of  considerable 
wiedge.'  Also,  that  'they  have  a  character  of  independence, 
ething  American,  the  system  by  which  the  contracts  are  let 
ng  the  takers  entire  freedom  to  make  arrangements  among 
Dselves  ;  so  that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in  his  little  firm, 
;  he  meets  his  employers  on  nearly  equal  terms.'  .  .  .  With  this 
B  of  intelligence  and  independence  in  their  character,  we  are  not 
irised  when  we  hear  that '  a  very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
ted  on  possessions  of  their  own,  leased  for  three  lives  or  ninety- 
I  years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses ; '  or  that '  281,64U. 

deposited  in  savings  banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two-thirds 
estimated  to  belong  to  miners.'  "  * 

Mr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  account  of  this  system,  observes 
.  the  payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships  is  governed  by  a 
lar  principle ;   and  that  "  the  profits  arising  from  fishing  with 

on  the  south  coasts  of  England  are  thus  divided  :  one-half  the 
Ince  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  net ;  the  other  half 
ivided  in  equal  portions  between  the  persons  using  it,  who  are 

bound  to  assist  in  repairing  the  net  when  required."    Hr. 

This  paauge  u  fioni  the  Piue  Eaaaj  on  the  CatiMM  and  Btmtdia  of  NaUonat 
CM,  by  Mr.  Samoel  Lung.  The  eztroote  which  it  iiiclDdee  ue  from  the 
^ndix  to  the  Btpart  a/  lie  Ohildren^i  Emfloyntnt  CommiMton, 
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Babbage  haa  the  great  merit  of  having  pointed  out  the  practicabilitv. 
and  the  advantage,  of  extending  the  principle  to  manufactnric.' 
industry  generally.*  ^ 

*  Economy  of  Ma/chinery  and  Manufactures,  3rd  edition,  oh.  26. 

1  [The  Ions  quotation  from  Babbage,  which  appeared  in  the  1st  and  2nd  ed? 
(1848, 1849),  (usappeared  from  the  3rd  (1852) :  *'  I  venture  to  quote  the  principal 
part  of  his  observations  on  the  subject. 

'  The  general  principles  on  which  the  proposed  system  is  founded^  are — l:'* 
That  a  considerable  part  of  the  wages  received  by  each  person  employed,  shonki 
depend  on  the  profits  made  by  the  establishment ;  anCl  2nd.  That  every  peTs<:r. 
connected  with  it  should  derive  more  advantage  from  applying  any  improve- 
ment he  might  discover,  to  the  factory  in  which  he  is  employed,  tluua  he  cciud 
by  any  other  course. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  large  capitalist  to  enter  upon  asy 
system,  which  would  change  the  division  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  empb>- 
ment  of  his  capital  in  setting  skill  and  labour  in  action ;  any  alteration,  there- 
fore, must  be  expected  rather  from  the  small  capitalist,  or  from  the  highr: 
class  of  workmen,  who  combine  the  two  characters ;  and  to  these  latter  claaf^ 
whose  welfare  will  be  first  affected,  the  change  is  most  important.  I  sUl 
therefore  first  point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  making  the  experiment ; 
and  then,  takmg  a  particular  branch  of  trade  as  an  iuustration,  I  sh^. 
examine  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  proposed  system  as  applied  to  it. 

*  Let  us  suppose,  in  some  large  manufacturing  town,  ten  or  twelve  of  t^i 
most  intelligent  and  skilful  workmen  to  unite,  whose  characters  for  sobrie^  as: 
steadiness  are  good,  and  are  well  known  among  their  class.  Such  peraoos)  v. 
each  possess  some  small  portion  of  capital ;  and  let  them  join  with  one  or  t« 
others  who  have  raised  themselves  into  the  class  of  small  master-mantif actore^ 
and  therefore  possess  rather  a  larger  portion  of  capital.  Let  these  persons,  af<-' 
well  considering  the  subject,  agree  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  fire-irooa  &r- 
fenders  ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  each  of  the  ten  workmen  can  comnuuid  fon* 
pounds,  and  each  of  the  small  capitalists  possesses  two  hundred  pounds :  th' 
they  have  a  capital  of  800{.  with  which  to  commence  business,  and  for  the  s^ 
of  simplifying,  let  us  further  suppose  the  labour  of  each  of  these  twelve  pex»>7^ 
to  be  worth  two  pounds  a  week.  One  portion  of  their  capital  will  be  expeiidt<«i 
in  procuring  the  tools  necessary  for  their  trade,  which  we  shall  take  at-  4€«<'. 
and  this  must  be  considered  as  their  fixed  capital.  The  remaining  40(M.  ras' 
be  employed  as  circulating  capital,  in  purchasing  the  iron  with  which  tk^' 
articles  are  made,  in  paying  the  rent  ol  their  workshops,  and  in  supportir: 
themselves  and  their  families  until  some  portion  of  it  is  replaced  by  the  sa^^ 
of  the  goods  produced. 

*  Now  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  proportion  of  the  profit  shcr.!- 
be  allowed  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  what  for  skiU  and  labour  ?     It  does  n'' 
seem  possible  to  decide  this  question  by  any  abstract  reasoning :  if  the  csfx-^ 
supplied  by  each  partner  is  equal,  all  difficulty  will  be  removed ;   if  othervi!^- 
the  proportion  must  be  left  to  find  its  level,  and  will  be  discovered  by  expeneoff  • 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  fluctuate  much.    Suppose  it  to  be  agreed  t.'> 
the  capital  of  8002.  shall  receive  the  wages  of  one  workman.     At  the  eod  -^ 
each  week,  every  workman  is  to  receive  one  pound  as  wages,  and  one  poeod  -- 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  owners  of  the  capital    After  a  few  weeks  the  rctsr.* 
win  begin  to  come  in ;  and  they  will  soon  become  nearly  uniform.     Acvis^^ 
accounts  should  be  kept  of  every  expense  and  of  all  the  sales  ;  and  at  the  end  < 
each  week  the  profit  should  be  divided.    A  certain  portion  ^otdd  be  laid  aae^ 
as  a  reserved  fund,  another  portion  for  repair  of  the  tools,  and  the  remuxssf. 
being  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  one  of  these  parts  woo)^  be  divided  affiOBC^ 
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^  Some  attention  has  been  excited  by  an  ezpeiiment  of  this 
nature,  commenced  above  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Paris  tradesman, 

the  oaptaliBto  and  one  belong  to  eaoh  workman.  Thus  each  man  would,  in 
ordinary  oiroumstanoes,  make  up  his  usual  wages  of  two  pounds  weekly.  If 
the  factory  went  on  prosperously,  the  wages  of  the  men  would  increase ;  if  the 
sales  fell  off,  they  would  be  diminished.  It  is  important  that  every  person 
employed  in  the  establishment,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  paid  for  his 
services,  whether  he  act  as  labotver  or  porter,  or  as  the  clerk  who  keeps  the 
accounts,  or  as  book-keeper  employed  for  a  few  hours  once  a  week  to  supenntend 
them,  should  receive  one-half  of  what  his  service  is  worth  in  fixed  salary,  the  other 
part  varying  with  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

'  The  result  of  such  arrangements  in  a  factory  would  be, 

'  1.  That  every  person  engaged  in  it  would  have  a  direct  interest  in  its 
prosperity ;  once  the  effect  of  any  success,  or  falling  off,  would  almost 
immediately  produce  a  corresponding  change  in  his  own  weekly  receipts. 

'  2.  Every  person  concerned  in  the  factory  would  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  preventing  any  waste  or  mismanagement  in  all  the  departments. 

'  3.  The  talents  of  all  connected  with  it  would  be  stron^y  directed  io 
improvement  in  every  department. 

'  4.  None  but  workmen  of  high  character  and  qualifications  could  obtain 
admission  into  such  estabUshments,  because  when  any  additional  hands  were 
required,  it  would  be  the  common  interest  of  all  to  admit  only  the  most  respect- 
able and  skilful,  and  it  would  be  far  less  easy  to  impose  upon  a  dozen  workmen 
than  upon  the  single  proprietor  of  a  factory. 

'5.  When  any  circumstance  produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  more  skill 
would  be  directed  to  diminishing  the  cost  of  pr^uction ;  and  a  portion  of  tiie 
time  of  the  men  might  then  be  occupied  in  repairing  and  improving  their  tools^ 
for  which  a  reserved  fund  would  pay,  thus  checkii^  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitating  future,  production* 

'  6.  Another  advantage,  of  no  small  importance,  would  be  the  total  removal 
of  all  real  or  imaginary  causes  for  combinations.  The  workmen  and  the  capitalist 
would  so  shade  into  each  other— -would  so  evidently  have  a  common  interest, 
and  their  difficulties  and  distresses  would  be  mutually  so  well  understood,  that 
instead  of  combining  to  oppress  one  another,  the  onlv  combination  which  could 
exist  would  be  a  most  powerful  union  between  both  parties  to  overcome  their 
common  difficulties. 

'  One  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  system  is,  that  capitalists  would  at 
first  fear  to  embark  in  it,  imagining  that  the  workmen  would  receive  too  large 
a  share  of  the  profits :  and  it  is  quite  true  that  the  workmen  would  have  a 
larger  share  than  at  present :  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  presumed  the  eltect  of 
the  whole  system  would  be,  that  the  total  profits  of  the  establishment  being 
much  increased,  the  smaller  proportion  allowed  to  capital  under  this  system 
woukl  yet  be  greater  in  actual  amount,  than  that  which  results  to  it  from  the 
larger  share  in  the  system  now  existing. 

*  A  difficulty  would  occur  also  in  <u8oharging  workmen  who  behaved  ill,  or 
who  were  not  competent  to  their  work ;  this  would  arise  from  thdr  having  a 
certain  interest  in  the  reserved  fund,  and  perhaps  from  their  possessing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  capital  employed ;  but  without  entering  into  detail,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  such  cases  nught  be  determined  on  by  meetings  of  the  whole 
establiBhsient ;  and  that  if  the  policy  of  the  lawis  favoured  such  establish  mwntSt 
it  would  soaroelT  be  more  difficult  to  enforce  just  regulations  than  it  now  is  to 
enforoe  some  which  are  unjust^  by  means  of  combinations  either  amongst  the 
masten  or  the  men.*  **] 

^  [In  Uie  original  ed.  (1M9)  this  paragraph  began  thus :  *'  In  this  imaginaiy 


* 
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a  house-painter,  M.  Leclaire,*  and  described  by  him  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  the  year  1842.  M.  Leclaire,  according  to  his  statement. 
employs  on  an  average  two  hundred  workmen,  whom  he  pays  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  fixed  wages  or  salaries.  He  assigns  to  himself, 
besides  interest  for  his  capital,  a  fixed  allowance  for  his  labour  and 
responsibility  as  manager.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  surplus 
profits  are  divided  among  the  body,  himself  included,  in  the  proportion 
of  their  salaries.f  The  reasons  by  which  M.  Leclaire  was  led  to 
adopt  this  system  are  highly  instructive.  Finding  the  conduct  of 
his  workmen  unsatisfactory,  he  first  tried  the  efiect  of  giving  higher 
wages,  and  by  this  he  managed  to  obtain  a  body  of  excellent 
workmen,  who  would  not  quit  his  service  for  any  other.  ^*  Having 
thus  succeeded "  (I  quote  from  an  abstract  of  the  pamphlet  in 
Chambers'  JournalyX)  "  in  producing  some  sort  of  stability  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  establishment,  M.  Leclaire  expected,  he  says,  to 
enjoy  greater  peace  of  mind.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed 
So  long  as  he  was  able  to  superintend  everything  himself,  from  th^ 
general  concerns  of  his  business  down  to  its  minutest  details,  he  did 
enjoy  a  certain  satisfaction ;  but  from  the  moment  that,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  his  business,  he  found  that  he  could  be  nothing  more 
than  the  centre  from  which  orders  were  issued,  and  to  which  reports 
were  brought  in,  his  former  anxiety  and  discomfort  returned  upoc 
him."  He  speaks  lightly  of  the  other  sources  of  anxiety  to  which 
a  tradesman  is  subject,  but  describes  as  an  incessant  cause  of 
vexation  the  losses  arisiag  from  the  misconduct  of  workmen.  An 
employer  "  wiQ  find  workmen  whose  indifference  to  his  interest  ^ 
such  that  they  do  not  perform  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  they  are  capable  of ;    hence  the  continual  fretting  of  masters, 

case  '*  deaoiibed  by  Babbage,  see  supra,  p.  766,  n.  1,  "  it  is  supposed  thai  eech 
labourer  brings  some  small  portion  m  capital  into  the  oonoem :  but  the  piinciFJ: 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  ordinary  case  in  which  the  whole  capital  bSongs  to 
ah  indiyidual  capitaUst.  An  application  of  it  to  such  a  case  is  actually  in  jffo- 
gress  by  a  Paris  tradesman,"  Ac.  The  present  text>  but  with  "  about  tea  yean 
vago/*  dates  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  The  4th«  5th,  and  6th  eds.  (1857»  1862,  lS6:>t 
have  "  about  sixteen  years  ago  "  ;  the  7th  (1S71)  "  above  thirty."] 

*  His  establishment  is  11,  Bue  Saint  Georges. 

t  [1849]  It  appears*  however,  that  the  workmen  whom  "NL  LeolAtre  hMd 
admiUed  to  this  participation  of  profits,  were  only  a  portion  (rather  leas  Uim 
half)  of  the  whole  number  whom  he  emploved.  This  is  explained  by  anoth^t 
part  of  his  system.  M.  Leclaire  pays  the  full  market  rate  of  wages  to  all  iis 
.workmen.  The  share  of  profit  assigned  to  them  is,  therefore,  a  (Sear  additioa 
-to  the  ordinary  gains  of  uieir  class,  which  iie  very  laudably  uses  as  an  inetrft- 
onent  of  improvement,  by  making  it  the  reward  of  desert,^  or  the  leoonipeast 
for  peculiar  trust. 

I  For  September  27, 1845. 
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who,  seeing  their  interests  neglected,  believe  themselves  entitled  to 

suppose  that  workmen  are  constantly  conspiring  to  ruin  thosd  from 

whom  they  derive  their  livelihood.    If  the  journeyman  were  sure 

of  constant  employment,  his  position  would  in  some  respects  be  more 

enviable  than  that  of  the  master,  because  he  is  assured  of  a  certain 

amount  of  day's  wages,  which  he  will  get  whether  he  works  much  or 

little.    He  runs  no  risk,  and  has  no  other  motive  to  stimulate  him  i  ;| 

to  do  his  best  than  his  own  sense  of  duty.     The  master,  on  the  other 

hand,  depends  greatly  on  chance  for  his  returns  :  his  position  is  one 

of  continual  irritation  and  anxiety.    This  would  no  longer  be  the 

case  to  the  same  extent,  if  the  interests  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 

workmen  were  bound  up  with  each  other,  connected  by  some  bond 

of  mutual  security,  such  as  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  the 

plan  of  a  yearly  division  of  profits." 

Even  in  the  first  year  during  which  M.  Leclaire's  experiment  was 
in  complete  operation,  the  success  was  remarkable.  Not  one  of  his 
journeymen  who  worked  as  many  as  three  hundred  days,  earned  in 
that  year  less  than  1500  francs,  and  some  considerably  more.  His 
highest  rate  of  daily  wages  being  four  francs,  or  1200  francs  for  300 
days,  the  remaining  300  francs,  or  121.,  must  have  been  the  smallest 
amount  which  any  journeyman,  who  worked  that  number  of  days, 
obtained  as  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  profit.  M.  Leclaire 
describes  in  strong  terms  the  improvement  which  was  already 
manifest  in  the  habits  and  demeanour  of  his  workmen,  not  merely 
when  at  work,  and  in  their  relations  with  their  employer,  but  at 
other  times  and  in  other  relations,  showing  increased  respect  both  for 
others  and  for  themselves.  ^  M.  Chevalier,  in  a  work  published  in 
1848,*  stated  on  M.  Leclaire's  authority,  that  the  increased  zeal 
of  the  workpeople  continued  to  be  a  full  compensation  to  him,  even 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  for  the  share  of  profit  which  he  renounced  in 
their  favour.  *  And  M.  Yilliaum^,  in  1867,t  observes  : — "  Though 
he  has  always  kept  himself  free  from  the  frauds  which  are  but  too 
frequent  in  his  profession,  he  has  always  been  able  to  hold  his  ground 
against  competition,  and  has  acquired  a' handsome  competency  in 
spite  of  the  relinquishment  of  so  great  a  portion  of  his  profits. 
Assuredly  he  has  been  only  thus  successful  because  the  imusual 
activity  of  his  workpeople,  and  the  watch  whicb  they  kept  over  one 

1  [Added  in  2nd  ed.  (1849).] 

^  Lettrea  9wr  VOrgatUaaUon  du  Travail^  by  Hiohel  ObeTftlier,  lettre  xiy. 
3  [The  oonolnding  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  together  with  the  next  para- 
graph and  the  examples  quoted  in  the  note,  were  ad£d  in  the  6th  ed.  (1862).] 
t  Noutftaiu  TraiU  d^Sconomie  Politigve* 
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another,  have  compensated  him  for  the  sacrifice  made  in  contenting 
himself  with  only  a  share  of  the  gain."  * 

The  beneficent  example  set  by  M.  Leclaire  has  been  followed, 
with  brilliant  success,  by  other  employers  of  labour  on  a  large  scale 
at  Paris ;  and  I  annex,  from  the  work  last  referred  to  (one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  many  able  treatises  on  political  economy  produced  bv 
the  present  generation  of  the  political  economists  of  France),  some 
signal  examples  of  the  economical  and  moral  benefit  arising  from 
this  admirable  arrangement.! 

*  [1866]  At  the  present  time  M.  Leclaire's  establishment  is  conducted  oai 
somewhat  altered  system,  though  the  principle  of  dividing  the  profits  Is  main- 
tained. There  are  now  three  partners  in  the  concern :  M.  Leclaire  himseJf. 
one  other  person  (M.  Defoumaux),  and  a  Provident  Society  (Soci^t^  de  Secoon 
Mutuels),  of  which  all  persons  in  his  employment  are  the  members.  (Tlas 
Society  owns  an  excellent  library,  and  has  scientific,  technical,  and  other  lectnm 
regularly  delivered  to  it.)  Each  of  the  three  partners  has  100,000  francs  in- 
vested in  the  concern ;  M.  Leclaire  having  advanced  to  the  Provident  Society 
as  much  ajs  was  necessary  to  supply  the  original  insufiiciency  of  their  own  f uruK 
The  partnership,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  is  limited ;  on  that  of  M.  Leclain 
and  M.  Def oumaux,  unlimited*  These  two  receive  6000  francs  (240/. )  per  annai? 
each  as  wages  of  superintendence.  Of  the  annual  profits  they  receive  half, 
though  owning  two-thirds  of  the  capital  The  remaining  half  belongs  to  tbf 
employ^  and  workpeople ;  two- fifths  of  it  being  paid  to  the  Provident  Society . 
and  the  other  three-fifths  divided  among  the  body.  M.  Leclaire,  however,  hot 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  decidiifg  who  shall  share  in  the  distribution,  and 
to  what  amount ;  only  binding  himself  never  to  retain  any  part,  but  to  bestov 
whatever  has  not  been  awarded  to  individuals,  on  the  Provident  Society.  It  i^ 
further  provided  that  in  case  of  the  retirement  of  both  the  private  partners,  tbf 
goodwill  and  plant  shall  become,  without  payment,  the  property  or  the  SocietT. 

t  *'  In  March  1847,  M.  Paul  Dupont,  the  head  of  a  Paris  printing-oflSoe»  hid 
the  idea  of  taking  his  workmen  into  partnership  by  assigning  to  them  «  tenu 
of  the  profits.  He  habitually  employs  three  hundred ;  two  hundred  of  their 
on  piece  work,  and  a  hundred  by  the  day.  He  also  employs  a  hundred  extn 
hands,  who  are  not  included  in  the  association.  The  portion  of  profit  wfaict 
falls  to  the  workmen  does  not  bring  them  in,  on  the  average,  more  than  tht 
amount  of  a  f ortnight^s  wages  ;  but  they  receive  their  ordinary  pay  aoooirdiiu' 
to  the  rates  established  in  aU  the  great  Paris  printing  offices ;  and  havoy  besid^ 
the  advantage  of  medical  attendance  in  iUness  at  the  expense  of  the  aaaooiatkiiL 
and  a  franc  and  a  half  per  day  while  incapacitated  for  work.  The  workjoe: 
cannot  draw  out  their  share  of  profit  except  on  quitting  the  association.  Ii  t> 
left  at  interest  (sometimes  invested  in  the  public  funds),  and  forma  an  aocamn- 
lating  reserve  of  savings  for  its  owners. 

"  M.  Dupont  and  his  partners  find  this  association  a  source  of  g^reatadditiosAl 
profit  to  them :  the  workmen,  on  their  side,  congratulate  themselvea  daily  as 
the  happy  idea  of  their  employer.  Several  of  them  have  by  their  ezertic»B 
caused  the  establishment  to  gain  a  gold  medal  in  1849,  and  an  honorary  medftl 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855  :  some  even  have  personally  receiveJ  xh^ 
recompense  of  their  inventions  and  of  their  laboura  Under  an  ordinaary  es- 
ployer,  these  excellent  people  would  not  have  had  leisure  to  proseoute  ihet 
inventions,  unless  by  leaving  the  whole  honour  to  one  who  waa  not  the  aotJiar 
of  them  :  but,  associated  as  they  were,  if  the  emplojrer  had  been  nnjoat^  two 
hmidred  men  would  have  obliged  him  to  repair  the  wrong. 
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^  Until  the  passing  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  it  was  held  that  j 

an  arrangement  similar  to  M.  Leclaire's  would  have  been  impossible 
in  England,  as  the  workmen  could  not,  in  the  previous  state  of  the 
law,  have  been  associated  in  the  profits,  without  being  liable  for 
losses.  One  of  the  many  benefits  of  that  great  legislative  improve- 
ment has  been  to  render  partnerships  of  this  description  possible, 
and  we  may  now  expect  to  see  them  carried  into  practice.    Messrs.  j 

Briggs,  of  the  Whitwood  and  Methley  collieries,  near  Normanton  in  r ' 

Yorkshire,  have  taken  the  first  step.    They  now  work  these  mines  by  ' 

a  company,  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  which  they  themselves 
continue  to  hold,  but  undertake,  in  the  allotment  of  the  remaining 
third,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  '*  officials  and  operatives  employed 

L 

**  I  have  visited  this  establishment,  and  have  been  able  to  see  for  myself  the 
improvement  which  the  partnership  produces  in  the  habits  of  the  workpeople. 

**  M.  Gisquet,  formerfy  Prefect  of  Police,  has  long  been  the  proprietor  of  an 
oil  manufactory  at  St.  Denis,  the  most  important  one  in  France  next  to  that 
of  M.  Darblay,  of  CorbeiL  When  in  1848  he  took  the  personal  management  of 
it,  he  found  workmen  who  got  drunk  several  days  in  the  week,  and  during  their 
^^ork  sung,  smoked,  and  sometimes  quarrelled  with,  one  another.      Many  i 

unsuccess^  attempts  had  been  made  to  alter  this  state  of  things  :  he  accom- 
plished it  by  forbidding  his  workmen  to  get  drunk  on  working  days,  on  pain  of 
dismissal,  and  at  the  same  time  promising  to  share  with  them,  by  way  of  annual 
gratuity,  five  per  cent  of  his  net  profits,  in  shares  proportioned  to  wages,  which 
are  fixed  at  the  current  rates.  From  that  time  tiie  reformation  has  been  com* 
plete,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hundred  workmen  full  of  zeal  and  devotion. 
Their  comforts  have  been  increased  by  what  they  have  ceased  to  spend  in  drink, 
and  what  they  gain  by  their  punctuality  at  work.  The  annual  gratuity  has 
amounted,  on  the  average,  to  the  equivalent  of  six  weeks*  wages. 

"  M.  Beslay,  a  mem^r  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1830  to  1839,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  founded  an  important  manufactory 
of  steam  engines  at  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  of  the  Temple.  He  has  taken  his 
workpeople  into  partnership  ever  since  the  beginning  of  1847,  and  the  contract 
of  association  is  one  of  the  most  complete  which  have  been  made  between 
employers  and  workpeople." 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Chinese  emigrants  long  ago  suggested  to  them, 
aooording  to  the  report  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Manilla,  a  similar  constitution  of 
the  relation  between  an  employer  and  labourers.  *'  In  these  Chinese  shops  " 
(at  Manilla)  "  the  owner  usually  engages  all  the  activity  of  his  countrymen 
employed  by  him  in  them,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
concern,  or  in  fact  by  making  them  all  small  partners  in  the  business,  of  which 
he  of  course  takes  care  to  retain  the  lion's  share,  so  that  while  doing  good  for 
him  by  managing  it  well,  they  are  also  benefiting  themselves.  To  such  an 
extent  is  tins  principle  carried  that  it  is  usual  to  give  even  their  coolies  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  business  in  lieu  of  fixed  wages,  and  the  plan  appears  to  suit 
t  heir  temper  well ;  for  although  they  are  in  general  most  complete  eye-servants 
when  working  for  a  fixed  wage,  they  are  found  to  be  most  industrious  and 
useful  ones  when  interested  even  for  the  smallest  share." — MoMicking's 
BeeoUectiom  of  ManiUa  and  the  Philippines  during  1848, 1849,  and  1850,  p.  24. 

*  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1^^)  •  ^^nd  it  was  said  that 
Meeara.  Briggs  "  have  issued  a  proposal  to  work  "  ;  changed  to  '*  They  now 
work  "  Ac,  in  the  7th  ed.  (1871).] 
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in  the  concern  ;  "  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  whenever 
the  annual  profit  exceeds  10  per  cent,  one-half  the  excess  is  divided 
among  the  workpeople  and  employes,  whether  shareholders  or  not, 
in  proportion  to  their  earnings  during  the  year.  It  is  highly  honour- 
able to  these  impprtant  employers  of  labour  to  have  initiated  a  system 
so  full  of  benefit  both  to  the  operatives  employed  and  to  the  genei&l 
interest  of  social  improvement :  and  they  express  no  more  than  a 
just  confidence  in  the  principle  when  they  say,  that  "  the  adoption 
of  the  mode  of  appropriation  thus  recommended  would,  it  is  believed, 
add  so  great  an  element  of  success  to  the  undertaking  as  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  dividend  to  the  shareholders."  ^ 

^§6.    The  form  of  association,  however,  which  if   mankiiui 
continue  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end  to  predominate, 

1  [For  the  abandonment  of  the  Briggs  experiment  in  1875  aee  SohloH, 
Methods  of  Industrial  JRemunenUion  (2nd  ed.)»  p.  282.] 

'  [The  opening  paragraphB  of  this  section  and  the  aooonnt  of  SVench  co- 
operative societies  which  fculows  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  At  xht 
same  time  the  following  paragraph  and  section  of  the  originai  (1848)  text  wm 
removed : 

"Under  this  system,'*  of  M.  Leolaire,  **as  well  as  imder  that  reoonunended 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  the  labourers  are,  in  reality,  taken  into  partnership  with  their 
employer.  Bringing  nothing  into  the  common  concern  bat  their  labour,  while 
he  brings  not  omy  his  labour  of  direction  and  superinteiidenoe  but  hia  capital 
also,  they  have  justly  a  smaller  share  of  the  profits;  this,  however,  is  a  matttf 
of  private  arrangement  in  all  partnerships ;  one  partner  has  a  large,  another  a 
small  share,  according  to  their  agreement,  grounded  on  the  equiviuent  which  » 
given  by  each.  The  essence,  however,  of  a  partnership  is  obtained,  ainoe  etat 
benefits  by  all  things  that  are  beneficial  to  the  concern,  and  loses  by  aO  w^^s 
are  injurious.    It  is,  in  the  fullest  sense,  the  common  concern  of  alL 

"  {  6.  To  this  principle,  in  whatever  form  embodied,  it  seema  to  me  th*^ 
futurity  has  to  look  for  obtaining  the  benefits  of  co-operation,  without  coo- 
stitutiag  the  numerical  majority  of  the  co-operators  an  inferior  caste.    Tfai? 
objections  that  apply  to  a  '  co-operative  society,'  in  the  Communist  or  Owenitf 
sense,  in  which,  by  force  of  giving  to  every  member  of  the  body  a  shai^  in  the 
common  interest,  no  one  has  a  greater  share  in  it  than  another,  arenotapplicabfe 
to  what  is  now  suggested.     It  is  expedient  that  those,  whose  performance  of  thf 
part  assigned  to  them  is  the  most  essential  to  the  common  end,  should  have  « 
greater  amount  of  personal  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.     If  those  whj 
supply  the  funds,  and  incur  the  whole  risk  of  the  undertaking,  obtained  dp 
greater  reward  or  more  influential  voice  than  the  rest,  few  wouM  practise  ibt 
abstinence  through  which  those  funds  are  acquired  and  kept  in  existence.    Up 
to  a  certain  point,  however,  the  principle  of  giving  to  every  person  concernB^ 
an  interest  in  the  profits  is  an  actual  benefit  to  the  capitalist,  not  only  (as  V. 
Leclaire  has  testified)  in  point  of  ease  and  comfort,  but  even  in  peoumsn 
advantage.     And  after  the  point  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  employers  has  be« 
attained,  the  participation  of  the  labourers  may  be  carried  somewhat  fortbr' 
without  any  material  abatement  from  that  maximum  of  benefit.     At  w^ 

Soint,  in  each  employment  of  capital,  this  ultimatum  is  to  be  found,  will  c* 
ay  be  known  and  understood  from  experience ;  and  up  to  that  point  it  is  m 
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ifi  not  that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  as  chief,  and  work- 
people without  a  voice  in  the  management,  but  the  association  of  the 
labourers  themselves  on  terms  of  equality,  collectively  owning  the 
capital  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations,  and  working  under 
managers  elected  and  removable  by  themselves.    So  long  as  this 
idea  remained  in  a  state  of  theory,  in  the  writings  of  Owen  or  of 
Ix)uis  Blanc,  it  may  have  appeared,  to  the  common  modes  of  judg- 
ment, incapable  of  being  realized,  and  not  likely  to  be  tried  unless 
by  seizing  on  the  existing  capital,  and  confiscating  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  labourers ;   which  is  even  now  imagined  by  many  persons, 
and  pretended  by  more,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  to 
be  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  Socialism.    But  there  is  a  capacity 
of  exertion  and  self-denial  in  the  masses  of  mankind,  which  is  never 
known  but  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  it  is  appealed  to  in  the 
name  of  some  great  idea  or  elevated  sentiment.    Such  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.    For  the  first  time  it  then 
seemed  to  the  intelligent  and  generous  of  the  working  classes  of  a 
great  nation  that  they  had  obtained  a  government  who  sincerely 
desired  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  many,  and  who  did  not  look 
upon  it  as  their  natural  and  legitimate  state  to  be  instruments  of 
production,  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessors  of  capital. 
Under  this  encouragement,  the  ideas  sown  by  Socialist  writers,  of 
an  emancipation  of  labour  to  be  effected  by  means  of  association, 
throve  and  fructified ;    and  many  working  people  came  to  the 
resolution,  not  only  that  they  woidd  work  for  one  another,  instead 
of  working  for  a  master  tradesman  or  manufacturer,  but  that  they 
would  also  free  themselves,  at  whatever  cost  of  kbour  or  privation, 
from  the  necessity  of  paying,  out  of  the  produce  of  their  industry, 

unreasoDAble  to  expeot  that  the  partnership  principle  will  be,  at  no  very  distant 
tlnae*  exteodedi 

**Thb  value  of  thia  'organization  of  industry,'  for  healing  the  widening  and 
embittering  feud  between  the  class  of  labourers  and  the  class  of  capitalists, 
muBtf  I  thkkk,  impress  itself  by  degrees  on  all  who  habitually  reflect  on  the  con* 
lition  and  tendencies  of  modem  society.  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  such 
person  can  persuade  himself  that  the  majority  of  the  communitv  will  for  ever, 
iT  even  for  much  longer,  consent  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  all  their  lives  in 
;be  aervioe  and  for  the  benefit  of  others;  or  can  doubt,  that  they  will  be  less  and 
loflA  willing  to  co-operate  as  subordinate  agents  in  any  work,  when  they  have 
lo  interest  in  the  result,  and  that  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  the 
:>e«t  work-people,  or  the  beet  services  of  any  work-people,  except  on  con- 
i|t  ions  similar  m  principle  to  those  of  M.  Leclahre.  Although,  therefore,  arrange- 
xte&ts  of  this  sort  are  now  in  their  infancy,  their  multiplication  and  growth^ 
vben  once  they  enter  into  the  general  domun  of  popular  discussion,  are  among 
ha  things  which  may  most  confidently  be  expected."] 
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a  heavy  tribute  for  the  use  of  capital ;  that  they  would  extinguish 
this  tax,  not  by  robbing  the  capitalists  of  what  they  or  their  prede- 
cessors had  acquired  by  labour  and  preserved  by  economy,  but  by 
honestly  acquiring  capital  for  themselves.  If  only  a  few  operatives 
had  attempted  this  arduous  task,  or  if^  while  many  attempted  it, 
a  few  only  had  succeeded,  their  success  might  have  been  deemed 
to  furnish  no  argument  for  their  system  as  a  permanent  mode  of 
industrial  organization.  But,  excluding  all  the  instances  of  failure, 
there  exist,  or  existed  a  short  time  ago,^  upwards  of  a  hundred 
successful,  and  many  eminently  prosperous,  associations  of  operatives 
in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  departments. 
An  instructive  sketch  of  their  history  and  principles  has  been 
published,  under  the  title  of  U Association  Ouvri^e  Industriellt 
et  AgricoUy  by  H.  Feugueray :  and  as  it  is  frequently  affirmed  in 
English  newspapers  that  the  associations  at  Paris  have  failed,  by 
writers  who  appear  to  mistake  the  predictions  of  their  enemies  at  their 
first  formation  for  the  testimonies  of  subsequent  experience,  I  think 
it  important  to  show  by  quotations  from  M.  Feugueray's  volume, 
strengthened  by  still  later  testimonies,^  that  these  representation? 
are  not  only  wide  of  the  truth,  but  the  extreme  contrary  of  it. 

The  capital  of  most  of  the  associations  was  originally  confined 
to  the  few  tools  belonging  to  the  founders,  and  the  small  sums  whick 
could  be  collected  from  their  savings,  or  which  were  lent  to  them 
by  other  workpeople  as  poor  as  themselves.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, loans  of  capital  were  made  to  them  by  the  republican  govern 
ment :  but  the  associations  which  obtained  these  advances,  or  it 
least  which  obtained  them  before  they  had  already  achieved  success, 
are,  it  appears,  in  general  by  no  means  the  most  prosperous.  Tht 
most  striking  instances  of  prosperity  are  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their  own  slender  means  and  the 
small  loans  of  fellow-workmen,  and  who  lived  on  bread  and  water 
while  they  devoted  the  whole  surplus  of  their  gains  to  the  formatioD 
of  a  capital. 

"  Often,"  says  M.  Feugueray,*  "  there  was  no  money  at  all  in 
hand,  and  no  wages  could  be  paid.  The  goods  did  not  go  off,  thf 
payments  did  not  come  ia,  bills  could  not  get  discounted,  th<^ 
warehouse  of  materials  was  empty ;   they  had  to  submit  to  piirs- 


1  [So  sinoe  4th  ed.  (1857).     Originally,  in  3rd  ed.  (1852),  **  a  few  mont^ 

ago."] 

2  [''  Strengthened  '*  kc.,  added  in  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
*  P.  112. 
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tion,  to  reduce  all  expenses  to  the  minimum,  to  live  sometimes  on 
bread  and  water.  ...  It  is  at  the  price  of  these  hardships  and  ^\[[ 

anxieties  that  men  who  began  with  hardly  any  resource  but  their 
good  will  and  their  hands,  succeeded  in  creating  customers,  in 
acquiring  credit,  forming  at  last  a  joint  capital,  and  thus  found- 
ing associations  whose  futurity  now  seems  to  be  assured."  ^,  {[ '  i  i 

I  will  quote  at  length  the  remarkable  history  of  one  of  these 
associations.* 

''  The  necessity  of  a  large  capital  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pianoforte  manufactory  was  so  fully  recognised  in  the  trade,  that 
in  1848  the  delegates  of  several  hundred  workmen  who  had  combined 
to  form  a  great  association,  solicited  from  the  government  a  subven- 
tion of  300,000  francs  [12,0002.],  being  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole 
sum  voted  by  the  National  Assembly.  I  remember  that,  as  one  of 
the  Commission  charged  with  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  I  tried 
in  vain  for  two  hours  to  convince  the  two  delegates  with  whom  the 
Commission  conferred,  that  their  request  was  exorbitant.  They 
answered  imperturbably,  that  their  trade  was  a  peculiar  one  ;  that 
the  association  could  only  have  a  chance  of  success  on  a  very  large 
scale  and  with  a  considerable  capital ;  that  300,000  francs  were 
the  smallest  sum  which  could  suffice  them,  and  that  they  could 
not  reduce  the  demand  by  a  single  sou.    The  Commission  refused. 

*'  Now,  after  this  refusal,  the  project  of  a  great  association  being 
abandoned,  what  happened  was  this.  Fourteen  workmen,  and  it  is 
singular  that  among  them  was  one  of  the  two  del^ates,  resolved 
to  set  up  by  themselves  a  pianoforte-making  association.  The 
project  was  hazardous  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  neither  money  nor 
credit :  but  faith  does  not  reason — ^it  acts. 

'*  Our  fourteen  men  therefore  went  to  work,  and  I  borrow  from 
an  excellent  article  by  M.  Cochut  in  the  National^  the  accuracy  of 
which  I  can  attest,  the  foUowing  account  of  their  first  proceedings. 
''  Some  of  them,  who  had  worked  on  their  own  account,  brought 
with  them  in  tools  and  materials  the  value  of  about  2000  francs 
[802.].  There  was  needed  besides  a  circulating  capital.  Each 
member,  not  without  difficulty,  managed  to  subscribe  10  francs 
[8«.].  A  certain  number  of  workmen  not  interested  in  the  society 
gave  their  adhesion  by  bringing  small  contributions.  On  March  10, 
1849»  a  sum  of  229|  francs  [9Z.  3«.  7 id.]  having  been  realized,  the 
aasociation  was  declared  constituted. 

'^  This  sum  was  not  even  sufficient  for  setting  up,  and  for  the 

♦Pp.  U3-«. 
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small  expenses  required  from  day  to  day  for  the  service  of  a  workshop. 
There  being  nothing  left  for  wages,  necurly  two  months  elapsed 
without  their  touching  a  farthing.  How  did  they  subsist  during 
this  interval  ?  As  workmen  live  when  out  of  employment,  by  sharing 
the  portion  of  a  comrade  who  is  in  work ;  by  selling  or  pawning  bit 
by  bit  the  few  articles  they  possess. 

"  They  had  executed  some  orders.  They  received  the  payment 
on  the  4th  of  May.  That  day  was  for  them  like  a  victory  at  the 
opening  of  a  campaign,  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  it.  After 
paying  all  debts  that  had  fallen  due,  the  dividend  of  each  member 
amounted  to  6  francs  61  centimes.  They  agreed  to  allow  to  each 
5  francs  [is.]  on  account  of  his  wages,  and  to  devote  the  surplus  to  a 
fraternal  repast.  The  fourteen  shareholders,  most  of  whom  had  not 
tasted  wine  for  a  year  past,  met,  along  with  their  wives  and  children. 
They  expended  32  sous  [1^.  id,]  per  family.  This  day  is  still  spokes 
of  in  their  workshops  with  an  emotion  which  it  is  difficult  not  to 
share. 

"  For  a  month  longer  it  was  necessary  to  content  themselTes 
with  the  receipt  of  five  francs  per  week.  In  the  course  of  June  « 
baker,  either  from  love  of  music  or  on  speculation,  ofEered  to  buy  > 
piano,  paying  for  it  in  bread.  The  bargain  was  made  at  the  piice 
of  480  francs.  It  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  to  the  association.  Thej 
had  now  at  least  what  was  indispensable.  They  determined  not  to 
reckon  the  bread  in  the  account  of  wages.  Each  ate  according  to  hk 
appetite,  or  rather  to  that  of  his  family ;  for  the  married  shareholdets 
were  allowed  to  take  away  bread  freely  for  their  wives  and  children. 

'*  Meanwhile  the  association,  being  composed  of  ezcelleiit 
workmen,  gradually  surmounted  the  obstacles  and  privations  whicb 
had  embarrassed  its  starting.  Its  account-books  offer  the  best 
proof  of  the  progress  which  its  pianos  had  made  in  the  estimaticm 
of  buyers.  From  August  1849  the  weekly  contingent  rises  to  10. 
15,  and  20  francs  per  week ;  and  this  last  sum  does  not  repres^t 
all  their  profits,  each  partner  having  left  in  the  common  stock  mudi 
more  than  he  received  from  it.  Indeed  it  is  not  by  the  sum  wfaici 
the  member  receives  weekly  that  his  situation  can  be  judged,  bot 
by  the  share  acquired  in  the  ownership  of  a  property  already  can- 
siderable.  The  following  was  the  position  of  the  association  whec 
it  took  stock  on  the  30th  December  1860. 

*'  At  this  period  the  number  of  shareholders  was  thirty-twa. 
Large  workshops  and  warehouses,  rented  for  2000  francs,  were  xh) 
longer  sufiicient  for  the  business. 
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Fn.     Cents. 

Independent  of  tools,  valued  at 6,922  60 

They   posseaaed   in   goods   and   especially   in 

materials,  the  value  of 22,972  28 

They  had  in  cash 1,021  10 

in  bills 3,540 

There  was  due  to  them  • 5,861  90 

They  had  thus  to  their  credit 39,317    88 

Against  this  are  only  to  be  debited  4737  francs 
86  centimes  due  to  creditors,  and  1650  francs 
to  eighty  adherents ;  f  in  all 6,387    86 

Remaining 32,930    02 

[£1319  4».] 

hich  formed  their  indivisible  capital  and  the  reserve  of  the  in* 
ividual  members.  At  this  period  the  association  had  76  pianos 
oder  construction,  and  received  more  orders  than  they  could 
tecute." 

From  a  later  report  we  leam  tiat  this  society  subsequently 
ivided  itoelf  into  two  separate  associations,  one  of  which,  in  1854, 
Iready  possessed  a  circulating  capital  of  56,000  francs  t  [22401.].  In 
363  its  total  capital  was  65201. 

*  "  The  tut  two  items  ooiuiBted  of  safe  seouritiea,  nearly  all  of  vhioh  have 
Doe  beon  realized." 

t  "  Th««e  adherenta  are  workmen  of  the  trade,  who  (ubsoribed  small  sams 
I  the  anooiAtioii  at  ita  oommeiKiemeDt :  a  portian  of  tbem  were  reimboraed 
tbe  b^inning  of  1B61,  The  sum  due  to  oreditoni  has  also  been  much  ra- 
loed  :  on  the  23Td  ol  April  it  only  amounted  to  113  fianoa  f>D  centimes." 

}  Artiole  by  U.  Qierboliei  on  "  Operative  Assooiationi,"  in  the  Jmimal 
a  Sconomi4te*  for  November  I860. 

J  sabjoin,  from  &L  Villiaumi  and  H.  Cherbuliai,  detailed  particulars  of  other 
nlnently  suooenful  eiperimeDts  by  associated  workpeople. 

"  We  will  first  oite,  says  M.  Qierbuliez,  "  as  having  attained  its  object 
id  arrived  at »  definitive  rosnlt,  the  Aasooiatlcnri  Bemqnst,  of  the  Rue  Garanoiire, 

Paris,  whose  founder,  in  1S48,  was  a  foreman  in  H.  Renouatd'a  priating 
t«bbshinenl.  That  firm  being  under  the  necessity  of  winding  up,  he  proposed 
his  fellow-worknten  to  join  with  him  in  oontinuing  the  enterprise  on  their 
m  aoooimt,  asking  a  iubvention  from  the  government  to  cover  the  pumbase- 
oney  o[  the  business  and  the  first  eipensee.  fifteen  of  them  aooepted  the 
oposal,  and  formed  an  association,  whose  statutes  fixed  the  wages  for  every 
DO  of  work,  and  provided  for  the  gradu^  formation  of  a  working  capital  t^ 
dedtwtion  of  26  pet  anaf,  from  all  wagee  and  salatiea,  on  which  dednation 
I  dividend  or  interest  was  la  be  allowed  during  the  t«n  years  that  the  aeso* 
ktion  was  intended  to  last.  Bemquet  aaked  and  obtained  for  himself  the 
tire  direction  of  the  enterprise,  at  s  very  moderate  fixed  satacy.     At  tha 
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The  same  admirable  qualities  by  which  the  associations  were 
carried  through  their  early  struggles,  maintained  them  in  their 
increasing  prosperity.  Their  rules  of  discipline,  instead  of  being 
more  lax,  are  stricter  than  those  of  ordinary  workshops ;  but 
being  rules  self-imposed,  for  the  manifest  good  of  the  community, 
and  not  for  the  convenience  of  an  employer  regarded  as  having  an 

winding  up,  the  entire  profits  were  to  be  divided  among  all  the  membea, 
proportionfUly  to  their  share  in  the  capital,  that  is,  to  the  work  they  had  done. 
A  subvention  of  80,000  Iranos  was  granted  by  the  State,  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  on  very  onerous  conditions.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and 
of  the  unfavourable  ciroumstancee  resulting  from  the  political  situation  of  the 
country,  the  association  prospered  so  well,  that  on  the  winding  up,  after  re- 
paying the  advance  made  by  the  State,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  clear  oapital  of 
166,0%  francs  [62002.  ],  the  division  of  which  gave  on  the  average  bet'vreen  t^k 
and  eleven  thousand  francs  to  each  partner ;  7000  being  the  smalleat  and 
18,000  the  largest  share. 

"  The  Fraternal  Association  of  Working  Unmen  and  Lampmakers  had 
been  founded  in  March  1848  by  600  operatives,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  trade.  This  first  attempt,  inspired  by  unpraoti(»l  ideas,  not  having 
survived  the  fatal  days  of  June,  a  new  association  was  formed  of  more  mode^ 
proportions.  Originally  composed  of  forty  members,  it  commenced  busineei 
in  1849  with  a  capital  composed  of  the  subscriptions  of  its  members,  without 
asking  for  a  subvention.  After  various  vicissitudes,  which  reduced  the  number 
of  partners  to  three,  then  brought  it  back  to  fourteen,  then  again  sunk  it  to 
three,  it  ended  by  keeping  together  forty-six  members,  who  quietly  remodelled 
their  statutes  in  the  points  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  faulty,  and  thr ir 
number  having  been  raised  by  successive  steps  to  100,  they  possessed,  in  1S5& 
a  joint  property  of  60,000  francs,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  divide  annuallr 
20,000  francs. 

"  The  Association  of  Operative  Jewellers,  the  oldest  of  all*  had  been  foanded 
in  1831  by  eight  workmen,  with  a  capital  of  200  francs  [81.]  derived  from  their 
united  savings.  A  subvention  of  24,000  francs  enabled  them  in  1849  greatlT 
to  extend  their  operations,  which  in  1868  had  already  attained  the  value  of 
140,000  francs,  and  gave  to  each  partner  an  annual  dividend  equal  to  double 
his  wages." 

The  following  are  from  M.  Villiaumd  : — 

"  After  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  work  was  suspended  in  the  Faubouis 
St.  Antoine,  which,  as  we  know,  is  principally  occupied  by  fumiture-maken. 
Some  operative  arm-chair  makers  made  an  appeal  to  those  who  might  be  wilhnf 
to  combine  with  them.  Out  of  six  or  seven  hundred  composing  ihe  tndt. 
four  himdred  gave  in  their  names.  But  capital  being  wanting,  nine  of  the  meet 
zealous  began  the  association  with  all  that  they  possessed ;  being  a  value  <tf 
369  francs  in  tools,  and  135  francs  20  centimes  in  money. 

"  Their  good  taste,  honesty,  and  punctuaUty  having  increased  their  buBin«s& 
they  soon  numbered  108  members.  They  received  from  the  State  an  advaiKy 
of  26,000  francs,  reimbursable  in  14  years  by  way  of  annuity,  with  interest  at 
3f  per  cent. 

**  In  1867  the  number  of  partners  is  66,  the  auxiliaries  average  100.  AJl 
the  partners  vote  at  the  election  of  a  council  of  eight  members,  and  a  managvr 
whose  name  represents  the  firm.  The  distribution  and  superintendenoe  <rf  aO 
the  works  \b  entrusted  to  foremen  chosen  by  the  manager  and  oounoiL  Thav 
is  a  foreman  to  every  20  or  26  workmen. 

"  The  payment  is  by  the  piece,  at  rates  determined  in  general  assembly. 
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opposite  intereBt,  they  are  far  more  scnipulously  obeyed,  and  the 
voluntary  obedience  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
dignity.  With  wonderful  rapidity  the  associated  workpeople  have 
learnt  to  correct  those  of  the  ideas  they  set  out  with  which  are  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching  of  reason  and  experience.  Almost  all 
the  associations,  at  first,  excluded  piece-work,  and  gave  equal  wages 

The  earnings  vary  from  3  to  7  francs  a  day,  according  to  zeal  and  ability.  The 
average  is  50  francs  [2/.]  a  fortnight,  and  nodone  gains  much  less  than  40  francs 
per  fortnight,  while  many  earn  80.  Some  of  the  carvers  and  moulders  make 
as  much  as  100  francs,  being  200  francs  [8/.]  a  month.  Each  binds  himself  to 
work  120  hours  per  fortnight,  equal  to  ten  per  day.  By  the  regulations,  every 
hour  short  of  the  number  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  penalty  of  10  centimes 
[one  penny]  per  hour  up  to  thirty  hours,  and  16  centimes  [l^d,]  beyond.  The 
object  of  this  rule  was  to  abolish  Saint  Monday,  and  it  succeeded  in  its  effort. 
For  the  last  two  years  the  conduct  of  the  members  has  been  so  good,  that 
fines  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

"  Though  the  partners  started  with  only  359  francs,  the  value  of  the  plant 
(Rue  de  c£avonne,  Coui  St.  Joseph,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine)  already  in  1851 
amounted  to  5713  francs,  and  the  assets  of  the  association,  debts  due  to  them 
included,  to  24,000  francs.  Since  then  the  association  has  become  still  more 
fioinrtBhing,  having  resiBted  all  the  attempts  made  to  impede  its  progress.  It 
does  the  fiirgest  business,  and  is  the  most  considered,  of  all  the  houses  in  Paris 
in  the  trade.  Its  business  amounts  to  400,000  francs  a  year."  Its  inventory 
in  December  1855  showed,  according  to  M.  Villiaum^,  a  balance  of  100,398 
francs  90  centimes  in  favour  of  the  association,  but  it  possessed,  he  nays,  in 
reality,  123,000  francs. 

But  the  most  important  association  of  all  is  that  of  the  Masons.  "  The 
Assooiatiion  of  Masons  was  founded  August  10th,  1848.  Its  address  is  Rue  St. 
Victor,  155.  Its  number  of  members  is  85,  and  its  auxiliaries  from  three  to 
four  hundred.  There  are  two  managers,  one  for  the  building  department,  the 
other  for  the  pecuniary  admimstration  :  these  are  regarded  as  the  ablest  master- 
inaBons  in  Paris,  and  are  content  with  a  moderate  salary.  This  association  has 
lately  constructed  three  or  four  of  the  most  remarkable  mansions  in  the  metro- 
poUB.  Though  it  does  its  work  more  economically  than  ordinary  contractors, 
yet  as  it  has  to  give  long  credits,  it  is  called  upon  for  considerable  advances : 
it  prospers,  however,  as  is  proved  by  the  dividend  of  56  per  cent  which  has  been 
paid  this  year  on  its  capital,  including  in  the  payment  those  who  have  associated 
themselves  in  its  operations.  It  consists  of  workmen  who  bring  only  their  labour, 
of  others  who  bring  their  labour  and  a  capital  of  some  sort,  and  of  a  third  class 
■who  do  not  work,  but  contribute  capital  only. 

*'  The  masons,  in  the  evenins,  carry  on  mutual  instruction.  They,  as  well 
aa  the  arm-chair  inakers,  give  medical  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  association, 
and  an  aUowanoe  to  its  sick  members.  They  extend  their  protection  over  every 
member  in  every  action  of  his  life.  The  arm-chair  makers  will  soon  each  possess 
a  capita]  of  two  or  three  thousand  francs,  with  which  to  portion  their  daughters 
or  commence  a  reserve  for  future  years.  Of  the  masons,  some  have  already 
4000  francs,  which  are  left  in  the  common  stock. 

*'  Before  they  were  associated,  these  workmen  were  poorly  clad  in  jackets 
and  blouses ;  because,  for  want  of  forethought,  and  still  more  from  want  of 
work,  they  had  never  60  francs  beforehand  to  buy  an  overcoat.  Most  of  them 
are  now  as  well  dressed  as  shopkeepers,  and  sometimes  more  tastefully.  For 
the  workman,  having  always  a  credit  with  the  association,  can  get  whatever 
be  wants  by  signing  an  order;   and  the  association  reimburses  itaelf  by 
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whether  the  work  done  was  more  or  less.  Almost  all  have  ab  andoned 
this  system,  and  after  allowing  to  every  one  a  fixed  minimum, 
sufficient  for  subsistence,  they  apportion  all  further  remuneration 
according  to  the  work  done :  most  of  them  even  dividing  the 
profits  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  earnings.* 

fortnightly  Btoppages,  mftking  him  save  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself.  Some 
workmen  who  are  not  in  debt  to  the  oonoem,  sign  orders  payable  to  themselTes 
at  five  months  date,  to  resist  the  temptation  of  needless  expense.  They  are 
put  under  stoppages  of  10  francs  per  fortnight,  and  thus  at  the  end  of  five  months 
they  have  saved  the  amount." 

The  following  table,  taken  by  M.  Cherbuliez  from  a  work  {Die  getcerhltehin 
und  vnrlhschafllichen  Oenosaeneehaften  der  arbeitenden  CUuisen  in  England, 
Frankreieh  und  Deutschland),  published  at  Tiibingen  in  1860,  by  Profeasor 
Huber  (one  of  the  most  ardent  and  high-prinoipled  apostles  of  this  kind  of  co- 
operation) shows  the  rapidly  progressive  growth  in  prosperity  of  the  Masons* 
Aissooiation  up  to  1858  : — 

Amonnt  of  ProfitB 

Year                                           bnalnen  done.  realiaed. 

francs.  tenos. 

1862 45,630  ..           1,000 

1863 297,208  7,000 

1864 344,240  20,000 

1865 614,694  ..         46,000 

1866 998,240  ..         80,000 

1867 1,330,000  100,000 

1868 1,231,461  130,000 

"  Of  this  last  dividend,"  says  M.  Cherbuliez,  "  30,000  franos  wero  taken  for 
the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remaining  100,000,  divided  among  the  shazehoklexB, 
gave  to  each  from  500  to  1600  franos,  besides  their  wages  or  salaries,  and  their 
share  in  the  fixed  capital  of  the  concern.*' 

Of  the  management  of  the  associations  generally,  M.  Villiaum^  says,  *'  I  have 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  personally  of  the  ability  of  the  managers  luid  oooncib 
of  the  operative  associations.  The  managers  are  far  superior  in  intelligenoe,  in 
zeal,  and  even  in  politeness,  to  most  of  the  private  masters  in  their  respectiTe 
trades.  And  among  the  associated  workmen,  the  fatal  habit  of  intemperance 
is  gradually  disappearing,  along  with  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  which  are  the 
consequence  of  the  too  imperfect  education  of  the  class." 

*  Even  the  association  founded  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  that  of  the  taaloie  of 
Gichy,  after  eighteen  months'  trial  of  this  system,  adopted  piece-work.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  by  them  for  abandoning  the  original  system  is  well  worth 
extracting.  **  Besides  the  vices  I  have  mentioned,  Uie  tailors  oomplaixfted  that 
it  caused  incessant  disputes  and  quarrels,  through  the  interest  whioh  ecMsh  had 
in  making  his  neighbours  work.  Their  mutual  watchfulness  degenerated  into 
a  real  slavery ;  nobody  had  the  free  control  of  his  time  and  his  actions.  Thew 
dissensions  have  disappeared  since  piece-work  was  introduced." — Femguerof, 
p.  88.  One  of  the  most  discreditable  indications  of  a  low  moral  condition  given 
of  late  by  pcurt  of  the  English  working  classes,  is  the  opposition  to  {Meoe-wctk. 
When  the  payment  per  piece  is  not  sufficiently  high,  that  is  a  just  gronnd  U 
objection.  But  dislike  to  piece-work  in  itself,  except  under  mistaken  notions, 
must  be  dislike  to  justice  and  fairness ;  a  desire  to  cheat,  by  not  giving  worii  in 
proportion  to  pay.  Piece-work  is  the  perfection  of  contract ;  and  oontract,  in 
a]  I  work,  and  in  the  most  minvite  detail—- the  principle  of  so  much  pay  for  »o 
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It  is  the  declared  principle  of  most  of  these  associations  that  they 
do  not  exist  for  the  mere  private  benefit  of  the  individual  members, 
but  for  the  promotion  of  the  co-operative  cajise.  With  oyery 
extension,  therefore,  of  their  business,  they  take  in  additional 
members,  not  (when  they  remain  faithful  to  their  original  plan)  to 
receive  wages  from  them  as  hired  labourers,  but  to  enter  at  once 
into  the  full  benefits  of  the  association,  without  being  required  to  I  | 

bring  anything  in,  except   h,eir  labour  :  the  only  condition  imposed  •  i    \ 

is  that  of  receiving  during  a  few  years  a  smaller  share  in  the  annual  •^ " ' 

division  of  profits,  as  some  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  founders. 
When  members  quit  the  association,  which  they  are  always  at 
liberty  to  do,  they  carry  none  of  the  capital  with  tiiem  :  it  remains  ^ 

an  indivisible  property,  of  which  the  members  for  the  time  being 
have  the  use,  but  not  the  arbitrary  disposal :  by  the  stipulations  of 
most  of  the  contracts,  even  if  the  association  breaks  up,  the  capital 
cannot  be  divided,  but  must  be  devoted  entire  to  some  work  of 
beneficence  or  of  public  utility.  A  fixed,  and  generaUy  a  consider- 
able, proportion  of  the  annual  profits,  is  not  shared  among  the 
members,  but  added  to  the  capital  of  the  association,  or  devoted  to 
the  repayment  of  advances  previously  made  to  it :  another  portion 
is  set  aside  to  provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  another  to  form 
a  fund  for  extending  the  practice  of  association,  or  aiding  other 
associations  in  their  need.  The  managers  are  paid,  like  other 
members,  for  the  time  which  is  occupied  in  management,  usually  at 
the  rate  of  the  highest  paid  labour  :  but  the  rule  is  adhered  to,  that 
the  exerdse  of  power  shall  never  be  an  occasion  for  profit. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  associations  to  compete  successfully  with 
individual  capitalists,  even  at  an  early  period  of  their  existence, 
M.  Feugueray  said,  "  The  associations  which  have  been  founded 
in  the  last  two  years  "  (M.  Feugueray  wrote  in  1851)  "  had  many  » 

obstacles  to  overcome ;  the  majority  of  them  were  almost  entirely 
without  capital :  all  were  treading  in  a  path  previously  unexplored ; 
they  ran  the  risks  which  always  threaten  innovators  and  beginners. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  of  the  trades  in  which  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, they  are  already  formidable  competitors  of  the  old  houses,  and 
are  even  complained  of  on  that  account  by  a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  the  cooks,  the  lemonade  sellers,  and  hair- 

nmoli  aervioe^  oarried  oat  to  the  utmost  extremity — ib  the  Byetem,  of  aU  others, 

in  the  jwesent  state  of  society  and  degree  of  civilkation,  most  favourable  to  the 

worker;  though  most  uniayowable  <^  the  uon- worker  whp  wishes  to  be  paid  for  / 

being  idle,  ^ 
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dresseis,  trades  the  nature  of  which  enables  the  associations  to  rely 
on  democratic  custom,  but  also  in  other  trades  where  they  have  not 
the  same  advantages.  One  has  only  to  consult  the  makers  of  chaiis, 
of  arm-chairs,  of  files,  and  one  will  learn  from  them  if  the  most 
important  establishments  in  their  respective  trades  are  not  those 
of  the  associated  workmen." 

^  The  vitality  of  these  associations  must  indeed  be  great,  to  have 
enabled  about  twenty  of  them  to  survive  not  only  the  anti-socialist 
reaction,  which  for  the  time  discredited  all  attempts  to  enable 
workpeople  to  be  their  own  employers — not  only  the  tracasseriea  of 
the  police,  and  the  hostile  policy  of  the  government  since  the  usur- 
pation— but  in  addition  to  these  obstacles,  all  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  trying  condition  of  financial  and  commercial  affairs  from 
1854  to  1858.  Of  the  prosperity  attained  by  some  of  them  even 
while  passing  through  this  difficult  period,  I  have  given  examples 
which  must  be  conclusive  to  all  minds  as  to  the  brilliant  future 
reserved  for  the  principle  of  co-operation.* 

^  [This  paragraph  dates  from  the  6th  ed.  (1862),  and  replaced  the  following 
passsLges  of  the  3rd  (1852) :  "  It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  bodies,  formed  by 
the  heroism  and  maintained  by  the  public  spirit  and  good  sense  of  the  working 
people  of  Paris,  are  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  same  min  with  every- 
thii^^  free,  popular,  or  tending  to  improvement  in  French  institations.  The 
unprincipled  adventurer  who  has  for  the  present  succeeded  in  reducing  France 
to  the  political  condition  of  Russia,  knows  that  two  or  three  peisoos  cannot 
meet  together  to  discuss,  though  it  be  only  the  affairs  of  a  workshop^  without 
danger  to  his  power.  He  has  therefore  already  suppressed  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial associations,  and  many  of  those  of  Paris,  and  the  remainder,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  dissolved  by  despotism,  are,  it  is  sMd,  preparing  to  emigrate. 
Before  this  calamity  overtook  France,  the  associations  could  be  spoken  of  not 
with  the  hope  merely,  but  with  positive  evidence,  of  their  being  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  individual  capitalists.  '  Hie  associations,^  says  M.  Fleogue^ 
ray,"  &c.,  as  in  the  present  text,  supra,  p.  78L 

"  Though  the  existing  associations  may  be  dissolved,  or  driven  to  expatriate, 
their  experience  will  not  be  lost.  They  have  existed  long  enough  to  furnish  the 
type  of  future  improvement :  they  have  exemplified  the  process  for  bringing 
about  a  change  in  society,  which  would  combine  the  freedom  and.  independence 
of  the  individual,"  &c.,  as  in  the  present  text,  infra,  p.  791. 

To  the  4th  ed.  (1857)  was  added  this  note :  **  It  appears  however  from  sabee^ 
quent  accounts  that  in  1854  twenty-five  associations  still  existed  in  Paris  and 
several  in  the  provinces,  and  that  many  of  these  were  in  a  most  flourishing  con- 
dition. This  number  is  exclusive  of  Co-operative  Stores,  which  have  greatly 
multiplied,  especially  in  the  South  of  f^noe,  and  are  not  underatood  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  Government."] 

*  [1865]  In  the  last  few  years  the  co-operative  movement  among  the  French 
working  classes  has  taken  a  fresh  start  An  interesting  account  of  the  Provi- 
sion Association  (Association  Alimentaire)  of  Qrenoble  has  been  given  in  a 
pamphlet  by  M.  Gasimir  P6rier  {Lea  SociiUs  de  Co-opSration) ;  and  in  the 
Times  of  November  24,  1864,  we  read  the  following  passage : — ''  While  a 
certain  number  of  operatives  stand  out  for  more  wages,  or  fewer  hoois  (A 
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1  It  ia  not  in  France  alone  that  these  associationB  have  commenced 
a  career  of  prosperity.  To  say  nothing  at  present  oi  Qennany, 
Piedmont,  and  Switzerland  (where  the  Eonfium-Verein  of  Ziiricli 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  co-operative  aasociadons  in  Europe), 
England  can  produce  casea  of  success  rivalliDg  even  those  which  I 
have  cited  from  France.  Under  the  impulse  commenced  by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  more  recently  propagated  by  the  writings  and  personal 
efForts  of  a  band  of  friends,  chiefly  clei^men  and  barristers,  to  whose 
noble  exertions  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given,  the  good 
seed  was  widely  sown ;  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  English 
law  of  partnerahip  were  obtained  from  Parliament,  on  the  benevolent 
and  pubhc-spirited  initiative  of  Mr.  Slaney ;  many  industrial 
associations,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  co-operative  stores  for 
retail  purchases,  were  founded.  Among  tlieae  are  already  many 
instances  of  rem^arkable  prosperity,  the  most  signal  of  which  are  the 

I&bonr,  others,  who  have  &!■□  oeoeded,  tiave  aasooiated  for  llie  purpose  of 
carnring  on  their  reapealive  tndes  on  their  ova  aoooont,  and  have  collected 
f luidH  for  the  pmobsse  of  iastramenle  of  labour.  Thay  have  founded  a  Booiety, 
'  Socijt^  O^n^iale  d'Appioviuoniiement  et  da  ConsomnutioD.'  It  numbers 
between  300  and  400  members,  who  have  already  opened  s  '  oo-operatiTe 
store  '  at  Pa<By,  wbioh  is  now  within  the  limits  of  Paris.  They  calculate  that 
by  May  next,  fifteen  new  self-supporting  aBeociatiODS  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
ready  to  commence  operations ;  BO  that  the  number  will  be  for  Paris  alone 
from  50  to  60." 

'  [This  jpArsgraph  and  the  subsequent  account  of  the  Roobdale  Pioneers 
date  from  the  Gth  ed.  (1862),  though  the  reference  to  the  Ziiricb  soeiety  and  to 
Mr.  Plummer  in  the  footnote  were  added  in  the  6th  «d.  (1806).  iVom  the  4tb 
(1867)  disappeared  the  following  footnot« ; 

"  Thon^  this  benefioent  movement  hse  been  so  seriotisly  checked  in  the 
country  in  which  it  originated,  it  is  rapidly  spreading  in  those  other  countries 
which  have  acquired,  and  still  retain,  any  political  fi«edom.  It  forms  already 
an  important  feature  In  the  social  improvement  whioh  is  proceeding  at  a  most 
rapid  pace  in  J^edmonL  In  England  also,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the 
writings  and  personal  exertions  of  a  band  of  frieods,  chiefly  clergymen  and 
barristers,  the  movement  has  mode  some  progtesa.  On  the  16tb  of  February, 
1  HfS,  there  had  been  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies' 
Act,  thirty-thnw  associations,  seventeen  of  which  were  industrial  sooietiee,  the 
rt^mainder  being  associations  for  co-operative  consumption  only :  without 
rccluining  Scotland,  where,  also,  these  assoaiations  were  rapidly  spreading.  It 
iit  believed  that  all  such  sooietias  are  now  registered  under  the  Limited 
Liabilities  Act.  From  later  information  it  appears  that  the  productive  asaocio- 
tions  (excluding  the  Soar  mills,  which  partake  more  of  the  nature  oI  Htorra) 
have  fallen  off  in  number  since  their  hrst  start ;  and  their  pnwms,  in  the 

Breeent  moral  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  cannot  possibly  be  rapid. 
at  t^WMe  which  xibeist,  oontinue  to  do  as  muoh  business  as  they  ever  did  : 
aod  there  are  in  the  North  of  England  instanoes  of  brilliant  and  steadily 
(jrogtowiTe  socoeas.  Co-operative  stores  are  increasing  both  in  number  and 
pTceperity,  eapecially  in  the  North  ;  and  they  ate  the  best  preparation  for  a 
wider  application  of  the  prinoiple."] 
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Leeds  Flour  Mill,  and  the  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers. 
Of  this  last  association,  the  most  successful  of  all,  the  history  has 
been  written  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Holyoake  ;^  and 
the  notoriety  which  by  this  and  other  means  has  been  given  to 
facts  so  encouraging,  is  causing  a  rapid  extension  of  associations  with 
similar  objects  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  London,  and  elsewhere. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Rochdale  Society  consisted  of  28{., 
brought  together  by  the  unassisted  economy  of  about  forty  labourers, 
through  the  slow  process  of  a  subscription  of  twopence  (afterwards 
raised  to  threepence)  per  week.  With  this  sum  they  established  in 
1844  a  small  shop,  or  store,  for  the  supply  of  a  few  common  articles 
for  the  consumption  of  their  own  families.  As  their  carefulness 
and  honesty  brought  them  an  increase  of  customers  and  of  subscribeis, 
they  extended  their  operations  to  a  greater  number  of  articles  of 
consumption,  and  in  a  few  years  were  able  to  make  a  large  inveetanent 
in  shares  of  a  Co-operative  Corn  Mill.  Mr.  Holyoake  thus  relates  the 
stages  of  their  progress  up  to  1857  : — 

"  The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society  is  divided  into  seven  depart- 
ments :  Grocery,  Drapery,  Butchering,  Shoemaking,  Clogging, 
Tailoring,  Wholesale. 

"  A  separate  account  is  kept  of  each  business,  and  a  general 
account  is  given  each  quarter,  showing  the  position  of  the  whole. 

'*  The  grocery  business  was  commenced,  as  we  have  related,  in 
December  1844,  with  oply  four  articles  to  sell.  It  now  includes  what- 
ever a  grocer's  shop  should  include. 

*'  The  drapery  business  was  started  in  1847,  with  an  humble 
array  of  attractions.  In  1854  it  was  erected  into  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

**  A  year  earlier,  1846,  the  Store  began  to  sell  butcher's  meat, 
buying  eighty  or  one  hundred  poimds  of  $i  tradesman  in  the  town. 
After  a  while  the  sales  were  discontinued  until  1850,  when  the 
Society  had  a  warehouse  of  its  own.  Mr.  John  Moorhouse,  who 
has  now  two  assistants,  buys  and  kills  for  the  Society  three  oxen, 
eight  sheep,  sundry  porkers  and  calves,  which  are  on  the  average 
converted  into  130L  of  cash  per  week. 

''  Shoemaking  conunenced  in  1852.  Three  men  and  an  apprentice 
make,  and  a  stock  is  kept  on  sale. 

*  Stlf'hdp  hy  the  People — History  of  Co-operation  in  Sochdale,  An  instmetive 
acooont  of  this  and  other  co-operative  associations  has  also  been  written  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1862,  by  Mr.  John  Piummer,  of  Kettering; 
himself  one  of  the  most  inspiring  examples  of  mental  oultiTation  and  higb 
principle  in  a  self-instructed  working  man. 
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*'  dogging  and  tailoring  commenced  also  in  this  year. 

"  The  wholesale  department  commenced  in  1852,  and  marks  an 
important  development  of  the  Pioneers'  proceedings.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  created  for  supplying  any  members  requiring  large 
quantities,  and  with  a  view  to  supply  the  co-operative  stores  of 
Lancashire  and  Torkshire,  whose  small  capitals  do  not  enable  them 
to  buy  in  the  best  markets,  nor  command  the  services  of  what  is 
otherwise  indispensable  to  every  stor^^ — a  good  buyer,  who  knows  the 
markets  and  his  business,  who  knows  what,  how,  and  where  to  buy. 
The  wholesale  department  guarantees  purity,  quality,  fair  prices, 
standard  weight  and  measure,  but  all  on  the  never-failing  principle, 
cash  payment." 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  members  who  now  reside  at  a 
distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  serving  the  great  increase  of  customers, 
**  Branch  Stores  have  been  opened.  In  1856  the  first  Branch  was 
opened  in  the  Oldham  Road,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  Roch- 
dale. In  1857  the  Castleton  Branch,  and  another  in  the  Whitworth 
Road,  were  established,  and  a  fourth  Branch  in  Pinfold." 

The  warehouse,  of  which  their  original  Store  was  a  single  apart- 
ment, was  taken  on  lease  by  the  Society,  very  much  out  of  repair, 
in  1849.  *^  Every  part  has  undergone  neat  refitting  and  modest 
decoration,  and  now  wears  the  air  of  a  thoroughly  respectable  place 
of  business.    One  room  is  now  handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  news 

room.    Another  is  neatly  fitted  up  as  a  hbrary Their  news 

room  is  as  well  supplied  as  that  of  a  London  club."  It  is  now 
"  free  to  members,  and  supported  from  the  Education  Fund,"  a 
fund  consisting  of  2^  per  cent  of  all  the  profits  divided,  which  is  set 
apart  for  educational  purposes.  **  The  Library  contains  2200 
volumes  of  the  best,  and  among  them,  many  of  the  most  expensive 
books  published.  The  Library  is  free.  From  1850  to  1855,  a  school 
for  young  persons  waa  conducted  at  a  charge  of  twopence  per 
month.  Since  1855,  a  room  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  for  the 
use  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  persons,  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to 
forty,  for  mutual  instruction  on  Sundays  and  Tuesdays.  .  .  . 

"'  The  corn-mill  was  of  course  rented,  and  stood  at  Small  Bridge, 
some  distance  from  the  town — one  mile  and  a  half.  The  Society 
have  since  built  in  the  town  an  entirely  new  mill  for  themselves. 
The  engine  and  the  machinery  are  of  the  most  substantial  and 
improved  kind.  The  capital  invested  in  the  corn-mill  is  84502.,  of 
which  37311.  15*.  2d.  is  subscribed  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers' 
Society*    The  corn-mill  employs  eleven  men." 
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At  a  later  period  they  extended  their  operationB  to  the  staple 
manu&ctore  itself.  From  the  success  of  the  Pioneers'  Society 
grew  not  only  the  co-operative  corn-mill,  but  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion for  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturing.  "  The  capital  in  this 
department  is  40002.,  of  which  sum  20421.  has  been  subscribed  by 
the  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society.  This  Manufacturing  Society  has 
ninety-six  power-looms  at  work,  and  employs  twenty-six  men,  seven 
women,  four  boys,  and  five  girls — ^in  all  forty-two  persons.  .  .  ." 

'*  In  1853  the  Store  purchased  for  7461.,  a  warehouse  (freehold) 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  they  keep  and  retail  their 
stores  of  flour,  butcher's  meat,  potatoes,  and  kindred  articles.  Th^r 
committee-rooms  and  offices  are  fitted  up  in  the  same  building. 
They  rent  other  houses  adjoining  for  calico  and  hosiery  and  shoe 
stores.  In  their  wilderness  of  rooms,  the  visitor  stumble?  xipon 
shoemakers  and  tailors  at  work  under  healthy  conditions,  and  in 
perfect  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  result  on  Saturday  night.  Their 
warehouses  are  everywhere  as  bountifully  stocked  as  Noah's  Ark, 
and  cheerful  customers  literally  crowd  Toad  Lane  at  night,  swarming 
like  bees  to  every  counter.  The  industrial  districts  of  England 
have  not  such  another  sight  as  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store  on 
Saturday  night."  *    Since  the  disgraceful  failure  of  the  Rochdale 

*  "  But  it  is  not,"  addn  Mr.  Holyoake,  **  the  brilliancy  of  commercial  activity 
in  which  either  writer  or  reader  wul  take  the  deepest  interest ;  it  is  in  the  new 
and  improved  spirit  animating  this  intercourse  of  trade.  Buyer  and  seller 
meet  as  friends ;  there  is  no  overreaching  on  one  side,  and  no  suspicion  on  the 
other.  ....  These  crowds  of  humble  working  men,  who  never  knew  before 
when  they  put  good  food  in  their  mouths,  whose  every  dinner  was  adulteratecL 
whose  shoes  let  in  the  water  a  month  too  soon,  whose  waistcoats  shone  with 
devil's  dust,  and  whose  wives  wore  calico  that  would  not  wash,  now  buy  in  the 
markets  like  millionaires,  and  as  far  as  purenedS  of  food  goes,  live  like  lords.'* 
Far  better,  probably,  in  that  particular ;  for  assuredly  lords  are  not  the  cus- 
tomers least  cheated  in  the  present  race  of  dishonest  competition.  **  They 
are  weaving  their  own  stufib,  making  their  own  shoes,  sewing  their  own  garments, 
and  grinding  their  own  com.  They  buy  the  purest  sugar  and  iho  best  tea, 
and  grind  their  own  coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own  cattle,  and  the  finest 
beasts  of  the  land  waddle  down  the  streets  of  Rochdale  for  the  consumption 
of  flannel  weavers  and  cobblers.  (Last  year  the  Society  advertised  for  a  Pro- 
vision Agent  to  make  purchases  in  Ireland,  and  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
that  duty.)  When  did  competition  give  poor  men  these  advantages  T  And 
will  any  man  say  that  the  moral  character  of  these  people  is  not  improved 
under  these  influences  7  The  teetotallers  of  Rochdale  acknowledge  that  the 
Store  has  made  more  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than  all  thdr  efforts  have 
been  able  to  make  in  the  same  time.  Husbands  who  never  knew  what  it  wa» 
to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who  during  forty  years  never  had  sixpeoce 
uncondemned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little  stores  of  money  saffiotent  to 
build  them  cottages,  and  go  every  week  into  their  own  market  with  moiieT 
jingling  in  their  pockets;  and  in  that  market  there  is  no  distrust  «nd  no 
deception;    there  is   no  adulteration,   and  no  second  prices.      The    whole 
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Savings  Bank  in  1849,  the  Society's  Store  has  become  the  virtual 
Savings  Bank  of  the  place. 

The  following  Table,  completed  to  1860  from  the  Almanack 
published  by  the  Society,  shows  the  pecuniary  result  of  its  operations 
from  the  commencement. 
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Year. 

No.  of 
members. 

Amoant  of  Capital. 

Amoant  of  oash  sales 
In  store  (annual). 

Amoant  of  profit 
(annaal). 

£         8. 

d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£      s,     d. 

1844 

28 

28     0 

0 

1845 

74 

181  12 

5 

710     6 

5 

32  17     6 

1846 

86 

252    7 

H 

1,146  17 

7 

80  16    ^ 

1847 

110 

286    5 

H 

1,924  13 

10 

72    2  10 

1848 

140 

397    0 

0 

2,276    6 

61 

117  16  lOi 

1849 

390 

1,193  19 

1 

6,611  18 

0 

561     3    9 

1850 

600 

2,299  10 

5 

13,179  17 

0 

889  12    5 

1851 

630 

2,785    0 

H 

17,638    4 

0 

990  19    81 

1852 

680 

3,471    0 

6 

16,352    5 

0 

1,206  15    21 

1853 

720 

5,848    3 

11 

22,760    0 

0 

1,674  18  HI 

1854 

900 

7,172  15 

7 

33,364    0 

0 

1,763  11    21 

1855 

1400 

11,032  12 

lOJ 

44,902  12 

0 

3,106    8    41 

1856 

1600 

12.920  13 

1* 

63,197  10 

0 

3,921  13    11 

1857 

1850 

15,142     1 

2 

79,788    0 

0 

5,470    6    81 

1858 

1950 

18,160    5 

4 

71,689    0 

0 

6,284  17    41 

1859 

2703 

27,060  14 

2 

104,012    0 

0 

10,739  18    61 

I860* 

3450 

37,710    9 

0 

152,063    0 

0 

15,906    9  11 

atmoephere  is  honest.  Those  who  serve  neither  hurry,  finesse,  nor  flatter.  They 
have  no  inLerut  in  chicanery.  They  have  but  one  duty  to  i>erform — that  of 
giving  fair  measure,  full  weight,  and  a  pure  article.  In  other  parts  of  the 
town,  where  competition  is  the  principle  of  trade,  all  the  preaching  in  Rochdale 
cannot  produce  moral  efifeots  like  these. 

"  As  the  Store  has  made  no  debts,  it  has  incurred  no  losses ;  and  during 
thirteen  years*  transactions,  and  receipts  amounting  to  303,8522.,  it  has  had 
no  law-suits.  The  Arbitrators  of  the  Societies,  during  all  their  years  of  office, 
have  never  had  a  case  to  decide,  and  are  discontented  that  nobody  quarrels." 

*  [1865]  The  Utest  report  to  which  I  have  access  is  that  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  20,  1864,  of  which  I  take  the  following  abstract  from  the 
November  number  of  that  valuable  periodical  the  Co-operatoTt  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henry  Pitman,  one  of  the  most  active  and  judicious  apostles  of  the  Co- 
operative cause : — **  The  number  of  members  is  4580,  being  an  increase  of  132 
for  the  three  months.  The  capital  or  assets  of  the  society  is  59,536/.  10«.  Id., 
or  more  than  last  quarter  by  36872.  IZs,  Id.  The  cash  received  for  sale  of 
goods  is  45,8061.  Os.  101^.,  being  an  increase  ci  22832.  I2a.  51c2.  as  compared 
with  the  previous  three  months.  The  profit  realized  is  57132.  2«.  71^2.,  which, 
after  depreciating  fixed  stock  account  1822.  2«.  41<i.,  paying  interest  on  share 
capital  5982.  17«.  fid.,  applying  21  per  cent  to  an  educational  fund,  viz. 
1222.  lis.  9c2.,  leaves  a  dividend  to  members  on  their  purchases  of  2a.  4i2.  in  the 
pound.  Non-members  have  received  2612.  18«.  4<2.,  at  Is,  Sd.  in  the  pound  on 
their  pnrohases,  leaving  8d.  in  the  pound  profit  to  the  society,  which  incresaes 
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I  need  not  enter  into  similar  particulars  respecting  the  Com-MiD 
Society,  and  will  merely  state  that  in  1860  its  capital  is  set  down, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  26,6182.  lis.  6(2.,  and  the  profit  for  that 
single  year  at  10,1642.  128,  5(2.  For  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ment I  have  no  certified  information  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Holyoake, 
who  states  the  capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  be  56002.  But 
a  letter  in  the  Rochdale  Observer  of  May  26,  1860,  editoiiallj 
annoimced  as  by  a  person  of  good  information,  says  that  title  capital 
had  at  that  time  reached  50,0002. :  and  the  same  letter  gives  highlj 
satisfactory  statements  respecting  other  similar  associations ;  the 
Rosendale  Industrial  Company,  capital  40,0002. ;  the  Walsden 
Co-operative  Company,  capital  80002. ;  the  Bacup  and  Wardle 
Conmiercial  Company,  with  a  capital  of  40,0002.,  '*  of  which  more 
than  one-third  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and  this  circumstance, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  unexampled  commercial  prospedty, 
has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend  to  shareholders  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

^It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  English  Co-operation ;  the  less  so,  as  it  is 
now  one  of  the  recognised  elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and,  as  such,  has  latterly  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
articles  in  most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  best  of  which  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1864: 
and  the  progress  of  Co*  operation  from  month  to  month  is  r^ulailj 
chronicled  in  the  Co-operator,  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  advance  in  reference  to  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  the  formation  in  the  North  of  England  (and  another 
is  in  course  of  formation  in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  Society,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  wholesale  merchant  as  well  as  of  &e 
retail  dealer,  and  extend  to  the  Societies  the  advantage  which  each 
society  gives  to  its  own  members,  by  an  agency  for  co-operatzve 
purchases,  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commodities,  direct  from 
the  producers. 

^  It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any  but  a  hopeful  view  of  the 

the  leserve  fund  1042.  15«.  4d.  This  fund  now  stands  at  13522.  7«.  11|A,  the 
aocumnlation  of  profita  from  the  trade  of  the  public  with  the  store  sinoe  S^ 
tember  1862,  over  and  above  the  Is.  8d  in  the  pound  allowed  to  such  porohAsen." 

>  [This  paragraph  added  in  6th  ed.  (1865).] 

3  [This  paragraph  is  from  the  5th  ed.  (1862),  and  so  is  the  explanation,  in  the 
next  paragraph  but  one,  of  the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  industiT. 
The  argument  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  distributors  was  inserted 
in  the  6th  ed  (1865).] 
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prospects  of  mankmd,  when,  in  two  leading  countries  of  the  world, 

the  obscure  depths  of  society  contain  simple  working  men  whose  Im} 

integrity,  good  sense,  self-command,  and  honourable  confidence  in  |j{i 

one  another,  have  enabled  them  to  carry  these  noble  experiments 

to  the  triumphant  issue  which  the  facts  recorded  in  the  preceding 

pages  attest. 

From  the  progressive  advance  of  the  co-operative  movement,  '  1 ' ! 

a  great  increase  may  be  looked  for  even  in  the  aggregate  productive-  •}   \ 

ness  of  industry.  The  sources  of  the  increase  are  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  the  class  of  mere  distributors,  who  are  not  producers 
but  auxiliaries  of  production,  and  whose  inordinate  numbers,  far 
more  than  the  gains  of  capitalists,  are  the  cause  why  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  produced  does  not  reach  the  producers — ^will 
be  reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions.  Distributors  difEer  from 
producers  in  this,  that  when  producers  increase,  even  though  in 
any  given  department  of  industry  they  may  be  too  numerous,  they 
actually  produce  more  :  but  the  multipUcation  of  distributors  does 
not  make  more  distribution  to  be  done,  more  wealth  to  be  dis- 
tributed ;  it  does  but  divide  the  same  work  among  a  greater  number 
of  persons,  seldom  even  cheapening  the  process.  By  limiting  the 
distributors  to  the  number  really  required  for  making  the  com- 
modities accessible  to  the  consumers — which  is  the  direct  eSect  of 
the  co-operative  system — a  vast  number  of  hands  will  be  set  free 
for  production,  and  the  capital  which  ieeds  and  the  gains  which 
remunerate  them  will  be  applied  to  feed  and  remunerate  producers. 
This  great  economy  of  the  world's  resources  would  be  realised  even 
if  co-operation  stopped  at  associations  for  purchase  and  consumption, 
without  extending  to  production. 

The  other  mode  in  which  co-operation  tends,  still  more  efficaci- 
ously, to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labour,  consists  in  the  vast 
stimulus  given  to  productive  energies,  by  placing  the  labourers,  as 
a  mass,  in  a  relation  to  their  work  which  would  make  it  their  principle 
and  their  interest — at  present  it  is  neither — to  do  the  utmost,  instead 
of  the  least  possible,  in  exchange  for  their  remuneration.  ^It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  rate  too  highly  this  material  benefit,  which  yet 
18  as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral  revolution  in  society  that 
would  accompany  it:  the  healing  of  the  standing  feud  between 
capital  and  labour;  the  transformation  of  human  life,  from  a 
conflict  of  classes  struggling  for  opposite  interests,  to  a  friendly 

'  [The  present  text  from  this  point  to  the  point  indio^^ted  in  the  next 
parmgraph  bnt  two  dates  from  the  6th  ed.  (1806).] 
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rivaliy  in  the  pursuit  of  a  good  common  to  all ;  the  elevation  of 
the  dignity  of  labour ;  a  new  sense  of  security  and  independence 
in  the  labouring  class ;  and  the  conversion  of  each  human  being's 
daily  occupation  into  a  school  of  the  social  sympathies  and  the 
practical  intelligence. 

Such  is  the  noble  idea  which  the  promoters  of  Co-operation 
should  have  before  them.  But  to  attain,  in  any  degree,  these  objects, 
it  is  indispensable  that  all,  and  not  some  only,  of  those  who  do  the 
work  should  be  identified  in  interest  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking.  Associations  which,  when  they  have  been  successful, 
renounce  the  essential  principle  of  the  system,  and  become  joint- 
stock  companies  of  a  limited  number  of  shareholders,  who  di^r 
from  those  of  other  companies  only  in  being  working  men ;  associ- 
ations which  employ  hired  labourers  without  any  interests  in  the 
profits  (and  I  grieve  to  say  that  the  manufacturing  Society  even  of 
Kochdale  has  thus  degenerated)  are,  no  doubt,  exercising  a  lawful 
right  in  honestly  employing  the  existing  system  of  society  to  improve 
their  position  as  individuals,  but  it  is  not  from  them  that  anything 
need  be  expected  towards  replacing  that  system  by  a  better.  Neither 
will  such  societies,  in  the  long  run,  succeed  in  keeping  their  ground 
against  individual  competition.  Individual  management,  by  the 
one  person  principally  interested,  has  great  advantages  over  every 
description  of  collective  management.  Co-operation  has  but  one 
thing  to  oppose  to  those  advantages — the  conoimon  interest  of  all 
the  workers  in  the  work.  When  individual  capitalists,  as  they 
will  certainly  do,  add  this  to  their  other  points  of  advantage; 
when,  even  if  only  to  increase  their  gains,  they  take  up  the  practice 
which  these  co-operative  societies  have  dropped,  and  connect  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  every  person  in  their  employment  with  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  management  of  the  concern; 
they  are  likely  to  gain  an  easy  victory  over  societies  which  retain 
the  defects,  while  they  cannot  possess  the  full  advantages,  of  the 
old  system. 

Under  the  most  favourable  supposition,  it  will  be  desirable,  and 
perhaps  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  that  individual  capitalists, 
associating  their  work-people  in  the  profits,  should  coexist  with 
even  those  co-operative  societies  which  are  faithful  to  die  co- 
operative principle.  Unity  of  authority  makes  many  things  possiUe. 
which  could  not  or  would  not  be  undertaken  subject  to  the  chance 
of  divided  councils  or  changes  in  the  management.  A  private 
capitelist,  exempt  from  the  control  of  a  body,  if  he  is  a  peraon  of 
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capacity,  is  confliderably  more  likely  than  almost  any  association  Wy 

to  run   judicious  lisks,  and  originate  costly  improvements.    Co-  ;]  | , 

operative  societies  may  be  depended  on  for  adopting  improvements 
after  they  have  been  tested  by  success,  but  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  commence  things  previously  untried.  Even  in  ordinary 
business,  the  competition  of  capable  persons  who  in  the  event  of 
failure  are  to  have  all  the  loss,  and  in  case  of  success  the  greater 
part  of  the  gain,  will  be  very  useful  in  keeping  the  managers  of 
co-operative  societies  up  to  the  due  pitch  of  activity  and  vigilance. 
When,  however,  co-operative  societies  shall  have  sufficiently 
multiplied,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  but  the  least  valuable  work- 
people will  any  longer  consent  to  work  all  their  lives  for  wages 
merely;  both  private  capitalists  and  associations  will  gradually 
find  it  necessary  to  make  the  entire  body  of  labourers  participants 
in  profits.  Eventually,  and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote  future  than 
may  be  supposed,  we  may,  through  the  co-operative  principle,  see 
our  way  to  ^  a  change  in  society,  which  would  combine  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual,  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
economical  advantages  of  aggregate  production ;  and  which,  without 
violence  or  spoliation,  or  even  any  sudden  disturbance  of  existing 
habits  and  expectations,  would  realize,  at  least  in  the  industrial 
department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  democratic  spirit,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  the  industrious  and  the  idle, 
and  effacing  all  social  distinctions  but  those  fairly  earned  by  personal 
services  and  exertions.  Associations  like  those  which  we  have  des- 
cribed, by  the  very  process  of  their  success,  are  a  course  of  education 
in  those  moral  and  active  qualities  by  which  alone  success  can  be 
either  deserved  or  attained.  As  associations  multiplied,  they  would 
tend  more  and  more  to  absorb  all  work-people,  except  those  who 
have  too  little  understanding,  or  too  little  virtue,  to  be  capable  of 
learning  to  act  on  any  other  system  than  that  of  narrow  selfishness. 
As  this  change  proceeded,  owners  of  capital  would  gradually  find 
it  to  their  advantage,  instead  of  maintaining  the  struggle  of  the 
old  system  with  work-people  of  only  the  worst  description,  to  lend 
their  capital  to  the  associations  ;  to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate 
of  interest,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to  exchange  their  capital 
for  tenninable  annuities.  In  this  or  some  such  mode,  the  existing 
accumulations  of  capital  might  honestly,  and  by  a  kind  of  spon- 
taneous process,  become  in  the  end  the  joint  property  of  all  who 
participate  in  their  productive  employment:    a  transformation 

*  [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  dates  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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which,  thus  effected,  (and  assuming  of  couise  that  both  sexes 
participate  equally  in  the  rights  and  in  the  goveniment  of  the 
association,)*  would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  social  justice,  and  the 
most  beneficial  ordering  of  industrial  aSairs  for  the  universal  good, 
which  it  is  possible  at  present  to  foresee. 

^  §  7.  I  agree,  then,  with  the  Socialist  writers  in  their  conception 
of  the  form  which  industrial  operations  tend  to  assume  in  the 
advance  of  improvement ;  and  I  entirely  share  their  opinion  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing  this  transformation,  and  that  it 
should  by  all  just  and  efEectual  means  be  aided  and  encouraged. 
But  while  I  agree  and  sympathize  with  Socialists  in  this  practical 
portion  of  their  aims,  I  utterly  dissent  from  the  most  conspicuous 
and  vehement  part  of  their  teaching,  their  declamations  against 
competition.  With  moral  conceptions  in  many  respects  far  ahead 
of  the  existing  arrangements  of  society,  they  have  in  general  veiy 
confused  and  erroneous  notions  of  its  actual  working ;  and  one  of 
their  greatest  errors,  as  I  conceive,  is  to  charge  upon  competition 
all  the  economical  evils  which  at  present  exist.  They  forget  that 
wherever  competition  is  not,  monopoly  is ;  and  that  monopoly, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support 
of  indolence,  if  not  of  plunder.  They  forget,  too,  that  with  the 
exception  of  competition  among  labourers,  all  other  competition 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  by  cheapening  the  articles  they 
consume ;  that  competition  even  in  the  labour  market  is  a  source 
not  of  low  but  of  high  wages,  wherever  the  competition /or  labour 
exceeds  the  competition  of  labour,  as  in  America,  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  skilled  trades ;  and  never  could  be  a  cause  of  low  wages, 
save  by  the  overstocking  of  the  labour  market  through  the  too 
great  numbers  of  the  labourers'  families ;  while,  if  the  supply  of 
labourers  is  excessive,  not  even  Socialism  can  prevent  their  renaunera- 
tion  from  being  low.    Besides,  if  association  were  imiversal,  there 

*  [1865]  In  this  respeot  also  the  Roohdale  Society  has  given  an  example  di 
reason  and  justice,  worthy  of  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  manifested  in 
their  general  proceedings.  ^*  The  Rochdale  Store,'  *  says  Mr.  Holyoake,  ^'rendea 
incidental  but  valuable  aid  towards  realizing  the  civil  independence  of  womeiL 
Women  may  be  members  of  this  Store,  and  vote  in  its  proceedings.  Sngfe 
and  marriea  women  join.  Many  married  women  become  memb^  bec«iifle 
their  husbands  will  not  take  the  trouble,  and  others  join  it  in  self-delenoe  to 
prevent  the  husband  from  spending  their  money  in  drink.  The  hasband 
cannot  withdraw  the  savings  at  the  Store  standing  in  the  wife's  name  miks 
she  signs  the  order." 

>  [This  section  added  in  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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would  be  no  competition  between  labourer  and  labourer  ;  and  ihat 
between  association  and  association  would  be  foi  the  benefit  of  the 
consomen,  that  is,  of  the  aaeocistionB ;  of  the  indufitrious  classes 
generally. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  theie  are  no  inconveniences  in  competition, 
or  that  the  moral  objectionB  urged  against  it  by  Socialist  writen,  as 
a  source  of  jealousy  and  hostility  among  tbose  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation,  are  altogether  groundless.     But  if  competition  has  its 
evils,  it  prevents  greater  evils.    As  M,  Feugueiay  well  says,*  "  The 
deepest  root  of  the  evils  and  iniquities  which  fill  the  industrial 
world,  is  not  competition,  but  tiie  subjection  of  labour  to  capital, 
and  the  enormous  share  which  the  possessors  of  the  instruments 
of  industry  are  able  to  take  from  the  produce.  ...  If  competition 
has  great  power  for  evil,  it  is  no  less  fertile  of  good,  especially  in 
what  regards  the  development  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  the 
success  of  innovations."    It  is  the  common  error  of  Socialists  to 
overlook  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind ;   their  tendency  to  be 
passive,  to  be  the  slaves  of  habit,  to  persist  indefinitely  in  a  course 
once  chosen.    Let  them  once  attain  any  stat«  of  existence  which 
they  conader  tolerable,  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  tiiat 
they  will  tiienceforth  stagnate ;  will  not  exert  themselves  to  improve, 
and  by  lettii^  their  faculties  rust,  will  lose  even  the  energy  requited 
to  preserve  them  from  deterioration.    Competition  may  not  be  the 
beet  conceivable  stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a  neceesary  one,  and 
no  one  can  foresee  the  time  when  it  wUl  not  be  indispensable  to 
pr<^;rew.    Even  confining  ourselves  to  the  industrial  department, 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  majority  may  be  supposed 
be  competent  judges  of  improvements ;   it  would  be  difficult 
induce  the  general  assembly  of  an  association  to  submit  to  t 
trouble  and  inconvenience  of  altering  their  habits  by  adopting  soi 
Dew  and  promising  invention,  unless  their  knowledge  of  the  ensten 
of  rival  asBOciations  made  them  apprehend  that  what  they  won 
not  consent  to  do,  others  would,  and  that  they  would  be  left  behi 
in  the  race. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  competition  as  the  baneful  and  an 
social  principle  which  it  is  held  to  be  by  the  generality  of  Sodalis 
I  conceive  that,  even  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  industi 
ervery  restriction  of  it  is  an  evil,  and  every  eztAusion  of  it,  even 
for  the  time  injuriously  affecting  some  class  of  labourers,  is  alwi 
an  ultimate  good.  To  be  protected  against  competition  is  to 
•  P.  9a 
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protected  in  idleness,  in  mental  dulness ;  to  be  saved  the  necessity 
of  being  as  active  and  as  intelligent  as  other  people ;  and  if  it  is 
also  to  be  protected  against  being  underbid  for  employment  by  a 
less  highly  paid  class  of  labourers,  this  is  only  where  old  custom,  or 
local  and  partial  monopoly,  has  placed  some  particidar  class  of 
artizans  in  a  privileged  position  as  ^mpared  with  the  rest ;  and  the 
time  has  come  when  the  interest  of  universal  improvement  is  no 
longer  promoted  by  prolonging  the  privileges  of  a  few.  If  the  slop- 
sellers  and  others  ^  of  their  class  have  lowered  the  wages  of  tailors, 
and  some  other  artizans,  by  making  them  an  affair  of  competition 
instead  of  custom,  so  much  the  better  in  the  end.  What  is  now 
required  is  not  to  bolster  up  old  customs,  whereby  limited  classes  of 
labouring  people  obtain  partial  gains  which  interest  them  in  keeping 
up  the  present  organization  of  society,  but  to  introduce  new  general 
practices  beneficial  to  all ;  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice  at  whatever 
makes  the  privileged  classes  of  skilled  artizans  feel  that  they  have 
the  same  interests,  and  depend  for  their  remuneration  on  the  same 
general  causes,  and  must  resort  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition 
to  the  same  remedies,  as  the  less  fbrtunately  circumstanced  and 
comparatively  helpless  multitude.^ 

^  ["  Of  their  class  "  was  inserted  in  4th  ed.  (1867) ;  and  the  words  of  the 
3rd  ed.  (1852),  "  so  unjustly  and  illiberally  railed  at — as  if  they  were  one 
iota  worse  in  thdr  motives  or  practices  than  other  people,  in  the  existing  state 
of  society, —  "  were  omitted.] 

^  [See  Appendix  DD.     The  Subsequent  History  of  Co-op&raJtionJ] 


BOOK    V 
ON  THE  INFLUENCE   OF  GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER  I 

or  THE  roNcnoNS  o?  oovernmsnt  in  general 

§  1.  Onb  of  the  most  disputed  qnestionB  both  in  polit^ca 
science  and  in  practical  Btateamanship  at  this  particular  perio< 
relates  to  the  proper  limits  of  the  tunctions  and  agency  of  govern 
meats.  At  other  times  it  has  heen  a  subject  of  controversy  hov 
governments  should  be  constitated,  and  according  to  vhat  principle) 
and  rules  they  should  exercise  their  authority  ;  but  it'is  now  almos 
equally  a  question  to  what  departments  of  human  affairs  tha 
authority  should  extend.  And  when  the  tide  sets  so  strongly  toward 
changes  in  government  and  legislation,  as  a  means  of  improving  th 
condition  of  mankind,  this  discusaion  is  more  likely  to  increos 
than  to  diminish  in  interest.  On  the  one  hand,  impatient  reformen 
thinking  it  easier  and  shorter  to  get  posseeaion  of  the  govemmen 
tban  of  the  intellects  and  dispositions  of  the  public,  are  under  : 
constant  temptarion  to  stretch  the  province  of  government  beyoni 
dne  bounds :  while,  on  the  other,  mankind  have  been  so  mud 
Bccnitomed  by  their  mlers  to  interference  for  purposes  other  thai 
the  pubUc  good,  or  under  an  erroneous  conception  of  what  that  goo< 
requires,  and  so  many  rash  proposals  ore  made  by  sincere  lovei 
of  improvement,  for  attempting,  by  compulsory  regulation,  th 
attainment  of  objects  which  can  only  be  effectually  or  only  usefoU 
compassed  by  opinion  and  discnssion,  tiiat  tiiere  has  grown  up 
spirit  of  resistance  in  limine  to  the  interference  of  govemmeni 
merely  as  such,  and  a  disposition  to  restrict  its  sphere  of  actio 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.    From  diSerences  in  the  historici 
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development  of  different  nations,  not  necessary  to  be  her)fe  dwelt 
)  upon,  the  fonner  excess,  that  of  exaggerating  the  province  of  go^vem- 
ment,  prevails  most,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  among  the 
Continental  nations,  while  in  England  the  contrary  spirit  has  hitherto 
ibeen  predominant. 

The  general  principies  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  questioEi 
of  principle,  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  determine  in  a  later  chapter 
of  this  Book :  after  first  considering  the  effects  produced  by  the 
conduct  of  government  in  the  exercise  of  the  fimctions  universally 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  it.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 
specification  of  the  functions  which  are  either  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  government,  or  are  exercised  habitually  and  without 
objection  by  all  governments ;  as  distinguished  from  those  respecting 
which  it  has  been  considered  questionable  whether  govemments 
should  exercise  them  or  not.    The  former  may  be  termed  the 

Iviecesaary,  the  latter  the  optional^  functions  of  government.  ^  By  tiie 
term  optional  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  it  can  ever  be  a  matter 
I  of  indifference,  or  of  arbitrary  choice,  whether  the  government 
I  should  or  should  not  take  upon  itself  the  functions  in  question; 
I  but  only  that  the  expediency  of  its  exercising  them  does  not  amount 
,  to  necessity,  and  is  a  subject  on  which  diversity  of  opinion  does  or 
1  may  exist. 

§  2.  In  attempting  to.  enumerate  the  necessary  functions  of 
government,  we  find  them  to  be  considerably  more  multifarious 
than  most  people  are  at  first  aware  of,  and  not  capable  of  being 
I  circumscribed  by  those  very  definite  lines  of  demarcation,  which, 
in  the  inconsiderateness  of  popular  discussion,  it  is  often  attempted 
to  draw  round  them.  We  sometimes,  for  example,  hear  it  said  tiiat 
govemments  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  affording  pzotec^^ 
against  force  and  fraudx  that,  these  two  things  apart,  people  should 
be  'fieeltgents,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  so  long  as 
a  person  practises  no  violence  or  deception,  to  the  injury  of  others 
in  person  or  property,  ^  legislatures  and  govemments  are  in  no  way 
called  on  to  concern  themselves  about  him.  But  why  should 
people  be  protected  by  their  government,  that  is,  by  tiieir  own 
collective  strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  not  against 
other  evils,  except  that  the  expediency  is  more  obvious  ?    If  noldung 

^  [This  ezpUDAtion  added  in  2nd  «d.  (1849).] 

>  [So  sinoe  the  4th  ed.  (1867).     The  original  text  ran^:  '*  he  has  a  olaini 
to  do  as  he  likee,  without  bong  molested  or  rostrioted  by  judges  and  legialatooL  ** 
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but  wbat  people  cannot  possibly  do  for  themselves,  can  be  fit  to  be 
done  for  them  by  government,  people  might  be  requiied  to  protect 
themselves  by  their  skill  and  courage  even  against  force,  or  to  beg 
or  buy  protection  against  it,  as  they  actually  do  where  the  govern- 
ment is  not  capable  of  protecting  them :  and  against  fraud  every 
one  has  the  protection  of  his  own  wits.  But  without  further  antici- 
pating the  discussion  of  principles,  it  is  sufficient  on  the  present 
occasion  to  consider  facts. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  the  repression  of  force  or  of  fraud, 
are  we  to  place  the  operation,  for  example,  oitiie  laws  of  inheritance  ?^ 
Some  such  laws  must  exist  in  all  societies^  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  in  this  matter  government  has  merely  to  give  eifect  to  the 
disposition  which  an  individual  makes  of  his  own  property  by  will. 
This,  however,  is  at  least  extremely  disputable ;  there  is  probably 
no  country  by  whose  laws  the  power  of  testamentary  disposition  is 
perfectly  absolute.  And  suppose  the  very  common  case  of  there 
being  no  will :  does  not  the  law,  that  is,  the  government,  decide  on 
principles  of  general  expediency,  who  shall  take  the  succession  ? 
and  in  case  the  successor  is  in  any  manner  incompetent,  does  it  not 
appoint  persons,  frequently  officers  of  its  own,  to  collect  the  property 
and  apply  it  to  his  benefit  ?  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which 
the  government  undertakes  the  administration  of  property,  because 
the  public  interest,  or  perhaps  only  that  of  the  particular*  pezsons 
concerned,  is  thought  to  require  it.  This  is  often  done  in  cases  of 
litigated  property ;  and  in  cases  of  judicially  declared  insolvency. 
It  has  never  been  contended  that,  in  doing  these  things,  a  government 
exceeds  its  province. 

Nor  is  the  function  of  the  law  in  defining  property  itself  so 
simple  a  thing  as  may  be  supposed.    It  may  be  imagined,  perhaps,! 
that  the  law  has  only  to  declare  and  protect  the  right  of  every  one 
to  what  he  has  himself  produced,  or  acquired  by  the  voluntary' 
consent,  fairly  obtained,  of  those  who  produced  it.    But  is  there 
nothing  recognized  itii  property  except  what  has  been  produced  ? 
Is  there  not  the  earth  itself,  its  forests  and  wateis,  and  all  otheri 
natural  riches,  above  and  below  the  sur&ce  ?  These  are  the  inherit- 1 
ance  of  the  human  race,  and  there  must  be  regulations  for  thej! 
common  enjoyment  of  it.    What  rights,  and  under  what  conditions, 
a  person  ahaU  be  aUowed  to  exercise  over  any  portion  of  this  oommou 
mheritance  cannot  be  left  undecided.    No  function  of  government 
is  less  optional  than  the  regulation  of  these  things,  or  more  com" 
pletely  involved  in  the  idea  of  civilized  society. 
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Again,  the  legitimacy  is  conceded  of  repressing  violence  or 
treachery ;  but  under  which  of  these  heads  are  we  to  place  the 
obligation  imposed  on  people  to  perform  their^contracta  ?  Non- 
performance does  not  necessarily  imply  fraud  ;'^e  person  who 
entered  into  the  contract  may  have  sincerely  intended  to  fulfil  it : 
and  the  term  fraud,  which  can  scarcely  admit  of  being  extended 
even  to  the  case  of  voluntary  breach  of  contract  when  no  deception 
was  practised,  is  certainly  not  applicable  when  the  omission  to 
perform  is  a  case  of  negligence.  Is  it  no  part  of  the  duty  of  govern- 
ments to  enforce  contracts  ?  Here  the  doctrine  of  non-inteidEerence 
would  no  doubt  be  stretched  a  little,  and  it  would  be  said  that 
enforcing  contracts  is  not  regulating  the  afiairs  of  individuals  at  the 

I  pleasure  of  government,  but  giving  efiect  to  their  own  expressed 
desirQ.  Let  us  acquiesce  in  this  enlargement  of  the  restrictive 
theory,  and  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  governments  do  not 
limit  their  concern  with  contracts  to  a  simple  enforcement.  They 
take  upon  themselves  to  determine  what  contracts  are  fit  to  be 
enforced.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  person,  not  being  either  cheated 
or  compelled, 'makes  a  promise  to  another.  There  are  promises  by 
which  it  is  not  for  the  public  good  that  persons  should  have  the  pow» 
of  binding  themselves.  To  say  nothing  of  engagements  to  do 
something  contrary  to  law,  there  are  engagements  which  the  lav 
refuses  to  enforce,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
promisor,  or  with  the  general  poUcy  of  the  state.    A  contract  by 

I  which  a  person  sells  himself  to  another  as  a  slave  would  be  declared 

'Void  by  the  tribimals  of  this  and  of  most  other  European  oonntzies. 

"There  are  few  nations  whose  laws  enforce  a  contract  for  what  is 
looked  upon  as  prostitution,  or  any  matrimonial  engagement  of 
which  the  conditions  vary  in  any  respect  from  those  which  the 
law  has  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  But  when  once  it  is  admitted  that 
there  are  any  engagements  which  for  reasons  of  expediency  the  law 
ought  not  to  enforce,  the  same  question  is  necessarily  opened  with 
respect  to  all  engagements.  Whether,  for  exacmple,  the  law  ^ouki 
enforce  a  contract  to  labour  when  the  wages  are  too  low  or  the  hours 
of  work  too  severe  :  whether  it  should  enforce  a  contract  by  which 
a  person  binds  himself  to  remain,  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period, 
in  the  service  of  a  given  individual :  whether  a  contract  of  marriage, 
entered  into  for  life,  should  continue  to  be  enforced  against  Uie 
deliberate  will  of  the  persons,  or  of  either  of  the  persons,  who  entered 
into  it.  Every  question  which  can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  pohcy 
of  contracts,  and  of  the  relations  which  they  establish  among  human 
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beings,  is  a  question  for  the  legislator ;   and  one  which  he  cannot 
escape  from  considering,  and  in  some  way  or  other  deciding. 

Again,  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  force  and  fraud  afford 
appropriate  employment  for  soldiers,  policemen,  and  criminal 
judges ;  but  there  are  also  civil  tribunals.  The  punishment  ol . 
wrong  IB  one  business  of  an  administration  of  justice,  but  the  decisioril; 
of  disputes  is  another.  Innumerable  disputes  arise  between  persons]  I 
without  mala  fides  on  either  side,  through  misconception  of  their 
legal  rights,  or  from  not  being  agreed  about  the  facts,  on  the  proof 
of  which  those  rights  are  legally  dependent.  Is  it  not  for  the  general 
interest  that  the  State  should  appoint  persons  to  clear  up  these 
uncertainties  and  terminate  these  disputes  ?  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  People  might  appoint  an  arbitrator, 
and  engage  to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and  they  do  so  where  there 
are  no  courts  of  justice,  or  where  the  courts  are  not  trusted,  or 
where  their  delays  and  expenses,  or  the  irrationality  of  their  rules 
of  evidence,  deter  people  from  resorting  to  them.  Still,  it  is  univer^ 
sally  thought  right  that  the  State  should  establish  civil  tribunals ; 
and  if  their  defects  often  drive  people  to  have  recourse  to  substitutes, 
even  then  the  power  held  in  reserve  of  carrying  the  case  before  a 
legally  constituted  court  gives  to  the  substitutes  their  principal 
efficacy. 

Not  only  does  the  State  undertake  to  decide  disputes,  it  takes] 
precautions  beforehand  that  disputes  may  not  arise.  The  lavrs  ^ 
of  most  coimtries  lay  down  rules  for  determining  many  things, 
not  because  it  is  of  much  consequence  in  what  way  they  are  deter- 
mined, but  in  order  that  they  may  be  determined  somehow,  and  there 
may  be  no  question  on  the  subject.  The  law  prescribes  forms  of 
words  for  many  kinds  of  contract,  in  order  that  no  dispute  or 
misunderstanding  may  arise  about  their  meaning  :  it  makes  provision 
that,  if  a  dispute  does  arise,  evidence  shall  be  procurable  for  deciding 
it,  by  requiring  that  the  document  be  attested  by  witnesses  and 
executed  with  certain  formalities.  The  law  preserves  authentic 
evidence  of  facts  to  which  legal  consequences  are  attached,  by 
keeping  a  registry  of  such  facts ;  as  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
of  wills  and  contracts,  and  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  doing  these 
things,  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  government  oversteps  the 
proper  limits  of  its  functions. 

Again,  however  wide  a  scope  we  may  allow  to  the  doctrine  that 
individuals  are  the  proper  guardians  of  their  own  interests,  and 
that  government  owes  nothing  to  them  but  to  save  them  from  being 
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interfered  with  by  other  people,  the  doctrine  can  never  be  applicable 
to  any  persons  but  those  who  are  capable  of  acting  in  their  own 
behalf.  The  individual  may  be  an  infant,  or  a  lunatic,  or  fallen 
into  imbecility.  The  law  surely  must  look  after  the  interest  of  such 
persons.  It  does  not  necessarily  do  this  through  officers  of  its  own. 
It  often  devolves  the  trust  upon  some  relative  or  connexion.  But. 
in  doing  so,  is  its  duty  ended  ?  Can  it  make  over  the  interests  of  one 
person  to  the  control  of  another,  and  be  excused  from  supervision, 
or  from  holding  the  person  thus  trusted  responsible  for  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  ? 

There  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which  governments,  with  general 
approbation,  assume  powers  and  execute  functions  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  except  the  simple  one,  that  they  conduce 
to  general  convenience.  We  may  take  as  an  example,  the  function 
(which  is  a  monopoly  too)  of  coining  money.  This  is  assumed  its 
no  more  recondite  purpose  than  that  of  saving  to  individuab  th? 
trouble,  delay,  and  expense  of  weighing  and  assaying.  No  one. 
I  however,  even  of  those  most  jealous  of  state  interference,  has 
I  objected  to  this  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government 
Prescribing  a  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures  is  anotitt? 
instance.  Paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  streets  and  thorougb- 
fares  is  another ;  whether  done  by  the  general  government,  or,  as 
is  more  usual,  and  generally  more  advisable,  by  a  municipal  authoritj. 
*  Making  or  improving  harbours,  building  lighthouses,  making  survey 
|in  order  to  have  accurate  maps  and  charts,  raising  dykes  to  keep 
I  the  sea  out,  and  embankments  to  keep  rivers  in,  are  cases  in  point 

Examples  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  without  intruding  ac 

any  disputed  ground.    But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  iht 

admitted  functions  of  government  embrace  a  much  wider  field  th^ 

can  easily  be  included  within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restictive  defini- 

/fbion,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any  ground  cf  justificatiaiL 

common  to  them  all,  except  the  comprehensive  one  of  geiteral  expedh 

•ency;  nor  to  limit  the  interference  of  government  by  aiy  uikivena 

!|rule,  save  the  simple  and  vague  one,  that  it  should  never  be  admittp>i 

jbut  when  the  case  of  expediency  is  strong. 

§  3.  Some  observations,  however,  may  be  useful  j^  bestowed 
on  the  nature  of  the  considerations  on  which  the  quesb'  ja  of  govem* 
ment  interference  is  most  likely  to  turn,  and  on  the  modfte  of  eatimatin£ 
the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  expediencies  in^fthred*  This  vi  > 
form  the  last  of  the  three  parts,  into  which  oiw  discusmon  of  tb^ 
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indples  and  effects  of  government  interference  may  conveniently 

divided.    The  following  will  be  our  division  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  fiist  consider  the  economical  effects  arising  from  the 
tnner  in  which  governments  perform  theii  necessary  and  ackuow- 
Iged  functions. 

We  shall  then  pass  to  certain  governmental  interferencea  of 
lat  I  have  termed  the  optional  kind  (i.e.  overstepping  the 
lindanes  of  the  universally  acknowledged  functions)  which  have 
retofore  taken  place,  and  in  some  cases  still  take  place,  under  the 
luence  of  false  general  theories. 

It  will  lastly  remain  to  inquire  whether,  independently  of  any 
se  theory,  and  consistently  with  a  correct  view  of  the  laws  which 
^late  human  affairs,  there  be  any  cases  of  the  optional  class  in 
dch  governmental  interference  is  really  advisable,  and  what  are 
MO  cases. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  of  an  extremely  miscellaneous 
aracter  :  since  the  necessary  functions  of  government,  and  those 
lich  are  so  manifestly  expedient  that  they  have  never  or  very 
-ely  been  objected  to,  are,  aa  already  pointed  out,  too  various  to  be 
3Ught  under  any  very  umple  claasification.  Those,  however, 
ich  are  of  principal  importance,  which  alone  it  is  necessary  here  , 
consider,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  general  heads. 

First,  the  means  adopted  by  govemmenta  to  raise  the  revenue 
ich  is  the  condition  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  they  presorihe  on  the  two 
tat  snbjectfl  of  Property  and  Contracts. 

Thirdly,  the  excellences  or^efects  of  the  system  of  means  by 
ich  they  enforce  generally  the  execution  of  their  laws,  namely, 
iir  judicatyie  and  poUce. 

We  commence  with  ^e  first  head,  t^at  is,  with  the  theory  of 
xation. 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  THE  OBNBRAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION 

§  1.  The  qualities  desirable,  economically  speaking,  in  a  system 
of  taxation,  have  been  embodied  by  Adam  Smith  in  four  maxims  or 
t>nncipleB,  which,  having  been  generally  concurred  in  by  subse- 
quent writers,  may  be  said  to  have  become  classical,  and  this  chapter 
cannot  be  better  conmienced  than  by  quoting  them.* 

"  1.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  abilities :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called 
the  equality  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

"  2.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  boimd  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.    The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  other  person.   Where  it  is  otherwise, 
every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or  less  in  the  power  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  ob- 
noxious contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  such  aggravation, 
some  present  or  perquisite  to  himself.    The  imcertainty  of  taxation 
encourages  the  insolence  and  favours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of 
men  who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even  when  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.    The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ougbt 
to  pay  is,  in  taxation,-  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  that  a  veiy 
considerable  degree  of  inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

"  3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner, 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to 
pay  it.    A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the 

*  WeaUh  of  Natioru,  book  ▼.  oh.  ii 
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same  term  at  which  guch  rents  are  usually  paid,  is  levied  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient' for' the  contributor  to  pay ; 
or  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes  upon 
such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury  are  all  finally  paid 
by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient 
to  him.  He  pays  them  by  httle  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to 
buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  hberty,  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to 
buy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suifers  any 
considerable  inconvenience  from  such  taxes. 

"  4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  httle  as  possible  over  and 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  pubUc  treasury  of  the  state.  A  tax 
may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  pubhc  treasury,  in  the  four  following 
ways.  First,  the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of 
officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  tax,  and  whose  perquisites  may  impose  another  additional 
tax  upon  the  people."  Secondly,  it  may  divert  a  portion  of  the 
labour  and  capital  of  the  community  from  a  more  to  a  less  pro- 
ductive employment.  ''  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other 
penalties  which  those  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who  attempt 
unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequentiy  ruin  them,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  community  might  have 
derived  from  the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious 
tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  smuggling.  Fourthly,  by  subject* 
ing  the  people  to  the  frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble, 
vexation,  and  oppression : "  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
restrictive  regulations  to  which  trades  and  manufactures  are  often 
subjected  to  prevent  evasion  of  a  tax,  are  not  only  in  tiiemselvee 
troublesome  and  expensive,  but  often  oppose  insuperable  obstacles 
to  making  improvements  in  the  processes. 

The  last  three  of  these  four  maxims  require  littie  or  other 
explanation  or  illustration  than  is  contained  in  the  passage  itsell 
How  far  any  given  tax  conforms  to,  or  conflicts  with  them^  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  particular  taxes.  But 
the  first  of  the  four  points,  equality  of  taxation,  requires  to  be  more 
fuUy  examined,  being  a  thing  often  imperfectiy  understood,  and  on 
which  many  false  notions  have  become  to  a  certain  degree  accredited, 
through  the  absence  of  any  definite  principles  of  judgment  in  the 
popular  mind« 
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§  2.  For  what  reason  ought  equality  to  be  the  rule  in  matters 
of  taxation  ?  For  the  reason  that  it  ought  to  be  so  in  all  affairs  of 
government.  As  a  government  ought  to  make  no  distinction  of 
persons  or  classes  in  the  strength  of  their  claims  on  it,  whatever 
sacrifices  it  requires  from  them  should  be  made  to  bear  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  same  pressure  upon  all)  which,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  the  mode  by  which  least  sacrifice  is  occasioned  on  thf 
whole*  If  any  one  bears  less  than  his  fair  share  of  the  burthen, 
some  other  person  must  suffer  more  than  his  share,  and  the  allevia- 
tion to  the  one  is  not>  ccsteris  paribus,  so  great  a  good  to  him,  as  the 
increased  pressure  upon  the  other  is  an  evil.  Equality  of  taxation, 
therefore^  as  a  maxim  of  pohtics,  means  equality  of  sacrifice.  It 
means  apportioning  the  contribution  of  each  person  towards  the 
expenses  of  government  so  that  he  shall  feel  neither  more  nor  less 
inconvenience  from  his  share  of  the  payment  than  every  other 
person  experiences  from  his.  This  standard,  like  other  standards 
of  perfection,  cannot  be  completely  realized ;  but  the  first  object 
in  every  practical  discussion  should  be  to  know  what  perfection  is. 

There  are  persons,  however,  who  are  not  content  with  the 
general  principles  of  justice  as  a  basis  to  ground  a  rule  of  finance 
upon,  but  must  have  something,  as  they  think,  more  specifically 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  What  best  pleases  them  is,  to  regard 
the  taxes  paid  by  each  member  of  the  community  as  an  equivalent 
for  value  received,  in  the  shape  of  service  to  himself ;  and  they  prefer 
to  rest  the  justice  of  making  each  contribute  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  upon  the  ground,  that  he  who  has  twice  as  much  property 
to  be  protected  receives,  on  an  accurate  calculation,  twice  as  much 
protection,  and  ought,  on  the  principles  of  bargain  and  sale,  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  it.  Sii^pe,  however,  the  assumption  that  govern* 
ment  exists  solely  for  the  protection  of  property,  is  not  one  to  be 
deliberately  adhered  to ;  some  consistent  adherents  of  the  £vit2 
pro  quo  principle  go  on  to  observe,  that  protection  being  required 
for  person  as  well  as  property,  and  everybody's  person  receiving 
the  same  amount  of  protection,  a  poll-tax  of  a  fixed  sum  per  head 
is  a  proper  equivalent  for  this  part  of  the  benefits  of  government, 
while  the  remaining  part,  protection  to  property,  should  be  paid  for 
in  proportion  to  property.  There  is  in  this  adjustment  a  false  air 
of  nice  adaptation,  very  acceptable  to  some  minds.  But  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  admissible  that  the  protection  of  peraons  and 
that  of  property  are  the  sole  purposes  of  government.  The  ends  of 
government  are  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the  social  union.     Thev 
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considt  of  all  the  good,  and  all  the  immunity  from  evil,  which  the 
existence  of  government  can  be  made  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
bestow.  In  the  second  place,  the  practice  of  setting  definite  values 
on  things  essentially  indefinite,  and  making  them  a  ground  of  practical 
conclusions,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  false  views  of  social  questions.  It 
cannot  be  admitted  that  to  be  protected  in  the  ownership  of  ten 
times  as  much  property  is  to  be  ten  times  as  much  protected. 
Neither  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  protection  of  1000/.  a  year  costs 
the  state  ten  times  as  much  as  that  of  100/.  a  year,  rather  than  twice 
as  much,  or  exactly  as  much.  The  same  judges,  soldiers,  and 
Bailors  who  protect  the  one  protect  the  other,  and  the  larger  income 
does  not  necessarily,  though  it  may  sometimes,  require  even  more 
policemen.  Whether  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  protection,  or 
the  feelings  of  the  protected  person,  or  any  other  definite  thing  be 
made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such  proportion  as  the  one  supposed, 
nor  any  other  definable  proportion.  If  we  wanted  to  estimate  the 
degrees  of  benefit  which  different  persons  derive  from  the  protection 
of  government,  we  should  have  to  consider  who  would  suffer  most 
if  that  protection  were  withdrawn  :  to  which  question  if  any  answer 
could  be  made,  it  must  be  that  those  would  suffer  most  who  were 
weakest  in  mind  or  body,  either  by  nature  or  by  position.  Indeed, 
such  persons  would  almost  infallibly  be  slaves.  If  there  were  any 
justice,  therefore,  in  the  theory  of  justice  now  under  consideration, 
those  who  are  least  capable  of  helping  or  defending  themselves, 
being  those  to  whom  the  protection  of  government  is  the  most 
indispensable,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  share  of  its  price  :  the  re- 
verse of  the  true  idea  of  distributive  justice,  which  consists  not  in 
imitating  but  in  redressing  the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of  nature. 
Government  must  be  regarded  as  so  pre-eminently  a  concern 
of  all,  that  to  determine  who  are  most  interested  in  it  is  of  no  real 
importance.  If  a  person  or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  a  sharel 
of  the  benefit  as  makes  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question,  there  isl 
something  else  than  taxation  which  is  amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be] 
done  is  to  remedy  the  defect,  instead  of  recognising  it  and  making 
it  a  ground  for  demanding  less  taxes.  As,,  in  a  case  of  voluntary 
subscription  for  a  purpose  in  which  all  are  interested,  all  are  thought 
to  have  done  their  part  fairly  when  each  has  contributed  according 
to  his  means,  that  is,  has  made  an  equal  sacrifice  for  the  common 
object ;  in  like  manner  shoidd  this  be  the  principle  of  compulsory 
contributions :  and  it  is  superfluous  to  look  for  a  more  ingenious 
or  recondite  ground  to  rest  the  principle  upon. 
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§  3.  Setting  out,  then,  from  the  maxim  that  equal  sacrifices 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  all,  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether 
this  is  in  fact  done  by  making  each  contribute  the  same  percentage 
on  his  pecuniary  means.  Many  persons  maintain  the  negative, 
saying  that  a  tenth  part  taken  from  a  small  income  is  a  heavier 
burthen  than  the  same  fraction  deducted  from  one  much  larger: 
and  on  this  is  grounded  the  very  popular  scheme  of  what  is  called  s 
graduated  property  tax,  viz.  an  income  tax  in  which  the  percentage 
nses  with  the  amount  of  the  income. 

On  the  best  consideration  I  am  able  to  give  to  this  question^  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  portion  of  truth  which  the  doctrine  con- 
tains arises  principally  from  the  difference  between  a  tax  which  can 
be  saved  from  luxuries  and  one  which  trenches,  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree,  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  take  a  thousand  a  year 
from  the  possessor  of  ten  thousand  would  not  deprive  him  of  any- 
thing really  conducive  either  to  the  support  or  to  the  comfort  of 
existence  ;  and  if  such  tootdd  be  the  effect  of  taking  five  pound  from 
one  whose  income  is  fifty,  the  sacrifice  required  from  the  last  is  not 
only  greater  than,  but  entirely  incommensurable  with,  that  imposed 
upon  the  first.  The  mode  of  adjusting  these  inequalities  of  pressure, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  equitable,  is  that  recommended  by  Ben- 
tham,  of  leaving  a  certain  minimum  of  income,  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  untaxed.  Suppose  502.  a  year  to  be  sufficient 
to  provide  the  number  of  persons  ordinarily  supported  from  a  single 
income  with  the  requisites  of  life  and  health,  and  with  protection 
against  habitual  bodily  suffering,  but  not  with  any  indulgence. 
This  then  should  be  made  the  minimum,  and  incomes  exceeding  it 
should  pay  taxes  not  upon  their  whole  amount,  but  upon  the  sorplos. 
If  the  tax  be  ten  per  cent.,  an  income  of  60i.  should  be  consideied 
as  a  net  income  of  lOL,  and  charged  with  II.  a  year,  while  an  income 
of  lOOOL  should  be  charged  as  one  of  9502.  Each  would  then  pay 
a  fixed  proportion,  not  of  his  whole  means,  but  of  his  superfiuitjes.^ 
An  income  not  exceeding  bOl.  should  not  be  taxed  at  all,  either 
directly  or  by  taxes  on  necessaries ;  for  as  by  supposition  this  \a 
the  smallest  income  which  labour  ought  to  be  able  to  command,  the 
government  ought  not  to  be  a  party  to  making  it  smaller.  Thii 
arrangement,  however,  would  constitute  a  reason,  in  addition  to 

*  [1865]  This  principle  of  asseasment  has  been  partially  adopted  by  Hr. 
Gladstone  in  renewing  the  income-tax.  From  lOOt,  at  which  the  tax  begiiu* 
up  to  200Z.,  the  income  only  pays  tax  on  the  excess  above  60L 

[For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Income  Tax  see  Appendix  S£.] 
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others  which  might  be  stated,  for  maintaining  taxes  on  articles  of 
luxury  consumed  by  the  poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  the 
income  required  for  necessaries,  should  depend  on  its  being  actually 
expended  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  poor  who,  not  having  more 
than  enough  for  necessaries,  divert  any  part  of  it  to  indulgences, 
should  like  other  people  contribute  their  quota  out  of  those 
indulgences  to  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

The  exemption  in  favour  of  the  smaller  incomes  should  not,  I 
think,  be  stretched  further  than  to  the  amount  of  income  needful 
for  life,  health,  and  immtmity  from  bodily  pain.  If  502.  a  year 
is  sufficient  (which  may  be  doubted)  for  these  purposes,  ^  an  income 
of  I00{.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is 
entitled  to,  compared  with  one  of  10002.,  by  being  taxed  only  on 
501,  of  its  Amount.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  take  1002.  &om 
lOOM.  (even  giving  back  five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than  lOOOI. 
taken  from  10,000{.  (giving  back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable  altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all, 
not  true  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
rule  of  taxation.  Whether  the  person  with  10,0002.  a  year  cares 
less  for  lOOOZ.  than  the  person  with  only  a  10002.  a  year  cares  for 
1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  less,  does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of 
being  decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  on  which  a  legislator 
or  a  financier  ought  to  act.^ 

Some  indeed  contend  that  the  rule  of  proportional  taxation  bears 
harder  upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  large  incomes,  because 
the  same  proportional  payment  has  more  tendency,  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter,  to  reduce  the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  of 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable. 
But  even  admitting  it,  I  object  to  its  being  considered  incumbent 
on  government  to  shape  its  course  by  such  considerations,  or  to 
recognise  the  notion  that  social  importance  is  or  can  be  determined 
by  amount  of  expenditure.  Government  ought  to  set  an  example 
of  rating  all  things  at  their  true  value,  and  riches,  therefore,  at 
the  worthy  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  of  the  things  which  they  will 

1  [Added  in  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  original  (1848)  text  ran :  "  An  inoome  of 
100/.  a  year  would,  aa  it  seemB  to  me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  ia  entitled  to,"  &o,] 

^  [This  last  sentence  replaced  in  the  Srd  ed.  (1862)  the  following  sentence 
of  the  original  text :  "  To  tax  all  iiteomes  in  an  equal  ratio,  would  be  unjust  to 
thooe  the  greater  part  of  whose  income  is  required  for  neoeesaries ;  but  I  can 
see  no  fairer  standard  of  real  equality  than  to  take  from  all  persons,  whatever 
may  be  their  amount  of  fortune,  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  of  their 
superfittitieB.'*] 
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buy  :  and  ought  not  to  sanction  the  vulgarity  of  prizing  them  for 
the  pitiful  vanity  of  being  known  to  possess  them,  or  the  paltry- 
shame  of  being  suspected  to  be  without  them,  the  presiding  motives 
of  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
sacrifices  of  real  comfort  or  indulgence  which  government  require 
it  is  bound  to  apportion  among  all  persons  with  as  much  equalitv 
as  possible  ;  but  their  sacrifices  of  the  imaginary  dignity  dependent 
on  expense  it  may  spare  itself  the  trouble  of  estimating. 

Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  a  graduated  propertr 
tax  (Pimpot  progressif)  has  been  advocated,  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  the  state  should  use  the  instrument  of  taxation  as  a  means 
of  mitigating  the  inequalities  of  wealth.  I  am  as  desirous  as  any  one 
that  means  should  be  taken  to  diminish  those  inequalities,  but  not 
so  as  to  relieve  the  prodigal  at  the  expense  of  the  prudent.^  To 
tax  the  larger  incomes  at  a  higher  percentage  than  the  8D:iaIler  is 
to  lay  a  tax  on  industry  and  economy ;  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
people  for  having  worked  harder  and  saved  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  the  fortunes  which  are  earned,  but  those  whicii 
are  unearned,  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  to  place  under  limitation^' 
A  just  and  wise  legislation  would  abstain  from  holding  out  motives 
for  dissipating  rather  than  saving  the  earnings  of  honest  exertion.- 
Its  impartiality  between  competitors  would  consist  in  endeavouring 
that  they  should  all  start  fair,  and  not  in  hanging  a  weight  upoo 
the  swift  to  diminish  the  distance  between  them  and  tiie  slow.^ 
Many,  indeed,  fail  with  greater  efforts  than  those  with  which  otheis 
succeed,  not  from  difference  of  merits,  but  difference  of  opportuni- 
ties ;  but  if  all  were  done  which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  good 
government  to  do,  by  instruction  and  by  legislation,  to  diminish 
this  inequaUty  of  opportunities,  the  differences  of  fortune  arising 
from  people's  own  earnings  could  not  justly  give  umbrage.^     Wixh 

1  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  The  original  text  ran :  *'  but  not  so  as  m 
impair  the  motives  on  which  society  depends  for  keeping  up  (not  to  say  ic- 
creasing)  the  produce  of  its  labour  and  capital] 

^  [This  sentence  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  a  sentence  of  the  original :  **  It  i? 
partial  taxation,  which  is  a  mild  form  of  robbery.*'] 

'  [This  sentence  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  the  original  sentence :  '^  A  ji:^ 
and  wise  legislation  would  scrupulously  abstain  from  opposing  obstaolea  to  tbt 
acquisition  of  even  the  largest  fortune  by  honest  exertion.'*] 

*  [So  since  3rd  ed.  Originally :  *'  and  not  that,  whether  they  were  sviH 
or  slow,  all  should  reach  the  goal  at  once."] 

^  [So  since  3rd  ed.  Instead  of  the  second  half  of  this  sentence  the  €m^s»i 
ran  t  **  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  government  to  provide,  that,  as  far  as  meet 
paramount  considerations  permit,  the  inequality  of  opportunities  ahall  b« 
remedied.    When  all  kinds  of  useful  instruction  ahall  be  as  aocessible  as  tkQ 
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respect  to  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by  gift  or  inheritance,  the  i) 

power  of  bequeathing  is  ^  one  of  those  privileges  of  property  which 

are  fit  subjects  for  regulation  on  grounds  of  general  expediency  ; 

and  I  have  already  suggested  *  as  a  possible  mode  ^  of  restraining  * 

the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 

not  earned  them  by  exertion,  a  limitation  of  the  amount  which 

any  one  person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  by  gift,  bequest,  or 

inheritance.    Apart  from  this,  and  from  the  proposal  of  Bentham 

(also  discussed  in  a  former  chapter)  that  collateral  inheritance  ab 

intestato  should  cease,  and  the  property  escheat  to  the  state,  I 

conceive  that  inheritances  and  legacies,  exceeding  a  certain  amount, 

are  highly  proper  subjects  for  taxation  :  and  that  the  revenue  from 

them  should  be  as  great  as  it  can  be  made  without  giving  rise  to 

evasions,  by  donation  inter  vivos  or  concealment  of  property,  such 

as  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  check.    The  principle  of 

graduation  (as  it  is  called),  that  is,  of  levying  a  larger  percentage 

on  a  larger  sum,  though  its  application  to  general  taxation  would 

be  in  my  opinion  objectionable,^  seems  to  me  both  just  and  expedient^ 

as  applied  to  legacy  and  inheritance  duties.^ 

The  objection  to  a  graduated  property  tax  applies  in  an  aggra- 
vated degree  to  the  proposition  of  an  exclusive  tax  on  what  is  called 
''  realized  property,"  that  is,  property  not  forming  a  part  of  any 
capital  engaged  in  business,  or  rather  in  business  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  owner  : ,  as  land,  the  pubhc  funds,  money  lent  on 
mortgage,  and  shares  (I  presume)  in  joint  stock  companies.  Except 
the  proposal  of  applying  a  sponge  to  the  national  debt,  no  such 
palpable  violation  of  common  honesty  has  found  sufficient  support 
in  this  country,  during  the  present  generation,  to  be  regarded  as 
within  the  domain  of  discussion.     It  has  not  the  palliation  of  a 

might  be  made,  and  when  the  cultivated  inteUigence  of  the  poorer  classes,  aided 
so  far  as  necessary  by  the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  the  state,  shall  obviate, 
an  it  might  so  well  do,  the  major  part  of  the  disabilities  attendant  on  poverty, 
the  inequalities  of  fortune  arising,"  Ac] 

*  [At  this  point  were  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  words  of  the 
original  text :  "  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  right  of  property  as  the  power  of  using  : 
that  is  not  in  the  fullest  sense  a  person^s  own,  which  he  is  not  free  to  bestow 
on  others.     But  this  is,"  &o.] 

*  Supra,  book  ii.  ch.  2. 

*  [So  since  3rd  ed.     Originally  :  "  the  most  eligible  mode."] 

"  [So  since  3rd  ed.     Originally  :  "  would  be  a  violation  of  first  principles."] 

*  [So  since  drd  ed.     Originally  :  **  is  quite  unobjectionable."] 

*  [The  principle  of  graduation  has  been  appHed  to  inheritance  and  legacy 
duties  since  1894.  See  Bastable,  Public  Finance^  3rd  ed.  p.  599 :  Book  iv.  ch. 
U,  J  6.     For  its  application  to  the  Income  Tax  see  Appendix  EK] 
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graduated  property  tax,  that  of  laying  the  burthen  on  those  best 
able  to  bear  it ;  for  '*  realized  property  "  includes  the  far  larger 
portion  of  the  provision  made  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work, 
and  consists,  in  great  part,  of  extremely  small  fractions.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  a  more  shameless  pretension,  than  that  the  major 
part  of  the  property  of  the  country,  that  of  merchants,  manuf custuren, 
farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  should  be  exempted  from  its  ahare  of 
taxation  :  that  these  classes  should  only  begin  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion after  retiring  from  business,  and  if  they  never  retire  should 
be  excused  from  it  altogether.  But  even  this  does  not  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  injustice  of  the  proposition*  The  burth^ 
thus  exclusively  thrown  on  the  owners  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  would  not  even  be  a  burthen  on  that 
cUus  of  persons  in  perpetual  succession,  but  would  fall  excluaiveiy 
on  those  who  happened  to  compose  it  when  the  tax  was  laid  on. 
As  land  and  those  particular  securities  would  thenceforth  yield  a 
smaller  net  income,  relatively  to  the  general  interest  of  capital  and 
to  the  profits  of  trade;  the  balance  would  rectify  itself  by  a 
permanent  depreciation  of  those  kinds  of  property.  Future  buyers 
would  acquire  land  and  securities  at  a  reduction  of  price,  equivalent 
to  the  peculiar  tax,  which  tax  they  would,  therefore,  escape  from 
paying ;  while  the  original  possessors  would  remain  borthened 
with  it  even  after  parting  with  the  property,  since  they  would 
have  sold  their  land  or  securities  at  a  loss  of  value  equivalent  to 
the  fee-simple  of  the  tax.  Its  imposition  would  thus  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  confiscation  for  public  uses  of  a  percentage  of  their 
property,  equal  to  the  percentage  laid  on  their  income  by  the  tax. 
That  such  a  proposition  should  find  any  favour,  is  a  striking  instaiM^e 
of  the  want  of  conscience  in  matters  of  taxation,  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  principles  in  the  public  mind,  and  of  any 
indication  of  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  subject  in  the  general  condact 
of  governments.  Should  the  scheme  ever  enlist  a  large  party  in 
its  support,  the  fact  would  indicate  a  laxity  of  pecuniary 
integrity  in  national  affairs,  scarcely  inferior  to  American 
repudiation. 

§  4.  Whether  the  profits  of  trade  may  not  rightfully  be  taxed 
at  a  lower  rate  than  incomes  derived  from  interest  or  rent,  is  part  oi 
the  more  comprehensive  question,  so  often  mooted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  present  income  tax,  whether  life  incomes  should  be  subject^ 
to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  perpetual  incomes  :  whether  salaries. 
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for  example,  or  annuities,  or  the  gains  of  professions,  should  pay  the 
sanie  percentage  as  the  income  from  inheritable  property. 

The  existing  tax  treats  all  kinds  of  incomes  exactly  alike, 
taking  its  sevenpence  (now  [1871]  fourpence)  in  the  pound,  as  well 
from  the  person  whose  income  dies  with  him,  as  from  the  landholder, 
stockholder,  or  mortgagee,  who  can  transmit  his  fortune  undiminished 
to  his  descendants.  This  is  a  visible  injustice :  yet  it  does  not 
arithmeticaUy  violate  the  rule  that  taxation  ought  to  be  in  proportion 
to  means.  When  it  is  said  that  a  temporary  income  ought  to  be 
taxed  less  than  a  permanent  one,  the  reply  is  irresistible,  that  it  is 
taxed  less ;  for  the  income  which  lasts  only  ten  years  pays  the  tax 
only  ten  years,  while  that  which  lasts  for  ever  pays  for  ever.  ^  On 
this  point  some  financial  reformers  are  guilty  of  a  great  fallacy. 
They  contend  that  incomes  ought  to  be  assessed  to  the  income  tax 
not  in  proportion  to  their  annual  amoimt,  but  to  their  capitalized 
value :  that,  for  example,  if  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
100/.  is  30001.,  and  a  life  annuity  of  the  same  amount,  being  worth 
only  half  the  number  of  years'  purchase  could  only  be  sold  for  1500L* 
the  perpetual  income  should  pay  twice  as  much  per  cent  income 
tax  as  the  terminable  income  ;  if  the  one  pays  101.  a  year  the  other 
should  pay  only  52.  But  in  this  argument  there  is  the  obvious 
oversight,  that  it  values  the  incomes  by  one  standard  and  the 
payments  by  another;  it  capitalizes  the  incomes,  but  forgets  to 
capitalize  the  payments.  An  annuity  worth  30001.  ought,  it  is 
alleged,  to  be  taxed  twice  as  highly  as  one  which  is  only  worth  1500Z., 
and  no  assertion  can  be  more  unquestionable ;  but  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  income  worth  30001.  pa3rs  to  the  supposed  income  tax  lOl. 
a  year  in  perpetuity,  which  is  equivalent,  by  supposition,  to  30M., 
while  the  terminable  income  pays  the  same  102.  only  during  the  life 
of  ita  owner,  which  on  the  same  calculation  is  a  value  of  150Z.,  and 
could  actually  be  bought  for  that  sum.  Already,  therefore,  the 
income  which  is  only  half  as  valuable  pays  only  half  as  much  to  the 
tax  ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  its  annual  quota  were  reduced  from 
102.  to  5{.,  it  would  pay,  not  half,  but  a  fourth  part  only  of  the  pay* 
ment  demanded  from  the  peq;>etual  income.  To  make  it  just  that 
the  one  income  should  pay  only  half  hs  much  per  annum  a^  the  other, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  pay  that  half  for  the  same 
period,  that  b,  in  perpetuity. 


^  [The  tyBt  of  this  pangraph, — ^with  the  esLception  of  the  last  sentenoe, 
luided  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857).— was  inserted  in  th«  2nd  e4«  (1849).J 
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1  The  rule  of  payment  which  this  school  of  financial  reformers 
contend  for  would  be  very  proper  if  the  tax  were  only  to  be  levied 
once,  to  meet  some  national  emergency.  On  the  principle  of 
requiring  from  all  payers  an  equal  sacrifice,  every  person  who  had 
an3rthing  belonging  to  him,  reversioners  included,  would  be  called  on 
for  a  payment  proportioned  to  the  present  value  of  his  property. 
I  wonder  it  does  not  occur  to  the  reformers  in  question,  that  precisely 
because  this  principle  of  assessment  would  be  just  in  the  case  of  a 
payment  made  once  for  all,  it  cannot  possibly  be  just  for  a  permanent 
tax.  When  each  pays  only  once,  one  person  pays  no  oftener  thao 
another ;  and  the  proportion  which  would  be  just  in  that  case  can- 
not also  be  just  if  one  person  has  to  make  the  payment  only  once, 
and  the  other  several  times.  This,  however,  is  the  type  of  the  case 
which  actually  occurs.  The  permanent  incomes  pay  the  tax  as  mucb 
oftener  than  the  temporary  ones,  as  a  perpetuity  exceeds  the  certain 
or  uncertain  length  of  time  which  forms  the  duration  of  the  income  for 
hfe  or  years. 

^  All  attempts  to  establish  a  claim  in  favour  of  terminable  iacomes 
on  numerical  grounds — to  make  out,  in  short,  that  a  proportional 
tax  is  not  a  proportional  tax — are  manifestly  absurd.  The  claim 
does  not  rest  on  grounds  of  arithmetic,  but  of  human  wants  »sA 
feelings.  ^  It  is  not  because  the  temporary  annuitant  has  smaller 
means,  but  because  he  has  greater  necessities,  that  he  ought  to  he 
assessed  at  a  lower  rate. 

In  spite  of  the  nominal  equality  of  income.  A,  an  annuitant  of 
lOOOt.  a  year,  caimot  so  well  afford  to  pay  100^.  out  of  it,  as  B  who 
derives  the  same  annual  sum  from  heritable  property ;  A  having 
usually  a  demiemd  on  his  income  which  B  has  not,  namely,  to  provide 
by  saving  for  children  or  others  ;  to  which,  in  the  case  of  salaries  or 
professional  gains,  must  generally  be  added  a  provision  for  his  own 
later  years  ;  while  B  may  expend  his  whole  income  without  injury 
to  his  old  age,  and  still  have  it  all  to  bestow  on  others  after  his  death. 
If  A,  in  order  to  meet  these  exigencies,  must  lay  by  300i.  of  his  income, 
to  take  lOM.  from  him  as  income  tax  is  to  take  1002.  fron\  700^., 
since  it  must  be  retrenched  from  that4)art  only  of  his  means  which 
he  can  afford  to  spend  on  his  own  consumption.  Were  he  to  throw 
it  rateably  on  what  he  spends  and  on  what  he  saves,  abating  lOi- 

1  [This  paragraph  inserted  in  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
3  [Added  in  2nd  ed.  (1849).] 

3  [Added  in  3rd  ed.  (1$52)  with  "  greater  want^  "  :  ohan^e4  ^to  ^*  greater 
neoeosities  "  in  9tb  ed.] 
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from  his  consumption  and  80/.  from  his  annual  saving,  then  indeed 
his  immediate  sacrifice  would  be  proportionately  the  same  as  B's : 
but  then  his  children  or  his  old  age  would  be  worse  provided  for  in 
consequence  of  the  tax.  The  capital  sum  which  would  be  accu- 
mulated for  them  would  be  one-tenth  less,  and  on  the  reduced  income 
afforded  by  this  reduced  capital,  they  would  be  a  second  time 
charged  with  income  tax ;  while  B's  heirs  would  only  be  charged  once. 

The  principle,  therefore,  of  equality  of  taxation,  interpreted  in 
its  only  just  sense,  equality  of  sacrifice,  requires  that  a  person  who 
has  no  means  of  providing  for  old  age,  or  for  those  in  whom  he  is 
interested,  except  by  saving  from  income,  should  have  the  tax 
remitted  on  all  that  part  of  his  income  which  is  really  and  bond  fide 
applied  to  that  purpose. 

^  If,  indeed,  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  conscience  of  the 
contributors,  or  sufficient  security  taken  for  the  correctness  of  their 
statements  by  collateral  precautions,  the  proper  mode  of  assessing 
an  income  tax  would  be  to  tax  only  the  part  of  income  devoted  to 
expenditure,  exempting  that  which  is  saved.  For  when  saved  and 
invested  (and  all  savings,  speaking  generally,  are  invested)  it 
thenceforth  pays  income  tax  on  the  interest  or  profit  which  it  brings, 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  already  been  taxed  on  the  principal. 
Unless,  therefore,  savings  are  exempted  from  income  tax,  the  con- 
tributors are  twice  taxed  on  what  they  save,  and  only  once  on  what 
they  spend.  A  person  who  spends  all  he  receives,  pays  Id,  in  the 
pound,  or  say  three  per  cent,  to  the  tax,  and  no  more ;   but  if  he 

'  [Thk  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852),  in  the  plaoe  of  the 
following  passage  whioh  was  made  a  footnote,  but  disappeared  from  the  5th 
ed.  (1862) : 

^  I  say  really  applied,  because  (as  before  remarked  in  the  case  of  an  inoome 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  subsistence)  an  exemption  grounded  on  an  assumed 
necessity  ought  not  to  be  claimable  by  any  one  who  practically  emancipates 
himself  from  the  necessity.  One  expedient  might  be,  that  the  Inoome«T^ 
Commissionezs  should  allow,  as  a  deduction  from  income,  all  bond  fide  payments 
for  insurance  on  life.  This,  however,  would  not  provide  for  the  case  whioh 
most  of  all  deserves  consideration,  that  of  persons  whose  lives  are  not  insurable ; 
nor  would  it  include  the  case  of  savings  made  as  a  provision  for  age.  The 
latter  case  might,  perhaps,  be  met  by  aUowing  as  a  deduction  from  income  all 
payments  made  in  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities;  and  the  former  bv 
remitting  income-tax  on  sums  actually  settled,  and  on  sums  paid  into  the  hanaiB 
of  a  public  officer,  to  be  invested  in  securities,  and  repaid  only  to  the  executor 
or  administrator :  the  tax  so  remitted,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  deposit, 
being  retained  (for  the  prevention  of  fraud)  as  a  first  debt  chargeable  on  the 
deposit  itself,  before  oUier  debts  could  be  paid  out  of  it ;  but  not  demanded  if 
satisfactory  proof  were  given  that  aU  debts  had  been  paid  from  other  resources. 
I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  whose  experieQQ^ 
rollers  them  ade<}uate  judges  of  practical  difficulties.*'] 
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saves  part  of  the  year's  income  and  buys  stock,  then  in  addition  to 
the  three  per  cent  which  he  has  paid  on  the  principal,  and  which 
diminishes  the  interest  in  the  same  ratio,  he  pays  three  per  cent 
annually  on  the  interest  itself,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  immediate 
payment  of  a  second  three  per  cent  on  the  principal.  So  that  while 
unproductive  expenditure  pays  only  three  per  cent,  savings  pay  six 
per  cent :  or  more  correctly,  three  per  cent  on  the  whole,  and 
another  three  per  cent  on  the  remaining  ninety-seven.  The  differ- 
ence thus  created  to  the  disadvantage  of  prudence  and  economy  i& 
not  only  impolitic  but  unjust.  To  tax  the  sum  invested,  and 
afterwards  to  tax  also  the  proceeds  of  the  investment,  is  to  tax  the 
same  portion  of  the  contributor's  means  twice  over.  The  principal 
and  the  interest  cannot  both  together  form  part  of  his  resources ; 
they  are  the  same  portion  twice  counted  :  if  he  has  the  interest,  it 
is  because  he  abstains  from  using  the  principal ;  if  he  spends  the 
principal,  he  does  not  receive  the  interest.  Yet  because  he  can  do 
either  of  the  two,  he  is  taxed  as  if  he  could  do  both,  and  could  have 
the  benefit 'of  the  saving  and  that  of  the  spending,  concurrently  with 
one  another. 

1  It  lia.  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  exempting  eavinga  bom 
taxation,  that  the  law  ought  not  to  disturb,  by  artificial  interference, 
the  natural  competition  between  the  motives  for  saving  and  those 
for  spending.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  law  disturbs  this  natural 
competition  when  it  taxes  savings,  not  when  it  spares  them ;  for, 
as  tiie  savings  pay  at  any  rate  the  full  tax  as  soon  as  they  are 
invested,  their  exemption  from  payment  in  the  earlier  stage  ia 
necessary  to  prevent  them  from  paying  twice,  while  money  spent 
iQ  unproductive  consumption  pays  only  once.  It  has  been  farther 
objected,  that  since  the  rich  have  the  greatest  means  of  saving, 
any  privilege  given  to  savings  is  an  advantage  bestowed  on  the  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  I  answer,  that  it  is  bestowed  on  them 
only  in  proportion  as  they  abdicate  the  personal  use  of  their  riches; 
in  proportion  as  they  divert  their  income  from  the  supply  of  their 
own  wants  to  a  productive  investment,  through  which,  instead  of 
being  consumed  by  themselves,  it  is  distributed  in  wages  among 
the  poor.  If  this  be  favouring  Uie  rich,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
pointed  out  what  mode  of  assessing  taxation  can  deserve  the  name 
of  favouring  the  poor. 

'  No  income  tax  is  really  just  from  which  savings  are  not  exempted ; 

'  [This  paragraph  inserted  in  5th  ecL  (1862).] 

9  [Here  the  text  again  dfttea  from  the  3rd  ed,  (1859)  down  to  th«  propoHi 
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and  no  inoome  tax  ought  to  be  voted  without  that  provision,  if  the 
form  of  the  returns,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required,  could 
be  80  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  exemption  from  beiog  taken  frau- 
dulent advantage  of,  by  saving  with  one  hand  and  getting  into  debt 
with  the  other,  or  by  spending  in  the  following  year  what  had  been 
passed  tax-free  as  saving  in  the  year  preceding.    If  this  difficulty 
could  be  surmounted,  the  difficulties  and  complexities  arising  from 
the   comparative   claims  of  temporary  and  permanent  incomes 
would  disappear  ;  for,  since  temporary  incomes  have  no  just  claim 
to  lighter  taxation  than  permanent  incomes,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  possessors  are  more  called  upon  to  save,  the  exemption  of  what 
they  do  save  would  fully  satisfy  the  claim.    But  if  no  plan  can  be 
devised  for  the  exemption  of  actual  savings,  sufficiently  free  from 
liability  to  fraud,  it  is  necessary,  as  the  next  thing  in  point  of  justice, 
to  take  into  account,  in  assessing  the  tax,  what  the  different  classes 
of  contributors  ought  to  save.    And  there  would  probably  be  no 
other  mode  of  doing  this  than  the  rough  expedient  of  two  difierent 
rates  of  assessment.    There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  taking  into 
account  differences  of  duration  between  one  terminable  income  and 
another ;  and  in  the  most  frequent  c£tse,  that  of  incomes  dependent 
on  life,  differences  of  age  and  health  would  constitute  such  extreme 
diversity  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  proper  cognizance  of. 
It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  be  content  with  one  uniform  rate 
for  all  incomes  of  inheritance,  and  another  uniform  rate  for  all  those 
which  necessarily  terminate  with  the  life  of  the  individual.    In  fixing 
the  proportion  between  the  two  rates,  there  must  inevitably  be  some- 
thing arbitrary ;   perhaps  a  deduction  of  one-fourth  in  favour  of 
Ufe-incomes  would  be  as  little  objectionable  as  any  which  could  be 
made,  it  being  thusi  assumed  that  one-fourth  of  a  life-income  is,  on 
the  average  of  all  ages  and  states  of  health,  a  suitable  proportion  to 
be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for  successors  and  for  old  age.* 

of  '*  two  different  rates  of  asseBsment,"  from  which  point  the  text  beoomes 
that  of  the  original  edition  (1848).] 

*  [1862]  lb.  Hubbiurd,  the  first  person  who,  aa  a  practical  legislator,  has 
attempted  the  rectification  of  the  income  tax  on  principles  of  onimpeaohable 
justice,  and  whose  well-oonceived  plan  wants  little  of  being  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  just  assessment  as  it  is  likely  that  means  could  be  found  ot  carry- 
ing into  practical  effect,  proposes  a  reduction  not  of  a  fourth  but  of  a  third,  in 
favour  of  industrial  and  professional  incomes.  He  fixes  on  this  ratio,  on  the 
ground  that,  independently  of  all  consideration  as  to  what  the  industrial  and 
professional  classes  ought  to  save,  the  attainable  evidenoe  goes  to  prove  that  a 
third  of  their  ineomes  is  what  on  an  average  they  do  save,  over  and  above  the 
proportion  saved  by  other  classes.  *'  The  savings  *'  (Mr.  Hubbard  observes) 
**  effected  out  of  incomes  derived  from  invested  property  are  estimated  at  one- 
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Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in  business,  a  part,  as  before  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  interest  on  capital,  and  of  a  perpetual  character, 
and  the  remaining  part  as  remuneration  for  the  skill  and  labour  of 
superintendence.  The  surplus  beyond  interest  depends  on  the  life 
of  the  individual,  and  even  on  his  continuance  in  business,  and  is 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  exemption  allowed  to  terminable 
incomes.  ^  It  has  also,  I  conceive,  a  just  claim  to  a  further  amount 
of  exemption  in  consideration  of  its  precariousness.  An  income 
which  some  not  unusual  vicissitude  may  reduce  to  nothing,  or  even 
convert  into  a  loss,  is  not  the  same  thing  to  the  feelings  of  thepoeaeasor 
as  a  permanent  income  of  10002.  a  year,  even  though  on  an  average 

tenth.  The  savings  effected  out  of  induBtria]  incomes  are  estimated  at  four- 
tenths.  The  amounts  which  would  be  assessed  under  these  two  classes  being 
nearly  equal,  the  adjustment  is  simplified  by  striking  off  one-tenth  on  either 
side,  and  then  reducing  by  three-tenths,  or  one-third,  the  assessable  amount 
of  industrial  incomes."  Proposed  Report  (p.  xiv.  of  the  Report  and  Evidatec 
of  the  Committee  of  1861).  In  such  an  estimate  there  must  be  a  large  element 
of  conjecture  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  substantiated,  it  affords  a  vadid  groand 
for  the  practical  conclusion  which  Mr.  Hubbard  founds  on  it. 

[1848]  Several  writers  on  the  subject,  including  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Elemenia  of 
Political  Economy^  and  Mr.  M'CuUoch  in  his  work  on  Taxation,  have  contended 
^at  as  much  should  be  deducted  as  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  poeseaBor'i 
Ufe  for  a  sum  which  would  give  to  his  successors  for  ever  an  income  equal  to 
what  he  reserves  for  himself  ;  since  this  is  what  the  possessor  of  heritable  jro- 
perty  can  do  without  saving  at  all :  in  other  words,  that  temporary  iztoomes 
should  be  converted  into  perpetual  incomes  of  equal  present  value,  and  taxed 
as  such.  If  the  owners  of  life-incomes  actually  did  save  this  large  proportioD 
of  their  income,  or  even  a  still  larger,  I  would  gladly  grant  them  an  exemption 
from  taxation  on  the  whole  amount,  since,  if  practical  tneans  could  be  foimd 
of  doing  it,  I  would  exempt  savings  altogether.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  they 
have  a  claim  to  exemption  on  the  general  assumption  of  their  being  obliged  to 
save  this  amount.  Owners  of  life-incomes  are  not  bound  to  forego  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  for  the  sake  of  leaving  to  a  perpetual  line  of  sucoeaaoEB  an 
independent  provision  equal  to  their  own  temporary  bne ;  and  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  doing  so.  Least  of  all  is  it  to  be  required  or  expected  from  those 
whose  incomes  are  the  fruits  of  personal  exertion,  thai  they  should  leave  to 
their  posterity  for  ever,  without  any  necessity  for  exertion,  the  same  incoom 
which  they  allow  to  themselves.  All  they  are  bound]  to  do,  even  for  their 
children,  is  to  place  them  in  circumstances  in  which  th^y  will  have  favourabb 
chances  of  earning  their  own  living.  To  give,  however,' either  to  children  or  to 
others,  by  bequest,  being  a  legitimate  inchnation,  whic^  these  persons  cannot 
indulge  without  laying  by  a  part  of  their  income,  while  ^he  owners  of  heritable 
property  can ;  this  real  inequality  in  cases  where  the  incomes  themselves 
are  equal,  should  be  considered,  to  a  reasonable  degree^  in  the  adjustment  cd 
taxation,  so  as  to  require  from  both,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal  sacrifice. 

'  [The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  dates  from  the  Brd  ed.  (18i<52).  In  the 
original  it  was  said,  "  Of  the  net  profits  of  persons  in  business  one  half  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  interest  on  capital  .  .  .  anA  the  other  half  as  re- 
muneration "  &c  ;  and  the  paragraph  ended  thus :  '^  For  profits,  therefore. 
an  intermediate  rate  might  be  adopted,  one  half  of  fthe  net  income  betan 

taxed  on  the  higher  scale  and  the  other  half  on  the  lower.''] 

» 

I 
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of  yean  it  may  yield  lOOOI.  a  year.  If  life-incomes  were  a 
three-fourths  of  their  amount,  the  profite  of  bosineeB,  after  dednctiiig 
interest  on  capital,  should  not  only  be  assessed  at  three-fourths, 
but  should  pay,  on  that  aasessment,  a  lower  rate.  Or  perhaps  the 
Glaima  of  justice  in  this  respect  might  be  snSicieDtly  met  by  allowing 
the  deduction  of  a  fourth  on  the  entire  income,  interest  included. 
These  aie  the  chief  cases,  of  ordinary  occurrence,  in  which  any 
difficulty  arises  in  iiit«rpretiDg  the  maxim  of  equality  of  taxation. 
The  proper  sense  to  be  put  upon  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
Bxample,  is,  that  people  should  be  taxed,  not  in  proportion  to  what 
they  have,  but  to  what  they  can  afford  to  spend.  It  is  no  objection 
to  this  principle  that  we  cannot  apply  it  consistently  to  all  cases. 
A  peiBon  with  a  life-income  and  precarious  health,  or  who  has  many 
persons  depending  on  his  exertions,  must,  if  he  wishes  to  provide 
for  them  after  his  death,  be  mote  rigidly  economical  than  one  who 
tias  a  life-income  of  equal  amount,  with  a  strong  constitution,  and 
Eew  clums  upon  him  ;  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  taxation  cannot 
accommodate  iteelf  to  these  distinctions,  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no 
use  in  attending  to  any  distinctions,  where  the  absolute  amount  of 
jicome  is  the  same.  Bat  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect  justice  isno 
reason  against  doing  as  much  as  we  can.  Though  it  may  be  a  hard- 
ship to  an  annuitant  whose  hfe  is  only  worth  five  years'  \  urchase,  to 
be  allowed  no  greater  abatement  than  is  granted  to  one  whose  Ufe 
LB  worth  twenty,  it  is  better  for  him  even  so,  than  if  neither  of  them 
were  allowed  ai 

S  5.    Befon  of  EquaUty  of  Taxation,  I  must 

remark  that  th<  h  exceptions  may  be  made  to  it, 

'■onsistentiy  wi  which  is  the  groundwork  of  the 

rule.     Suppose  id  of  income  which  constantly    t^ 

tends  to  increat  on  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 

owners  :  those  a  class  in  the  community,  whom 

tLe  natural  go  [resaively  enriches,  consistently 

with  complete  c  own  part.     In  such  a  case  it 

■  [Between   tl  a  ohapter   Mid   the   pcceont  editioa 

( 1909),  imporUnt  de  in  the  Income  Tut  :— 

(1)  The  ext«Di  satements  baa  made  the  tax  in  effect 

progros  ». 

(2)  It  bu  beei  loct  life  insDnuuM  premiiuiu  aotnally 

(3)  Adiatinoti 
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would  be  no  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  private  property  a 
gronnded,  if  the  state  should  appropriate  th"  ■■"■■•^r'"'  "*  leEP?***.  or 
part  of  it,  as  it  ariBea.  This  would  not  ptoperiy  be  taking  anything 
from  anybody ;  it  would  merely  be  applying  an  acces^on  of  wealth, 
created  by  circumstances,  to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowini; 
it  to  become  an  unearned  appendage  to  the  riches  of  a  particular  class. 

Now  this  is  actually  the  case  with  rent.  The  ordinary  progress 
of  a  society  which  increases  in  wealth  is  at  aU  times  tending  b) 
augment  the  incomes  of  landlords ;  to  give  them  both  a  greater 
amount  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  in- 
dependently of  ai^f  taouhlfiiJE^outlay  incurred  by  themselves.  They 
grow  richer,  aBitWMejiuthfiii_al£ep,  without  worldng,  riskiiig,  or 
economizing.  \Vhatclaim  have  they,  on  the  general  principle  o£ 
social  justice,  to  this  accession  of  riches  ?  In  what  would  they 
have  been  wronged  if  society  had,  from  the  beginning,  reserved 
the  right  of  taxing  the  spontaneous  increase  of  rent,  to  the  highest 
amount  required  by  financial  exigendes  ?  I  admit  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  come  upon  each  individual  estate,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
increase  which  might  be  found  to  have  taken  place  in  ite  rental ; 
because  there  would  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  in  individoal 
coses  between  an  increase  owing  solely  to  the  general  circumatances 
of  society,  and  one  which  was  the  effect  of  skill  and  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  proprietor.  The  only  admissible  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  by  a  general  measure.  The  first  step  should  be  a 
valuation  of  all  the  land  in  tt  ue  of  oU 

land  should  be  exempt  from  rv&I  had 

elapsed,  during  which  societj  ion  and 

capital,  a  rough  estimate  mighi  increase 

which  had  accrued  to  rent  sin  Of  this 

the  average  price  of  produce  v  lihat  hod 

risen,  it  would  be  certain  that  already 

shown)  even  in  a  greater  ratio  this  and 

other  data,  an  approximate  t  w  much 

value  had  been  added  to  the  la  causes : 

and  in  laying  on  a  general  land  Iculsdon 

should  be  eoosiderably  withii  d,  there 

would  be  an  assurance  of  not  t  le  which 

might  be  the  result  of  capitel  ]  by  the 

proprietor. 

But  though  there  could  be  i  >f  taxing 

the  increase  of  rent,  if  society  Ight,  has 
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not  society  waived  that  right  by  not  exercising  it  ?  In  England, 
for  example,  have  not  all  who  bought  land  for  the  last  century  or 
more,  given  value  not  only  for  the  existing  income,  but  for  the 
prospects  of  increase,  under  an  implied  assurance  of  being  only 
taxed  in  the  same  proportion  with  other  incomes  ?  This  objection,  in 
so  far  as  valid,  has  a  different  degree  of  validity  in  different  countries ; 
depending  on  the  degree  of  desuetude  into  which  society  has  allowed 
a  right  to  fall,  which,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  it  once  fully  possessed. 
In  most  countries  of  Europe,  the  right  to  take  by  taxation,  as  exigency 
might  require,  an  indefinite  portion  of  the  rent  of  land,  has  never 
been  allowed  to  slumber.  In  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  thd 
land-tax  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  revenues,  and  has 
always  been  confessedly  liable  to  be  raised  or  lowered  without 
reference  to  other  taxes.  In  these  countries  no.  one  can  pretend  to 
have  become  the  owner  of  land  on  the  faith  of  never  being  called 
upon  to  pay  an  increased  land-tax.  In  England  the  land-tax  has 
not  varied  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  last  act  of 
the  legislatiire  in  relation  to  its  amount,  was  to  diminish  it ;  and 
though  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  rental  of  the  country  has  been 
immense  not  only  from  agriculture,  but  from  the  growth  of  towns 
and  the  increase  of  buildings,  the  ascendency  of  landholders  in  the 
legislature  has  prevented  any  tax  from  being  imposed,  as  it  so  justiy 
might,  upon  the  very  large  portion  of  this  increase  which  was  un- 
earned, and,  as  it  were,  accidental  For  the  expectations  thus 
raised,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  amply  sufficient  allowance  is  made, 
if  the  whole  increase  of  income  which  has  accrued  during  this  long 
period  from  a  mere  natural  law,  without  exertion  or  sacrifice,  is 
held  sacred  from  any  peculiar  taxation.  From  the  present  date,  or 
any  subsequent  time  at  which  the  legislature  may  think  fit  to  assert 
the  principle,  I  see  no  objection  to  declaring  that  the  future  incre^ 
mento^j[fiDt  should  be  hable  to  special  taxation ;  in  doing  which 
all  injustice  to  the  landlords  would  be  obviated  if  the  present 
market-price  of  their  land  were  secured  to  them  ;  since  that  includes 
the  present  value  of  all  future  expectations.  With  reference  to  such 
a  tax,  perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  either  a  rise  of  rents  or  a  rise 
of  the  price  of  com,  would  be  a  general  rise  in  the  price -of  land.  It 
would  be  easy  to  keep  the  tax  within  the  amount  which  would  reduce 
the  market  value  of  land  below  the  original  valuation  :  and  up  to 
that  point,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  tax  might  be,  no  injustice 
would  be  done  to  the  proprietors.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  FFr    The  Tatpatum  of  Lqnd,] 
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§  6.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legitimacy  of  makiiig 
the  State  a  sharer  in  all  future  increase  of  rent  from  natural  cauaeS) 
the  existing  land-tax  (which  in  this  country  unfortunately  is  very 
small)  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax,  but  as  a  rent-charge  in 
favour  of  the  public ;  a  portion  of  the  rent,  reserved  from  the  be- 
ginning by  the  State,  which  has  never  belonged  to  or  formed  part 
of  the  income  of  the  landlords,  and  should  not  therefore  be  counted 
to  them  as  part  of  their  taxation,  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  their 
fair  share  of  every  other  tax.  As  well  might  the  tithe  be  regarded 
as  a  tax  on  the  landlords :  as  well,  in  Bengal,  where  the  State, 
though  entitled  to  the  whole  rent  of  the  land,  gave  away  one-tenth 
of  it  to  individuals,  retaining  the  other  nine-tenths,  might  those 
nine-tenths  be  considered  as  an  unequal  and  unjust  tax  on  the 
grantees  of  the  tenth.  That  a  person  owns  part  of  the  rent,  does 
not  make  the  rest  of  it  his  just  right,  injuriously  withheld  from 
him.  The  landlords  originally  held  their  estates  subject  to  feudal 
burthens,  for  which  the  present  land-tax  is  an  exceedingly  small 
equivalent,  and  for  their  relief  from  which  they  should  have  been 
required  to  pay  a  much  higher  price.  AJl  who  have  bought  land 
since  the  tax  existed  have  bought  it  subject  to  the  tax.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  pretence  for  looking  upon  it  as  a  payment  exacted 
from  the  existing  race  of  landlords. 

These  observations  are  applicable  to  a  land-tax,  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  peculiar  tax,  and  not  when  it  is  merely  a  mode  of  levying 
from  the  landlords  the  equivalent  of  what  is  taken  from  other 
classes.  In  France,  for  example,  there  are  [1848]  peculiar  taxes  on 
other  kinds  of  property  and  income  (the  mobilier  and  the  paienie) ; 
and  supposing  the  land-tax  to  be  not  more  than  equivalent  to  these, 
there  would  be  no  ground  for  contending  that  the  state  had  reserved 
to  itself  a  rent-charge  on  the  land.  But  wherever  and  in  so  far  as 
income  derived  from  land  is  prescriptively  subject  to  a  deduction 
for  public  purposes  beyond  the  rate  of  taxation  levied  on  other 
incomes,  the  surplus  is  not  properly  taxation,  but  a  share  of  the 
property  in  the  soil  reserved  by  the  state.  In  this  country  there 
are  no  peculiar  taxes  on  other  classes,  corresponding  to,  or  intended 
to  countervail,  the  land-tax.  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,  is  not 
taxation,  but  a  rent-charge,  and  is  as  if  the  state  had  retained,  not  a 
portion  of  the  rent,  but  a  portion  of  the  land.  It  is  no  more  a  burthen 
on  the  landlord,  than  the  share  of  one  joint  tenant  is  a  borUien  on 
the  other.  The  landlords  are  entitled  to  no  compensation,  for  it. 
nor  have  they  any  claim  to  its  being  allowed  for,  as  part  of  their 
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taxes.    Its  coutiouance  on  the  euBtdng  footing  is  no  infringement 
of  the  principle  of  Equal  Taxation.* 

We  shall  hereafter  consider,  in  treating  of  Indirect  Taxation, 
how  far,  and  with  what  modifications,  the  rule  of  equality  is  applic- 
able to  that  department. 

g  7.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  rules,  another  general  rule  of 
taxation  is  sometimes  laid  down,  namely,  that  it  should  fall  on 
income,  and  no.t  on  capital.  That  taxation  should  not  encroach 
upon  the  amount  of  the  national  capital,  is  indeed  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  but  this  encroachment,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  so  much 
a  consequence  of  any  particular  mode  of  taxation,  as  of  its  excessive 
amount.  Over-taxation,  earned  to  a  sufficient  ezt«nt,  is  quite 
capable  of  ruining  the  most  induatrious  community,  especially 
when  it  is  in  any  degree  arbitrary,  so  that  the  payer  is  never  certain 
how  much  or  how  little  he  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  ;  or  when  it  is 
so  laid  on  as  to  render  industry  and  economy  a  bad  calculation. 
But  if  these  errors  be  avoided,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  be  not 
greater  than  it  is  at  present  even  in  the  most  heavily  taxed  country 
of  Europe,  there  is  no  danger  lest  it  should  deprive  the  country  of  a 
portion  of  its  capital. 

To  provide  that  taxation  shall  fall  entirely  on  income,  and  not 
at  all  on  capital,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  system  of  fiscal  arrange- 
ments. There  is  no  tax  which  is  not  partly  paid  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  saved ;  no  tax,  the  amount  of  which,  if  remitted, 
would  be  wholly  employed  in  increased  expenditure,  and  no  part 
whatever  laid  by  as  an  additional  capital.  All  taxes,  therefore,  are 
in  some  sense  partly  paid  out  of  capital ;  and  in  a  poor  country  it 
is  impossible  to  impose  any  tax  which  will  not  impede  the  increase 
of  the  national  wealth.  But  in  a  country  where  capital  abounds, 
and  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is  strong,  this  eSect  of  taxation  is 
scarcely  felt.  Capital  having  reached  the  stage  in  which,  were  it 
not  for  a  perpetual  succession  of  improvements  in  production,  any 
further  increase  would  soon  be  stopped— and  haviikg  so  strong  a 
tendency  even  to  outrun  those  improvements,  that  profits  are  only 
kept  above  the  minimum  by  emigration  of  capital,  or  by  a  periodical 

*  [1649]  The  same  renurki  obvioiuly  applj  to  thou  local  tarn,  of  the 
pecatiar  pressure  of  which  on  landed  property  bo  much  baa  been  uid  by  the 
remnant  of  the  ProtectionuU,  Ah  much  of  ibeae  barthena  a«  u  of  old  atanding, 
ouftht  to  be  ref^rded  m  ft  presoHptire  dednction  or  rceervation,  for  publio 
parpoM*,  of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  And  any  recent  additions  have  either  been 
ineiured  for  the  benefit  of  the  ownen  of  landed  property,  or  oocasioned  by  their 
faolt :  in  neitber  ease  giving  them  any  jiut  ^roand  of  oomplaint. 
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sweep  called  a  commercial  crisis ;  to  take  from  capital  by  taxation 
what  emigration  would  remove,  or  a  commercial  crisis  destroy,  is 
only  to  do  what  either  of  those  causes  would  have  done,  namely,  to 
make  a  clear  space  for  further  saving. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  attach  any  importance,  in  a  wealthy  country, 
to  the  objection  made  against  taxes  on  legacies  and  inheritances, 
that  they  are  taxes  on  capital.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  are  so. 
As  Ricardo  observes,  if  1002.  are  taken  from  any  one  in  a  tax  on 
houses  or  on  wine,  he  will  probably  save  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  by  living 
in  a  cheaper  house,  consuming  less  wine,  or  retrenching  from  some 
other  of  his  expenses ;  but  if  the  same  sum  be  taken  from  him 
because  he  has  received  a  legacy  of  lOOOt.,  he  considers  the  legacy  as 
only  9002.,  and  feels  no  more  inducement  than  at  any  other  time 
(probably  feels  rather  less  inducement)  to  economize  in  his  expendi- 
ture. The  tax,  therefore,  is  wholly  paid  out  of  capital :  and  there 
are  countries  in  which  this  would  be  a  serious  objection.  But  in 
the  first  place,  the  argument  cannot  apply  to  any  country  which 
has  a  national  debt,  and  devotes  any  portion  of  revenue  to  paying 
it  ofi ;  since  the  produce  of  the  tax,  thus  applied,  still  remains 
capital,  and  is  merely  transferred  from  the  tax-payer  to  the  fund- 
holder.  But  the  objection  is  never  applicable  in  a  country  which 
increases  rapidly  in  wealth.  The  amount  which  would  be  derived, 
even  from  a  very  high  legacy  duty,  in  each  year,  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  annual  increase  of  capital  in  such  a  coimtry  ;  and  its 
abstraction  would  but  make  room  for  saving  to  an  equivalent  amount : 
while  the  effect  of  not  taking  it,  is  to  prevent  that  amount  of  saving, 
or  cause  the  savings,  when  made,  to  be  sent  abroad  for  investment 
A  country  which,  like  England,  accumulates  capital  not  only  for 
itself,  but  for  half  the  world,  may  be  said  to  defray  the  whole  of  its 
public  expenses  from  its  overflowings ;  and  its  wealth  is  probably 
at  this  moment  as  great  as  if  it  had  no  ta.xes  at  all*  What  its  taxes 
really  do  is,  to  subtract  from  its  means,  not  of  production,  but  of 
enjoyment ;  since  whatever  any  one  pays  in  taxes,  he  could,  if  it 
were  not  taken  for  that  purpose,  employ  in  indulging  his  ease,  or 
in  gratifying  some  want  or  taste  which  at  present  remains  un^ 
9atisfied» 


^* 
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OF  DIRECT  TAXES 


{  1.  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect.  A  direct  tax  is  one 
which  is  demanded  from  the  v^ry  persons  who,  it  is  intended  or 
desired,  should  pay  it.  Indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are  demanded 
from  one  person  in  the  expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  in- 
demnify himself  at  the  expense  of  another :  such  as  the  excise  or 
customs.  The  producer  or  importer  of  a  commodity  is  called  upon 
to  pay  a  tax  on  it,  not  with  the  intention  to  levy  a  peculiar  con- 
tribution upon  him,  but  to  tax  through  him  the  consumers  of  the 
commodity,  from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  he  wiU  recover  the 
amount  by  means  of  an  advance  in  price. 

Direct  taxes  are  either  on  income,  or  on  expenditure.  Most 
taxes  on  expenditure  are  indirect,  but  some  are  direct,  being  im- 
posed not  on  the  producer  or  seller  of  an  article,  but  immediately 
on  the  consumer.  A  house-tax,  for  example,  is  a  direct  tax  on 
expenditure,  if  levied,  as  it  usually  is,  on  the  occupier  of  the  house. 
If  levied  on  the  builder  or  owner,  it  would  be  an  indirect  tax.  .  A 
window-tax  is  a  direct  tax  on  expenditure  ;  so  are  the  taxes  on  horses 
and  carriages,  and  the  rest  of  what  are  called  the  assessed  taxes. 

The  sources  of  income  are  rent,  profits,  and  wages.  This  in- 
cludes every  sort  of  income,  except  gift  or  plunder.  Taxes  may  be 
laid  on  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  income,  or  an  uniform  tax  on 
all  of  them.    We  will,  consider  these  in  their  order. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  rent  falls  wholly  on  the  landlord.  There  are  no 
means  by  which  he  can  shift  the  burthen  upon  any  one  else.  It 
does  not  affect  the  value  or  price  of  agricultural  produce,  for  this  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  production  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  and  in  those  circumstances,  as  we  have  so  often 
demonstrated,  no  rent  is  paid.    A  tax  on  rent,  therefore,  has  no 
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effect,  other  than  its  obviouB  one.    It  merely  takes  so  much  from 
the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to  the  state. 

This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exactness,  only  trae  of  the  rent 
which  is  the  result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  improvements 
made  bj  tenants.    When  the  landlord  makes  improvements  which 
increase  the  productive  power  of  his  land,  he  b  remunerated  for  them 
bj  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenant ;  and  this  payment,  which  to 
the  landlord  is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  is  blended  and  con- 
founded with  rent ;  which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  the  tenant,  and  in 
respect  of  the  economical  laws  which  determine  its  amount.     A  tax 
on  rent,  if  extending  to  this  portion  of  it,  would  discourage  landlords 
from  making  improvements :   but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.     The  same  improvements 
might  be  made  with  the  tenant's  ■  capital,  or  even  with  the  land- 
lord's if  lent  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  provided  he  is  willing  to  give 
the  tenant  so  long  a  lease  as  will  enable  him  to  indemnify  himself 
before  it  expires.    But  whatever  hinders  improvements  from  being 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will  often 
prevent  them  from  being  made  at  all :  and  on  this  account  a  tax 
on  rent  would  be  inexpedient,  imless  some  means  could  be  devised  of 
excluding  from  its  operation  that  portion  of  the  nominal  rent  which 
may  be  regarded  as  landlord's  profit.    This  argument,  however, 
is  not  needed  for  the  condemnation  of  such  a  tax.     A  peculiar  tax 
on  the  income  of  any  class,  not  balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes, 
is  a  violation  of  justice,  and  amoimts  to  a  partial  confiscation.    1 
have  already  shown  grounds  for  excepting  from  this  censure  a  tax 
which,  sparing  existing  rents,  should  content  itself  with  appropriating 
a  portion  of  any  future  increase  arising  from  the  meie  action  of 
natural  causes.    But  even  this  could  not  be  justly  done,  without 
offering  as  an  alternative  the  market  price  of  the  land.     In  the  case 
of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is  not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  the  objection  grounded  on  its 
reaching  the  profit  arising  from  improvements  is  less  applicable : 
since,  profits  being  taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  which  assumes 
the  form  of  rent  is  liable  to  its  share  in  common  with  other  profits ; ' 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought,  for  reasons  formerly  stated,  to 
be  taxed  somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  so  called,  the  objection 
is  only  diminished,  not  removed. 

§  3.    A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on  rent,  must,  at  least  in  its 

'  [Remaining  words  of  the  paragraph  added  in  4th  ed.  (1857).] 
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immediate  operation,  fall  wholly  on  the  payer.  All  profits  being 
alike  affected,  no  relief  can  be  obtained  by  a  change  of  employment. 
If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the  profits  of  any  one  branch  of  productive 
employment,  the  tax  would  be  virtually  an  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  value  and  price  of  the  article  would  rise  accord- 
ii^gly  >  by  which  the  tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  consimners  of 
the  commodity,  and  would  not  affect  profits.  But  a  general  and 
equal  tax  on  all  profits  would  not  affect  general  prices,  and  would 
fall,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  on  capitalists  alone. 

There  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect,  which,  in  a  rich  and  prosper- 
OU8  country,  requires  to  be  taken  into  account.  When  the  capital 
accumulated  is  so  great  and  the  rate  of  annual  accumulation  so 
rapid,  that  the  country  is  only  kept  from  attaining  the  stationary 
state  by  the  emigration  of  capital,  or  by  continual  improvements  in 
production ;  any  circumstance  which  virtually  lowers  the  rate  of 
profit  cannot  be  without  a  decided  influence  on  these  phenomena. 
It  may  operate  in  different  ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit,  and 
the  consequent  increased  difficidty  in  making  a  fortune  or  obtaining 
a  subsistence  by  the  employment  of  capital,  may  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  inventions,  and  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  If  improvements 
in  production  are  much  accelerated,  and  if  these  improvements 
cheapen,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  things  habitually  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise  sufficiently  to  make 
up  for  all  that  is  taken  from  them  by  the  tax.  In  that  case  the 
tax  will  have  been  realized  without  loss  to  any  one,  the  produce  of 
the  country  being  increased  by  an  equal,  or  what  would  in  that  case 
be  a  far  greater,  amount.  The  tax,  however,  must  even  in  this  case 
be  considered  as  paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers  of  profits 
are  those  who  would  be  benefited  if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  profits 
would  have  a  real  tendency  to  accelerate  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, no  considerable  improvements  might  actually  result,  or 
only  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  raise  general  profits  at  all,  or  not  to 
raise  them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  diminished  them.  If  so,  the  rate 
of  profit  would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practical  minimum  to 
which  it  is  constantly  approaching :  and  this  diminished  return  to 
capital  would  either  give  a  decided  check  to  further  accumulation, 
or  would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than  before  of  the  annual  in- 
crease to  be  sent  abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  speculations.  At 
its  first  imposition  the  tax  falls  wholly  on  profits :  but  the  amount 
of  increase  of  capital,  which  the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
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allowed  to  continue,  have  tended  to  reduce  profits  to  the  same 
level ;  and  at  every  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years  there  will  be 
found  leas  difierence  between  profits  as  they  are,  and  profits  as 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been :  until  at  last  there  is  no  difference, 
and  the  tax  is  thrown  either  upon  the  labourer  or  upon  the  landlord. 
The  real  effect  of  a  tax  on  profits  is  to  make  the  country  possess,  at 
any  given  period,  a  smaller  capital  and  a  smaller  aggregate  pro- 
duction, and  to  make  the  stationary  state  be  attained  earlier,  and 
with  a  smaller  sum  of  national  wealth.  It  is  possible  that  a  tax  on 
profits  might  even  diminish  the  existing  capital  of  the  country.  If 
the  rate  of  profit  is  already  at  the  practical  minimum,  that  is,  at  the 
point  at  which  all  that  portion  of  the  annual  increment  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  profits  is  carried  ofi  either  by  exportation  or  by  specu- 
lation ;  then  if  a  tax  is  imposed  which  reduces  profits  still  lower,  the 
same  causes  which  previously  carried  oft  the  increase  would  pro- 
bably carry  ofi  a  portion  of  the  existing  capital.  A  tax  on  profits  is 
thus,  in  a  state  of  capital  and  accumulation  like  that  in  England, 
extremely  detrimental  to  the  national  wealth.  And  this  effect  is  not 
confined  to  the  case  of  a  peculiar,  and  therefore  intrinsically  unjust, 
tax  on  profits.  The  mere  fact  that  profits  have  to  bear  their  diare 
of  a  heavy  general  taxation,  tends,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  pecoliar 
tax,  to  drive  capital  abroad,  to  stimulate  imprudent  speculations 
by  diminishing  safe  gains,  to  discourage  further  accumulation,  and 
to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  the  stationary  state.  This  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of  Holland,  or  rather 
of  her  having  ceased  to  make  progress. 

Even  in  countries  which  do  not  accumulate  so  fast  as  to  be 
always  within  a  short  interval  of  the  stationary  state,  it  seema  im- 
possible that,  if  capital  is  accumulating  at  all,  its  accumulation 
should  not  be  in  some  degree  retarded  by  the  abstraction  of  a  portion 
of  its  profit ;  and  unless  the  effect  in  stimulating  improvements  be 
a  full  counter-balance,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  part  of  the  burthen 
will  be  thrown  off  the  capitalist,  upon  the  labourer  or  the  landlord. 
One  or  other  of  these  is  always  the  loser  by  a  diminished  rate  of 
accumulation.  If  population  continues  to  increase  as  before,  Uie 
labourer  suffers  :  if  not,  cultivation  is  checked  in  its  advance,  and 
the  landlords  lose  the  accession  of  rent  which  would  have  accrued 
to  them.  The  only  countries  in  which  a  tax  on  profits  seems  likely 
to  be  permanentiy  a  burthen  on  capitalists  exclusively,  are  those 
in  which  capital  is  stationary,  because  there  is  no  new  accumulation. 
In  such  countries  the  tax  nught  not  prevent  the  old  capital  from 
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being  kept  up  through  habit,  or  from  unwillingness  to  submit  to 
impoverishment,  and  so  the  capitalist  might  continue  to  bear  the 
whole  of  the  tax.  It  is  seen  from  these  considerations  that  the  efiects 
of  a  tax  on  profits  are  much  more  complex,  more  various,  and  in 
some  points  more  uncertain,  than  writers  on  the  subject  have 
commonly  supposed. 

§  4.  We  now  turn  to  Taxes  on  Wages.  The  incidence  of  these 
is  very  different,  according  as  the  wages  taxed  are  those  of  ordinary 
unskilled  labour,  or  are  the  remuneration  of  such  skilled  or  privileged 
employments,  whether  manual  or  intellectual,  as  are  taken  out  of 
the  sphere  of  competition  by  a  natural  or  conferred  monopoly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  present  low  state  of  popular 
education,  all  the  higher  grades  of  mental  or  educated  labour  are  at 
a  monopoly  price ;  exceeding  the  wages  ol  common  workmen  in 
a  degree  very  far  beyond  that  which  is  due  to  the  expense,  trouble, 
and  loss  of  time  required  in  qualifpng  for  the  employment.  Any 
tax  levied  on  these  gains,  which  still  leaves  them  above  (or  not 
below)  their  just  proportion,  falls  on  those  who  pay  it ;  they  have  no 
means  of  relieving  themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  ordinary  wages,  in  cases  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  a  new  colony,  where,  capital  increasing  as  rapidly  as 
population  can  increase,  wages  are  kept  up  by  the  increase  ol 
capital,  and  not  by  the  adherence  of  the  labourers  to  a  fixed  standard 
of  comforts.  In  such  a  case  some  deterioration  of  their  condition, 
whether  by  a  tax  or  otherwise,  might  possibly  take  place  without 
checking  the  increase  of  population.  The  tax  would  in  that  case 
fall  on  the  labourers  themselves,  and  would  reduce  them  prematurely 
to  that  lower  state  to  which,  on  the  same  supposition  with  regard 
to  their  habits,  they  would  in  any  case  have  been  reduced  ultimately, 
by  the  inevitable  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  capital, 
through  the  occupation  of  all  the  fertile  land. 

Some  will  object  that,  even  in  this  case,  a  tax  on  wages  cannot 
be  detrimental  to  the  labourers,  since  the  money  raised  by  it,  being 
expended  in  the  country,  comes  back  to  the  labourers  again  through 
the  demand  for  labour.  The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  doctrine  has 
been  so  completely  exhibited  in  the  First  Book,*  that  I  need  do  littie 
more  than  refer  to  that  exposition.  It  was  there  shown  that  funds 
expended  unproductively  have  no  tendency  to  raise  or  keep  up 
wages,  unless  when  expended  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour.    If 

*  Supra,  pp.  79-88. 
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the  government  took  a  tax  of  a  shilling  a  week  from  every  labourer, 
and  laid  it  all  out  in  hiring  labourers  for  military  service,  public 
works,  or  the  like,  it  would,  no  doubt,  indemnify  the  labourers  as  a 
class  for  all  that  the  tax  took  from  them.  That  would  really  be 
"  spending  the  money  among  the  people."  But  if  it  expended  the 
whole  in  buying  goods,  or  in  adding  to  the  salaries  of  employes  who 
bought  goods  with  it,  this  would  not  increase  the  demand  for  labour, 
or  tend  to  raise  wages.  Without,  however,  reverting  to  general 
principles,  we  may  rely  on  an  obvious  reiwAio  ad,  absurdufn.  If 
to  take  money  from  the  labourers  and  spend  it  in  commodities  is 
giving  it  back  to  the  labourers,  then,  to  take  money  from  other 
classes,  and  spend  it  in  the  same  manner,  must  be  giving  it  to  the 
labourers ;  consequently,  the  more  a  government  takes  in  taxes. 
the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  more  opulent  the 
'Condition  of  the  labourers.  A  proposition  the  absurdity  of  which  no 
one  can  fail  to  see. 

In  the  condition  of  most  communities,  wages  are  regulated  by 
the  habitua]  standard  of  Uving  to  which  the  labourers  adhere,  and 
on  less  than  which  they  will  not  multiply.  Where  there  exists 
such  a  standard,  a  tax  on  wages  will  indeed  for  a  time  be  borne  by 
the  labourers  themselves  ;  but  unless  this  temporary  depression  has 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  itself,  the  increase  of  population 
will  receive  a  check,  which  will  raise  wages,  and  restore  the  labourers 
to  their  previous  condition.  On  whom,  in  this  case,  will  the  tax  fall  ? 
According  to  Adam  Smith,  on  the  community  generally,  in  their 
character  of  consumers ;  since  the  rise  of  wages,  he  thought,  would 
raise  general  prices.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  general  prices 
depend  on  other  causes,  and  are  never  raised  by  any  circumstance 
which  affects  all  kinds  of  productive  employment  in  the  aame 
manner  and  degree.  A  rise  of  wages  occasioned  by  a  tax,  must, 
like  any  other  increase  of  the  cost  of  labour,  be  defrayed  from  profits. 
To  attempt  to  tax  day-labourers,  in  an  old  country,  is  merely  to 
impose  an  extra  tax  upon  all  employers  of  common  labour ;  unless 
the  tax  has  the  much  worse  effect  of  permanently  lowering  tiie 
standard  of  comfortable  subsistence  in  the  minds  of  the  poorest 
class. 

We  find  in  the  preceding  considerations  an  additional  argument 
for  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  direct  taxation  should  stop 
short  of  the  class  of  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  what  is  neoessarr 
for  healthful  existence.  These  very  small  incomes  are  mostly 
derived  from  manual  labour  ;  and,  as  we  now  see,  any  tax  imposed  on 
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these  either  permanently  degrades  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class, 
or  falls  on  profits  and  burthens  capitalists  with  an  indirect  tax,  in 
addition  to  their  share  of  the  direct  taxes  ;  which  is  doubly  objec- 
tionable, both  as  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  of  equality, 
and  for  the  reasons  which,  as  already  shown,  render  a  peculiar  tax 
on  profits  detrimental  to  the  public  wealth,  and  consequently  to  the 
means  which  society  possesses  of  paying  any  taxes  whatever. 

§  5.  We  now  pass,  from  taxes  on  the  separate  kinds  of  income, 
to  a  tax  attempted  to  be  assessed  fairly  upon  all  kinds ;  in  other 
words,  an  Income  Tax.  The  discussion  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  making  this  tax  consistent  with  justice,  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  last  chapter.  We  shall  suppose,  therefore,  that  these  conditions 
are  compUed  with.  They  are,  first,  that  incomes  below  a  certain 
amount  should  be  altogether  untaxed.  This  minimum  should  not 
be  higher  than  the  amount  which  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  the 
existing  population.  The  exemption  from  the  present  [1857]  income 
tax  of  all  incomes  under  100/.  a  year,  and  the  lower  percentage 
formerly  levied  on  those  between  100/.  and  150/.,  are  only  defen- 
sible on  the  ground  that  almost  all  the  indirect  taxes  press  more 
heavily  on. incomes  between  50/.  and  150/.  than  on  any  others 
whatever.^  The  second  condition  is,  that  incomes  above  the  limit 
should  be  taxed  only  in  proportion  to  the  surplus  by  which  they 
exceed  the  limit.  ^  Thirdly,  that  all  sums  saved  from  income  and 
invested,  should  be  exempt  from  the  tax :  or  if  this  be  found 
impracticable,  that  life  incomes,  and  incomes  from  business  and 
professions,  should  be  less  heavily  taxed  than  inheritable  incomes, 
in  a  degree  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  increased  need 
of  economy  arising  from  their  terminable  character:  allowance 
being  also  made,  in  the  case  of  variable  incomes,  for  their  precari- 
ouBness. 

An  income-tax,  fairly  assessed  on  these  principles,  would  be, 
in  j>oint  of  justice,  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  taxes.  The  objection 
to  it,  in  the  present  low  state  of  public  morality,^  is  the  impossibility 
of  ascertaining  the  real  incomes  of  the  contributors.    The  supposed 

1  [So  since  the  4th  ed.  (1857).  The  original  ran :  "  on  the  ground  that 
Bome  tazeB  on  neoeflsaries  are  BtUl  kept  up,  and  that  almost  all  the  existing  taxes 
on  indulgenoes  preos  more  heavily  "  fto.] 

9  [  The  third  condition  was  altered  in  its  wording  in  the  Srd  ed.  (1862),  to 
f^ive  effect  to  the  arguments  introduced  in  that  edition  in  the  preceding  chapter.] 

*  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  The  original  ran  :  **  The  ohjeotion  to  it,  which,  with 
niooh  regret  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  insuperable  "  &a] 
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hardship  of  compelling  people  to  disclose  the  amount  of  their 
incomes,  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  count  for  much.  One  of  the 
social  evils  of  this  country  is  the  practice,  amounting  to  a  custoin. 
of  maintaining,  or  attempting  to  maintain,  the  appearance  to  the 
world  of  a  larger  income  than  is  possessed  ;  and  it  would  be  far  bett^ 
for  the  interest  of  those  who  yield  to  this  weakness,  if  the  extent 
of  their  means  were  universally  and  exactly  known,  and  the  tempta- 
tion removed  to  expending  more  than  they  can  afford,  stinting  re^ 
wants  in  order  to  make  a  false  show  externally.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reason  of  the  case,  even  on  this  point,  is  not  so  exclusivelv 
on  one  side  of  the  argument  as  is  sometimes  supposed.     So  long  as 

.  the  vidgar  of  any  country  are  in  the  debased  state  of  mind  which  this 

f  national  habit  presupposes — so  long  as  their  respect  (if  such  t 

word  can  be  applied  to  it)  is  proportioned  to  what  they  suppose  to 
be  each  person's  pecuniary  means — it  may  be  doubted  whether 
anything  which  would  remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  that  point,  would 
not  considerably  increase  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  thf 
vulgar  rich,  and  their  insolence  towards  those  above  them  in  mind 

'}^k  and  character,  but  below  them  in  fortune. 

^'l  Notwithstanding,  too,  what  is  called  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 

the  tax,  no  amount  of  inquisitorial  power  which  would  be  tolerated 
by  a  people  the  most  disposed  to  submit  to  it,  could  enable  the 
revenue  officers  to  assess  the  tax  from  actual  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  contributors.  Rents,  salaries,  annuities,  and  aii 
fixed  incomes,  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  But  the  variable  gains 
of  professions,  and  still  more  the  profits  of  business,  which  the 
person  interested  cannot  always  himself  exactly  ascertain,  can  still 
less  be  estimated  with  any  approach  to  fairness  by  a  tax-collector. 

j  \\  The  main  reliance  must  be  placed,  and  always  has  been  placed,  oq 

the  returns  made  by  the  person  himself.    No  production  of  accounts 

is  of  much  avail,  except  against  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  falsehood ; 

I  and  even  against  these  the  check  is  very  imperfect,  for  if  fraud  is 

\  intended,  false  accounts  can  generally  be  framed  which  it  wiU  baffle 

y  any  means  of  inquiry  possessed  by  the  revenue  officers  to  detect : 

the  easy  resource  of  omitting  entries  on  the  credit  side  being  often 
sufficient  without  the  aid  of  fictitious  debts  or  disbursements. 
The  tax,  therefore,  on  whatever  principles  of  equality  it  may  be 
imposed,  is  in  practice  unequal  in  one  of  the  worst  ways,  falling 
heaviest  on  the  most  conscientious.  The  unscrupulous  succeed  in 
evading  a  great  proportion  of  what  they  should  pay ;  evai 
persons  of  integrity  in  their  ordinary  transactions  are  tempted  to 
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palter  with  their  consciences,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  deoidiag  in 
their  own  favour  all  points  on  which  the  smallest  doubt  or  discussion 
could  arise  :  while  the  strictly  veracious  may  be  made  to  pay  more 
than  the  state  intended,  by  the  powers  of  arbitrary  assessment 
necessarily  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners,  as  the  last  defence  against 
the  tax-payer's  power  of  concealment. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  the  faimess  which  belongs 
to  the  principle  of  an  income  tax,  cannot  ^  be  made  to  attach  to  it 
in  practice  :  and  that  this  tax,  while  apparently  the  most  just  of  all 
modes  of  raising  a  revenue,  is  in  effect  more  unjust  than  many  others 
-which  are  primd  facte  more  objectionable.  This  consideration  would 
lead  us  to  concur  in  the  opinion  which,  until  of  late,  has  usually 
prevailed — that  direct  taxes  on  income  should  be  reserved  as  an 
extraordinary  resource  for  great  national  emergencies,  in  which 
the  necessity  of  a  large  additional  revenue  overrules  aU  objections. 

The  difficulties  of  a  fair  income  tax  have  ehcited  a  proposition 
for  a  direct  tax  of  so  much  per  cent,  not  on  income,  but  on  expendi- 
ture; the  aggregate  amount  of  each  person's  expenditure  being 
ascertained,  as  the  amount  of  income  now  is,  from  statements 
furnished  by  the  contributors  themselves.  The  author  of  this 
suggestion,  Mr.  Revans,  in  a  clever  pamphlet  on  the  subject,* 
contends  that  the  returns  which  persons  would  furnish  of  their 
expenditure  would  be  more  trustworthy  than  those  which  they 
now  make  of  their  income,  inasmuch  as  expenditure  is  in  its  own 
nature  more  pubUc  than  income,  and  false  representations  of  it 
more  easily  detected.  He  cannot,  I  think,  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, how  few  of  the  items  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  most 
families  can  be  judged  of  with  any  approximation  to  correctness  from 
the  external  signs.  The  only  security  would  still  be  the  veracity 
of  individuals,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
statements  would  be  more  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of  their 
expenses  than  that  of  their  revenues ;  especially  as,  the  expenditure 
of  most  persons  being  composed  of  many  more .  items  than  their 
income,  there  would  be  more  scope  for  concealment  and  suppression 
in  the  detail  of  expenses  than  even  of  receipts. 

The  taxes  on  expenditure  at  present  in  force,  either  in  this  or  in 
other  countries,  fall  only  on  particular  kinds  of  expenditure,  and 

(  ["  Cannot "  rsplaoing  in  the  drd  ed.  (IS52)  **  can  neyer  "  of  the  originAl 

*  A  Percentage  Tax  on  Domestic  Exjieiiditure  to  euppty  He  whole  of  the 
Public  Sevenue.    By  John  RevooB.    Published  by  Hatohftrd,  in  1847. 
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differ  no  otherwise  from  taxes  on  commodities  than  in  being  paid 
directly  by  the  person  who  consumes  or  uses  the  article^  instead 
of  being  advanced  by  the  producer  or  seller,  and  reunbursed  in  the 
price.  The  taxes  on  horses  and  carriages,  on  dogs,  on  servants,  are 
all  of  this  nature.  They  evidently  fall  on  the  persons  from  Trhom 
they  are  levied — ^those  who  used  the  commodity  taxed*  A.  tax  of  a 
similar  description,  and  more  important,  is  a  house-tax ;  ^which 
must  be  considered  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

§  6.  The  rent  of  a  house  consists  of  two  parts,  the  grotind-rent, 
and  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  building-rent.  The  first  is  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  principles  of  rent.  It  is  the  remuneration 
given  for  the  use  of  the  portion  of  land  occupied  by  the  house 
and  its  appurtenances ;  and  varies  from  a  mere  equivsdent  for  the 
rent  which  the  ground  would  afford  in  agriculture  to  the  nionopolj 
rents  paid  for  advantageous  situations  in. populous  thoroughfares. 
The  rent  of  the  house  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  ground,  is  the 
equivalent  given  for  the  labour  and  capital  expended  on  the  building. 
The  fact  of  its  being  received  in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  payments 
makes  no  difference  in  the  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated.  It 
comprises  the  ordinary  profit  on  the  builder's  capital,  and  an  annuity, 
sufficient  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  after  paying  for  all  repairs 
chargeable  on  the  proprietor,  to  replace  the  original  capital  by  the 
time  the  house  is  worn  out,  or  by  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term 
of  a  building  lease. 

A  tax  of  so  much  per  cent  on  the  gross  rent  falls  on  both  those 
portions  alike.  The  more  highly  a  house  is  rented,  the  more  it  pap 
to  the  tax,  whether  the  quality  of  the  situation  or  that  of  the  house 
itself  is  the  cause.  The  incidence,  however,  of  these  two  portions  of 
the  tax  must  be  considered  separately. 

As  much  of  it  as  is  a  tax  on  building-rent,  must  ultimately  fall 
on  the  consumer,  in  other  words  the  occupier.  For  as  the  profits  of 
building  are  already  not  above  the  ordinary  rate,  they  would,  if  the 
tax  fell  on  the  owner  and  not  on  the  occupier,  become  lower  than 
the  profits  of  untaxed  emplo3rmeuts,  and  houses  would  not  be 
built.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  for  some  time  after  the  tax 
was  first  imposed,  a  great  part  of  it  would  fall,  not  on  the  renter, 
but  on  the  owner  of  the  house.  A  large  proportion  of  the  consumers 
either  could  not  afford,  or  would  not  choose,  to  pay  their  former  rent 
with  the  tax  in  addition,  but  would  content  themselves  with  a  lower 
.  cale  of  acconamodation.    Houses  therefore  would  be  for  a  time  Iq 
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excess  of  the  demand.  The  consequence  of  such  excess,  in  the  case 
of  most  other  articles,  would  be  an  almost  immediate  diminution  of 
the  supply  :  but  so  durable  a  commodity  as  houses  does  not  rapidly 
diminish  in  amount.  New  buildings  indeed,  of  the  class  for  which 
the  demand  had  decreased,  would  cease  to  be  erected,  except  for 
special  reasons ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  temporary  superfluity 
would  lower  rents,  and  the  consumers  would  obtain  perhaps  nearly 
the  same  accommodation  as  formerly  for  the  same  aggregate  pay- 
ment, rent  and  tax  together.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  existing 
houses  wore  out,  or  as  increase  of  population  demanded  a  greater 
supply,  rents  would  again  rise ;  until  it  became  profitable  to  recom- 
mence building,  which  would  not  be  until  the  tax  was  wholly 
transferred  to  the  occupier.  In  the  end,  therefore,  the  occupier 
bears  that  portion  of  a  tax  on  rent  which  i&Qs  on  the  payment 
made  for  the  house  itself,  exclusively  of  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

The  case  is  partly  different  with  the  portion  which  is  a  tax  on 
ground-rent.  As  taxes  on  rent,  properly  so  called,  fall  on  the 
landlord,  a  tax  on  ground-rent,  one  would  suppose,  must  fall  on  the 
ground  landlord,  at  least  after  the  expiration  of  the  building  lease. 
It  will  not,  however,  fall  wholly  on  the  landlord,  unless  with  the  tax 
on  ground-rent  there  is  combined  an  equivalent  tax  on  agricultural 
rent.  The  lowest  rent  of  land  let  for  building  is  very  little  above 
the  rent  which  the  same  ground  would  yield  in  agriculture  :  since  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  land,  unless  in  case  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances, is  let  or  sold  for  building  as  soon  as  it  is  decidedly  worth 
more  for  that  purpose  than  for  cultivation.  If,  therefore,  a  tax 
^vere  laid  on  ground-rents  without  being  also  laid  on  agricultural 
rents,  it  would,  unless  of  trifling  amount,  reduce  the  return  from 
the  lowest  ground-rents  below  the  ordinary  return  from  land,  and 
would  check  further  building  quite  as  efiectually  as  if  it  were  a  tax 
on  building-rents,  imtil  either  the  increased  demand  of  a  growing 
population,  or  a  diminution  of  supply  by  the  ordinary  causes  of 
destruction,  had  raised  the  rent  by  a  full  equivalent  for  the  tax. 
But  whatever  raises  the  lowest  ground-rents,  raises  all  others,  since 
each  exceeds  the  lowest  by  the  market  value  of  its  peculiar 
advantages.    ^  If,  therefore,  the  tax  on  ground-rents  were  a  fixed 

'  [The  Temainder  of  thiB  paragraph,  together  with  the  next,  appeared  first 
In  the  4th  ed.  (1867),  and  the  following  passage  of  the  original  (1848)  was 
rvmoved :  **  There  is  thus  no  differenoe  between  the  two  component  elements 
of  boose-rent,  in  respect  to  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  Both  alike  fall  nltimately 
on  the  ocoitpier :  while,  in  both  alike,  if  the  occupier  in  consequence  reduces 
\iui  demMid  by  contenting  himself  with  inferior  accommodation,  that  is,  if  he 
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sum  per  square  foot,  the  moFo  valuable  situations  pa3^ng  no  more 
than  those  least  in  request,  this  fixed  payment  would  ultimateiv 
fall  on  the  occupier.  Suppose  the  lowest  ground-rent  to  be  1(!^ 
per  acre,  and  the  highest  lOOOJ.,  a  tax  of  1{.  per  acre  on  ground- 
rents  would  ultimately  raise  the  former  to  11{.,  and  the  latter 
consequently  to  10012.,  since  the  difference  of  value  between  the  tw£ 
situations  would  be  exactly  what  it  was  before :  the  annual  pound 
therefore,  would  be  paid  by  the  occupier.  But  a  tax  on  ground- 
rent  is  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  house-tax,  which  is  not  a  fixed 
payment,  but  a  percentage  on  the  rent.  The  cheapest  site,  therefore 
being  supposed  as  before  to  pay  12.,  the  dearest  would  pay  1002.,  c: 
which  only  the  12.  could  be  thrown  upon  the  occupier,  since  ih 
rent  would  still  be  only  raised  to  10012.  Consequently,  991,  of  tk 
1002.  levied  from  the  expensive  site,  would  fall  on  the  ground-land- 
lord. A  house-tax  thus  requires  to  be  considered  in  a  double 
aspect,  as  a  tax  on  all  occupiers  of  houses,  and  a  tax  on  ground-rents. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  houses,  the  ground-rent  forma  but  i 
small  proportion  of  the  annual  payment  made  for  the  house,  ano 
nearly  all  the  tax  falls  on  the  occupier.  It  is  only  in  exoeptiona- 
cases,  like  that  of  the  favourite  situations  in  large  towns,  that  tbf 
predominant  element  in  the  rent  of  the  house  is  the  ground-rent ; 
and  among  the  very  few  kinds  of  income  which  are  fit  subjects  for 
peculiar  taxation,  these  ground-rents  hold  the  principal  place,  hem 
the  most  gigantic  example  extant  of  enormoun  accessiouB  of  richer 
acquired  rapidly,  and  in  many  cases  unexpectedly,  by  a  few  families 
from  the  mere  accident  of  their  possessing  certain  tracts  of  land 
without  their  having  themselves  aided  in  the  acquisition  by  the 
smallest  exertion,  outlay,  or  risk.  So  far  therefore  as  a  houae-t4x 
falls  on  the  ground-landlord,  it  is  liable  to  no  valid  objection. 

In  so  far  as  it  falls  on  the  occupier,  if  justly  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  house,  it  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  unobjectionafale  d 
all  taxes.  No  part  of  a  person's  expenditure  is  a  better  criterion  ci 
his  means,  or  bears,  on  the  whole,  more  nearly  the  same  pioportio:^ 
to  them.  A  house-tax  is  a  nearer  approach  to  a  fair  income  ui 
than  a  direct  assessment  on  income  can  easily  be ;  having  thf 
great  advantage,  that  it  makes  spontaneously  all  the  allowanrt^ 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  make,  and  so  impracticable  to  make  exactly 

prefers  saving  his  tax  from  house-rent  to  saving  it  from  other  parta  €4  ka^ 
expenditure,  he  indirectly  lowers  ground-rent,  or  retards  its  increaae  ;  Joet »» 
a  diminished  consumption  of  agricultural  produce,  by  making  oaltiTati-'^ 
retrograde,  would  lower  ordinary  rent."] 
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in  aaacasfling  an  income  tax  :  fox  if  what  a  person  pays  ib  house-tent 
is  a  test  of  anything,  it  is  a  test  not  of  what  he  possessed,  btit  of 
what  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  spend.  The  equality  of  this  tax 
can  only  be  seriously  questioned  on  two  groonds.  The  first  is, 
that  a  nuser  may  escape  it.  This  objection  applies  to  all  taxes  on 
expenditure  :  nothing  but  a  direct  tax  on  income  can  reach  a  miser. 
But  as  misers  do  not  now  hoard  their  treasure,  but  invest  it  in 
productive  employments,  it  not  only  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  consequently  to  the  general  means  of  paying  taxes,  but  the 
payment  claimable  from  itself  is  only  transferred  from  the  principal 
sum  to  the  income  afterwards  derived  from  it,  which  pays  taxes 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  expended.  The  second  objection  is,  that  a 
person  may  require  a  larger  and  more  expensive  house,  not  from 
having  greater  means  but  from  having  a  larger  family.  Of  this, 
however,  he  is  not  entitled  to  complain ;  since  having  a  large  family 
is  at  a  person's  own  choice :  and,  so  far  as  concerns  the  public  interest, 
is  a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than  promoted.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  taxation  of  this  country  is  raised  by  ^ 
house-tax.  The  parochial  taxation  of  the  towns  entirely,  and  of  the 
rural  districts  partially,  consists  of  an  assessment  on  house^rent. 
The  window-tax,  which  was  also  a  house-tax,  but  of  a  bad  kind, 
operating  as  a  tax  on  light,  and  a  cause  of  deformity  in  building,  was 
exchanged  in  1851  for  a  house-tax  properly  so  called,  but  on  a 
much  lower  scale  than  that  which  existed  previously  to  1834.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  the  new  tax  retains  the  imjust  principle  dn 

*  [1862J  Another  common  objection  is  that  large  and  expensive  accommO'' 
dation  is  often  required,  not  as  a  residence,  but  for  business.  But  it  is  an 
admitted  principle  that  buildings  or  portions  of  buildings  occupied  ezdusiTely 
for  bnstness,  siioh  as  dbkope,  warehowies,  or  manu&otoiies,  ottght  to  be  exempted 
from  house-tax.  The  ]|^ea  that  persons  in  business  may  be  compelled  to  live 
in  situations,  such  as  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London,  where  house-rent  is 
At  a  monopoly  rate,  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  regard :  since  no  one  does  so 
but  because  the  extra  profit,  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  the  AUuXUm,  ia 
more  than  an  equivalent  to  him  for  the  extra  cost.  But  in  any  case,  the  bulk 
of  the  tax  on  this  extra  rent  will  not  fall  on  him,  but  on  the  ground-landlord. 

[1S48]  It  has  been  also  objected  that  house-rent  in  the  rural  districts  is 
much  lower  than  in  towns,  and  lower  in  some  towns  and  in  some  rural  districts 
than  in  othens :  so  that  a  tax  proportioned  to  it  would  have  a  corresponding 
inequality  of  pressure.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  places 
where  house-rent  is  low  persons  of  the  same  amount  of  income  usually  Uve  in 
larger  and  better  houses,  and  thus  expend  in  house-rent  more  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  their  incomes  than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Or  if  not,  the 
probability  will  be,  that  many  of  them  live  in  those  places  precisely  because 
they  are  too  poor  to  live  elsewhere,  and  have  therefore  the  strongest  claim  to 
be  tAxed  lightly.  In  some  cases,  it  is  precisely  because  the  people  are  poor  that 
Louse-rent  remains  low. 
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which  the  old  house-tax  was  assessed,  and  which  contributed  quit« 
as  much  as  the  selfishness  of  the  middle  classes  to  produce  thf 
outcry  against  the  tax.  The  public  were  justly  scandalised  od 
learning  that  residences  like  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir  were  only  rated 
on  an  imaginary  rent  of  perhaps  200^.  a  year,  under  the  pretext 
that,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  keeping  them  up,  they  could 
not  be  let  for  more.  Probably,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  let  even 
for  that,  and  if  the  argument  were  a  fair  one,  they  ought  not  tv 
have  been  taxed  at  all.  But  a  house-tax  is  not  intended  as  a  tax 
on  incomes  derived  from  houses,  but  on  expenditure  incurred  for 
them.  The  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  is  what  a  hous*' 
costs  to  the  person  who  lives  in  it,  not  what  it  would  bnng  in  if  let  to 
some  one  else.  When  the  occupier  is  not  the  owner,  and  does  not 
hold  on  a  repairing  lease,  the  rent  he  pays  is  the  measure  of  what 
the  house  costs  him  :  but  when  he  is  the  owner,  some  other  measure 
must  be  sought.  A  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  house,  not 
at  what  it  would  sell  for,  but  at  what  would  be  the  cost  of  rebuilding 
it,  and  this  valuation  might  be  periodically  corrected  by  an  allowance 
for  what  it  had  lost  in  value  by  time,  or  gained  by  repairs  and 
improvements.  The  amount  of  the  amended  valuation  would  form 
a  principal  sum,  the  interest  of  which,  at  the  current  price  of  the 
public  funds,  would  form  the  annual  value  at  which  the  building 
should  be  assessed  to  the  tax. 

As  incomes  below  a  certain  amount  ought  to  be  exempt  bom 
income-tax,  so  ought  houses  below  a  certain  value  from  house-tax. 
on  the  universal  principle  of  sparing  from  all  taxation  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  healthful  existence.  In  order  that  the  occupiers  of 
lodgings,  as  well  as  of  houses,  might  benefit,  as  in  justice  they  ought. 
by  this  exemption,  it  might  be  optional  with  the  owners  to  have 
every  portion  of  a  house  which  is  occupied  by  a  separate  tenant 
valued  and  assessed  separately,  as  is  now  usually  the  case  with 
chambers^  , 


CHAPTER  IV 

OF  TAXBS  ON  COHHODITIRfl 

• 

§  1.  By  taxes  on  commodities  are  commonly  meant  those 
which  are  levied  either  on  the  producers  or  on  the  carriers  or  dealers 
who  intervene  between  them  and  the  final  purchases  for  consump- 
tion. Taxes  imposed  directly  on  the  consumers  of  particular  com- 
modities, such  as  a  house-tax,  or  the  tax  in  this  country  on  horses 
and  carriages,  might  be  called  taxes  on  commodities,  but  are  not ; 
the  phrase  being  by  custom  confined  to  indirect  taxes — those  which 
are  advanced  by  one  person,  to  be,  as  is  expected  and  intended, 
reimbursed  by  another  A  Taxes  on  conmiodities  are  either  on  pro- 
duction w^th'^  t^^  ^ftl^^^Ti  or  on  importation  into  it,  or  on  convey-^ 
finnA  Of  raIa  within  it;  and  are  classed  respectively  as  ^excise^ 
f^iqlil^TWR^  or  Jolls  and  transit  duties.  A  To  whichever  class  they 
belong,  and  at  whatever  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  community 
they  may  be  imposed,  they  are  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  the 
cost  of  production ;  using  that  term  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  transport  and  distribution,  or,  in 
conunon  phrase,  of  bringing  the  commodity  to  market. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is  increased  artificially  by  a  tax, 
the  efiect  is  the  same  as  when  it  is  increased  by  natural  causes. 
If  only  one  or  a  few  conmiodities  are  affected,  their  value  and  price 
rise,  so  as  to  compensate  the  producer  or  dealer  for  the  pecuhar 
burthen ;  but  if  there  wjere  a  tax  on  all  commodities,  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  their  value,  no  such  compensation  would  be  obtained  : 
there  would  neither  be  a  general  rise  of  values,  which  is  an  absurdity, 
nor  of  prices,  which  depend  on  causes  entirely  difEerent.  There 
would,  however,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  pointed  out,  be  a  disturbance 
of  values,  some  falling,  others  rising,  owing  to  a  circumstance,  the 
effect  of  which  on  values  and  prices  we  formerly  discussed ;  the 
different  durability  of  the  capital  employed  in  different  occupations. 
The  gross  produce  of  industry  consists  of  two  parts ;   one  portion 
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serving  to  replace  the  capital  consumed,  while  the  other  portion  is 
profit.  Now  equal  capitals  in  two  branches  of  production  must 
have  equal  expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  a  greater  portion  of  thtf 
one  than  of  the  other  is  fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is  more 
durable,  there  will  be  a  less  consumption  of  capital  in  the  year, 
and  less  will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so  that  the  profit,  if  abeolutelj 
the  same,  will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the  annual  returns. 
To  derive  from  a  capital  of  lOOOi.  a  profit  of  lOOL,  the  one  producer 
may  have  to  sell  produce  to  the  value  of  llOOZ.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  5(X){.  If  on  these  two  branches  of  industry  a  tax  be 
imposed  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem^  the  last  will  be  charged  only 
with  25{.,  the  first  with  55{. ;  leaving  to  the  one  761,  profit,  to  the 
other  only  45^.  To  equalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of  profit,  the 
one  commodity  must  rise  in  price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  botb: 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate  labour  must  rise  in  value, 
as  compared  with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by  machinery.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  anv 
further. 

§  2.  A  tax  on  any  one  commodity,  whether  laid  on  its  pro* 
duction,  its  importation,  its  carriage  from  place  to  place,  or  iU 
sale,  and  whether  the  tax  be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  given 
quantity  of  the  commodity,  or  an  ad  valorem  duty,  will,  as  » 
general  rule,  raise  the  value  and  price  of  the  commodity  by 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  tax.  There  are  few  cases  in  which 
it  does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that  amount.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  few  taxes  on  production  on  account  of  which  it 
is  not  found  or  deemed  necessary  to  impose  restrictive  regalation« 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in  order  to  check  evasions  of  the 
tax.  These  regulations  are  always  sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance, 
and  generally  of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being  peculiar  dis- 
advantages, the  producers  or  dealers  must  have  compensa^pn  in 
the  price  of  their  commodity.  These  restrictions  also  frequ^itly 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  requiring  the  priDducer 
to  carry  on  his  operations  in  the  way  most  convenient  to  the  revenue, 
though  not  the  cheapest  or  most  ef&cient  for  purposes  of  production. 
Any  regulations  whatever,  enforced  by  law,  make  it  diflicolt  for 
the  producer  to  adopt  new  and  improved  processes.  Further,  the 
necessity  of  advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers  and  dealers  to 
carry  on  their  business 'with  larger  capitals  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  on  the  whole  of  which  they  must  receive  tjie  ordinarr 
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rata  of  profit,  though  a  part  only  is  employed  in  defraying  the  real 
expenses  of  production  or  importation.  The  price  of  the  article  must 
be  such  as  to  afford  a  profit  on  more  than  its  natural  value,  instead 
of  a  profit  on  only  its  natural  value.  A  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  in  short,  is  not  employed  in  production,  but  in  advances 
to  the  state,  repaid  in  the  price  of  goods ;  and  the  consumers  must 
give  an  indemnity  to  the  sellers,  equal  to  the  profit  which  they 
could  have  made  on  the  same  capital  if  really  employed  in  pro- 
duction.* Neither  ought  it  to  bo  forgotten,  that -whatever  renders 
a  larger  capital  necessary  in  any  trade  or  business  limits  the  com- 
petition in  that  business ;  and,  by  giving  something  like  a  monopoly 
to  a  few  dealers,  may  enable  them  either  to  keep  up  the  price 
beyond  what  would  afford  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  or  to  obtain 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  with  a  less  degree  of  exertion  for  improving 
and  cheapening  their  commodity.  In  these  several  modes,  taxes 
on  commoditieB  often  cost  to  the  consumer,  through  the  increased 
price  of  the  article,  much  more  than  they  bring  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state.  There  is  still  another  consideration.  The  higher 
price  necessitated  by  the  tax,  almost  always  checks  the  demand 
for  the  commodity ;  and  since  there  are  many  improvements  in 
production  which,  to  make  them  practicable,  require  a  certain 
extent  of  demand,  such  improvements  are  obstructed,  and  many 
of  them  prevented  altogether.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
branches  of  production  in  which  fewest  improvements  are  made 
are  those  with  which  the  revenue  officer  interferes ;  and  that  nothing, 
in  general,  gives  a  greater  impulse  to  improvements  in  the  production 
of  a  conunodity,  than  taking  off  a  tax  which  narrowed  the  market 
for  it. 

§  3.  Such  are  the  effects  of  taxes  on  commodities,  considered 
generally;  but  as  there  are  some  commodities  (those  composing 
the  necessaries  of  the  labourer)  of  which  the  values  have  an  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  requisite  to  trace  the  effects  of  taxes  on  those  particular 
articles  somewhat  farther.    If  a  tax  be  laid,  say  on  corn,  and  the 

*  [1865]  It  is  true,  this  does  not  constitute,  as  at  first  sisht  it  appears  to 
do,  a  case  of  taking  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  the  state  re- 
ceives ;  flinoe,  if  the  state  needs  the  advanoe,  and  gets  it  in  this  manner,  it  can 
dispense  with  an  equivalent  amount  of  borrowing  m  stock  or  exchequer  bills. 
But  it  is  more  economical  that  the  necessities  of  the  state  should  be  supplied 
from  the  disposable  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  lending  cla^s,  than  by  an  artificial 
addition  to  the  expenses  ol  one  or  several  olanes  of  producers  or  dealers. 
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price  rises  in  proportion  to  the  tax,  the  rise  of  price  may  oper&U 
in  two  ways.  First :  it  may  lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  temporarily  indeed  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  so.  If  it 
diminishes  their  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  or  makes 
them  resort  to  a  food  which  the  soil  produces  more  abundantly,  and 
therefore  more  cheaply,  it  to  that  extent  contributes  to  throw  back 
agriculture  upon  more  fertile  lands  or  less  costly  processes,  and  to 
lower  the  value  and  price  of  corn ;  which  therefore  ultiinatelT 
settles  at  a  price,  increased  not  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax. 
but  by  only  a  part  of  its  amount.  Secondly,  however,  it  may  happen 
that  the  deamess  of  the  taxed  food  does  not  lower  the  habitual 
standard  of  the  labourer's  requirements,  but  that  wages,  on  the 
contrary,  through  an  action  on  population,  rise,  in  a  shorter  or 
longer  period,  so  as  to  compensate  the  labourers  for  their  portion  of 
the  tax ;  the  compensation  being  of  course  at  the  expense  of  profits. 
Taxes  on  necessaries  must  thus  have  one  of  two  effects.  £ither 
they  lower  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  or  they  exacr 
from  the  owners  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the  amount  due  to  the  stat^ 
on  their  own  necessaries,  the  amount  due  on  those  consumed  by  the 
labourers.  In  the  last  case,  the  tax  on  necessaries,  like  a  tax  ol 
wages,  is  equivalent  to  a  peculiar  tax  on  profits ;  which  is,  like  all 
other  partial  taxation,  unjust,  and  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the 
increase  of  the  national  wealth. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  effect  on  rent.  Assuming  (what  is 
usually  the  fact)  that  the  consumption  of  food  is  not  diminished. 
the  same  cultivation  as  before  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  conmiunity  ;  the  margin  of  cultivation,  to  use  Dr.  Chalmers' 
expression,  remains  where  it  was ;  and  the  same  land  or  capital 
which,  as  the  least  productive,  already  regulated  the  value  and 
price  of  the  whole  produce,  will  continue  to  regulate  them.  Tht^ 
effect  which  a  tax  on  agricultural  produce  will  have  on  rent,  depends 
on  its  affecting  or  not  affecting  the  difference  between  the  return  to 
this  least  productive  land  or  capital,  and  the  returns  to  other  lands 
and  capitals.  Now  this  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  tax 
is  imposed.  If  it  is  an  o^^  valorem  tax,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  such  as  tithe  for  example,  it 
evidently  lowers  corn-rents.  For  it  takes  more  com  from  the 
better  lands  than  from  the  worse ;  and  exactly  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  better ;  land  of  twice  the  productiveness  paying  twice  as 
much  to  the  'tithe.  Whatever  takes  more  from  the  greater  of  two 
quantities  than  from  the  less,  diminishes  the  difference  between 
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them.  The  imposition  of  a  tithe  on  corn  would  take  a  tithe  also 
from  corn-rent :  for  if  we  reduce  a  series  of  numbers  by  a  tenth 
each,  the  differences  between  them  are  reduced  one-tenth. 

For  example,  let  there  be  five  qualities  of  land,  whi(5h  severally 
yield,  on  the  same  extent  of  ground,  and  with  the  same  expenditure, 
100,  90,  80,  70,  and  60  bushels  of  wheat ;  the  last  of  these  being  the 
lowest  quality  which  the  demand  for  food  renders  it  necessary  to 
cultivate.    The  rent  of  these  lands  will  be  as  follows  : — 

That  producing      00  „  „  90-60,  or  30        „ 

80  „  „  80-60,  or  20 

70  „  „  70-60,  or  10 

60  ,,  ,.  no  rent. 


»f  ^'v       »»  »» 


Now  let  a  tithe  be  imposed,  which  takes  from  these  five  pieces  of 
land,  10,  9,  8,  7,  and  6  bushels  respectively,  the  fifth  quality  still 
being  the  one  which  regidates  the  price,  but  returning  to  the  farmer, 
after  payment  of  tithe,  no  more  than  54  bushels  : — 

vicing]  ^      "  "  81  "  81 -54,  or  27      „ 

80      „  „  72  „  72 -54,  or  18      „ 

70      „  „  63  „  63-64,  or  9 

and  that  producing  60  bushels,  reduced  to  54,  will  yield,  as  before, 
no  rent.  So  that  the  rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  has  lost  four 
bushels ;  of  the  second,  three  ;  of  the  third,  two  ;  and  of  the  fourth, 
one  :  that  is,  each  has  lost  exactly  one-tenth.  A  tax,  therefore,  of 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  lowers,  in  the  same  proportion, 
corn-rent. 

But  it  is  only  corn-rent  that  is  lowered,  and  not  rent  estimated  in 
money,  or  in  any  other  commodity.  For,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
corn-rent  is  reduced  in  quantity,  the  com  composing  it  is  raised  in 
value.  Under  the  tithe,  54  bushels  will  be  worth  in  the  market 
what  60  were  before ;  and  nine^tenths  will  in  all  cases  sell  for  as 
much  as  the  whole  ten-tenths  previously  sold  for.  The  landlords 
will  therefore  be  compensated  in  value  and  price  for  what  they  lose 
in  quantity ;  and  will  suffer  only  so  far  as  they  consume  their  rent 
in  kind,  or,  after  receiving  it  in  money,  expend  it  in  agricultural 
produce :  that  is,  they  only  suffer  as  consumers  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  common  with  all  the  other  consumers.    Considered 
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as  landlords,  they  have  the  same  Income  as  before ;  the  tithe,  therefore, 
falls  on  the  consnmer,  and  not  on  the  landlord. 

The  same  effect  would  be  produced  on  rent,  if  the  tax,  inBtead  of 
being  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  were  a  fixed  sum  per  quartei 
or  per  bushel.  A  tax  which  takes  a  shilling  for  every  bushel,  takes 
more  shillings  from  one  field  than  from  another,  just  in  proportion 
as  it  produces  more  bushels ;  and  operates  exactly  like  tithe,  except 
that  tithe  is  not  only  the  same  proportion  on  all  lands,  but  is  also 
the  same  proportion  at  all  times,  while  a  fixed  sum  of  money  per 
bushel  will  amount  to  a  greater  or  a  less  proportion,  according  as 
com  is  cheap  or  dear. 

There  are  other  modes  of  taxing  agriculture,  which  would  afifect 
rent  differently.  A  tax  proportioned  to  the  rent  would  fall  wholly 
on  the  rent,  and  would  not  at  all  raise  the  price  of  com,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  portion  of  the  produce  that  pays  no  rent.  A  fixed 
tax  of  so  much  per  cultivated  acre,  without  distinction  of  value, 
would  have  effects  directly  the  reverse.  Taking  no  more  from 
the  best  quahties  of  land  than  from  the  worst,  it  would  leave  the 
differences  the  same  as  before,  and  consequently  the  same  corn-rents, 
and  the  landlords  would  profit  to  the  full  extent  of  the  rise  of  price. 
To  put  the  thing  in  another  manner ;  the  price  must  rise  sufiBcientlr 
to  enable  the  worst  land  to  pay  the  tax ;  thus  enabling  all  lands 
which  produce  more  than  the  worst  to  pay  not  only  the  tax,  but 
also  an  increased  rent  to  the  landlords.  These,  however,  are  not  so 
much  taxes  on  the  produce  of  land,  as  taxes  on  the  land  its^ 
Taxes  on  the  produce,  properly  so  called,  whether  fixed  or  ad  t^alorem, 
do  not  affect  rent,  but  fall  on  the  consumer :  profits,  however, 
generally  bearing  either  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  portioD 
which  is  levied  on  the  consumption  of  the  labouring  classes. 

§  4.  The  preceding  is,  I  apprehend,  a  correct  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  taxes  on  agricultural  produce  operate  when  first 
laid  on.  When,  however,  they  are  of  old  standing,  their  effect  may 
be  different,  as  was  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Senior.  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  almost  infallible  consequence  of  any  reduction 
of  profits  to  retard  the  rate  of  accumulation.  Now  the  effect 
of  accumulation,  when  attended  by  its  usual  accompaniment,  an 
increase  of  poptdation,  is  to  increase  the  value  and  price  of  food,  to 
raise  rent  and  to  lower  profits  :  that  is,  to  do  precisely  what  is  done 
by  a  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  except  that  this  does  not  rai^e 
rent.    The  tax,  therefore,  merely  anticipates  the  rise  of  price,  and  hii 
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of  profits,  whiclx  would  have  taken  place  ultimately  through  the  mere  *! 

progress  of  accumulation ;   while  it  at  the  same  time  prevents,  or  ; 

at  least  retards,  that  progress.  If  the  rate  of  profit  was  such, 
previous  to  the  imposition  of  a  tithe,  that  the  effect  of  the  tithe 
I  educes  it  to  the  practical  minimum,  the  tithe  will  put  a  stop  to  aU 
further  accumulation,  or  cause  it  to  take  place  out  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  only  effect  which  the  tithe  will  then  have  had  on  the  consumer  ' 

is  to  make  him  pay  earlier  the  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
somewhat  later — part  of  which,  indeed,  in  the  gradual  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  he  would  have  almost  immediately  begun  to 
pay.  After  a  lapse  of  time  which  would  have  admitted  of  a  rise  of 
one-tenth  through  the  natural  progress  of  wealth,  the  consumer  will 
be  paying  no  more  than  he  would  have  paid  if  the  tithe  had  never 
existed  ;  he  will  have  ceased  to  pay  any  portion  of  it,  and  the  person 
who  will  really  pay  it  is  the  landlord,  whom  it  deprives  of  the  increase 
of  rent  which  would  by  that  time  have  accrued  to  him.  At  every 
successive  point  in  this  interval  of  time,  less  of  the  burthen  will  rest 
on  the  consumer,  and  more  of  it  on  the  landlord  :  and  in  the  ultimate 
result  the  minimum  of  profits  will  be  reached  with  a  smaller  capital 
and  population,  and  a  lower  rental,  than  if  the  course  of  thing?  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  imposition  of  the  tax.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tithe  or  other  tax  on  agricultural  produce  does  not  reduce 
profits  to  the  minimum,  but  to  something  above  the  minimum, 
accumulation  will  not  be  stopped,  but  only  slackened  :  and  if  popula- 
tion also  increases,  the  two-fold  increase  will  continue  to  produce  its 
effects — a  rise  of  the  price  of  com,  and  an  increase  of  rent.  These 
consequences,  however,  will  not  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  if  the  higher  rate  of  profit  had  continued.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
years  the  country  will  have  a  smaller  population  and  capital  than, 
but  for  the  tax,  it  would  by  that  time  have  had ;  the  landlords  will 
have  a  smaller  rent ;  and  the  price  of  com,  having  increased  less 
rapidly  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  will  not  be  so  much  as  a 
tenth  higher  than  what,  if  there  had  been  no  tax,  it  would  by  that 
time  have  become,  A  part  of  the  tax,  therefore,  will  already  have 
ceased  to  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  devolved  upon  the  landlord ; 
and  the  proportion  will  become  greater  and  greater  by  lapse  of  time. 
Mr.  Senior  illustrates  this  view  of  the  subject  by  likening  the 
effects  of  tithes,  or  other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  to  those 
of  natural  sterility  of  soil.  If  the  land  of  a  country  without  access 
to  foreign  supplies  were  suddenly  smitten  with  a  permanent  deterio- 
ration of  quality,  to  an  extent  which  would  make  a  tenth  mpro 
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labour  necessary  to  raise  the  existing  produce,  the  price  of  oom 
would  undoubtedly  rise  one-tenth.     But  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred 
that  if  the  soil  of  the  country  had  from  the  beginning  been  one-tenth 
worse  than  it  is,  com  would  at  present  have  been  one-tenth  dearer 
than  we  find  it.     It  is  far  more  probably  that  the  smaUer  return 
to  labour  and  capital,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
would  have  caused  in  each  successive  generation  a  less  rapid  increase 
than  has  taken  place  :  that  the  coimtry  would  now  have  contained 
less  capital,  and  maintained  a  smaller  population,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inferiority  of  the  soil,  the  price  of  com  would  not 
have  been  higher,  nor  profits  lower,  than  at  present;    rent  aloce 
would  certainly  have  been  lower.    We  may  suppose  two  islands. 
which,  being  alike  in  extent,  in  natural  fertility,  and  industrial 
advancement,  have  up  to  a  certain  time  been  equal  in  population 
and  capital,  and  have  had  equal  rentals,  and  the  same  price  of  corn. 
Let  us  imagine  a  tithe  imposed  in  one  of  these  islands,  but  not  in 
the  other.     There  will  be  inomediately  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
com,  and  therefore  probably  in  profits.    While  profits   are  not 
tending  downwards  in  either  coimtry,  that  is,  while  improvements 
in  the  production  of  necessaries  fully  keep  pace  with  the  increast^ 
of  population,  this  difference  of  prices  and  profits  between  th« 
islands  may  continue.    But  if,  in  the  untithed  island,  capital  in- 
creases, and  population  along  with  it,  more  than  enough  to  counter- 
balance any  improvements  which  take  place,  the  price  of  com  will 
gradually  rise,  profits  will  fall,  and  rent  will  increase ;  while  in  th« 
tithed  island  capital  and  population  will  either  not  increase  (beyond 
what  is  balanced  by  the  improvements),  or  if  they  do,  will  increase 
in  a  less  degree  ;  so  that  rent  and  the  price  of  com  will  either  not 
rise  at  all,  or  rise  more  slowly.    Rent,  therefore,  will  soon  be  higher 
in  the  untithed  than  in  the  tithed  island,  and  profits  not  so  much 
higher,  nor  com  so  much  cheaper,  as  they  were  on  the  first  impo»- 
tion  of  the  tithe.     These  effects  will  be  progressive.    At  the  em\ 
of  every  ten  years  there  will  be  a  greater  difference  between  tbr- 
rentals  and  between  thp  aggregate  wealth  and  population  of  the  tvo 
islands,  and  a  less  difference  in  profits  and  in  the  price  of  com. 

At  what  point  will  these  last  differences  entirely  cease,  and  tbt? 
temporary  effect  of  taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  in  raising  the 
price,  have"'' entirely  given  place  to  the  ultimate  effect,  that  of 
limiting  the  total  produce  of  the  country  ?  Though  the  untitbfd 
island  is  always  verging  towards  the  point  at  which  the  pcice  of 
food  would  overtake  that  in  the  tithed  island,  its  progress  towards 
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that  point  naturally  slackens  as  it  draws  nearer  to  attaining  it ; 
since — the  difference  between  the  two  islands  in  the  rapidity  of 
accumulation  depending  upon  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  profit 
— ^in  proportion  as  these  approximate,  the  movement  which  draws 
them  closer  together  abates  of  its  force.  The  one  may  not  actually 
overtake  the  other,  until  both  islands  reach  the  minimum  of  profits  : 
up  to  that  point,  the  tithed  island  may  continue  more  or  less  ahead 
of  the  untithed  island  in  the  price  of  com  :  considerably  ahead  if 
it  is  far  from  the  minimum,  and  is  therefore  accumulating  rapidly ; 
very  little  ahead  if  it  is  near  the  minimum,  and  accumulating 
slowly. 

But  whatever  is  true  of  the  tithed  and  untithed  islands  in  our 
h3rpothetical  case,  is  true  of  any  country  having  a  tithe,  compared 
with  the  same  country  if  it  had  never  had  a  tithe. 

In  England  the  great  emigration  of  capital,  and  the  almost 
periodical  occurrence  of  commercial  crises  through  the  speculations 
occasioned  by  the  habitually  low  rate  of  profit,  are  indications  that 
profit  has  attained  the  practical,  though  not  the  ultimate  minimum, 
and  that  all  the  savings  which  take  place  (beyond  what  improve- 
ments, tending  to  the  cheapening  of  necessaries,  make  room  for) 
are  either  sent  abroad  for  investment,  or  periodically  swept  away. 
There  can  therefore,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  if  England  had 
never  had  a  tithe,  or  any  tax  on  agricultural  produce,  the  price  of 
com  would  have  been  by  this  time  as  high,  and  the  rate  of  profits 
as  low,  as  at  present.  Independently  of  the  more  rapid  accumula- 
tion which  would  have  taken  place  if  profits  had  not  been  prematurely 
lowered  by  these  imposts ;  the  mere  saving  of  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  wasted  in  unsuccessful  speculations^  and  the  keeping 
at  home  a  part  of  that  which  has  been  sent  abroad,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I  think,  therefore, 
with  Mr.  Senior,  that  the  tithe,  even  before  its  commutation,  had 
ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  high  prices  or  low  profits,  and  had  become  a 
mere  deduction  from  rent ;  its  other  effects  being,  that  it  caused 
the  country  to  have  no  greater  capital,  no  larger  production,  and 
no  more  numerous  population  than  if  it  had  been  one-tenth  less 
fertile  than  it  is ;  or  let  us  rather  say  one-twentieth  (considering 
how  great  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  was  tithe-free). 

But  though  tithes  and  other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce, 
when  of  long  standing,  either  do  not  raise  the  price  of  food  and 
lower  profits  at  all,  or,  if  at  aU,  not  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  yet 
the  abrogation  of  such  taxes,  when  they  exist,  does  not  the  les^i 


dimipisli  price,  ^jid»  in  general,  raise  the  rate  of  profit.  The 
abolition  of  a  tithe  takes  one-tenth  from  the  cost  of  prodaction. 
and  coQseqventlj  from  the  price,  of  all  agricultural  produce  ;  and 
unless  it  permanjently  raises  the  labourers'  requirements,  it  lowers 
the  jC09t  of  labonr,  and  raises  profits.  Rent,  estimated  ia  money 
or  in  jcommodities,  generally  remains  as  before ;  estimated  ii 
agricultural  produce,  it  is  raised.  The  countary  adds  as  much  by 
the  r^eal  of  a  tithe  to  the  margin  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  stationary  state,  as  is  cut  off  from  that  mar^  by  a  tithe 
when  first  imposed.  Accumulation  is  greatly  accelerated  ;  and  t 
population  also  increases,  the  price  of  com  inmiediately  b^ns  tc 
recover  itself,  and  rent  to  rise ;  thus  gradually  transferring  the 
benefit  of  the  remission  from  the  consumer  to  the  landlord. 

The  effects  which  thus  result  from  abolishing  tithe,  result  equally 
from  what  has  been  done  by  the  arrangements  under  the  Ck>nunuta- 
tion  Act  for  converting  it  into  a  rentncharge.  When  the  tax,  instead 
of  being  levied  on  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil,  is  levied  only  bom 
the  portions  ^hich  pay  rent,  and  does  not  touch  any  fresh  exteosioD 
of  cultivation,  tiie  tax  no  longer  forms  any  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction  of  the  portion  of  the  produce  which  regulates  the  price  of 
all  the  rest.  The  land  or  capital  which  pays  no  rent  can  now  send 
its  produce  to  market  one-tenth  cheaper.  The  commutation  of 
tithe  ought  therefore  to  have  produced  a  considerable  fall  in  th« 
average  price  of  com.  If  it  had  not  come  so  gradually  into  operatioD. 
and  if  the  price  of  corn  h^d  not  during  the  same  period  been  under 
(he  influence  of  several  other  causes  of  change,  the  effect  wooM 
probably  have  been  markedly  conspicuous.  As  it  is,  tliere  caa 
be  no  doubt  that  this  circumstance  has  had  its  share  in  the  fall 
which  ha^  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  the  price  of 
home-grown  produce ;  though  the  effects  of  the  great  agricultural 
improvennents  which  have  been  simultaneously  advancing,  and  of 
the  free  admission  of  agricultu^roJ  produce  from  foreign  countries,^ 
have  masked  those  of  the  other  cause.  This  fall  of  price  would 
not  in  itself  have  a)iy  tendency  injurious  to  the  landlord,  aizMxt 
corn-rents  ^re  increased  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  price  of  com 
is  diminished.  But  neither  does  it  in  any  way  tend  to  increase 
his  income.  The  rent-charge,  therefore,  which  is  substituted  for 
titl^,  is  a  dead  loss  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  existing  leases :  and 
the  commutation  of  tithe  ws^  not  a  mere  alteration  in  the  mode 

1  (T^ie  fe£ereo/oe  to  "  free  lulffuasioii/'  ^o.,  inaerfaed  in  4tb  ed.  (IWK] 
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in  which  the  Ift&dlord  bote  an  eitidting  burthen^  but  the  imporition 
of  a  new  one ;  relief  being  afforded  to  the  conaumer  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord,  who,  however,  begins  immediiitely  to  receive 
progressive  indemnification  at  the  consumer's  expense,  by  the 
imptdse  given  to  accumulation  and  population. 

§  5.  We  have  hitherto  inquired  into  the  effects  of  taxes  on 
commodities,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  levied  impartially 
on  every  mode  in  which  the  commodity  can  be  produced  or  brought 
to  market.  Another  class  of  considerations  is  opened,  if  we  suppose 
that  this  impartiality  is  not  maintained,  and  that  the  tax  is 
imposed,  not  on  the  commodity,  but  on  some  particular  mode  of 
obtaining  it. 

Suppose  that  a  commodity  is  capable  of  being  made  by  two 
different  processes ;  as  a  manufactured  commodity  Inay  be  ptoduced 
either  by  hand  or  by  steam-power ;  sugar  may  be  made  either  from 
the  sugar-cane  or  from  beet-root,  cattle  fattened  either  on  hay  and 
green  crops,  or  on  oil-cake  and  the  refuse  of  breweries.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  community  that,  of  the  two  methods,  prodticers 
should  adopt  that  which  produces  the  best  article  at  the  lowest 
price.  This  being  also  the  interest  of  the  producers,  unless  pro- 
tected against  competition,  and  shielded  from  the  penalties  of 
indolence ;  the  process  most  advantageous  to  the  community  is 
that  which,  if  not  interfered  with  by  government,  they  ultiAitely 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  adopt.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  tax 
is  laid  on  one  of  the  processes,  and  no  tax  at  all,  or  one  of  smaller 
amount,  on  the  other.  If  the  taxed  ptocess  is  the  one  which  the 
producers  would  not  have  adopted,  the  measure  is  simply  nugatory. 
But  if  the  tax  faUs,  as  it  is  of  course  intended  to  do,  up6n  the  one 
which  they  would  have  adopted,  it  creates  an  artificial  motive  for 
preferring  the  untaxed  process,  though  the  inferior  of  the  two.  If, 
therefore,  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  it  causes  the  commodity  to  be 
produced  of  worse  quality,  or  at  a  greater  expense  of  labour ;  it 
causes  so  much  of  the  labour  of  the  community  to  be  wasted,  and 
the  capital  employed  in  supporting  and  remunerating  the  labour 
to  be  expended  as  uselessly  as  if  it  were  spent  in  hiring  men  to  dig 
holes  and  fill  them  up  again.  This  waste  of  labour  and  Capital 
constitutes  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Commodity, 
which  raises  its  value  and  price  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  thus 
the  owners  of  the  capital  are  indemnified.  The  loss  falls  on  the 
consumers ;   though  the  capital  of  the  country  is  also  eventually 
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diminished  by  the  diminution  of  their  means  of  saving,  and  in  some 
degree,  of  their  inducements  to  save. 

The  kind  of  tax,  therefore,  which  comes  under  the  general 
denomination  of  a  discriminating  duty,  transgresses  the  mle  that 
taxes  should  take  as  Uttle  as  possible  from  the  tax-payer  beyond 
what  they  bring  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  A  discnminating 
duty  makes  the  consumer  pay  two  distinct  taxes,  only  one  of  which 
is  paid  to  the  government,  and  that  frequently  the  less  oneroos  of 
the  two.  If  a  tax  were  laid  on  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
leaving  the  sugar  from  beet-root  untaxed,  then,  in  so  far  as  cane  sugar 
continued  to  be  used,  the  tax  on  it  would  be  paid  to  the  treasurr. 
and  might  be  as  unobjectionable  as  most  other  taxes ;  but  if  cane 
sugar,  having  previously  been  cheaper  than  beet-root  sugar,  was 
now  dearer,  and  beet-root  sugar  was  to  any  considerable  amount 
substituted  for  it,  and  fields  laid  out  and  manufactories  established 
in  consequence,  the  government  would  gain  no  revenue  from  the 
beet-root  sugar,  while  the  consumers  of  it  would  pay  a  real  tai. 
They  would  pay  for  beet-root  sugar  more  than  they  had  previousiT 
paid  for  cane  sugar,  and  the  diSerence  would  go  to  indenmifv 
producers  for  a  portion  of  the  labour  of  the  country  actually  thrown 
away,  in  producing  by  the  labour  of  (say)  three  hundred  men,  what 
could  be  obtained  by  the  other  process  with  the  labour  of  two 
hundred. 

One  of  the  commonest  cases  of  discriminating  duties,  is  that 
of  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  a  commodity  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced at  home,  unaccompanied  by  an  equivalent  tax  on  the  home 
production.  A  commodity  is  never  permanently  imported,  unless 
it  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  at  a  smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital, 
on  the  whole,  than  is  necessary  for  producing  it.  If,  therefore,  by 
a  duty  on  the  importation,  it  is  rendered  cheaper  to  produce  tk*' 
article  than  to  import  it,  an  extra  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
is  expended,  without  any  extra  result.  The  labour  is  useless,  aad 
the  capital  is  spent  in  paying  people  for  laboriously  doing  nothing- 
All  custom  duties  which  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  the  home 
production  of  the  taxed  article,  are  thus  an  eminently  wasteful  mode 
of  raising  a  revenue. 

This  character  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  custom  duties  on 
the  produce  of  land,  unless  countervailed  by  excise  duties  cm  th^ 
home  production.  Such  taxes  bring  less  into  the  public  treasoiy. 
compared  with  what  they  take  from  the  consmners,  than  any 
pther  imposts  to  which  civilized  nations  are  usually  subject.    If  tk 
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wheat  produced  in  a  country  is  twenty  millions  of  quarters,  and 
the  consumption  twenty-one  millions,  a  million  being  annually 
imported,  and  if  on  this  million  a  duty  is  laid  which  raises  the  price 
ten  shillings  per  quarter,  the  price  which  is  raised  is  not  that  of  the 
million  only,  but  of  the  whole  twenty-one  miUions.    Taking  the 
most  &ivourable,  but  extremely  improbable,  supposition,  that  the 
importation  is  not  at  all  checked,  nor  the  home  production  enlarged, 
the  state  gains  a  revenue  of  only  half  a  milhon,. while  the  consumers 
are  taxed  ten  millions  and  a  half ;  the  ten  milUons  being  a  contri- 
bution to  the  home  growers,  who  are  forced  by  competition  to 
resign  it  all  to  the  landlords.    The  consumer  thus  pays  to  the  owners 
of  land  an  additional  tax  equal  to  twenty  times  that  which  he  pays 
to  the  state.   Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  tax  really  checks  impor- 
tation.   Suppose  importation  stopped  altogether  in  ordinary  years ; 
it  being  found  that  the  million  of  quarters  can  be  obtained,  by  a 
more  daborate  cultivation,  or  by  breaking  up  inferior  land,  at  a 
less  advance  than  ten  shillings  upon  the  previous  price — say,  for 
instance,  five  shillings  a  quarter.    The  revenue  now  obtains  nothing, 
except  from  the  extraordinary  imports  which  may  happen  to  take 
place  in  a  season  of  scarcity.    But  the  consumers  pay  every  year 
a  tax  of  five  shillings  on  the  whole  twenty-one  millions  of  quarters, 
amounting  to  5^  millions  sterling.    Of  this  the  odd  250,000!.  goes 
to  compensate  the  growers  of  the  last  million  of  quarters  for  the 
labour  and  capital  wasted  under  the  compulsion  of  the  law.    The 
remaining  five  millions  go  to  enrich  the  landlords  as  before. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  what  are  technically  termed  Com  Laws, 
when  first  laid  on ;  and  such  continues  to  be  their  operation,  so 
long  as  they  have  any  effect  at  all  in  raising  the  price  of  corn.  But 
I  am  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  they  keep  up  either 
prices  or  rents  in  the  degree  which  these  considerations  might  lead 
MB  to  suppose.  What  we  have  said  respecting  the  efiect  of  tithes 
and  other  taxes  on  agricultural  produce,  applies  in  a  great  degree 
to  com  laws  :  they  anticipate  artificially  a  rise  of  price  and  of  rent, 
which  would  at  all  events  have  taken  place  through  the  increase  of 
population  and  of  production.  The  difierence  between  a  country 
without  com  laws,  and  a  country  which  has  }ong  had  com  laws,  is 
not  so  much  that  the  last  has  a  higher  price  or  a  larger  rental,  but 
that  it  has  the  same  price  and  the  same  rental  with  a  smaller  aggregate 
capital  and  a  smaller  population.  The  imposition  of  com  laws 
raises  rents,  but  retards  that  progress  of  accumulation  which  would 
m  no  long  period  have  raised  them  fully  as  much.    The  repeal  of 
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com  law0  tendd  to  lower  rents,  but  it  tmohams  a  forod  wfaieh,  in 
a  progressive  state  of  capital  and  population,  restores  and  eveo 
increases  the  former  amount.  There  is  every  teason  to  expect  that 
under  the  virtually  free^mportation  of  agricultural  produce,  at 
last  extorted  from  the  ruling  powers  of  this  country,  the  price  of 
food,  if  population  goes  on  increasing,  will  gradually  but  Bteadiiv 
rise ;  though  this  efiect  may  for  a  time  be  postponed  by  the  strong 
current  which  in  this.country  has  set  in  (and  the  impulse  is  extending 
itself  to  other  countries)  towards  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
science,  and  its  increased  application  to  practice. 

What  we  have  said  of  duties  on  importation  generally^  is  equally 
applicable  to  discriminating  duties  wluch  favour  importation  from 
one  place  or  in  one  particular  manner,  in  contradistinction  to 
others  :  such  as  the  preference  given  to  the  produce  of  a  colony,  or 
of  a  country  with  which  there  is  a  commercial  treaty  :  or  the  higher 
duties  formerly  imposed  by  our  navigation  laws  on  goods  imported 
in  other  than  British  shipping.  Whatever  else  may  be  alleged  in 
favour  of  such  distinctions,  whenever  they  are  not  nugatory,  they 
are  economically  wasteful.  They  induce  a  resort  to  a  more  costly 
mode  of  obtaining  a  commodity,  in  lieu  of  one  less  costly,  and  thus 
cause  a  portion  of  the  labour  which  the  country  employs  in  providing 
itself  with  foreign  commodities,  to  be  sacrificed  without  return. 

§  6.  There  is  one  more  point  relating  to  the  operation  of  taxes 
on  commodities  conveyed  from  one  cotmtry  to  another,  whick 
requires  notice :  the  influence  which  they  exert  on  international 
exchanges.  Every  tax  on  a  commodity  tends  to  raise  its  price,  and 
consequently  to  lessen  the  demand  for  it  in  the  market  in  which 
it  is  sold.  All  taxes  on  international  trade  tend,  therefore,  to 
produce  a  disturbance  and  a  readjustment  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  Equation  of  International  Demand.  This  consideration  leads 
to  some  rather  curious  consequences,  which  have  been  pointed  oat 
in  the  separate  essay  on  International  Commerce,  already  severs! 
times  referred  to  in  this  treatise* 

Taxes  on  foreign  trade  are  of  two  kinds — ^taxes  on  imports,  and 
on  exports.  On  the  first  aspect  of  the  matter  it  would  seem  that 
both  these  taxes  are  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  commodity; 
that  taxes  on  exports  consequently  fall  entirely  on  foreigners,  taies 
on  imports  wholly  on  the  home  consumer.  The  true  state  of  the 
casci  however,  is  much  more  complicated. 

*'  By  taidng  exports,  we  may,  in  certain  circumstances^  produce 
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a  division  of  t}2£  ^v^nta^  of  the  tra4e  more  favourable  to  ourselves^ 
lu  Bonie  cases  we  may  draw  iato  our  co£Eer8,  at  tba  expense  of 
foreigners,  not  only  the  i;diole  t&x,  but  more  than  the  tax :  in  other 
caaes,  we  shoyld  gain  exactly  the  tax ;  inj)thers,  less  than  the  ta:^, 
In  this  last  case,  a  p^rt  of  the  tax  is  borne  by  ourselves  :  possibly  the 
whole,  possibly  even,  as  we  shall  show,  moxe  than  the  whole." 

Reverting  to  the  supposititious  case  employed  in  the  ^issay,  of  a 
trade  between  Qermany  and  England  in  broadcloth  apd  Unen, 
''  suppose  that  England  taxes  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not  being 
supposed  high  enough  to  induce  Germany  to  produce  cloth  for 
herself.     The  ppce  at  which  cloth  can  be  sold  in  Germany  is 
augmented  by  the  tax.    This  will  probably  diminish  the  qyantity 
consumed.    It  may  diminish  it  so  much  that,  even  at  the  increased 
price,  there  wiU  not  be  required  so  great  a  ?ioney  value  as  before. 
Or  it  may  not  diminish  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  price,  so  great  a  money  value  will  be  purchased  than 
before.    In  this  last  case,  England  will  gain,  at  the  expense  of 
Germany,  not  only  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  but  more ;  for, 
the  money  value  of  her  exports  to  Germany  being  increased,  while 
her  imports  remain  the  same,  money  will  flow  into  England  from 
Germany.    The  price  of  cloth  will  rise  in  England,  and  consequently 
in  Germany ;  but  the  price  of  linen  will  fall  in  Germany,  and  conse- 
quently in  England.    We  shall  e;sport  less  cloth,  and  import  more 
linen,  till  the  equiUbrium  is  restored.    It  thus  appears  (what  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  remarkable)  that  by  taxing  her  exports,  England 
would,  in  some  conceivable  circumstances,  not  only  gain  from  her 
foreign  customers  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  but  would  also 
get  her  imports  cheaper.    She  would  get  them  cheaper  in  two 
ways ;  for  she  would  obtain  them  for  less  money,  and  would  have 
more  money  to  purchase  them  with.    Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sufier  doubly  :  she  would  have  to  pay  for  her  cloth  a  price 
increased  not  only  by  the  duty,  but  by  the  influx  of  money  into 
England,  while  the  same  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  less  money  to  purchase  it  with. 

"  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three  possible  cases.  If,  after  the 
imposition  of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  so  diminished  a  quantity 
of  cloth,  that  its  total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  b0fore,  the 
bahmce  of  trade  would  be  undisturbed;  England  will  gain  the 
doty,  Germany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more.  If,  again,  the 
impositian  of  the  duty  pcoasipns  such  a  falling  qfi  in  the  demand 
(hat  Germany  require^  4  1^  pecuniary  value  l^haQ  befo^e^  QUV 
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exports  will  no  longer  pay  for  our  imports ;  money  must  pass  from 
England  into  Grermany ;  and  Germany's  share  of  the  advanta^r 
of  the  trade  will  be  increased.  By  the  change  in  the  distribution 
of  money,  cloth  will  fall  in  England  ;  and  therefore  it  will,  of  course, 
fall  in  Germany.  Thus  Germany  will  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  tax. 
From  the  same  cause,  linen  will  rise  in  Germany,  and  consequentlr 
in  England.  When  this  alteration  of  prices  has  so  adjusted  the 
demand  that  the  cloth  and  the  linen  again  pay  for  one  another,  the 
result  is  that  Germany  has  paid  only  a  part  of  the  tax,  and  the 
remainder  of  what  has  been  received  into  our  treasury  has  come 
indirectly  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own  consumers  of  linen,  who  pay 
a  higher  price  for  that  imported  commodity  in  consequence  of  the 
tax  on  our  exports,  while  at  the  same  time  they,  in  consequence  of 
the  efHux  of  money  and  the  fall  of  prices,  have  smaller  monev 
incomes  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  linen  at  that  advanced  prioe^ 

'*  It  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  that  by  taxing  our  export? 
we  might  not  only  gain  nothing  from  the  foreigner,  the  tax  bein^ 
paid  out  of  our  own  pockets,  but  might  even  compel  our  own  people 
to  pay  a  second  tax  to  the  foreigner.    Suppose,  as  before,  that  the 
demand  of  Germany  for  cloth  falls  off  so  much  on  the  impositioD 
of  the  duty,  that  she  requires  a  smaller  money  value  than  before, 
but  that  the  case  is  so  different  with  linen  in  England,  that  wheu 
the  price  rises  the  demand  either  does  not  fall  off  at  all,  or  so  httle 
that  the  money  value  required  is  greater  than  before.    The  first 
effect  of  laying  on  the  duty  is,  as  before,  that  the  cloth  exported  will 
no  longer  pay  for  the  linen  imported.    Money  will  therefore  flow 
out  of  England  into  Germany.    One  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
hnen  in  Germany,  and  consequently  in  England.     But  this,  by  the 
supposition,  instead  of  stopping  the  efflux  of  money,  only  makes 
it  greater,  because  the  higher  the  price,  the  greater  the  money  value 
of  the  linen  consumed.    The  balance,  therefore,  can  only  be  restortni 
by  the  other  effect,  which  is  going  on  at  the  same  time,  namely,  tbf" 
fall  of  cloth  in  the  English  and  consequently  in  the  German  market. 
Even  when  cloth  has  fallen  so  low  that  its  price  with  the  duty  is 
only  equal  to  what  its  price  without  the  duty  was  at  first,  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  fall  will  stop  ;  for  the  same  amount 
of  exportation  as  before  will  not  now  suffice  to  pay  the  increased 
money  value  of  the  imports  ;  and  although  the  German  consumen 
have  now  not  only  cloth  at  the  old  price,  but  likewise  increased 
money  incomes,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be  inclined  to  employ 
the  increase  of  their  incomes  in  increasing  their  purchases  of  cloth. 
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The  price  of  cloth,  therefore,  must  perhaps  fall,  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty ;  (xermany 
may  be  enabled  to  import  cloth  at  a  lower  price  when  it  is  taxed, 
than  when  it  was  untaxed :  and  this  gain  she  will  acquire  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  consumers  of  linen,  who,  in  addition,  will 
be  the  real  payers  of  the  whole  of  what  is  received  at  their  own 
custom-house  under  the  name  of  duties  on  the  export  of  cloth." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  cloth  and  linen  are  here 
merely  representatives  of  exports  and  imports  in  general ;  and 
that  the  effect  which  a  tax  on  exports  might  have  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  imports,  would  affect  the  imports  £rom  all  countries,  and  not 
pecoUarly  the  articles  which  might  be  imported  from  the  particular 
country  to  which  the  taxed  exports  were  sent.  ■ 

*'  Such  are  the  extremely  various  effects  which  may  result  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  customers  from  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  our 
exports ;  and  the  determining  circumstances  are  of  a  nature  so 
imperfectly  ascertainable,  that  it  must  be  almost  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  certainty,  even  after  the  tax  has  been  imposed,  whether  we 
have  been  gainers  by  it  or  losers."  In  general,  however,  there  could 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  a  country  which  imposed  such  taxes  would  succeed 
in  making  foreign  countries  contribute  something  to  its  revenue; 
but  unless  the  taxed  article  be  one  for  which  their  demand  is  ex- 
tremely urgent,  they  will  seldom  pay  the  whole  of  the  amount  which 
the  tax  brings  in."^  *'  In  any  case,  whatever  we  gain  is  lost  by  some- 
body else,  and  there  is  the  expense  of  the  collection  besides :  if 
international  morality,  therefore,  were  rightly  understood  and  acted 
upon,  such  taxes,  as  being  contrary  to  the  universal  weal,  would 
not  exist." 

Thus  far  of  duties  on  exports.  We  now  proceed  to  the  more 
ordinary  case  of  duties  on  imports.  ^*  We  have  had  an  example  of  a 
tAx  on  exports,  that  is,  on  foreigners,  falling  in  part  on  ourselves.  We 
shaU  therefore  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  a  tax  on  imports,  that  is, 
on  ourselves,  partly  falling  upon  foreigners. 

**  Instead  of  taxing  the  cloth  which  we  export,  suppose  that 
we  tax  the  linen  which  we  import.  The  duty  which  we  are  now 
supposing  must  not  be  what  is  termed  a  protecting  duty,  that  is, 
a  duty  sufficiently  high  to  induce  us  to  produce  the  article  at  home. 

*  Prol>ably  the  stiongeBt  known  instance  of  a  large  revenue  raised  from 
foreigners  by  a  tax  on  exports,  is  the  opinm  trade  with  China.  The  high  price 
of  the  article  under  the  government  monopoly  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  high 
export  duty)  has  so  little  effect  in  discouraging  its  consumption,  that  it  is  sidd 
to  have  been  oocaaionally  sold  in  China  for  as  much  as  its  weight  xn^silver. 
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If  it  had  this  efiect,  it  would  destroy  entirely  the  trstda  both  i: 
cloth  and  in  linen,  and  both  countries  would  lose  the  whole  of  tb 
advaotage  which  they  previoiisly  gained  by  exchanging  those 
commodities  with  one  another.  We  suppose  a  duty  which  xnigl* 
diminish  the  consumption  of  the  article,  but  which  would  not  prevent 
us  ^om  continuing  to  import,  as  before,  whatever  linen  we  did 
consume, 

'^  The  equilibrium  of  trade  would  be  disturbed  if  the  impositior. 
of  the  tax  diminished,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  quantity  of  linei 
consumed.  For,  as  the  tax  is  levied  at  our  own  custom-house,  th^ 
German  exporter  only  receives  the  same  price  as  formerly,  thougL 
the  English  consumer  pays  a  higher  one.  If,  therefore,  there  be  anj 
diminution  of  the  quantity  bought,  although  a  larger  sum  of  znonej 
may  be  actually  laid  out  in  the  article,  a  smaller  one  will  be  dae  froK 
England  to  Grermany  :  this  sum  will  no  longer  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  sum  due  from  Germany  to  England  for  cloth,  the  balance 
therefore  must  be  paid  in  money.  Prices  will  fall  in  Gerniany  and 
rise  in  England  ;  linen  will  fall  in  the  German  market ;  cloth  will 
rise  in  the  English.  The  Germans  wiU  pay  a  higher  price  for  cloth, 
and  wiU  have  smaUer  money  incomes  to  buy  it  with ;  while  the 
English  will  obtain  linen  cheaper,  that  is,  its  price  will  exceed  wha; 
it  previously  was  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the  duty,  while  their 
meanb  of  purchasing  it  will  be  increased  by  the  increase  of  their 
money  incomes. 

''  If  the  imposition  of  the  tax  does  not  diminish  the  demand,  it 
will  leave  the  trade  exactly  as  it  was  before.  We  shall  import 
as  much,  and  export  as  much ;  the  whole  of  the  tax  will  be  paid  out 
of  our  own  pockets. 

"  But  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  a  commodity  almost  alwap 
diminishes  the  demand  more  or  less  ;  and  it  can  never,  or  acarceiv 
ever,  increase  the  demand.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that  a  tax  on  imported  commodities,  when  it  really  operate! 
as  a  tax,  and  not  as  a  prohibition  either  total  or  partial,  almost 
always  falls  in  part  upon  the  foreigners  who  consume  our  goods : 
and  that  this  is  a  mode  in  which  a  nation  may  appropriate  to  itseii 
at  the  expense  of  foreigners,  a  larger  share  than  would  otherwise 
belong  to  it  of  tha  increase  in  the  general  productiveness  of  the  labour 
and  capital  of  the  world,  which  results  from  the  interchange  of 
commodities  among  nations.'* 

Those  are,  therefore,  in  the  right  who  maintain  that  taxes  on 
imports  are  partly  paid  by  f  oreignerp ;  but  they  are  'mistaken  when 
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they  Bay,  that  it  is  by  the  f oteign  producer.  It  is  not  on  the  person 
from  whom  we  buy,  but  on  all  those  who  buy  from  us,  that  a  portion 
of  our  custom-duties  spontaneously  falls.  It  is  the  foreign  consumer 
of  our  exported  commodities,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
them  because  we  maintain  revenue  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

There  are  but  two  caiies  in  which  duties  on  commodities  can  in  any 

degree,  or  in  any  manner,  fall  on  die  producera    Oile  is,  when  the 

article  is  a  strict  monopoly,  and  at  a  scarcity  price*    The  price  in 

this  case  being  only  limited  by  the  desires  of  the  buyer ;  the  sum 

obtained  from  the  restricted  supply  being  the  utnfiost  which  the 

buyers  would  consent  to  give  rather  than  go  without  it;    if  the 

treasury  intercepts  a  part  of  this,  the  price  cannot  be  further  raised 

to  compensate  for  the  tax,  and  it  must  be  paid  from  the  monopoly 

profits.    A  tax  on  rare  and  high-priced  wines  will  fall  wholly  on  the 

growers,  or  rather,  on  the  owners  of  the  vineyards.    The  second 

case  in  which  the  producer  sometimes  bears  a  portion  of  the  tea,  is 

more  important :   the  case  of  duties  on  the  produce  of  land  or  of 

mines.    These  might  be  so  high  as  to  diminish  materially  the  demand 

for  the  produce,  and  compel  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  inferior 

qnaHties  of  land  or  mines.    Supposing  this  to  be  the  effect,  the 

consumers,  both  in  the  country  itself  and  in  those  which  dealt  with 

it,  would  obtain  the  produce  at  smaller  cost;    and  a  part  only, 

instead  of  the  whole,  of  the  duty  would  fall  on  the  purchaser,  who 

would  be  indemnified  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  landowners  or 

mine-owners  in  the  producing  country. 

Duties  on  importation  may,  then,  be  divided  **  into  two  classes  : 
those  which  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  some  particular  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  and  those  which  have  not.  The  former  are 
purely  mischievous,  both  to  the  country  imposing  them,  and  to 
those  with  whom  it  trades.  They  prevent  a  saving  of  labour  and 
capital,  which,  if  permitted  to  be  made,  would  be  divided  in  some 
proportion  or  other  between  the  importing  country  and  the  countries 
which  buy  what  that  country  does  or  might  export. 

"  The  other  class  of  duties  are  those  which  do  not  encourage  one 
mode  of  procuring  an  article  at  the  expense  of  another,  but  allow 
interchange  to  take  place  just  as  if  the  duty  did  not  exist,  and  to 
produce  the  saving  of  labour  which  constitutes  the  motive  to  inter- 
national, as  to  all  other  commerce.  Of  this  kind  are  duties  on  the 
importation  of  any  commodity  which  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  produced  at  home ;  and  duties  not  sufficiently  high  to  counter- 
balance the  difference  of  expense  between  the  production  of  the 
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article  at  home  and  its  importation.  Of  the  money  which  is  brought 
into  the  treasury  of  any  country  by  taxes  of  this  last  description,  a 
part  only  isjpaid  by  the  people  of  that  country ;  the  remainder  by 
the  foreign  consumers  of  their  goods. 

''Nevertheless,  this  latter  kind  of  taxes  are  in  principle  as 
ineligible  as  the  former,  though  not  precisely  on  the  same  ground. 
A  protecting  duty  can  never  be  a  cause  of  gain,  but  always  and 
necessarily  of  loss,  to  the  country  imposing  it,  just  so  far  as  it  is 
efficacious  to  its  end.  A  non-protecting  duty,  on  the  contrary, 
would  in  most  cases  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  country  imposing  it, 
in  so  far  as  throwing  part  of  the  weight  of  its  taxes  upon  other 
people  is  a  gain ;  but  it  would  be  a  means  which  it  could  seldom 
be  advisable  to  adopt,  being  so  easily  counteracted  by  a  preci<tely 
similar  proceeding  on  the  other  side. 

"  If  England,  in  the  case  already  supposed,  sought  to  obtain  for 
herself  more  than  her  natural  share  of  the  advantage  of  the  trade 
with  Germany,  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  Unen,  Germany  would 
only  have  to  impose  a  duty  upon  cloth,  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  that  article  about  as  much  as  the  demand  for  linen  had 
been  diminished  in  England  by  the  tax.  Things  would  then  be  as 
before,  and  each  coimtry  would  pay  its  own  tax.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  sum  of  the  two  duties  exceeded  the  entire  advantage  of  the 
trade ;  for  in  that  case  the  trade,  and  its  advantage,  would  cease 
entirely. 

"  There  would  be  no  advantage,  therefore,  in  imposing  duties 
of  this  kind,  with  a  view  to  gain  by  them  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  pointed  out.  But  when  any  part  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxes  on  commodities,  these  may  often  be  as  littie  objectionable 
as  the  rest.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  considerations  of  reciprocity, 
which  are  quite  unessential  when  the  matter  in  debate  is  a  protectint; 
duty,  are  of  material  importance  when  the  repeal  of  duties  of  this 
other  description  is  discussed.  A  country  cannot  be  expected  to 
renounce  the  power  of  taxing  foreigners,  unless  foreigners  wiQ  iu 
return  practise  towards  itself  the  same  forbearance.  The  only  mode 
in  which  a  country  can  save  itself  from  being  a  loser  by  the  revenue 
duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  its  commodities,  is  to  impos«! 
corresponding  revenue  duties  on  theirs.  Only  it  must  take  care  that 
those  duties  be  not  so  high  as  to  exceed  all  that  remains  of  the 
advantage  of  the  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  importation  altogether, 
causing  the  article  to  be  either  produced  at  home,  or  imported  from 
another  and  a  dearer  market.^' 


', 


CHAPTER  V 

OF    SOME    OTHER    TAXES 

§  1.  Besides  direct  taxes  on  income,  and  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, the  financial  83r8tem8  of  most  countries  comprise  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  imposts,  not  strictly  included  in  either  class.  The 
modem  European  S3r8tems  retain  many  such  taxes,  though  in  much 
less  number  and  variety  than  those  semi-barbarous  governments 
which  European  influence  has  not  yet  reached.  In  some  of  these, 
scarcely  any  incident  of  life  has  escaped  being  made  an  excuse  for 
some  flscal  exaction ;  hardly  any  act,  not  belonging  to  daily  routine, 
can  be  performed  by  any  one,  without  obtaining  leave  bom  some 
agent  of  government,  which  is  only  granted  in  consideration  of  a 
payment :  especiaUy  when  the  act  requires  the  aid  or  the  pecuUar 
guarantee  of  a  public  authority.  In  the  present  treatise  we  may 
confine  our  attention  to  such  taxes  as  lately  existed,  or  still  exist, 
in  countries  usually  classed  as  civilized. 

In  almost  aU  nations  a  considerable  revenue  is  drawn  from  taxes 
on  contracts.  These  are  imposed  in  various  forms.  One  expedient 
is  that  of  taxing  the  legal  instrument  which  serves  as  evidence  of  the 
contract,  and  which  is  conunonly  the  only  evidence  legally  admissible. 
In  England,  scarcely  any  contract  is  binding  unless  executed  on 
stamped  paper,  which  has  paid  a  tax  to  government ;  and  until  very 
lately,  when  the  contract  related  to  property  the  tax  was  proportion- 
ally much  heavier  on  the  smaller  than  on  the  larger  transactions ; 
which  is  still  true  of  some  of  those  taxes.^  There  are  also  stamp- 
duties  on  the  legal  instruments  which  are  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
contracts;  such  as  acknowledgments  of  receipt,  and  deeds  of  release. 
Taxes  on  contracts  are  not  always  levied  by  means  of  stamps.  The 
duty  on  sales  by  auction,  abrogated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  an 

'  [80  smoe  the  3id  ed.  (1852).  The  original  text  ran :  "  and  when  the 
contract  relatea  to  property  the  tax  riaeft,  though  in  an  irregular  manner, 
with  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  property.*'] 


I    . 
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instance  in  point.  The  taxes  on  transfers  of  landed  property,  u: 
France,  are  another  :  in  England  there  are  stamp-duties.  In  som^- 
countries,  contracts  of  many  kinds  are  not  valid  unless  registered, 
and  their  registration  is  made  an  occasion  for  a  tax. 

Of  taxes  on  contracts,  the  most  important  are  those  on  the 
transfer  of  property ;  chiefly  on  purchases  and  sales.  Taxes  on  the 
sale  of  consumable  commodities  are  simply  taxes  on  those  com- 
modities. If  they  affect  only  some  particular  commodities,  thev 
raise  the  prices  of  those  commodities,  and  are  paid  by  the  consumer. 
If  the  attempt  were  made  to  tax  all  purchases  and  sales,  which, 
however  absurd,  was  for  centuries  the  law  of  Spain,  the  tax,  if  it 
could  be  enforced,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  all  commodities, 
and  would  not  affect  prices  :  if  levied  from  the  sellers,  it  woald  be  & 
tax  on  profits,  if  from  the  buyers,  a  tax  on  consumption  ;  and 
neither  class  could  throw  the  burthen  upon  the  other.  If  confinetd 
to  some  one  mode  of  sale,  as  for  example  by  auction,  it  discourages 
recourse  to  that  mode,  and  if  of  any  material  amount,  prevents  it 
from  being  adopted  at  all,  unless  in  a  case  of  emergency ;  ia  which 
case  as  the  seller  is  under  a  necessity  to  sell,  but  the  buyer  under 
no  necessity  to  buy,  the  ta:^  falls  on  the  seller ;  and  this  was  the 
strongest  of  the  objections  to  the  auction  duty:  it  almost  alwaja 
fell  on  a  necessitous  person,  and  in  the  crisis  of  his  necessities. 

Taxes  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  are,  in  most  countries, 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  Landed  property  in  old  countries  is 
seldom  parted  with,  except  from  reduced  circumstances,  or  some 
urgent  need  :  the  seller,  therefore,  must  take  what  he  can  get,  while 
the  buyer,  whose  object  is  an  investment,  makes  his  calculations  on 
the  interest  which  he  can  obtain  for  his  money  in  other  ways,  and 
will  not  buy  if  he  is  charged  with  a  government  tax  on  the  trans- 
action.* It  has  indeed  been  objected,  that  this  argument  would 
not  apply  if  all  modes  of  permanent  investment,  such  as  the  purehaae 
of  government  securities,  shares  in  joint-stock  companies,  mortgages, 
and  the  like,  were  subject  to  the  same  tax.  But  even  then,  if  paid  by 
the  buyer,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  interest :  if  sufficiendj 
heavy  to  be  of  any  importance,  it  would  disturb  the  established 
relation  between  interest  and  profit ;   and  the  disturbance  would 

*  [1865]  The  statement  in  the  text  requires  modification  in  the  case  of 
countries  where  the  land  is  owned  in  small  portions.  These,  being  iwitiier  a 
badge  of  importance,  nor  in  general  an  object  of  local  attachment,  are  readi}T 
parted  wiHi  at  a  small  advance  on  their  original  cost,  with  the  intention  oi 
bujring  elsewhere ;  and  the  desire  of  acquiring  land  even  on  disadvantagaom 
terms  is  so  great  as  to  be  little  checked  by  even  a  high  rate  of  tazatioR. 
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redress  its*  If  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  kad  a  fall  of  tlie  price  of 
land  and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  seller 
is  the  person  by  whom  such  taxes,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
will  generally  be  borne. 

All  taxes  must  be  condemned  which  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  sale  of  land,  or  other  instruments  of  production.  Such  salea 
tend  naturally  to  render  the  property  more  productive.  The  seller^ 
whether  moved  by  necessity  or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
either  without  the  means,  or  without  the  capacity,  to  make  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  the  property  for  productive  purposes ;  while 
the  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy,  and  is  fre^ 
quently  both  inclined  and  able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than  to  any  other,  he  is  tikely  to 
offer  the  highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes,  therefore,  and  all  difficulties 
and  expenses,  annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  decidedly  detrimental ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence,  and  the 
original  foundation  of  all  wealth,  on  the  improvement  of  which, 
therefore,  so  much  depends.  Too  great  facilities  cannot  be  given  to 
enable  land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and  assume  the  modes  of  .aggrega- 
tion or  division,  most  conducive  to  its  productiveness.  If  landed 
properties  are  too  large,  alienation  should  be  free,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  subdivided ;  if  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be  united. 
All  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  landed  property  should  be  abolished ; 
but,  as  the  landlords  have  no  claim  to  be  relieved  from  any  reserva- 
tion which  the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  its  own  favour  from  the 
amount  of  their  rent,  an  annual  impost  equivalent  to  the  average 
produce  of  these  taxes  should  be  distributed  over  the  land  generally, 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax.^ 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  contracts  are  very  pernicious,  imposing  a 
virtual  penalty  upon  transactions  which  it  ought  to  be  the  poKcy 
of  the  legislator  to  encourage.  Of  this  sort  is  the  stamp-duty  on 
leases,  which  in  a  country  of  large  properties  are  an  essential  con- 
dition of  good  agriculture ;  and  the  taxes  on  insurances,  a  direct 
discouragement  to  prudence  and  forethought.^ 

*  [The  long  footnote  in  the  original  edition  illustrating  the  higher  rate  of 
■temp  duties  on  smaller  contracts,  disappeared  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 

'  [At  thn  point  the  following  passage  remained,  with  an  unimportint 
verbal  alteration,  through  the  first  six  editions  and  disaippeated  in  1871 :  **  In 
the  ease  of  fire  insurances,  the  tax  is  exactly  double  the  amount  of  the  premium 
of  insurance  on  common  risks  ;  so  that  the  person  insuring  is  obliged  by  the 
Kovemment  to  pay  for  the  insurance  just  three  times  the  value  of  the  riskk  If 
thui  tax  existed  in  France,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  do  in  some  of  her  pro- 
vinces,  the  plate  of  an  insurance  company  otk  almost  every  cottage  or  horel* 
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§  2.  Nearly  allied  to  the  taxes  on  contracts  are  those  on  com- 
munication. The  principal  of  these  is  the  postage  tax ;  to  which 
may  be  added  taxes  on  advertisements,  and  on  newspapers,  which 
are  taxes  on  the  communication  of  information. 

The  common  mode  of  levying  a  tax  on  the  conveyance  of  letters 
is  by  making  the  government  the  sole  authon^sed  carrier  of  them, 
and  demandiDg  a  monopoly  price.    When  this  price  is  so  moderate 
as  it  is  in  this  country  under  the  uniform  penny  postage,  scarcely 
if  at  all  exceeding  what  would  be  charged  under  the  freest  competi- 
tion by  any  private  company,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  taxa- 
tion, but  rather  as  the  profits  of  a  business ;  whatever  excess  there 
is  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  being  a  fair  result  of  the  saving 
of  expense,  caused  by  having  only  one  establishment  and  one  set 
of  arrangements  for  the  whole  country,  instead  of  many  competin;: 
ones.    The  business,  too,  being  one  which  both  can  and  ought  to 
be  conducted  on  fixed  rules,  is  one  of  the  few  businesses  which  it  Ls 
not  unsuitable  to  a  government  to  conduct.    The  post  office,  there- 
fore, is  at  present  one  of  the  best  of  the  sources  from  whicli  this 
country  derives  its  revenue.    But  a  postage  much  exceeding  what 
would  be  paid  for  the  same  service  in  a  system  of  freedom  is  not  a 
desirable  tax.    Its  chief  weight  falls  on  letters  of  business,  and 
increases   the   expense   of   mercantile   relations   between   distant 
places.    It  is  like  'an  attempt  to  raise  a  large  revenue  by  heav}' 
tolls :  it  obstructs  all  operations  by  which  goods  are  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  and  discourages  the  production  of  commodities  in 
one  place  for  consumption  in  another ;   which  is  not  only  in  itself 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  economy  of  labour,  but  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  almost  all  improvements  in  production,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  stimulants  to  industry,  and  promoters  of  civilization. 

The  tax  on  advertisements  was  not  ^  free  from  the  same  objection, 
since  in  whatever  degree  advertisements  are  useful  to  business,  br 
facilitating  the  coming  together  of  the  dealer  or  producer  and  the 
consumer,  in  that  same  degree,  if  the  tax  be  high  enough  to  be  a 
serious  discouragement  to  advertising,  it  prolongs  the  period  during 
which  goods  remain  unsold,  and  capital  locked  up  in  idleness.^ 

This,  indeed,  -must  be  asoribed  to  the  provident  and  calcnlating  habits  pcodYiced 
by  the  dissemination  of  property  through  the  labouring  class :  but  a  tax  of 
so  extravagant  an  amount  would  be  a  heavy  drag  upon  any  habits  of  pro- 
vidence."] 

»  [*'  Is  not  "  until  the  7th  ed.  (1871).] 

-  I  The  next  sentence  of  the  original  text  disappeared  from  the  3rd  ed 
(1852) :  '*  In  this  country  the  amount  of  the  duty  is  moderate,  and  the  abuat 
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A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objectionable,  not  so  much  where  it  does 
fall  as  where  it  does  not,  that  is,  where  it  prevents  newspapers  from 
being  used.  To  the  generaUty  of  those  who  buy  them,  newspapers 
are  a  luxury  which  they  can  as  well  afiord  to  pay  for  as  any  other 
indulgence,  and  which  is  as  unexceptionable  a  source  of  revenue. 
But  to  that  large  part  of  the  community  who  have  been  taught  to 
read,  but  have  received  Uttle  other  intellectual  education,  news- 
papers are  the  source  of  nearly  all  the  general  information  which 
they  possess,  and  of  nearly  all  their  acquaintance  with  the  ideas  and 
topics  current  among  mankind ;  and  an  interest  is  more  easily  excited 
in  newspapers,  than  in  books  or  other  more  recondite  sources  of 
instruction.  Newspapers  contribute  so  Uttle,  in  a  direct  way,  to 
the  origination  of  useful  ideas,  that  many  persons  imdervalue  the 
importance  of  their  office  in  disseminating  them.  They  correct 
many  prejudices  and  superstitions,  and  keep  up  a  habit  of  dis- 
cussion, and  interest  in  public  concerns,  the  absence  of  which  is  a 
great  cause  of  the  stagnation  of  mind  usually  found  in  the  lower  and 
middle,  if  not  in  all,  ranks  of  those  countries  where  newspapers  of 
an  important  or  interesting  character  do  not  exist.  There  ought 
to  be  no  taxes  (as  in  this  country  there  now  are  not)  ^  which  render 
this  great  diffuser  of  information,  of  mental  excitement,  and  mental 
exercise,  less  accessible  to  that  portion  of  the  public  which  most 
needs  to  be  carried  into  a  region  of  ideas  and  interest  beyond  its  own 
limited  horizon. 

§  3.  In  the  enumeration  of  bad  taxes,  a  conspicuous  place  must 
be  assigned  to  law  taxes ;  which  extract  a  revenue  for  the  state  from 
the  various  operations  involved  in  an  application  to  the  tribunals. 
Like  all  needless  expenses  attached  to  law  proceedings,  they  are  a 
tax  on  redress,  and  therefore  a  premium  on  injury.  Although  such 
taxes  have  been  abolished  in  this  country  as  a  general  source  of 
revenue,  they  still  exist  in  the  form  of  fees  of  court,  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  under  the  idea,  apparently,  that 
those  may  fairly  be  required  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The  fallacy  of  this  doctrine 
was  powerfully  exposed  by  Bentham.  As  he  remarked,  those  who 
are  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  law  are  those  who  benefit  least,  not 

of  advertisizkg,  which  is  quite  as  oonspicuous  as  the  use,  renders  the  abolition 
<if  thp  tax,  though  right  in  principle,  a  matter  of  lesn  urgency  than  it  might 
otherwise  be  deemed."] 

^  ITbe  parenthesis  added  in  7th  ed.  (1871).J 
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most,  by  the  law  and  its  administration.  To  them  the  protection 
which  the  law  affords  has  not  been  complete,  since  they  have  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  court  of  justice  to  ascertain  their  rights,  or 
maintain  those  rights  against  infringement :  while  the  remainder 
of  the  public  have  enjoyed  the  immunity  from  injury  conferred  by 
the  law  and  the  tribunals,  without  the  inconvenience  of  an  appea' 
to  them. 

§  4.    Besides  the  general  taxes  of  the  State,  there  are  in  all  ot 
most  countries  local  taxes,  to  defray  any  expenses  of  a  public  nature 
which  it  is  thought  best  to  place  under  the  control  or  management 
of  a  local  authority.     Some  of  these  expenses  are  incurred  for  pur- 
poses in  which  the  particular  locality  is  solely  or  chiefly  interested ; 
as  the  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  of  the  streets ;  or  the  makiDg 
and  repairing  of  roads  and  bridges,  which  may  be  important  to 
people  from  any  part  of  the  country,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they,  or 
goods  in  which  they  have  an  interest,  pass  along  the  roads  or  over 
the  bridges.    In  other  cases  again,  the  expenses  are  of  a  kind  as 
nationally  important  as  any  others,  but  are  defrayed  locally,  becau^ 
supposed  more  likely  to  be  well  administered  by  local  bodies  ;   a^, 
in  England,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  gaols,  and  in 
some  other  countries,  of  schbols.     To  decide  for  what  public  objects 
local  superintendence  is  best  suited,  and  what  are  ihose  which  should 
be  kept  immediately  under  the  central  government,  or  under  a 
mixed  system  of  local  management  and  central  superintendence,  k 
a  question  not  of  political  economy,  but  of  administration.    It  is 
«tn  important  principle,  however,  that  taxes  imposed  by  a  local 
authority,  being  less  amenable  to  publicity  and  discussion  than  the 
fitcts  of  the  government,  should  always  be  special — laid  on  for  some 
definite  service,  and  not  exceeding  the  expense  actually  incurred  in 
rendering  the  service.     Thus  Hmited,   it  is  desirable,    whenever 
practicable,  that  the  burthen  should  fall  on  those  to  whom  the 
service  is  rendered ;   that  the  expense,  for  instance,  of  roads  and 
bridges,  should  be  defrayed  by  a  toll  on  passengers  and  goods  con- 
veyed by  them,  thus  dividing  the  cost  between  those  who  use  them 
for  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  the  consumers  of  the  goods  whicli 
they  enable  to  be  brought  to  and  from  the  market  at  a  diminished 
expense.    When,  however,  the  tolls  have  repaid  with  interest  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure,  the  road  or  bridge  should  be  thrown  open 
free  of  toll,  that  it  may  be  used  also  by  those  to  whom,  luiless 
open  gratuitously,  it  would  be  valueless ;  provision  bcang  made  for 
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repairs  cither  from  the  funds  of  the  state,  or  by  a  rate  levied  on  the 
localities  which  reap  the  principal  benefit. 

In  England,  almost  all  local  taxes  are  direct,  (the  coal  duty  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  a  few  similar  imposts,  being  the  chief 
exceptions,)  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxation  for  general 
purposes  is  indirect.  On  the  contrary,  in  France,  Austria,  and  other 
countries  where  direct  taxation  is  much  more  largely  employed  by 
the  state,  the  local  expenses  of  towns  are  principally  defrayed  by 
taxes  levied  on  commodities  when  entering  them.  These  indirect 
taxes  are  much  more  objectionable  in  towns  than  on  the  frontier, 
because  the  things  which  the  country  supplies  to  the  towns  are 
chiefly  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
while,  of  whi^t  a  country  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  greater 
part  usually  [1848]  consists  of  luxuries.  An  octroi  cannot  produce 
a  large  revenue,  without  pressing  severely  upon  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  towns ;  unless  their  wages  rise  proportionally,  in  which  case 
the  tax  falls  in  a  great  ineasure  on  the  consumers  of  town  produce, 
whether  residing  in  town  or  country,  since  capital  will  not  remain 
in  the  towns  if  its  profits  fall  below  their  ordinary  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  rural  districts.^ 

*  [See  Appendix  GG.    The  Incidence  of  Taxation,] 


CHAPTER  VI 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  TAXATION 

§  1.    Are  direct  or  indirect  taxes  the  most  eligible  ?     Thi< 
question,  at  all  times  interesting,  has  of  late  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion.    In  England  there  is  a  popular  feeling,  of  oM 
standing,  in  favour  of  indirect,  or  it  should  rather  be  said  in  opposi- 
tion to  direct,  taxation.     The  feeling  is  not  grounded  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  is  of  a  puerile  kind.    An  Englishman  dislikes,  not 
so  much  the  payment,  as  the  act  of  paying.    He  dislikes  seeing  the 
face  of  the  tax-collector,  and  being  subjected  to  his  peremptory 
demand.    Perhaps,  too,  the  money  which  he  is  required  to  pay 
directly  out  of  his  pocket  is  the  only  taxation  which  he  is  quite  smv 
that  he  pays  at  all.    That  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  tea, 
or  of  two  shillings  per  bottle  on  wine,  raises  the  price  of  each  pound 
of  tea  and  bottle  of  wine  which  he  consumes,  by  that  and  more  than 
that  amount,  cannot  indeed  be  denied ;  it  is  the  fact,  and  is  intended 
to  be  so,  and  he  himself,  at  times,  is  perfectly  aware  of  it ;   bat  it 
makes  hardly  any  impression  on  his  practical  feelings  and  associations, 
serving  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  what  is  merely  known 
to  be  true  and  what  is  felt  to  be  so.     The  unpopularity  of  direct 
taxation,  contrasted  with  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  publii^ 
consent  to  let  themselves  be  fleeced  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 
has  generated  in  many  friends  of  improvement  a  directly  opposite 
mode  of  thinking  to  the  foregoing.    They  contend  that  the  very 
reason  which  makes  direct  taxation  disagreeable,  makes  it  preferable. 
Under  it,  every  one  knows  how  much  he  really  pays ;  and  if  he  votes 
for  a  war,  or  any  other  expensive  national  luxury,  )ie  does  so  with 
his  eyes  open  to  what  it  costs  him.     If  all  taxes  were  direct,  taxation 
would  be  much  more  perceived  than  at  present ;  and  there  woui<i 
be  a  security  which  now  there  is  not,  for  economy  in  the  publi' 
expenditure. 

Although  this  argument  is  not  without  force,  its  weight  is  likeiy 
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to  be  constantly  diminkhing.  The  real  incidence  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion is  every  day  more  generally  understood  and  more  familiarly 
recognised :  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  it  can  scarcely, 
I  think,  be  denied,  that  things  are  more  and  more  estimated  accord- 
ing to  their  calculated  value,  and  less  according  to  their  non-essential 
accompaniments.  The  mere  distinction  between  paying  money 
directly  to  Uie  tax-collector,  and  contributing  the  same  sum  through 
the  intervention  of  the  tea-dealer  or  the  wine-merchant,  no  longer 
makes  the  whole  difference  between  disUke  or  opposition  and 
passive  acquiescence.  But  further,  while  any  such  infirmity  of 
the  popular  mind  subsists,  the  argument  grounded  on  it  tells  partly 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  our  present  revenue  of  about 
seventy  [1862]  miUions  were  all  raised  by  direct  taxes,  an  extreme 
dissatisfaction  would  certainly  arise  at  having  to  pay  so  much ; 
but  while  men's  minds  are  so  Uttle  guided  by  reason,  as  such  a  change 
of  feeling  from  so  irrelevant  a  cause  would  imply,  so  great  an  aversion 
to  taxation  might  not  be  an  unqualified  good.  Of  the  seventy  millions 
in  question,  nearly  thirty  are  pledged,  under  the  most  binding 
obligations,  to  those  whose  property  has  been  borrowed  and  spent 
by  the  state :  and  while  this  debt  remains  unredeemed,  a  greatly 
increased  impatience  of  taxation  would  involve  no  little  danger  of  a 
breach  of  faith,  similar  to  that  which,  in  the  defaulting  states  of 
America,  has  been  produced,  and  in  some  of  them  still  continues, 
from  the  same  cause.  That  part,  indeed,  of  the  public  expenditure 
which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and  mihtary  estabUsh- 
ments  (that  is,  aU  except  the  interest  of  the  national  debt)  affords, 
in  many  of  its  details,  ample  scope  for  retrenchment.^  But  while 
much  of  the  revenue  is  wasted  under  the  mere  pretence  of  public 
service,  so  much  of  the  most  important  business  of  government  is 
left  undone,  that  whatever  can  be  rescued  from  useless  expenditure 
is  urgently  required  for  useful.  Whether  the  object  be  education ; 
a  more  efficient  and  accessible  administration  of  justice ;  reforms 
of  any  kind  which,  like  the  Slave  Emancipation,  require  compensa- 
tion to  individual  interests ;  or  what  is  as  important  as  any  of  these, 
the  entertainment  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  able  and  educated  public 

*  [So  sinoe  the  3rd  od.  (1852).  Aoooiding  to  the  original  text,  the  expendi- 
ture on  civil  and  military  establishmentB  was  "  still  in  many  oases  unneoessarily 
profuse,  but  though  many  of  the  items  will  bear  irreat  reduction,  others  oer- 
Uinly  require  increase,"  and  the  hope  was  not  held  out,  as  in  the  parenthesis 
aho  inserted  further  on  in  the  paragraph  in  the  3rd  ed.,  that  retrenchment  would 
provide  sufficient  means  for  the  new  purposes.] 

2  V 
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servants,  to  conduct  in  a  better  than  the  present  awkward  manner 
the  business  of  legislation  and  administration ;   every  one  of  thes'^ 
things  implies  considerable  expense,  and  many  of  them  have  agaii 
and  again  been  prevented  by  the  reluctance  which  existed  to  applr 
to  Parliament  for  an  increased  grant  of  public  money,   though 
(besides  that  the  existing  means  would  probably  be  sufficient  if 
applied  to  the  proper  purposes)  the  cost  would  be  repaid,  oftei 
a  hundred-fold,  in  mere  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  jcommunitj 
generally.     If  so  great  an  addition  were  made  to  the  public  dislike 
of  taxation  as  might  be  the  consequence  of  confining  it  to  the 
direct  form,  the  classes  who  profit  by  the  misapplication  of  publi'. 
money   might  probably  succeed  in  saving  that  by  which   thej 
profit,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  would  only  be  useful  to  th-^ 
public. 

There  is,  however,  a  frequent  plea  in  support  of  indirect  taxation 
which  must  be  altogether  rejected,  as  grounded  on  a  fallacy.  We 
are  often  told  that  taxes  on  commodities  are  less  burthensomf 
than  other  taxes,  because  the  contributor  can  escape  from  them 
by  ceasing  to  use  the  taxed  commodity.  He  certainly  can,  if  that 
be  his  object,  deprive  the  government  of  the  money  :  but  he  does  so 
by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  indulgences,  which  (if  he  chose  to  undergo 
it)  would  equally  make  up  to  him  for  the  same  amount  taken  from 
him  by  a  direct  taxation.  Suppose  a  tax  laid  on  wine,  suffi<dent 
to  add  five  poxmds  to  the  price  of  the  quantity  of  wine  which  he 
consumes  in  a  year.  He  has  only  (we  are  told)  to  diminish  his 
consumption  of  wine  by  5Z.,  and  he  escapes  the  burthen.  True :  but 
if  the  52.,  instead  of  being  laid  on  wine,  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
an  income  tax,  he  could,  by  expending  51.  less  in  wine,  equally  save 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  really  illusory.  If  the  government  takes  from  the  contributor 
five  pounds  a  year,  whether  in  one  way  or  another,  exactiy  that 
amount  must  be  retrenched  from  his  consumption  to  leave  him  as 
well  off  as  before ;  and  in  either  way  the  same  amount  of  sacrifice, 
neither  more  nor  less,  is  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  some  advantage  on  the  side  of  indirect 
taxes,  that  what  they  exact  from  the  contributor  is  taken  at  a  time 
and  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  convenient  to  him.  It  is  paid  at  a  time 
when  he  has  at  any  rate  a  payment  to  make ;  it  causes,  therefoi?. 
no  additional  trouble,  nor  (unless  the  tax  be  on  necessaries)  any 
inconvenience  but  what  is  inseparable  from  the  payment  of  the 
amount.    He  can  also,  except  in  the  case  of  very  perishable  articles, 
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select  his  own  time  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  the  commodity,  and 
consequently  for  payment  of  the  tax«  The  producer  or  dealer  who 
advances  these  taxes  is,  indeed,  sometimes  subjected  to  incon- 
venience ;  but,  in  the  case  of  imported  goods,  this  inconvenience  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  what  is  called  the  Warehousing  System, 
under  which,  instead  of  paying  the  duty  at  the  time  of  importation, 
he  is  only  required  to  do  so  when  he  takes  out  the  goods  for  con- 
sumption, which  is  seldom  done  until  he  has  either  actually  found, 
or  has  the  prospect  of  immediately  finding,  a  purchaser. 

1  The  strongest  objection,  however,  to  raising  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  is  the  impossibility 
of  assessing  them  fairly  without  a  conscientious  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  contributors,  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  low 
state  of  pubUc  morality.  In  the  case  of  an  income  tax,  we  have 
already  seen  that  unless  it  be  found  practicable  to  exempt  savings 
altogether  from  the  tax,  the  burthen  cannot  be  apportioned  with 
any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness  upon  those  whose  incomes  are 
derived  from  business  or  professions ;  and  this  is  in  fact  admitted 
by  most  of  the  advocates  of  direct  taxation,  who,  I  am  afraid, 
generally  get  over  the  difficulty  by  leaving  those  classes  untaxed, 
and  confining  their  projected  income  tax  to  «  realized  property  »  in 
which  form  it  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  a  very  easy  form  of 
plunder.  But  enough  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  this  expe- 
dient. We  have  seen,  however,  that  a  house  tax  is  a  form  of  direct 
taxation  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  an  income  tax,  and 
indeed  Uable  to  as  few  objections  of  any  kind  as  perhaps  any  of  our 
indirect  taxes.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  by  a  house  tax 
alone  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  without 
producing  a  very  objectionable  overcrowding  of  the  population, 
through  the  strong  motive  which  all  persons  would  have  to  avoid 
the  tax  by  restricting  their  house  accommodation.  Besides,  even 
a  house  tax  has  inequalities,  and  consequent  injustices ;  no  tax  is 
exempt  from  them,  and  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  make  all  the 
inequalities  fall  in  the  same  places,  by  calling  upon  one  tax  to  defray 
the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the  public  expenditure.    So  much  of 

*  [The  preBcnt  text  of  tho  Bnt  two  sentenoee  of  this  paragraph  dates  from 
the  aid  ed.  (1862).    The  original  (1848)  ran : 

"  The  deoisive  ohjeotion,  however,  to  raising  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  a  large  revenue  by  direct  taxes,  is  the  impossibility  of  assessing  them 
fairly.  In  the  case  of  an  income-tax,  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  burthen 
can  never  be  apportioned  with  any  tolerable  approach  to  fairness  upon  those 
whose  inoomes  are  derived  from  a  business  or  profession.*'] 

2  9  2 
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the  local  taxation  in  this  country  being  already  in  the  form  of  a 
house  tax,  it  is  probable  that  ten  miUions  a  year  would  be  fully  as 
much  as  could  beneficially  be  levied,  through  this  medium,  for 
general  purposes. 

A  certain  amount  of  revenue  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  obtained 
without  injustice  by  a  peculiar  tax  on  rent.  Besides  the  present 
land-tax,  and  an  equivalent  for  the  revenue  now  derived  from  stamp 
duties  on  the  conveyance  of  land,  some  further  taxation  might,  I 
have  contended,  at  some  future  period  be  imposed,  to  enable  the 
state  to  participate  in  the  progressive  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
landlords  from  natural  causes.  Legacies  and  inheritances,  we  have 
also  seen,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  taxation  sufficient  to  yield  a 
considerable  revenue.  With  these  taxes  and  a  house  tax  of  suitable 
amount,  we  should,  I  think,  have  reached  the  prudent  limits  of  direct 
taxation,  save  in  a  national  emergency  so  urgent  as  to  justify  the 
government  in  disregarding  the  amoimt  of  inequality  and  unfair- 
ness which  may  ultimately  be  found  inseparable  from  an  income  tax.^ 
The  remainder  of  the  revenue  would  have  to  be  provided  by  taxes 
on  consumption,  and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  are  the  least 
objectionable. 

§  2.  There  are  some  forms  of  indirect  taxation  which  must  be 
peremptorily  excluded.  Taxes  on  commodities,  for  revenue  pur- 
poses, must  not  operate  as  protecting  duties,  but  must  be  levied 
impartially  on  every  mode  in  which  the  articles  can  be  obtained, 
whether  produced  in  the  country  itself  or  imported.  An  exclu^on 
must  also  be  put  upon  all  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  on  the 
materials  or  instruments  employed  in  producing  those  necessaries. 
Such  taxes  are  always  Uable  to  encroach  on  what  should  be  left  un- 
taxed, the  incomes  barely  sufficient  for  healthful  existence  ;  and  od 
the  most  favourable  supposition,  namely,  that  wages  rise  to  com- 
pensate the  labourers  for  the  tax,  it  operates  as  a  peculiar  tax  on 
profits,  which  is  at  once  unjust,  and  detrimental  to  national  wealth.* 

1  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  The  original  ran  :  "  in  disregarding  the 
inequality  and  unfairness  inseparable  from  every  practicable  form  of  inoome 
tax."] 

*  Some  argue  that  the  materials  and  instruments  of  all  production  ahonld 
be  exempt  from  taxation ;  but  these,  when  they  do  not  enter  into  the  pto- 
duction  of  necessaries,  seem  as  proper  subjects  of  taxation  as  the  finlsW 
article.  It  is  chiefly  with  reference  to  foreign  trade  that  such  taxea  have  been 
considered  injurious.  Internationally  speaking,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
export  duties,  and,  unless  in  cases  in  which  an  export  duty  ia  advisable^  they 
should  be  accompanied  with  an  equivalent  drawback  on  ezpoitatioD.    Biu- 
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What  remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.  And  these  have  some  pro- 
perties which  strongly  recommend  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  never,  by  any  possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole  income  is 
expended  on  necessaries  ;  while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom  what 
is  required  for  necessaries  is  expended  on  indulgences.  In  the 
next  place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as  an  useful,  and  the  only 
useful,  kind  of  sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceticism,  and  by  no 
means  wish  to  see  discouraged,  either  by  law  or  opinion,  any  in- 
dulgence (consistent  with  the  means  and  obligations  of  the*  person 
using  it)  which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  inclination  for,  and  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  thing  itself  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  most  countries,  and  the  greatest  in 
tliis,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
things  on  which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from  regard  to  opinion,  and 
an  idea  that  certain  expenses  are  expected  from  them  as  an  append- 
age of  station ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expenditure  of  this 
sort  is  a  most  desirable  subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  discourages 
it,  some  good  is  done,  and  if  not,  no  harm  ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes  are 
levied  on  things  which  are  desired  and  possessed  from  motives  of  this 
description,  nobody  is  the  worse  for  them.  When  a  thing  is  bought 
not  for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheapness  i&  no  reconmiendation. 
As  Sismondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of  cheapening  articles  of 
vanity,  is  not  that  less  is  expended  on  such  things,  but  that  the 
buyers  substitute  for  the  cheapened  article  some  other  which  is 
more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate  quahty  of  the  same  thing  ;  and  as 
the  inferior  quality  answered  the  purpose  of  vanity  equally  well 
when  it  was  equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  article  is  really  paid 
by  nobody  :  it  is  a  creation  of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody  loses.* 

there  is  no  suificient  reason  against  taxing  the  materials  and  instruments  used 
in  tho  production  of  anything  whioh  is  itself  a  fit  object  of  taxation. 

^  **  Were  we  to  suppose  that  diamonds  could  only  be  procured  from  one 
particular  and  distant  country,  and  pearls  from  another,  and  were  tho  produce 
of  the  mines  in  the  former,  and  of  the  fishery  in  the  latter,  from  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  to  become  doubly  difficult  to  procure,  the  effect  would  merely 
be  that  in  time  half  the  quantity  of  diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  it  had  before  been  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose.  Tho  same  quantity  of  gold  or  some  commodity  reducible  at 
last  to  labour,  would  be  required  to  produce  the  now  reduced  amount,  as 
the  former  larger  amount.     Were  the  difficulty  interposed  by  the  regulations 

of  legislators it  could  make  no  difference  to  the  fitness  of  these  articles 

to  serve  the  purposes  of  vanity."  Suppose  that  means  were  discovered  whereby 
the  physiologicfil  process  which  generates  the  pearl  might  be  induced  ad  libUum, 
the  result  b^ng  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  procurixig  each  pearl 
came  to  bo  only  the  five-hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  before.  "  The  ultimate 
effect  of  such  a  change  would  depend  on  whether  the  fishery  were  free  or  not. 
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§  3.  In  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  inconveniences 
and  increase  the  advantages,  incident  to  taxes  on  commodities^  tht 
following  are  the  practical  rules  which  suggest  themselves.  Ist. 
To  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as  conveniently  may  be  from  those 
classes  of  luxuries  which  have  most  connexion  with  vanity  and  least 
with  positive  enjoyment ;  such  as  the  more  costly  quaUties  of  all 
kinds  of  personal  equipment  and  ornament.  2ndly.  Whenever 
possible,  to  demand  the  tax,  not  from  the  producer,  but  direetlj 
from  the  consumer,  since  when  levied  on  the  producer  it  raises  the 
price  always  by  more,  and  often  by  much  more,  than  the  mere 
amount  of  the  tax.    Most  of  the  minor  assessed  taxes  in  this  countrv 

m 

are  recommended  by  both  these  considerations.  But  with  regard 
to  horses  and  carriages,  as  there  are  many  persons  to  whom,  from 
health  or  constitution,  these  are  not  so  much  luxuries  as  necessaries^ 
the  tax  paid  by  those  who  have  but  one  riding  horse,  or  but' one 
carriage,  especially  of  the  cheaper  descriptions,  should  be  low ; 
whUe  taxation  should  rise  very  rapidly  with  the  number  of  horses 
and  carriages,  and  with  their  costUness.  3rdly.  But  as  the  onlv 
indirect  taxes  which  yield  a  large  revenue  are  those  which  fall  on 
articles  of  universal  or  very  general  consumption,  and  as  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  have  some  taxes  on  real  luxuries,  that  is,  on  things 
which  afiord  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  are  valued  on  that  account 
rather  than  for  their  cost ;  these  taxes  should,  if  possible,  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  fall  with  the  same  proportional  weight  on  smaU,  on 
moderate,  and  on  large  incomes.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter ;  since 
the  things  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  more  productive  taxes  are 
in  proportion  more  largely  consimied  by  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community  than  by  the  rich.  Tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  tobacco,  fer- 
mented drinks,  can  hardly  be  so  taxed  that  the  poor  Aall  not  bear 

Were  it  free  to  all»  as  pearls  oould  be  got  simply  for  the  labour  of  fiahing  for 
them,  a  string  of  them  might  be  had  for  a  few  pence.  The  very  poorest  das 
of  society  could  therefore  afford  to  decorate  their  persons  with  thenL  They 
would  thus  soon  become  extremely  yulgar  and  unfashionable,  and  bo  at  last 
valueless.  If  however  we  suppose  that  instead  of  the  fishery  being  free,  the 
legislator  owns  and  has  complete  command  of  the  place,  where  alone  pear^ 
are  to  be  procured  ;  as  the  progress  of  discovery  advanced,  he  might  impoee  a 
duty  on  them  equal  to  the  diminution  of  labour  necessary  to  proonre  them. 
They  would  then  be  as  much  esteemed  as  they  were  before.  What  simple 
beauty  they  have  would  remain  unchanged.  The  difficulty  to  be  auroHnmtcd 
in  order  to  obtain  them  would  be  different,  but  equally  great,  and  they  wooM 
therefore  equally  serve  to  mark  the  opulence  of  those  who  possessed  them." 
The  net  revenue  obtained  by  such  a  tax  **  would  not  cost  the  society  aaything. 
If  not  abused  in  its  application,  it  would  be  a  clear  addition  of  so  much  to  tht 
resources  of  the  community." — ^Rae,  New  Principles  of  Poliiieal  Sctmom^, 
pp.  369-71.     [Sociological  Theory  of  Capital^  ppu  286-88.] 
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more  than  their  due  share  of  the  burthen.  Something  might  be 
done  by  making  the  duty  on  the  superior  qualities,  which  are  used 
by  the  richer  consumers,  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value 
(instead  of  much  lower,.as  is  almost  universally  the  practice,  under 
the  present  [1848]  English  system) ;  but  in  some  cases  the  difficulty 
of  at  all  adjusting  the  duty  to  the  value,  so  as  to  prevent  evasion,  is 
said,  with  what  truth  I  know  not,  to  be  insuperable ;  so  that  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  levy  the  same  fixed  duty  on  all  the  qualities 
alike  :  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the  poorer  class  of  contributors,  unless 
compensated  by  the  existence  of  other  taxes  from  which,  as  from 
the  present  income  tax,  they  are  altogether  exempt.  4thly.  As 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preceding  rules,  taxation  should  rather 
be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than  diffused  over  many,  in  order 
that  the  expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaller,  and  that  as  few 
employments  as  possible  may  be  burthensomely  and  vexatiously 
interfered  with.  5thly.  Among  luxuries  of  general  consumption, 
taxation  should  by  preference  attach  itself  to  stimulants,  because 
these,  though  in  themselves  as  legitimate  indulgences  as  any 
others,  are  more  liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in  excess, 
so  that  the  check  to  consumption,  naturaUy  arising  from  taxation, 
is  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them  than  to  other  things.  6thly. 
As  far  as  other  considerations  permit,  taxation  should  be  confined 
to  imported  articles,  since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less  degree  of 
vexatious  interference,  and  with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 
when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on  the  workshop.  Custom-duties 
are,  ccBteria  paribus,  much  less  objectionable  than  excise  :  but  they 
must  be  laid  only  on  things  which  either  cannot,  or  at  least  wiQ  not, 
be  produced  in  the  country  itself ;  or  else  their  production  there 
must  be  prohibited  (as  in  England  is  the  case  with  tobacco),  or 
subjected  to  an  excise  duty  of  equivalent  amount.  7thly.  No  tax 
ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish  a  motive  to  its  evasion  too 
strong  to  be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of  prevention :  and 
especially  no  commodity  should  be  taxed  so  highly  as  to  raise  up 
a  class  of  lawless  characters,  smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the 
like. 

Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties  lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  form  part  of  a  good  system  of  taxa- 
tion have,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.^ 

1  [So  nnoe  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  original  (1848)  ran :  "  Among  the 
excise  and  oostom  duties  now  existing  in  this  country,  some  must,  on  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down,  be  altogether  condemned.*'] 
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Among  these  are  all  duties  on  ordinary  articles  of  food,^  whctber 
for  human  beings  or  for  cattle ;    those  on  timber,  as  falling  on 
the  materials  of  lodging,  which  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
all  duties  on  the  metals,  and  on  implements  made  of  them  ;    taxes 
on  soap,  which  is  a  necessary  of  cleanliness,  and  on  tallow,  the 
material  both  of  that  and  of  some  other  necessaries ;    the  tax  on 
paper,  an  indispensable  instrument  of  almost  all  business  *and  of 
most  kinds  of  instruction.    The  duties  which  now  yield  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  customs  and  excise  revenue,  those  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  are  in  themselves,  where  a  large 
amoimt  of  revenue  is  necessary,  extremely  proper  taxes ;    but  at 
present  grossly  unjust,  from  the  disproportionate  weight  with  which 
they  press  on  the  poorer  classes ;    and  some  of  them  (those  on 
spirits  and  tobacco)  are  so  high  as  to  cause  a  considerable  ^  amount 
of  smuggling.     It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  taxes  might  be<ar 
a  great  reduction  without  any  material  loss  of  revenue.     In  what 
manner  the  finer  articles  of  manufacture,  consumed  by  the  rich, 
might  most  advantageously  be  taxed,  I  must  leave  to  be  decided 
by  those  who  have  the  requisite  practical  knowledge.     The  difficulty 
would  be  to  effect  it  without  an  inadmissible  degree  of  interference 
with  production.     In  countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  import 
the  principal  part  of  the  finer  manufactures  which  they  consume, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  matter :   and  even  where  nothing  is 
imported  but  the  raw  material,  that  may  be  taxed,  especially  the 
quahties  of  it  which  are  exclusively  employed  for  the  fabrics  used 
by  the  richer  class  of  consumers.    Thus,  in  England  a  high  custom- 
duty  on  raw  silk  would  be  consistent  with  principle ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  practicable  to  tax  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton  or  lincc 
yam,  whether  spun  in  the  country  itself  or  imported. 

1  [The  footnote  added  to  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  was  omitted  from  the  Tth 
(1871) :  ''  Exoept  the  shilling  per  quarter  duty  on  com,  ostensibly  f«''' 
registration,  and  scarcely  felt  as  a  burthen."] 

3  [8o  since  5th  od.  (1862).    In  the  original :  '*  enormous. "] 
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OP  A   NATIONAL  DEBT 


§  1.  The  question  must  now  be  considered,  how  far  it  is  right 
or  expedient  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  government,  not  by 
laying  on  taxes  to  the  amount  required,  but  by  taking  a  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  charging  the  public 
revenue  with  only  the  interest.  Nothing  needs  be  said  about 
providing  for  temporary  wants  by  taking  up  money ;  for  instance, 
by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  destined  to  be  paid  off,  at  furthest  in 
a  year  or  two,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  existing  taxes.  This  is  a 
convenient  expedient,  and  when  the  government  does  not  possess 
a  treasure  or  hoard,  is  often  a  necessary  one,  on  the  occurrence  of 
extraordinary  expenses,  or  of  a  temporary  failure  in  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue.  What  we  have  to  discuss  is  the  propriety  of 
contracting  a  national  debt  of  a  permanent  character ;  defraying 
the  expenses  of  a  war,  or  of  any  season  of  difficulty,  by  loans,  to  be 
redeemed  either  very  gradually  and  at  a  distant  period,  or  not  at  all. 

This  question  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  First  Book.* 
We  remarked,  that  if  the  capital  taken  in  loans  is  abstracted  from 
funds  either  engaged  in  production,  or  destined  to  be  employed  in  it, 
their  diversion  from  that  purpose  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  amount 
from  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes.  Borrowing,  in  this  case,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year.  A  govern- 
ment which  borrows  does  actually  take  the  amount  within  the  year, 
and  that  too  by  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  labouring  classes :  than 
which  it  could  have  done  nothing  worse,  if  it  had  supplied  its  wants 
by  avowed  taxation  ;  and  in  that  case  the  transaction,  and  its  evils 
would  have  ended  with  the  emergency ;  whUc  by  the  circuitous 
mode  adopted,  the  value  exacted  from  the  labourers  is  gained,  not 
by  the*  state,  but  by  the  employers  of  labour,  the  state  remaining 

•  Supra,  pp.  77-8. 
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charged  with  the  debt  besides,  and  with  its  interest  in  perpetuity. 
The  system  of  public  loans,  in  such  circumstances,  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  worst  which,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization, 
is  still  included  in  the  catalogue  of  financial  expedients. 

We  however  remarked  that  there  are  other  circumstances  in 
which  loans  are  not  chargeable  with  these  pernicious  consequences  : 
namely,  first,  when  what  is  borrowed  is  foreign  capital,  the  over- 
flowings of  the  general  accumulation  of  the  world ;   or,  secondly, 
when  it  is  capital  which  either  would  not  have  been  saved  at  all  unless 
this  mode  of  investment  had  been  open  to  it,  or,  after  being  saved, 
would  have  been  wasted  in  unproductive  enterprises,  or  sent  to  seek 
employment  in  foreign  countries.    When  the  progress  of  accumu- 
lation has  reduced  profits  either  to  the  ultimate  or  to  the  practicjil 
minimum, — to  the  rate  less  than  which  would  either  put  a  stop  to 
the  increase  of  capital,  or  send  the  whole  of  the  new  accumulations 
abroad  ;  government  may  annually  intercept  these  new  accumula- 
tions, without  trenching  on  the  employment  or  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  country  itself,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  country.     To 
this  extent,  therefore,  the  loan  system  may  be  carried,  without  beiog 
liable  to  the  utter  and  peremptory  condemnation  which  is  due  to 
it  when  it  overpasses  this  limit.    What  is  wanted  is  an  index  to 
determine  whether,  in  any  given  series  of  years,  as  during  the  last  great 
war  for  example  [i.e.  1793-1815],  the  limit  has  been  exceeded  or  not. 

Such  an  index  exists,  at  once  a  certain  and  an  obvious  one.  Did 
the  government,  by  its  loan  operations,  augment  the  rate  of  interest  ? 
If  it  only  opened  a  channel  for  capital  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  accumulated,  or  which,  if  accumulated,  would  not  have 
been  employed  within  the  country ;  this  implies  that  the  capital, 
which  the  government  took  and  expended,  could  not  have  found 
employment  at  the  existing  rate  of  interest.  So  long  as  the  loans  do 
no  more  than  absorb  this  surplus,  they  prevent  any  tendency  to  a 
fall  of  the  rate  of  interest,  but  they  cannot  occasion  any  rise.  When 
they  do  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  as  they  did  in  a  most  extraordinaiy 
degree  during  the  French  war,  this  is  positive  proof  that  the  govern- 
ment is  a  competitor  for  capital  with  the  ordinary  channels  of 
productive  investment,  and  is  carrying  off,  not  merely  funds  which 
would  not,  but  funds  which  would,  have  found  productive  employ- 
ment within  the  country.  To  the  full  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the 
loans  of  government,  during  the  war,  caused  the  rate  of  interest 
to  exceed  what  it  was  before,  and  what  it  has  been  since,  those  loanf 
are  chargeable  with  all  the  evils  which  have  been  described.     If  it  be 
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objected  that  interest  only  rose  because  profits  rose,  I  reply  that 
this  does  not  weaken,  but  strengthens,  th%  argument.  If  the 
government  loans  produced  the  rise  of  profits  by  the  great  amount 
of  capital  which  they  absorbed,  by  what  means  can  they  have  had 
this  effect,  unless  by  lowering  the  wages  of  labour  ?  It  will  perhaps 
be  said,  that  what  kept  profits  high  during  the  war  was  not  the 
drafts  made  on  the  national  capital  by  the  loans,  but  the  rapid 
progress  of  industrial  improvements.  This,  in  a  great  measure, 
was  the  fact ;  and  it  no  doubt  alleviated  the  hardship  to  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  made  the  financial  system  which  was  pursued  less 
actively  mischievous,  but  not  less  contrary  to  principle.  These 
very  improvements  in  industry  made  room  for  a  larger  amount  of 
capital ;  and  the  government,  by  draining  away  a  great  part  of  the 
annual  accumulations,  did  not  indeed  prevent  that  capital  from 
existing  ultimately  (for  it  started  into  existence  with  great  rapidity 
after  the  peace),  but  prevented  it  from  existing  at  the  time,  and 
subtracted  just  so  much,  while  the  war  lasted,  from  distribution 
among  productive  labourers.  If  the  government  had  abstained 
from  taking  this  capital  by  loan,  and  had  allowed  it  to  reach  the 
labourers,  but  had  raised  the  suppUes  which  it  required  by  a  direct 
tax  on  the  labouring  classes,  it  would  have  produced  (in  every  respect 
but  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  collecting  the  tax)  the  very 
same  economical  effects  which  it  did  produce,  except  that  we  should 
not  now  have  had  the  debt.  The  course  it  actually  took  was 
therefore  worse  than  the  very  worst  mode  which  it  could  possibly 
have  adopted  of  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year ;  ^  and  the 
only  excuse,  or  justification,  which  it  admits  of  (so  far  as  that  excuse 
could  be  truly  pleaded),  was  hard  necessity ;  the  impossibility  of 
raising  so  enormous  an  annual  sum  by  taxation,  without  resorting 
to  taxes  which  from  their  odiousness,  or  from  the  facility  of  evasion, 
it  would  have  been  found  impracticable  to  enforce. 

When  government  loans  are  limited  to  the  overflowings  of  the 
national  capital,  or  to  those  accumulations  which  would  not  take 
ptaee  at  all  unless  suffered  to  overflow,  they  are  at  least  not  liable 
to  this  grave  condemnation  :  they  occasion  no  privation  to  any  one 
at  the  time,  except  by  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  may  even  be 
beneficial  to  the  labouring  class  during  the  term  of  their  expenditure, 

>  [The  ooDoliiding  words  of  this  paragraph  were  added  in  the  4th  ed.  (1857). 
At  the  same  time  the  parenthesis  "  (in  every  respect  .  .  .  the  tax)  "  was 
inserted  above }  and  the  words  "  by  the  whole  of  that  great  fact  "  were  omitted 
after  "  wi^  therefore  worse. "j 
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by  employing  in  the  direct  purchase  of  labour,  as  that  of  soldiers. 
sailors,  &c.,  funds  which  might  otherwise  have  quitted  the  country 
altogether.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  question  reaUy  is,  what  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  in  all  cases,  namely,  a  choice  between  a 
great  sacrifice  at  once,  and  a  small  one  indefinitely  prolonged.  On 
this  matter  it  seems  rational  to  think,  that  the  prudence  of  a  nation 
will  dictate  the  same  conduct  as  the  prudence  of  an  individual; 
to  submit  to  as  much  of  the  privation  immediately  as  can  easily  be 
borne,  and  only  when  any  further  burthen  would  distress  or  cripple 
them  too  much  to  provide  for  the  remainder  by  mortgaging  their 
future  income.  It  is  an  excellent  maxim  to  make  present  resources 
suffice  for  present  wants ;  the  future  will  have  its  own  wants  to 
provide  for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  in  a  country  increasing  in  wealth,  the  nec-essarr 
expenses  of  government  do  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  capital 
or  population  ;  any  burthen,  therefore,  is  always  less  and  less  felt : 
and  since  those  extraordinary  expenses  of  government  which  are 
fit  to  be  incurred  at  all  are  mostly  beneficial  beyond  the  existing 
generation,  there  is  no  injustice  in  making  posterity  pay  a  part  of 
the  price,  if  the  inconvenience  would  be  extreme  of  defraying  the 
whole  of  it  by  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  generation  which 
first  incurred  it. 

§  2,  When  a  country,  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  burthened  itself 
with  a  debt,  is  it  expedient  to  take  steps  for  redeeming  that  debt  ? 
In  principle  it  is  impossible  not  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  It  is 
true  that  the  payment  of  the  interest,  when  the  creditors  are  members 
of  the  same  community,  is  no  national  loss,  but  a  mere  transfer. 
The  transfer,  however,  being  compulsory,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  thf 
raising  a  great  extra  revenue  by  any  system  of  taxation  necessitates 
so  much  expense,  vexation,  disturbance  of  the  channels  of  industry, 
and  other  mischiefs  over  and  above  the  mere  payment  of  the  monev 
wanted  by  the  government,  that  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  such 
taxation  is  at  all  times  worth  a  considerable  effort.  The  samV 
amount  of  sacrifice  which  would  have  been  worth  incurring  to  avoid 
contracting  the  debt  it  is  worth  while  to  incur,  at  any  subsequent 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  it. 

Two  modes  have  been  contemplated  of  paying  off  a  national  debt : 
either  at  once  by  a  general  contribution,  or  gradually  by  a  surplus 
revenue.  The  first  would  be  incomparably  the  best,  if  it  were 
practicable  ;  and  it  would  be  practicable  if  it  could  justly  be  done  bv 
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assessment  on  property  alone.  If  property  bore  the  whole  interest 
of  the  debt,  property  might,  with  great  advantage  to  itself,  pay  it 
off;  since  this  would  be  merely  surrendering  to  a  creditor  the 
principal  sum,  the  whole  annual  proceeds  of  which  were  already  his 
by  law ;  and  would  be  equivalent  to  what  a  landowner  does  when 
he  sells  part  of  his  estate  to  free  the  remainder  from  a  mortgage. 
But  property,  it  needs  hardly  be  said,  does  not  pay,  and  cannot 
justly  be  required  to  pay,  the  whole  interest  of  the  debt.  Some 
indeed  affirm  that  it  can,  on  the  plea  that  the  existing  generation 
is  only  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  predecessors  from  the  assets  it 
has  received  from  them,  and  not  from  the  produce  of  its  own  industry. 
But  has  no  one  received  anything  from  previous  generations  except 
those  who  have  succeeded  to  property  ?  Is  the  whole  difference 
between  the  earth  aa  it  is,  with  it6  clearings  and  improvements,  its 
roads  and  canals,  its  towns  and  manufactories,  and  the  earth  as  it 
was  when  the  first  human  being  set  foot  on  it,  of  no  benefit  to  any 
but  those  who  are  called  the  owners  of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  capital 
accumulated  by  the  labour  and  abstinence  of  all  former  generations 
of  no  advantage  to  any  but  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  legal 
ownership  of  part  of  it  ?  And  have  we  not  inherited  a  mass  of 
acquired  knowledge,  both  scientific  and  empirical,  due  to  the 
sagacity  and  industry  of  those  who  preceded  us,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  the  conmion  wealth  of  all  ?  Those  who  are  bom  to  the  owner- 
ship of  property  have,  in  addition  to  these  common  benefits,  a 
separate  inheritance,  and  to  this  difference  it  is  right  that  advertence 
should  be  had  in  regulating  taxation.  It  belongs  to  the  general 
financial  system  of  the  country  to  take  due  account  of  this  principle, 
and  I  have  indicated,  as  in  my  opinion  a  proper  mode  of  taking 
account  of  it,  a  considerable  tax  on  legacies  and  inheritances.  Let 
it  be  determined  directly  and  openly  what  is  due  from  property  to 
the  state,  and  from  the  state  to  property,  and  let  the  institutions 
of  the  state  be  r^ulated  accordingly.  Wbatever  is  the  fitting  con- 
tribution from  property  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  state,  in  the 
same  and  in  no  greater  proportion  should  it  contribute  towards 
either  the  interest  or  the  repayment  of  the  national  debt. 

This,  however,  if  admitted,  is  fatal  to  any  scheme  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt  by  a  general  assessment  on  the  community.  Persons 
of  property  could  pay  their  share  of  the  amount  by  a  sacrifice  of 
property,  and  have  the  same  net  income  as  before ;  but  if  those  who 
have  no  accumulations,  but  only  incomes,  were  required  to  make 
up  by  a  fliirgle  payment  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  charge  laid  on 
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them  by  the  taxes  maintained  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  thev 
could  only  do  so  by  incurring  a  private  debt  equal  to  their  share  of 
the  public  debt ;  while  from  the  insufficiency,  in  most  cases,  of  the 
security  which  they  could  give,  the  interest  would  amount  to  a 
much  larger  annual  sum  than  their  share  of  that  now  paid  by  the 
state.  Besides,  a  collective  debt  defrayed  by  taxes  has,  over  the 
same  debt  parcelled  out  among  individuals,  the  immense  advantage, 
that  it  is  virtually  a  mutual  insurance  among  the  contributors. 
If  the  fortune  of  a  contributor  diminishes,  his  taxes  diminish ;  if  he 
is  ruined,  they  cease  altogether,  and  his  portion  of  the  debt  is  wholly 
transferred  to  the  solvent  members  of  the  community.  If  it  were 
laid  on  him  as  a  private  obligation,  he  would  still  be  liable  to  it  even 
when  penniless. 

When  the  state  possesses  property,  in  land  or  otherwise,  which 
there  are  not  strong  reasons  of  pubMc  utility  for  its  retaining  at  its 
disposal,  this  should  be  employed,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in  extinguishing 
debt.  Any  casual  gain,  or  godsend,  is  naturally  devoted  to  the  aame 
purpose.  Beyond  this,  the  only  mode  which  is  both  just  and 
feasible,  of  extinguishing  or  reducing  a  national  debt,  is  by  means  of 
a  surplus  revenue. 

§  3.  The  desirableness,  per  se,  of  maintaining  a  surplus  for  this 
purpose,  does  not,  I  think,  admit  of  a  doubt.  We  sometimes^ 
indeed,  hear  it  said  that  the  amount  should  rather  be  left  to  *'  fructify 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people."  This  is  a  good  argument,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  against  levying  taxes  unnecessarily  for  purposes  of  unproductive 
expenditure,  but  not  against  paying  oS  a  national  debt.  For,  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  fructify  ?  If  it  means  anything,  it  means 
productive  employment ;  and  as  an  argument  against  taxation,  we 
must  understand  it  to  assert,  that  if  the  amount  were  left  with  the 
people  they  would  save  it,  and  convert  it  into  capital.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  they  would  save  a  part,  but  extremely  improbable  that 
they  would  save  the  whole  :  while  if  taken  by  taxation,  and  em- 
ployed in  paying  off  debt,  the  whole  is  saved,  and  made  productive. 
To  the  fundholder  who  receives  the  payment  it  is  already  capital, 
not  revenue,  and  he  will  make  it  "  fructify,"  that  it  may  continue 
to  afford  him  an  income.  The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  only 
groundless,  but  the  real  argument  is  on  the  other  side  :  the  amount 
is  much  more  certain  of  fructifying  if  it  is  not  "  left  in  the  pockets  of 
ihe  people." 

It  is  not,  however,  advisable  in  all  cases  to  maintain  a  surplus 
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revenue  for  the  eztinction  of  debt.  The  advantage  of  paying  ofi 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is  that  it  would  enable 
MB  to  get  rid  of  the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But  of  this  worse 
half  some  portions  must  be  worse  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of  those 
would  be  a  greater  benefit  proportionally  than  to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 
If  renouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a 
tax,  we  ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all  our  taxes  as  precisely 
the  one  which  we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  abolishing 
taxes  not  so  bad  as  itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in  wealth, 
whose  increasing  revenue  gives  it  the  power  of  ridding  itself  from 
time  to  time  of  the  most  inconvenient  portions  of  its  taxation,  I 
conceive  that  the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather  be  disposed  of 
by  taking  off  taxes,  than  by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any  very  ob- 
jectionable  imposts  remain.  In  the  present  state  of  England  [1848], 
therefore,  I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the  government,  when  it  has 
a  surplus  of  an  apparently  permanent  character,  to  take  off  taxes, 
provided  these  are  rightly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes  remain 
but  such  as  are  not  unfit  to  form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  poUcy  by  experimental  reductions  of 
those  taxes,  until  the  point  is  discovered  at  which  a  given  amount 
of  revenue  can  be  raised  with  the  smallest  pressure  on  the  con- 
tributors. After  this,  such  surplus  revenue  as  might  arise  from  any 
further  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  should  not,  I  conceive, 
be  remitted,  but  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt.  Eventually, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  appropriate  the  entire  produce  of  particular 
taxes  to  this  purpose ;  since  there  would  be  more  assurance  that  the 
liquidation  would  be  persisted  in,  if  the  fund  destined  to  it  were 
kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with  the  general  revenues  of  the  state. 
The  succession  duties  would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose, 
since  taxes  paid,  as  they  are,  out  of  capital  would  be  better  employed 
in  reimbursing  capital  than  in  defraying  current  expenditure.  If 
this  separate  appropriation  were  made,  any  surplus  afterwards 
arising  from  the  increasing  produce  of  the  other  taxes,  and  from 
the  saving  of  interest  on  the  successive  portions  of  debt  paid  off, 
might  form  a  ground  for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  contended  that  some  amount  of  national  debt  is 
desirable,  and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  investment  for  the  savings 
of  the  poorer  or  more  inexperienced  part  of  the  community.  Its 
convenience  in  that  respect  is  undeniable ;  but  (besides  that  the 
progress  of  industry  is  gradually  affording  other  modes  of  investment 
almost  as  safe  and  uatroublesome,  such  as  the  shares  or  obligations 
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of  great  public  companies)  the  only  real  superiority  of  an  investment 
in  the  funds  consists  in  the  national  guarantee,  and  this  could  be 
afforded  by  other '  means  than  that  of  a  public  debt   involving 
compulsory  taxation.    One  mode  which  would  answer  the  purpoBe 
would  be  a  national  bank  of  deposit  and  discount,  with  ramifications 
throughout  the  country  ;  which  might  receive  any  money  confided 
to  it,  and  either  fund  it  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  or  allow  interest 
on  a  floating  balance,  like  the  joint  stock  banks  ;  the  interest  given 
being  of  course  lower  than  the  rate  at  which  individuals  can  borrow, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  security  of  a  govemnokent  investment ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  being  defrayed  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  which  the  bank  would  pay,  and  that 
which  it  would  obtain,  by  lending  its  deposits  on  mercantile,  landed, 
or  other  security.     There  are  no  insuperable  objections  in  principle, 
nor,  I  should  think,  in  practice,  to  an  institution  of  this  sort,  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  same  convenient  mode  of  investment  now 
afforded  by  the  public  funds.    It  would  constitute  the  state  a  great 
insurance  company,  to  insure  that  part  of  the  community  who  live 
on  the  interest  of  their  property,  against  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  those  to  whom  they  might  otherwise  be  under  the 
necessity  of  confiding  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OF  THE  ORDINARY  FUNCTIOKS  OF  GOVERNMENT,  CONSIDERED  AS  TO 

THEIR  ECONOBHCAL  EFFECTS 

§  1.  Before  we  discuss  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
things  with  which  the  government  should,  and  those  with  which  they 
should  not,  directly  interfere,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  econo- 
mical efEects,  whether  of  a  bad  or  of  a  good  complexion,  arising  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  acquit  themselves  of  the  duties  which 
devolve  on  them  in  all  societies,  and  which  no  one  denies  to  be 
incumbent  on  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  There 
is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  influence  exercised  over  the  economical 
interests  of  society  by  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  this 
duty  of  government  is  performed.  Insecurity  of  person  and  pro- 
perty is  as  much  as  to  say  uncertainty  of  the  connexion  between  all 
human  exertion  or  sacrifice  and  the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  are  undergone.  It  means,  uncertainty  whether 
they  who  sow  shall  reap,  whether  they  who  produce  shall  consume, 
and  they  who  spare  to-day  shall  enjoy  to-morrow.  It  means,  not 
only  that  labour  and  frugality  are  not  the  road  to  acquisition,  but 
that  violence  is.  When  person  and  property  are  to  a  certain  degree 
insecure,  all  the  possessions  of  the  weak  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong.  No  one  can  keep  what  he  has  produced,  unless  he  is  more 
capable  of  defending  it  than  others  who  give  no  part  of  their  time 
and  exertions  to  useful  industry  are  of  taking  it  from  him.  The 
productive  classes,  therefore,  when  the  insecurity  surpasses  a  certain 
point,  being  unequal  to  their  own  protection  against  the  predatory 
population,  are  obliged  to  place  themselves  individually  in  a  state 
of  dependence  on  some  member  of  the  predatory  class,  that  it 
may  be  his  interest  to  shield  them  from  all  depredation  except 
his  own.  In  this  manner,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  allodial  property 
l^eiierally   became  feudal,   and   numbers   of    the   poorer  freemen 
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voluntarily  made  themselves  and  their  posterity  serfs   of   sont 
military  lord. 

Nevertheless,  in  attaching  to  this  great  requisite,  sectiritj  of 
person  and  property,  the  importance  which  is  justly  due  to  it, 
we  must  not  forget  that  even  for  economical  purposes  there  are  other 
things  quite  as  indispensable,  the  presence  of  which  will  often  make 
up  for  a  very  considerable  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  protectiTc 
arrangements  of  government.  As  was  observed  in  a  previoos 
chapter,'*'  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the  Hanseatic  league, 
were  habitually  in  a  state  of  such  internal  turbulence,  varied  br 
such  destructive  external  wars,  that  person  and  property  enjoyed 
very  imperfect  protection;  yet  during  several  centuries  they  in- 
creased rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  brought  many  of  the 
industrial  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  advancement,  carried  on  distant 
and  dangerous  voyages  of  exploration  and  conmierce  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  became  an  overmatch  in  power  for  the  greatest 
feudal  lords,  and  could  defend  themselves  even  against  the  sovereigci 
of  Europe  :  because  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  violence  the  citizen^ 
of  those  towns  enjoyed  a  certain  rude  freedom,  under  conditions  of 
union  and  co-operation,  which,  taken  together,  made  them  a  brave. 
energetic,  and  high-spirited  people,  and  fostered  a  great  amoimt  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism.  The  prosperity  of  these  and  other 
free  states  in  a  lawless  age  shows  that  a  certain  degree  of  insecurity, 
in  some  combinations  of  circumstances,  has  good  as  well  as  bad 
effects,  by  making  energy  and  practical  ability  the  conditions  cf 
safety.  Insecurity  paralyzes  only  when  it  is  such  in  nature  and  in 
degree  that  no  energy  of  which  mankind  in  general  are  capable 
afEords  any  tolerable  means  of  self-protection.  And  this  is  a  main 
reason  why  oppression  by  the  government,  whose  power  is  generally 
irresistible  by  any  efforts  that  can  be  made  by  individuals,  has  #> 
much  more  baneful  an  effect  on  the  springs  of  national  prosperity, 
than  almost  any  degree  of  lawlessness  and  turbulence  under  fre« 
institutions.  Nations  have  acquired  some  wealth,  and  made  some 
progress  in  improvement,  in  states  of  social  union  so  imperfect  as 
to  border  on  anarchy  :  but  no  countries  in  which  the  people  were 
exposed  without  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions  from  the  officers  of 
government  ever  yet  continued  to  have  industry  or  wealth.  A  few 
generations  of  such  a  government  never  fail  to  extinguish  both. 
Some  of  the  fairest,  and  once  the  most  prosperous,  regions  of  the 

*  Supra,  p.  114. 
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^artli,  have,  under  the  Roman  and  afterwards  under  the  Turkish 
lominion,  been  reduced  to  a  desert,  solely  by  that  cause.  I  say 
solely,  because  they  would  have  recovered  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
^  countries  always  do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or  any  other 
temporary  calamities.  Difficulties  and  hardships  are  often  but  an 
incentive  to  exertion  :  what  is  fatal  to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not 
be  suffered  to  produce  its  fruits. 

§  2.    Simple  over-taxation  by  government,  though  a  great  evil, 
is  not  comparable  in  the  economicsJ  part  of  its  mischiefs  to  exactions 
much  more  moderate  in  amount,  which  either  subject  the  contributor 
to  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  government  officers,  or  are  so  laid  on  as 
to  place  skill,  industry,  and  frugality  at  a  disadvantage.    The  burthen 
of  taxation  in  our  own  country  is  very  great,  yet  as  every  one  knows 
its  limit,  and  is  seldom  made  to  pay  more  than  he  expects   and 
calculates  on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxation  are  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  much  to  impair  the  motives  to  industry  and  economy,  the  sources 
of  prosperity  are  little  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  taxation ; 
they  may  even,  as  some  think,  be  increased,  by  the  extra  exertions 
made  to  compensate  for  the  pressure  of  the  taxes.    But  in  the 
barbarous  despotisms  of  many  countries  of  the  East,  where  taxation 
consists  in  fastening  upon  those  who  have  succeeded  in  acquiring 
something,  in  order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  the  possessor  buys  its 
release  by  submitting  to  give  some  large  sum  as  a  compromise,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  derived  from  any 
source  but  plunder.    And  even  in  comparatively  civilized  countries, 
bad  modes  of  raising  a  revenue  have  had  effects  similar  in  kind, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree.    French  writers  before  the  Revolution 
represented  the  tatUe  as  a  main  cause  of  the  backward  state   of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  rural  population ; 
not  from  its  amount,  but  because,  being  proportioned  to  the  visible 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  him  a  motive  for  appearing  poof, 
which  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  indolence.    The  arbitrary 
powers  also  of  fiscal  officers,  of  intendarUa  and  subdSlegiiia,  were 
more  destructive  of  prosperity  than  a  far  larger  amount  of  exactions, 
because  they  destroyed  security  :  there  was  a  marked  superiority  in 
the  condition  of  the  pays  ffkats,  which  were  exempt  from  this 
scourge.    The  universal'  venality  ascribed  [1848]  to  Russian  function- 
aries must  be  an  immense  drag  on  the  capabilities  of  economical 
improven^ent  possessed  so  abundantly  by  the  Russian  empire : 
since  the  emoluments  of  public  officers  must  depend  on  the  success 
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with  which  they  can  multiply  vexations,  for  the  purpose  of  beinj 
bought  off  by  bribes. 

Yet  mere  excess  of  taxation,  even  when  not  aggravated  by 
uncertainty,  is,  independently  of  its  injustice,  a  serious  economic^] 
evil.      It   may   be  carried  so  far  as  to  discourage  industry  bj 
insufficiency  of  reward.    Very  long  before  it  reaches  this  point  i* 
prevents  or  greatly  checks  accumulation,  or  causes  the   capitJ 
accumulated  to  be  sent  for  investment  to  foreign  countries.     Tax« 
which  fall  on  profits,  even  though  that  kind  of  income  may  not  paj 
more  than  its  just  share,  necessarily  diminish  the  motive  to  any 
saving,  except  for  investment  in  foreign  countries  where  profits 
are  higher.     Holland,  for  example,  seems  to  have  long  ago  reache<i 
the  practical  minimum  of  profits  :    already  in  the  last  century  he: 
wealthy  capitalists  had  a  great  part  of  their  fortunes  invested  in  th** 
loans  and  joint-stock  speculations  of  other  countries  :  and  this  lov 
rate  of  profit  is  ascribed  to  the  heavy  taxation,  which  had  been  in 
some  measure  forced  on  her  by  the  circumstances  of  her  position  and 
history.     The  taxes  indeed,  besides  their  great  amount,  were  many 
of  them  on  necessaries,  a  kind  of  tax  peculiarly  injurious  to  industry 
and  accumulation.    But  when  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxation  is 
very  great,  it  is  inevitable  that  recourse  must  be  had  for  part  of  it 
to  taxes  of  an  objectionable  character.    And  any  taxes  on  consump- 
tion, when  heavy,  even  if  not  operating  on  profits,  have  something 
of  the  same  effect,  by  driving  persons  of  moderate  means  to  live 
abroad,  often  taking  their  capital  with  them.    Although  I  fay  no 
means  join  with  those  political  economists  who  think  no  state  of 
national  existence  desirable  in  which  there  is  not  a  rapid  increase  of 
wealth,  I  cannot  overlook  the  many  disadvantages  to  an  independent 
nation  from  being  brought  prematurely  to  a  stationary   state, 
while  the  neighbouring  countries  continue  advancing. 

§  3.  The  subject  of  protection  to  person  and  property,  considered 
as  afforded  by  government,  ramifies  widely,  into  a  number  of  indirect 
channels.  It  embraces,  for  example,  the  whole  subject  of  the  per- 
fection  or  inefficiency  of  the  means  provided  for  the  ascertainment 
of  rights  and  the  redress  of  injuries.  Person  and  property  cannoi 
be  considered  secure  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  imperfect, 
either  from  defect  of  integrity  or  capacity  in  the  tribunals,  or 
because  the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  accompanying  their 
operation  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  those  who  appeal  to  them,  and 
make  it  preferable  to  submit  to  any  enduflable  amount  of  the  evib 
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which  they  are  designed  to  remedy.  In  England  there  is  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  administration  of  justice,  in  point  of  pecuniary 
integrity ;  a  result  which  the  progress  of  social  improvement  may 
also  be  supposed  to  have  brought  about  in  several  other  nations 
of  Europe.  But  legal  and  judicial  imperfections  of  other  kinds  are 
abundant ;  and,  in  England  especially,  are  a  large  abatement  from 
the  value  of  the  services  which  the  government  renders  back  to  the 
people  in  return  for  our  enormous  taxation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
incognoscibiUty  (as  Bentham  termed  it)  of  the  law,  and  its  extreme 
uncertainty,  even  to  those  who  best  know  it,  render  a  resort  to  the 
tribunals  often  necessary  for  obtaining  justice,  when,  there  being 
no  dispute  as  to  facts,  no  htigation  ought  to  be  required.  In  the  next 
place,  the  procedure  of  the  tribunals  is  so  replete  with  delay,  vexation, 
and  expense,  that  the  price  at  which  justice  is  at  last  obtained  is  an 
evil  outweighing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  injustice  ;  and  the 
wrong  side,  even  that  which  the  law  considers  such,  has  many 
chances  of  gaining  its  point,  through  the  abandonment  of  htigation 
by  the  other  party  for  want  of  funds,  or  through  a  compromise  in 
which  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  just  rights  to  terminate  the  suit,  or 
through  some  technical  quirk,  whereby  a  decision  is  obtained  on 
some  other  ground  than  the  merits.  This  last  detestable  incident 
often  happens  without  blame  to  the  judge,  under  a  system  of  law 
of  which  a  great  part  rests  on  no  rational  principles  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  society,  but  was  originally  founded  partly  on  a 
kind  of  whims  and  conceits,  and  partly  on  the  principles  and  incidents 
of  feudal  tenure  (which  now  survive  only  as  legal  fictions) ;  and  has 
only  been  very  imperfectly  adapted,  as  cases  arose,  to  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  society.  Of  all  parts  of  the  English  legal 
system,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  has  the  best  substantive  law, 
haa  been  incomparably  the  worst  as  to  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  ; 
and  this  is  the  only  tribunal  for  most  of  the  classes  of  cases  which  are 
in  their  nature  the  most  compUcated,  such  as  cases  of  partnership, 
and  the  great  range  and  variety  of  cases  which  come  imder  the 
denomination  of  trust.  ^The  recent  reforms  in  this  Court  have 
abated  the  mischief,  but  are  still  far  from  having  removed  it. 

Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of  England,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mercantile  law  is  comparatively  modem,  and  was  made  by  the 
tribunals  by  the  simple  process  of  recognising  and  giving  force  of 
law  to  the  usages  which,  from  motives  of  convenience,  had  grown 
up  among  merchants  themselves :  so  that  this  part  of  the  law,  at 

»  [Added  in  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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least,  was  substantially  made  by  those  who  were  most  interesti^l 
in  its  goodness  :  while  the  defects  of  the  tribunals  have  been  the 
less  practically  pernicious  in  reference  to  commercial  transactioiis. 
because  the  importance  of  credit,  which  depends  on  character, 
renders  the  restraints  of  opinion  (though,  as  daily  experience 
proves,  an  insufficient)  yet  a  very  powerful,  protection  against 
those  forms  of  mercantile  dishonesty  which  are  generally  recognised 
as  such. 

The  imperfections  of  the  law,  both  in  its  substance  and  in  its 
procedure,  fall  heaviest  upon  the  interests  connected  with  what  u 
technically  called  real  property ;  in  the  general  language  of  Euxopeaii 
jurisprudence,   immoveable   property.    With   respect  to   all   this 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  the  law  fails  egregiooaly 
in  the  j)rotection  which  it  imdertakes  to  provide.    It  fails,  first. 
by  the  uncertainty,  and  the  maze  of  technicalities,  which  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one,  at  however  great  an  expense,  to  possess  a 
title  to  land  which  he  can  positively  know  to  be  unassailable.    It 
fails,  secondly,  in  omitting  to  provide  due  evidence  of  transactions, 
by  a  proper  registration  of  legal  documents.    It  fails,  thirdly^  bv 
creating  a  necessity  for  operose  and  expensive  instruments  and 
formalities  (independently  of  fiscal  burthens)  on  occasion  of  the 
purchase  and  sale,  or  even  the  lease  or  mortgage,  of  immoveable 
property.    And,  fourthly,  it  fails  by  the  intolerable  expense  and 
delay  of  law  proceedings  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  real  property 
is  concerned.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  suSerers  by  the 
defects  of  the  higher  courts  of  civil  law  are  the  landowners.    Legal 
expenses,  either  those  of  actual  litigation,  or  of  the  preparation  of 
legal  instruments,  form,  I  apprehend,  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  annual  expenditure  of  most  persons  of  large  landed  property, 
and  the  saleable  value  of  their  land  is  greatly  impaired  by 'the 
difficulty  of  giving  to  the  buyer  complete  confidence  in  the  title ; 
independently  of  the  legal  expenses  which  accompany  the  transfer. 
Tet  the  landowners,  though  they  have  been  masters  of  the  legislation 
of  England,  to  say  the  least  since  1688,  have  never  made  a  single 
move  in  the  direction  of  law  reform,  and  have  been  stienaous 
opponents  of  some  of  the  improvements  of  which  they  would  more 
particularly  reap  the  benefit ;  especially  that  great  one  of  a  registra- 
tion of  contracts  afifecting  land,  which  when  proposed  by  a  Ckimmis- 
sion  of  eminent  real  property  lawyers,  and  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Campbell,  was  so  offensive  to  the 
general  bod^  of  landlords^  and  was  rejected  b^  so  large  a  majoritT* 
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as  to  have  long  discouraged  any  repetition  of  the  attempt.*  This 
irrational  hostility  to  improvement,  in  a  case  in  which  their  own 
interest  would  be  the  most  benefited  by  it,  must  be  ascribed  to  an 
intense  timidity  on  the  subject  of  their  titles,  generated  by  the 
defects  of  the  very  law  which  they  refuse  to  alter ;  and  to  a  conscious 
ignorance,  and  incapacity  of  judgment,  on  all  legal  subjects,  which 
makes  them  helplessly  defer  to  the  opinion  of  their  professional 
advisers,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  every  imperfection  of  the  law, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  burthensome  to  them,  brings  gain  to  the  lawyer. 

In  so  far  as  the  defects  of  legal  arrangements  are  a  mere  burthen 
on  the  landowner,  they  do  not  much  affect  the  sources  of  production ; 
but  the  uncertainty  of  the  title  under  which  land  is  held  must  often 
act  as  a  great  discouragement  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  its 
improvement ;  and  the  expense  of  making  transfers  operates  to 
prevent  land  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  use  it 
to  most  advantage ;  often  amounting,  in  the  case  of  small  purchases, 
to  more  than  the  price  of  the  land,  and  tantamount,  therefore,  to 
a  prohibition  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  in  small  portions, 
unless  in  exceptional  circumstances.  Such  purchases,  however,  are 
almost  everywhere  extremely  desirable,  there  being  hardly  any 
cotintiy  in  which  landed  property  is  not  either  too  much  or  too  Uttle 
subdivided,  requiring  either  that  great  estates  should  be  broken 
down,  or  that  small  ones  should  be  bought  up  and  consolidated. 
To  make  land  as  easily  transferable  as  stock  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  economical  improvements  which  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  country ;  and  has  been  shown,  again  and  again,  to  have  no 
insuperable  difficulty  attending  it. 

Besides  the  excellences  or  defects  that  belong  to  the  law  and 
judicature  of  a  country  as  a  system  of  arrangements  for  attaining 
direct  practical  ends,  much  also  depends,  even  in  an  economictd 
point  of  view,  upon  the  moral  influences  of  the  law.  Enough  has 
been  said  in  a  former  place  f  on  the  degree  in  which  both  the  industrial 
and  all  other  combined  operations  of  mankind  depend  for  efficiency 
on  their  being  able  to  rely  on  one  another  for  probity  and  fidelity  to 
engagements ;  from  which  we  see  how  greatly  even  the  economical 
prosperity  of  a  country  ia  liable  to  be  afiected  by  anything  in  its 
institutions  by  which  either  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  or  the 
contrary  qualities,  are  encouraged.     The  law  everywhere  ostensibly 

*  [  1865]  Lord  Westbury^s  recent  Aot  is  a  material  mitigation  of  this  grieroua 
defect  in  English  law,  and  will  probably  lead  to  further  improvements, 
f  Sapra,  pp.  110-2. 
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favours  at  least  pecuniary  honesty  and  the  faith  of  contracts  ;    be 
if  it  affords  facilities  for  evading  those  obligations,  by  trick  an*: 
chicanery,  or  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of  riches  in  instituting  unjos: 
or  resisting  just  litigation  ;   if  there  are  ways  and  meanB  by  whic} 
persons  may  attain  the  ends  of  roguery,  under  the  apparent  sanctioL 
of  the  law ;  to  that  extent  the  law  is  demoraliang,  even  in  regarc 
to  pecuniary  integrity.    And  such  cases  arc,  unfortunately,  frequec 
under  the  English  system.    If,  again,  the  law,  by  a  misplaceu 
indulgence,  protects  idleness  or  prodigality  against  their  naturJ 
consequences,  or  dismisses  crime  with  inadequate  penalties,  th^ 
effect,  both  on  the  prudential  and  on  the  social  virtues,  is  unfavonr* 
able.     When  the  law,  by  its  own  dispensations  and  injunctions. 
establishes  injustice  between  individual  and  individual ;   as  all  lavs 
do  which  recognise  any  form  of  slavery  ;  as  the  laws  of  all  countries 
do,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  in  respect  to  the  family 
relations ;    and  as  the  laws  of  many  countries  do,  though  in  sti-'. 
more  unequal  degrees,  as  between  rich  and  poor ;  the  effect  on  til•:^ 
moral  sentiipents  of  the  people  is  still  more  disastrous.     But  these 
subjects  introduce  considerations  so  much  larger  and  deeper  th^ 
those  of  political  economy,  that  I  only  advert  to  them  in  order  not 
to  pass  wholly  unnoticed  things  superior  in  importance  to  those  of 
which  I  treat. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED 

§  L  Haying  spoken  thus  far  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
excellences  or  defects  of  the  general  system  of  the  law,  I  shall  now 
touch  upon  those  resulting  from  the  special  character  of  particular 
parts  of  it.  As  a  selection  must  be  made,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  leading  topics.  The  portions  of  the  civil  law  of  a  country 
which  are  of  most  importance  economically  (next  to  those  which 
determine  the  status  of  the  labourer,  as  slave,  serf,  or  free)  are  those 
relating  to  the  two  subjects  of  Inheritance  and  Contract.  Of  the 
laws  relating  to  contract,  none  are  more  important  economically 
than  the  laws  of  partnership,  and  those  of  insolvency.  It  happens 
that  on  all  these  three  points  there  is  just  ground  for  condemning 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  English  law. 

With  regard  to  Inheritance,  I  have,  in  an  early  chapter,  considered 
the  general  principles  of  the  subject,  and  suggested  what  appear 
to  me  to  be,  putting  all  prejudices  apart,  the  best  dispositions 
which  the  law  could  adopt.  Freedom  of  bequest  as  the  general 
rule,  but  limited  by  two  things  :  first,  that  if  there  are  descendants, 
who,  being  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  would  become  burthen- 
some  to  the  state,  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the  state  would  accord 
to  them  should  be  reserved  from  the  property  for  their  benefit :  and 
secondly,  that  no  one  person  should  be  permitted  to  acquire,  by 
inheritance,  more  than  the  amount  of  a  moderate  independence. 
In  case  of  intestacy,  the  whole  property  to  escheat  to  the  state : 
which  should  be  bound  to  make  a  just  and  reasonable  provision  for 
descendant,  that  is,  such  a  provision  as  the  parent  or  ancestor  ought 
to  have  made,  their  circumstances,  capacities,  and  mode  of  bringing 
up  being  considered. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  however,  have  probably  several  phases 
of  improvement  to  go  through,  before  ideas  so  far  removed  from 
present  modes  of  thinking  will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  : 
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and  as,  among  the  recognised  modes  of  determining  the  succession 
to  property,  some  must  be  better  and  others  worse,  it  is  necessary  tc 
consider  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.  As  an  intermediatf 
course,  therefore,  I  would  recommend  the  extension  to  all  propertr 
of  the  present  English  law  of  inheritance  affecting  personal  property 
(freedom  of  bequest,  and  in  case  of  intestacy,  equal  division)  :  except 
that  no  rights  should  be  acknowledged  in  collaterals,  and  that  the 
property  of  those  who  have  neither  descendants  nor  ascendants,  and 
make  no  will,  should  escheat  to  the  state. 

The  laws  of  existing  nations  deviate  from  these  maxims  in  two 
opposite  ways.    In  England,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  where  the 
influence  of  feudality  is  still  felt  in  the  laws,  one  of  the  objects  aimed 
at  in  respect  to  land  and  other  immoveable  property  is  to  keep 
it  together  in  large  masses :  accordingly,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  it 
passes,  generally  speaking  (for  the  local  custom  of  a  few  places  is 
different),  exclusively  to  the  eldest  son.     And  though  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  is  not  binding  on  testators,  who  in  England  have 
nominally  the  power  of  bequeathing  their  property  as  they  please, 
any  proprietor  may  so  exercise  this  power  as  to  deprive  his  immediate 
successor  of  it,  by  entailing  the  property  on  one  particular  line  of 
his  descendants :    which,  besides  preventing  it  from  passing  bj 
inheritance  in  any  other  than  the  prescribed  manner,  is  attended 
with  the  incidental  consequence  of  precluding  it  from  being  sold ; 
since  each  successive  possessor,  having  only  a  life  interest  in  the 
property,  cannot  ahenate  it  for  a  longer  period  than  his  own  life. 
In  some  other  countries,  such,  as  Prance,  the  law,  on  the  contrary, 
compels  division  of  inheritances ;    not  only,  in  case  of  intestacy, 
sharing  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  equally  among  all  the 
children,  or  (if  there  are  no  children)  among  all  relatives  in  the  same 
degree  of  propinquity ;    but  also  not  recognising  any  power  of 
bequest,  or  recognising  it  over  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  property, 
the  remainder  being  subjected  to  compulsory  equal  division. 

Neither  of  these  systems,  I  apprehend,  was  introduced,  or  is 
perhaps  maintained,  in  the  countries  where  it  exists,  from  anv 
general  considerations  of  justice,  or  any  foresight  of  economical 
consequences,  but  chiefly  from  political  motives ;  in  the  one  case 
to  keep  up  large  hereditary  fortunes,  and  a  landed  aristocracy; 
in  the  other,  to  break  these  down,  and  prevent  their  resorrectioiL 
The  first  object,  as  an  aim  of  national  policy,  I  conceive  to  be 
eminently  undesirable  :  with  regard  to  the  second,  I  have  pobted 
out  what  seems  to  me  a  better  mode  of  attaining  it.    The  merit,  or 
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demerit,  however,  of  either  purpose,  belongs  to  the  general  science 
of  politics,  not  to  the  limited  department  of  that  science  which  is 
here  treated  of.  Each  of  the  two  systems  is  a  real  and  efiGicient 
ijDBtrument  for  the  purpose  intended  by  it ;  but  each,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  achieves  that  purpose  at  the  cost  of  much  mischief. 

§  2.  There  are  two  arguments  of  an  economical  character 
which  are  urged  in  favour  of  primogeniture.  One  is,  the  stimulus 
applied  to  the  industry  and  ambition  of  younger  chUdren,  by  leaving 
them  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes.  This  argument  was 
put  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  manner  more  forcible  than  complimentary 
to  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  when  he  said,  by  way  of  recommendation 
of  primogeniture,  that  it  "  makes  but  one  fool  in  a  family."  It  is 
curious  that  a  defender  of  aristocratic  institutions  should  be  the 
person  to  assert  that  to  inherit  such  a  fortune  as  takes  away  any 
necessity  for  exertion  is  generally  fatal  to  activity  and  strength  of 
mind  :  in  the  present  state  of  education,  however,  the  proposition, 
with  some  allowance  for  exaggeration,  may  be  admitted  to  be  true. 
But  whatever  force  there  is  in  the  argument  counts  in  favour  of 
limiting  the  eldest,  as  well  as  all  the  other  children,  to  a  mere  pro- 
vision, and  dispensing  with  even  the  "  one  fool "  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
was  willing  to  tolerate.  If  unearned  riches  are  so  pernicious  to  the 
character,  one  does  not  see  why,  in  order  to  withhold  the  poison 
from  the  junior  members  of  a  family,  there  should  be  no  way  but  to 
unite  all  their  separate  potions,  and  administer  them  in  the  largest 
possible  dose  to  one  selected  victim.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  inflict 
this  great  evil  on  the  eldest  son  for  want  of  knowing  what  else  to 
do  with  a  large  fortune. 

Some  writers,  however,  look  upon  the  effect  of  primogeniture 
in  stimulating  industry,  as  depending,  not  so  much  on  the  poverty 
of  the  younger  children,  as  on  the  contrast  between  that  poverty 
and  the  riches  of  the  elder ;  thinking  it  indispensable  to  the  activity 
and  energy  of  the  hive  that  there  should  be  a  huge  drone  here  and 
there,  to  impress  the  working  bees  with  a  due  sense  of  the  advantages 
of  honey.  ''  Their  inferiority  in  point  of  wealth,"  says  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  younger  children,  "  and  their  desire  to 
escape  from  this  lower  station,  and  to  attain  to  the  same  level  with 
their  elder  brothers,  inspires  them  with  an  energy  and  vigour  they 
could  not  otherwise  feel.  But  the  advantage  of  preserving  large 
estates  from  being  Uttered  down  by  a  scheme  of  equal  division,  is 
not  limited  to  its  influence  over  the  younger  children  of  their  owners. 
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It  raises  universally  the  standard  of  competence,  and  gives  new  foii> 
to  the  springs  which  set  industry  in  motion.  The  manner  of  liviii. 
among  the  great  landlords  is  that  in  which  every  one  is  anibitiom 
of  being  able  to  indulge ;  and  their  habits  of  expense,  though  som^ 
times  injurious  to  themselves,  act  as  powerful  incentives  to  tii^ 
ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  other  classes,  who  never  think  their  ] 
fortunes  sufficiently  ample,  unless  they  will  enable  them  to  emulate  the 
splendour  of  the  richest  landlords  ;  so  that  the  custom  of  primogeLi- 
ture  seems  to  render  all  classes  more  industrious,  and  to  augment 
at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of  wealth  and  the  scale  of  enjoyment/'  * 
The  portion  of  truth,  I  can  hardly  say  contained  in  these  obsena- 
tions,  but  recalled  by  them,  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  a  state  oi 
complete  equality  of  fortunes  would  not  be  favourable  to  activ? 
exertion  for  the  increase  of  wealth.  Speaking  of  the  mass,  it  is  <}j 
true  of  wealth  as  of  most  other  distinctions — of  talent,  knowledgt. 
virtue — that  those  who  already  have,  or  think  they  have,  as  mnrh 
of  it  as  their  neighbours,  will  seldom  exert  themselves  to  acquirf 
more.  But  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  society  should  proYid* 
a  set  of  persons  with  large  fortunes,  to  fulfil  the  social  duty  of  standing 
to  be  looked  at,  with  envy  and  admiration,  by  the  aspiring  poor. 
The  fortunes  which  people  have  acquired  for  themselves  answer  ih. 
purpose  quite  as  well,  indeed  much  better ;  since  a  person  is  moT« 
powerfully  stimulated  by  the  example  of  somebody  who  has  eameii 
a  fortune,  than  by  the  mere  sight  of  somebody  who  possesses  one : 
and  the  former  is  necessarily  an  example  of  prudence  and  frugality 
as  well  as  industry,  while  the  latter  much  oftener  sets  an  examp:. 
of  profuse  expense,  which  spreads,  with  pernicious  effect,  to  thi 
very  class  on  whom  the  sight  of  riches  is  supposed  to  have  so  bene- 
ficial an  influence,  namely,  those  whose  weakness  of  mind,  and  task 
for  ostentation,  makes  ''the  splendour  of  the  richest  landlorb" 
attract  them  with  the  most  potent  spell.  In  America  there  are  fe« 
or  no  hereditary  fortunes  :  yet  industrial  energy,  and  the  ardooi  oi 
accumulation,  are  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  backward  in  thit 
part  of  the  world.  When  a  country  has  once  fairly  entered  into  the 
industrial  career,  which  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  modeii 
as  war  was  that  of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  world,  the  desire  ci 
acquisition  by  industry  needs  no  factitious  stimulus :  the  advii- 
tages  naturally  inherent  in  riches,  and  the  character  they  assimir 

*  Princij)le8  of  Political  Economy,  ed.  1843,  p.  264.  There  is  much  mi*' 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  more  recent  treatise  by  tha  same  author,  0«  ti* 
Sttccession  to  Property  vacant  by  Death, 
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of  a  test  by  which  talent  and  success  in  life  are  habitually  measured, 
are  an  ample  security  for  their  being  pursued  with  sufficient  intensity 
and  zeal.  As  to  the  deeper  consideration,  that  the  diffusion  of  wealth, 
and  not  its  concentration,  is  desirable,  and  that  the  more  wholesome 
state  of  society  is  not  that  in  which  immense  fortunes  are  possessed 
by  a  few  and  coveted  by  all,  but  that  in  which  the  greatest  possible 
numbers  possess  and  are  contented  with  a  moderate  competency, 
which  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  refer  to  it  in  this  place  only  to 
show  how  widely  separated,  on  social  questions,  is  the  entire  mode 
of  thought  of  the  defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that  which  is 
partially  promulgated  in  the  present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  argument  in  favour  of  primogeniture  has 
special  reference  to  landed  property.    It  is  contended  that  the  habit 
of  dividing  inheritances  equally,  or  with  an  approach  to  equality, 
among  children,  promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  into  portions  too 
small  to  admit  of  being  cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner.    TUs 
argument,  eternally  reproduced,  has  again  and  again  been  refuted 
by  English  and  Continental  writers.    It  proceeds  on  a  supposition 
entirely  at  variance  with  that  on  which  all  the  theorems  of  political 
economy  are  grounded.    It  assumes   that  mankind  in   general 
will  habitually  act  in  a  majoner  opposed  to  their  immediate  and 
obvious  pecuniary  interest.    For  the  division  of  the  inheritance 
does  not  necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land  ;  which  may  be  held 
in  common,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  France  and  Belgium  ; 
or  may  become  the  property  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  being  charged 
with  the  shares  of  the  others  by  way  of  mortgage  ;  or  they  may  sell 
it  outright,  and  divide  the  proceeds.    When  the  division  of  the  land 
would  diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the 
heirs  to  adopt  some  one  of  these  arrangements.    Supposing,  how- 
ever, what  the  argument  assumes,  that  either  from  legal  difficulties, 
or  from  their  own  stupidity  and  barbarism,  they  would  not,  if  left 
to  themselves,  obey  the  dictates  of  this  obvious  interest,  but  would 
insist  upon  cutting  up  the  land  bodily  into  equal  parcels,  with  the 
effect  of  impoverishing  themselves ;   this  would  be  an  objection  to 
a  law  such  as  exists  in  France,  of  compulsory  division,  but  can  be  no 
reason  why  testators  should  be*  discouraged  from  exercising  the 
right  of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  ike  rule  of  equality,  since 
it  would  always  be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  should  take  place  without  dividing  the  land  itself.    That 
the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of  primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case 
by  facta  against  the  custom  of  eqxial  division  are  equally  abortive, 
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has  been  shown  in  a  former  place.     In  all  countries,  or  parts 
countries,  in  which  the  division  of  inheritances  is  accompamed  ' 
small  holdings,  it  is  because  small  holdings  are  the  general  sysU2.\ 
of  the  country,  even  on  the  estates  of  the  great  proprietors. 

Unless  a  strong  case  of  social  utility  can  be  made  out  for  priin> 
geniture,  it  stands  sufficiently  condemned  by  the  general  pnncipl  ^ 
of  justice ;  being  a  broad  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  one  per^% 
and  of  another,  grounded  solely  on  an  accident.    There  is  no  nee. 
therefore,  to  make  out  any  case  of  economical  evil  againsi  prim> 
geniture.    Such  a  case,  however,  and  a  very  strong  one,  may  lo 
made.     It  is  a  natural  effect  of  primogeniture  to  make  the  landlord 
a  needy  class.     The  object  of  the  institution,  or  custom,  is  to  kef:> 
the  land  together  in  large  masses,  and  this  it  commonly  accomplishes: 
but  the  legal  proprietor  of  a  large  domain  is  not  necessarily  the  bo^^ 
fide  owner  of  the  whole  income  which  it  yields.    It  is  usually  char^vi. 
in  each  generation,  with  provisions  for  the  other  children.    It  n 
often  charged  still  more  heavily  by  the  imprudent  expenditure  o: 
the  proprietor.    Great  landowners  are  generally  improvident  ii 
their  expenses  ;  they  live  up  to  their  incomes  when  at  the  high^. 
and  if  any  change  of  circumstances  diminishes  their  resources,  sonr 
time  elapses  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  retrench.     Spend- 
thrifts  in  other  classes  are  ruined,  and  disappear  from  society ;  bn: 
the  spendthrift  landlord  usually  holds  fast  to  his  land,  even  whet 
he  has  become  a  mere  receiver  of  its  rents  for  the  benefit  of  creditois 
The  same  desire  to  keep  up  the  *'  splendour  "  of  the  family,  whick 
gives  rise  to  the  custom  of  primogeniture,  indisposes  the  owner  t: 
sell  a  part  in  order  to  set  free  the  remainder ;    their  apparent  a?, 
therefore  habitually  greater  than  their  real  means,  and  they  an. 
under  a  perpetual  temptation  to  proportion  their  expenditure  t« 
the  former  rather  than  to  the  latter.    From  such  causes  as  these,  i: 
almost  all  countries  of  great  landowners,  the  majority  of  Iand»>i 
estates  are  deeply  mortgaged ;    and  instead  of  having  capital  to 
spare  for  improvements,  it  requires  all  the  increased  value  of  lar.«i. 
caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  tH-. 
country,  to  preserve  the  class  from  being  impoverished. 

§  3.  To  avert  this  impoverishment,  recourse  was  had  to  tb* 
contrivance  of  entails,  whereby  the  order  of  succession  was  im^ 
vocably  fixed,  and  each  holder,  having  only  a  life  interest,  v^^ 
unable  to  burthen  his  successor.  The  land  thus  passing,  free  fn^n 
debt,  into  the  possession  of  the  heir,  the  family  could  not  be  ruimd 
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by  the  improvidence  of  its  existing  representative.  The  economical 
evils  arising  from  this  disposition  of  property  were  partly  of  the 
same  kind,  partly  different,  but  on  the  whole  greater,  than  those 
arising  from  primogeniture  alone.  The  possessor  could  not  now 
ruin  his  successors,  but  he  could  still  ruin  himself :  he  was  not  at 
all  more  likely  than  in  the  former  case  to  have  the  means  necessary 
for  improving  the  property :  while,  even  if  he  had,  he  was  still  less 
likely  to  employ  them  for  that  purpose,  when  the  benefit  was  to 
accrue  to  a  person  whom  the  entail  made  independent  of  him,  while 
he  had  probably  younger  children  to  provide  for,  in  whose  favour  he 
could  not  now  charge  the  estate.  While  thus  disabled  from  being 
himself  an  improver,  neither  could  he  sell  the  estate  to  somebody 
who  would;  since  entail  precludes  alienation.  In  general  he  has 
even  been  unable  to  grant  leases  beyond  the  term  of  his  own  life ; 
^*  for,"  says  Blackstone,  "if  such  leases  had  been  vaUd,  then, 
under  cover  of  long  leases,  the  issue  might  have  been  virtually  dis- 
inherited ;  "  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to  relax,  by 
statute,  the  rigour  of  entails,  in  order  to  allow  either  of  long  leases, 
or  of  the  execution  of  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  estate. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  heir  of  entail,  being  assured  of  succeeding 
to  the  family  property,  however  undeserving  of  it,  and  being  aware 
of  this  from  his  earUest  years,  has  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
chances  of  growing  up  idle,  dissipated,  and  profligate. 

In  England,  the  power  of  entail  is  more  limited  by  law  than  in 
Scotland  and  in  most  other  coimtries  where  it  exists.  A  landowner  can 
settle  his  property  upon  any  nimiber  of  persons  successively  who 
are  living  at  the  time,  and  upon  one  unborn  person,  on  whose  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-one  the  entail  expires,  and  the  land  becomes 
his  absolute  property.  An  estate  may  in  this  manner  be  transmitted 
through  a  son,  or  a  son  and  grandson,  Uving  when  the  deed  is 
executed,  to  an  unborn  child  of  that  grandson.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  this  power  of  entail  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  do 
any  mischief :  in  truth,  however,  it  is  much  larger  than  it  seems. 
Entails  very  rarely  expire ;  the  first  heir  of  entail,  when  of  age, 
joins  with  the  existing  possessor  in  resettling  the  estate,  so  as  to 
prolong  the  entail  for  a  further  term.  Large  properties,  therefore, 
are  rarely  free,  for  any  considerable  period,  from  the  restraints  of  a 
strict  settlement ;  ^  though  the  mischief  is  in  one  respect  mitigated, 

*  [The  oondoding  words  of  this  paragraph  took  the  place  in  the  6th  ed* 
(1802)  of  the  following  words  of  the  original  text:  **  and  English  entails  are 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  much  less  injurious  &an  those  of  other  countries.*'] 
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since  in  the  renewal  of  the  settlement  for  one  more  generation  the 
estate  is  usually  charged  with  a  provision  for  younger  children. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  best  system  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  that  in  which  land  is  most  completely  an  object  of  com- 
merce ;  passing  readily  from  hand  to  hand  when  a  buyer  can  be 
found  to  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  offer  a  greater  sum  for  the  land 
than  the  value  of  the  income  drawn  from  it  by  its  existing  possessor. 
This  of  course  is  not  meant  of  ornamental  property,  which  is  a 
source  of  expense,  not  profit;  but  only  of  land  employed  for 
industrial  uses,  and  held  for  the  sake  of  the  income  which  it  affords. 
Whatever  faciUtates  the  sale  of  land,  tends  to  make  it  a  more  pro- 
ductive instrument  of  the  community  at  large ;  whatever  prevents 
or  restricts  its  sale,  subtracts  from  its  usefiUness.  Now,  not  only 
has  entail  this  effect,  but  primogeniture  also.  The  desire  to  keep 
land  together  in  large  masses,  from  other  motives  than  that  of  pro- 
moting  its  productiveness,  often  prevents  changes  and  alienation 
which  would  increase  its  efficiency  as  an  instrument. 

§  4.  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  which,  like  the  French,  restricts  the 
power  of  bequest  to  a  narrow  compass,  and  compels  the  equal 
division  of  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  property  among  the 
children,  seems  to  me,  though  on  different  grounds,  also  very 
seriously  objectionable.  The  only  reason  for  recognising  in  the 
children  any  claim  at  all  to  more  than  a  provision,  sofficient  to 
launch  them  in  life,  and  enable  them  to  find  a  UveUhood,  is  grounded 
on  the  expressed  or  presumed  wish  of  the  parent ;  whose  claim  to 
dispose  of  what  is  actually  his  own  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  pre- 
tensions of  others  to  receive  what  is  not  theirs.  To  control  the 
rightful  owner's  hberty  of  gift,  by  creating  in  the  children  a  legal 
right  superior  to  it,  is  to  postpone  a  real  claim  to  an  imaginary  one. 
To  this  great  and  paramount  objection  to  the  law,  numerous  secondary 
ones  may  be  added.  Desirable  as  it  is  that  the  parent  should  treat 
the  children  with  impartiaUty,  and  not  make  an  eldest  son  or  a 
favourite,  impartial  division  is  not  alway  synonymous  with  equal 
division.  Some  of  the  children  may,  without  fault  of  their  own,  be 
less  capable  than  others  of  providing  for  themselves :  some  may, 
by  other  means  than  their  own  exertions,  be  already  provided  for : 
and  impartiality  may  therefore  require  that  the  rule  observed  should 
not  be  one  of  equality,  but  of  compensation.  Even  when  equality 
is  the  object,  there  are  sometimes  better  means  of  attaining  it 
than  the  inflexible  rules  by  which  law  must  necessarily  proceed. 
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If  one  of  the  coheiis,  being  of  a  quarrebome  or  litigioiiB  disposition, 
stands  upon  his  utmost  rights,  the  law  cannot  make  equitable  adjust- 
ments ;  it  cannot  apportion  the  property  as  seems  beet  for  the 
coUectiYe  interest  of  all  concerned ;  if  there  are  several  parcels  of 
land,  and  the  hdrs  cannot  agree  about  their  value,  the  law  cannot 
give  a  parcel  to  each,  but  every  separate  parcel  must  be  either  put 
up  to  sale  or  divided  :  if  there  is  a  residence,  or  a  park  or  pleasure- 
ground,  which  would  be  destroyed,  as  such,  by  subdivision,  it  must 
be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  great  sacrifice  both  of  money  and  of  feeling. 
But  what  the  law  could  not  do,  the  parent  could.  By  means  of 
the  liberty  of  bequest,  all  these  points  might  be  determined  according 
to  reason  and  the  general  interest  of  the  persons  concerned ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  principle  of  equal  division  might  be  the  better 
observed,  because  the  testator  was  emancipated  from  its  letter. 
Finally,  it  would  not  then  be  necessary,  as  under  the  compulsory 
system  it  is,  that  the  law  should  interfere  authoritatively  in  the 
concerns  of  individuals,  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  a  death,  but 
throughout  life,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  parents 
to  fmstrate  the  legal  claims  of  their  heirs,  under  colour  of  gifts  and 
other  alienations  inter  vivaa. 

In  conclusion  ;  all  owners  of  property  should,  I  conceive,  have 
power  to  dispose  by  will  of  every  part  of  it,  but  not  to  determine 
the  person  who  should  succeed  to  it  after  the  death  of  all  who  were 
living  when  the  will  was  made.  Under  what  restrictions  it  should 
be  allowable  to  bequeath  property  to*  one  person  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  another  person  already  in  existence,  is  a  question 
belonging  to  general  legislation,  not  to  political  economy.  Such 
setiiementB  would  be  no  greater  hindrance  to  dienation  than  any 
case  of  joint  ownership,  since  the  consent  of  persona  actually  in 
existence  is  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  any  new  arrangement 
respecting  the  property. 

§  5.  From  the  subject  of  Inheritance  I  now  pass  to  that  of 
Contracts,  and  among  these,  to  the  important  subject  of  the  liaws 
of  Partnership.  How  much  of  good  or  evil  depends  upon  these  laws, 
and  how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  the  best  possible,  is  evident 
to  all  who  recognise  in  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  principle,  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  term,  the  great  economical  necessity  of  modem 
industry.  The  progress  of  the  productive  arts  requiring  that  many 
BortB  of  industrial  occupation  should  be  carried  on  by  larger  and 
larger  capitals,  the  productive  power  of  industry  mv»t  suffer  by 
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whatever  impedes  the  formation  of  large  capitals  through  the  aggrega- 
tion of  smaller  ones.  Capitals  of  the  requisite  magnitude  belongiii: 
to  single  owners,  do  not,  in  most  countries,  exist  in  the  needful 
abundance,  and  would  be  still  less  numerous  if  the  laws  favoured  tit 
diffusion  instead  of  the  concentration  of  property  :  while  it  is  most 
imdesirable  that  all  those  improved  processes,  and  those  me^ns  cf 
efficiency  and  economy  in  production,  which  depend  on  the  posses- 
sion of  large  funds,  should  be  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
rich  individuals,  through  the  difficulties  experienced  by  persons  of 
moderate  or  small  means  in  associating  their  capital.  Finally,  I 
must  repeat  my  conviction,  that  the  industrial  economy  whici 
divides  society  absolutely  into  two  portions,  the  payers  of  wages 
and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first  counted  by  thousands  and  th- 
last  by  millions,  is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable  of,  indefinite  duration 
and  the  possibility  of  changing  this  system  for  one  of  combinatior: 
without  dependence,  and  unity  of  interest  instead  of  organized 
hostility,  depends  altogether  upon  the  future  developments  of  the 
Partnership  principle. 

Yet  there  is  scarcely  any  country  whose  laws  do  not  throw  great, 
and  in  most  cases  intentional,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  any  numerous  partnership.  In  England  it  is  already  a  serious 
discouragement,  that  differences  among  partners  are,  practically 
speaking,  only  capable  of  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Chancery : 
which  is  often  worse  than  placing  such  questions  out  of  the  pale  of 
all  law;  since  any  one  of  the  disputant  parties,  who  is  either 
dishonest  or  litigious,  can  involve  the  others  at  his  pleasure  in  the 
expense,  trouble,  ^nd  anxiety,  which  are  the  unavoidable  accom- 
paniments of  a  Chancery  suit,  without  their  having  the  power  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  infliction  even  by  breaking  up  tLe 
association.*    Besides  this,  it  required,  until  lately,  a  separate  Act 

*  [1852]  Mr.  Ceoil  Fane,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  ic 
his  evidenoe  before  the  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partnexehip,  says :  ^'  I  re> 
member  a  short  time  ago  reading  a  written  statement  by  two  eminent  solknton. 
who  said  that  they  had  known  many  partnership  accounta  go  into  Chaiic<*ry, 
but  that  &i&y  never  knew  one  come  out.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  l^e  persons  wha 
would  be  disposed  to  engage  in  partnerdiips  of  ^toB  Und  *'  (oo-operattre  aasoci*- 
tions  of  working  men)  *  have  any  idea  of  the  truth*  namely,  tnat  the  decisioa 
of  questions  arising  amongst  partners  is  reaUy  impracticable. 

**  Bo  they  not  know  that  one  partner  may  rob  the  other  without  any  possi- 
bility of  his  obtaining  redress  ? — ^The  fact  is  so ;  but  whether  they  know  it  ca- 
not,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say." 

This  flagrant  injustice  is,  in  Mr.  Fane's  opinion,  wholly  attributable  to  tbr 
defects  of  the  tribunal  ' "  My  opinion  is,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  ttej 
than  another,  it  is  the  settlement  of  partnership  questions,  and  for  the  fimpk 
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of  the  legislaturd  before  any  joint-stock  association  could  legally 
constitute  itself,  and  be  empowered  to  act  as  one  body.  By  a 
statute  passed  a  few  years  ago,  this  necessity  is  done  away ;  but  the 
statute  in  question  is  described  by  competent  authorities  as  a  "  mass 
of  confusion,"  of  which  they  say  that  there  "  never  was  such  an  in- 
fliction "  oa  persons  entering  into  partnership.*  ^  When  a  number 
of  persons,  whether  few  or  many,  freely  desire  to  unite  their  funds 
for  a  common  undertaking,  not  asking  any  pecuUar  privilege,  nor 
the  power  to  dispossess  any  one  of  property,  the  law  can  have  no 
good  reason  for  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  realization 
of  the  project.  On  compliance  with  a  few  simple  conditions  of 
pubUcity,  any  body  of  persons  ought  to  have  the  power  of  constitut- 
ing themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company,  or  societe  en  nom  collectif, 
i^thout  asking  leave  either  of  any  public  officer  or  of  parliament.^ 
Aa  an  association  of  many  partners  must  practically  be  imder  the 
management  of  a  few,  every  facility  ought  tp  be  afforded  to  the 
body  for  exercising  the  necessary  control  and  check  over  those  few, 
whether  they  be  themselves  members  of  the  association,  or  merely 
its  hired  servants  :  and  in  this  point  the  English  system  is  still  at  a 
lamentable  distance  from  the  standard  of  perfection.^ 

§  6.  Whatever  facilities,  however,  English  law  might  give  to 
associations  formed  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  partnership,  there 
is  one  sort  of  joint-stock  association  which  until  the  year  1855  it 
absolutely  disallowed,  and  which  coidd  only  be  called  into  existence 
by  a  special  act  either  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  crown.^  I  mean, 
associations  with  limited  liability. 

Associations  with  limited  liability  are  of  two  kinds  :  in  one,  the 

reason,  that  everything  which  is  done  in  a  partnership  is  entered  in  the  books  ; 
the  evidence  therefore  is  at  hand ;  if  therefore  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding 
were  once  adopted,  the  difficulty  would  altogether  vanish." — ^Blinutes  of  Evi- 
dence annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partnerehip 
(1861),  pp.  86-7. 

*  Report,  nt  supra,  p.  167. 

1  [So  since  the  3rd  ed  (1852).  In  the  original :  "  this  necessity  is  done 
away,  and  the  formalities  which  have  been  substituted  for  it  are  not  sufficiently 
onerous  to  be  v«ry  much  of  an  impediment  to  such  undertakings.**] 

'  [The  comment :  "  and  this  liberty,  in  England,  they  cannot  now  be  fairly 
said  not  to  have,'*  ("  though  they  have  had  it  but  for  a  Uttle  more  than  three 
years,"  omitted  in  2nd  ed.  1849 ),  was  dropt  out  of  the  3rd  ed.] 

>  ["  Though  less,  I  beUeve,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  law  than  to  those 
ol  the  courts  of  judicature  ** ;  omitted  in  3rd  ed.] 

*  [So  since  4th  ed.  (1867).  In  the  original :  «*  which  it  absolutely  dis- 
allowB,  and  which  can  still  be  only  **  ftc.  "  Until  lately  **  was  inserted  in  the 
3rd  ed.  in  the  next  pacagrapk] 
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liability  of  all  the  partners  is  limited,  in  the  other  that  of  some  of 
them  only.  The  first  is  the  societe  anonyme  of  the  French  law,  which 
in  England  had  until  lately  no  other  name  than  that  of  "  chartered 
company : "  meaning  thereby  a  joint-stock  company  whose  share- 
holders, by  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  a  special  enactment  of  Uie 
legislature,  stood  exempted  from  any  liabiUty  for  the  debts  of  the 
concern,  beyond  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  The  other 
species  of  limited  partnership  is  that  known  to  the  French  lav 
under  the  name  of  commandite  ;  of  this,  which  in  England  is  still 
unrecognised  and  illegal,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

If  a  number  of  persons  choose  to  associate  for  carrying  on  anv 
operation  of  commerce  or  industry,  agreeing  among  themselves 
and  announcing  to  those  with  whom  they  deal  that  the  members 
of  the  association  do  not  undertake  to  be  responsible  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  subscribed  capital ;  is  there  any  reason  that  the  law 
should  raise  objections  to  this  proceeding,  and  should  impose  on 
them  the  unlimited  responsibihty  which  they  disclaim  ?   For  whose 
sake  ?  Not  for  that  of  the  partners  themselves  ;  for  it  is  they  whom 
the  limitation  of  responsibility  benefits  and  protects.    It  most 
therefore  be  for  the  sake  of  third  parties;    namely,  those  who 
may  have  transactions  with  the  association,  and  to  whom  it  may 
run  in  debt  beyond  what  the  subscribed  capital  suffices  to  pay. 
But  nobody  is  obliged  to  deal  with  the  association  :  still  less  is  any 
one  obliged  to  give  it  unlimited  credit.    The  class  of  persons  witii 
whom  such  assodaiions  have  dealings  are  in  general  perfectiT 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  there  seems  no  reason  that 
the  law  should  be  more  careful  of  their  interests  than  they  will 
themselves  be ;   provided  no  false  representation  is  held  out,  and 
they  are  aware  from  the  first  what  they  have  to  trust  to.    The  law  is 
warranted  in  requiring  from  all  joint-stock  associations  with  limited 
responsibihty,  not  only  that  the  amount  of  capital  on  which  they 
profess  to  carry  on  business  should  either  be  actually  paid  tip  or 
security  given  for  it  (if,  indeed,  with  complete  publicity,  such  a 
requirement  would  be  necessary),  but  also  that  such  accounts  should 
be  kept,  accessible  to  individuals,  and  if  needful,  published  to  the 
world,  as  shaU  render  it  possible  to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  existing 
state  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  to  learn  whether  the  capital  which 
is  the  sole  security  for  the  engagements  into  which  they  enter,  still 
subsists  unimpaired :   the  fidelity  of  such  accounts  being  guarded 
by  sufficient  penalties.    When  the  law  has  thus  afforded  to  in- 
dividuals all  practicable  means  of  knowing  the  circumstances  which 
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ought  to  enter  into  their  prudential  calculations  in  dealing  with  the 
company,  there  seems  no  more  need  for  interfering  with  individual 
judgment  in  this  sort  of  transactions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  urged  for  such  interference  is,  that  the 
managers  of  an  association  with  limited  responsibility,  not  risking 
their  whole  fortunes  in  the  event  of  loss,  while  in  case  of  gain  they 
might  profit  largely,  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  exercising  due 
circumspection,  and  are  under  the  temptation  of  exposing  the  funds 
of  the  association  to  improper  hazards.  It  is,  however,  well  ascer- 
tained that  associations  with  unlimited  responsibility,  if  they  have 
rich  shareholders,  can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be  reckless  in 
their  transactions,  improper  credit  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
would  be  given  to  companies  equally  iU-conducted  whose  creditors 
had  only  the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  on."**  ^  To  whichever  side 
the  balance  of  evil  inclines,  it  is  a  consideration  of  more  importance 
to  the  shareholders  themselves  than  to  third  parties ;  since,  with 
proper  securities  for  publicity,  the  capital  of  an  association  with 
limited  liability  could  not  be  engaged  in  hasards  beyond  those 
ordinarily  incident  to  the  business  it  carries  on,  without  the  facts 
being  known,  and  becoming  the  subject  of  comments  by  which  the 
credit  of  the  body  would  be  likely  to  be  affected  in  quite  as  great  a 
d^ree  as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  If,  under  securities  for 
pubUcity,  it  were  found  in  practice  that  companies,  formed  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  responsibility,  were  more  skilfully  and  more 
cautiously  managed,  companies  with  limited  liability  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  an  equal  competition  with  them;  and  would  therefore 
rarely  be  formed,  unless  when  such  limitation  was  the  only  condition 
on  which  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  could  be  raised:  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  say  that  their  formation 
ought  to  be  prevented. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  although,  with  equality  of 
capital,  a  company  of  limited  liabiUty  ofiers  a  somewhat  less  security 
to  those  who  deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which  every  shareholder  is 
responsible  with  his  whole  fortune,  yet  even  the  weakra  of  these 

*  See  the  Btpori  already  refetied  to,  pp.  146->158. 

I  [So  Binoe  the  6Ui  ed.  (1862).  The  addition,  ae  made  in  the  3id  ed.  (1852), 
began  :  "  It  has  however  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  several  experienced 
witnesses  before  a  late  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  associations" 
&C.  The  original  text,  after  "  improper  haauurds  "  went  on :  "  Admitting  that 
this  is  one  of  the  disadvanta^ies  of  such  associations,  it  is  a  consideration  of 
more  importance  **  fta] 
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two  securities  is  in  some  respects  stronger  than  that  which  ai 
individual  capitalist  can  aSord.  In  the  case  of  an  individual,  thei< 
is  such  security  as  can  be  founded  on  his  unhmited  liability,  but  no: 
that  derived  from  pubUcity  of  transactions,  or  from  a  known  au 
large  amount  of  paid-up  capital.  This  topic  is  well  treated  in  h^ 
able  paper  by  M.  Coquelin,  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deui 
Mondss  for  July  1843.* 

. ''  While  third  parties  who  trade  with  individuals/'  says  thi? 
writer,  "scarcely  ever  know,  except  by  approximation,  and  evdi 
that  most  vague  and  uncertain,  what  is  the  amount  of  capita, 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  contracts  made  with  them, 
those  who  trade  with  a  sodete  anonyme  can  obtain  full  informs 
tion  if  they  seek  it,  and  perform  their  operations  with  a  feeling  o: 
confidence  that  cannot  exist  in  the  other  case.  Again,  nothing  L* 
easier  than  for  an  individual  trader  to  conceal  the  extent  of  lii^ 
engagements,  as  no  one  can  know  it  certainly  but  himself.  Evcl 
bis  confidential  clerk  may  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  the  loans  he  finds 
himself  compelled  to  make  may  not  all  be  of  a  character  to  require 
that  they  be  enteied  in  his  day-book.  It  is  a  secret  confin^  tc 
himself ;  one  which  transpires  rarely,  and  always  slowly ;  on*, 
which  is  unveiled  only  when  the  catastrophe  has  occurred.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sooiete  anonyme  neither  can  nor  ought  to  borrow, 
without  the  fact  becoming  known  to  all  the  world — drrectors,  clerks 
shareholders,  and  the  public.  Its  operations  partake,  in  somo 
respects,  of  the  nature  of  those  of  governments.  The  light  of  day 
penetrates  in  every  direction,  and  there  can  be  no  secrets  from 
those  who  seek  for  information.  Thus  all  is  fixed,  recorded,  kno?rD. 
of  the  capital  and  debts  in  the  case  of  the  socieU  anonyme^  while  all 
is  uncertain  and  unknown  in  the  case  of  the  individual  trader. 
Which  of  the  two,  we  would  ask  the  reader,  presents  the  most 
favourable  aspect,  or  the  surest  guarantee,  to  the  .view  of  those  who 
trade  with  them  ? 

'*  Again,  availing*^ himself  of  the  obscurity  in  which  his  SL&a\n 
are  shrouded,  and  which  he  desires  to  increase,  the  private  trader  u 
enabled,  so  long  as  his  business  appears  prosperous,  to  produce 
impressions  in  regard  to  his  means  far  exceeding  the  reaUty,  ami 
thus  to  establish  a  credit  not  justified  by  those  means.  When 
losses  occur,  and  he  sees  himself  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the 
world  is  still  ignorant  of  his  condition,  and  he  finds  himself  enabled  t^ 

*  The  quotation  is  from  a  translation  published  by  Mr.  H.  C  Carey,  in  su 
American  periodical,  HunVe  MercharU's  Magazine^  for  May  and  June  184o. 
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contract  debts  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment.  The  fatal 
day  arrives,  and  the  creditors  find  a  debt  much  greater  than  had 
been  anticipated,  while  the  means  of  payment  are  as  much  less. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  The  same  obscurity  which  has  served  him  so 
well  thus  far,  when  desiring  to  magnify  his  capital  and  increase  his 
credit,  now  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  placing  a  part  of  that 
capital  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors.  It  becomes  diminished, 
if  not  annihilated.  It  hides  itself,  and  not  even  legal  remedies, 
nor  the  activity  of  creditors,  can  bring  it  forth  from  the  dark  comers 
in  which  it  is  placed.  .  .  .  Our  readers  can  readily  determine  for 
themselves  if  practices  of  this  kind  are  equally  easy  in  the  case  of 
the  societe  anonyme.  We  do  not  doubt  that  such  things  are  possible, 
but  we  think  that  they  will  agree  with  us  that  from  its  nature,  its 
organization,  and  the  necessary  publicity  that  attends  all  its  actions, 
the  liability  to  such  occurrences  is  very  greatly  diminished." 

The  laws  of  most  countries,  England  included,  have  erred  in  a 
two-fold  manner  with  regard  to  joint-stock  companies.  While  they 
have  been  most  unreasonably  jealous  of  allowing  such  associations 
to  exist,  especially  with  limited  responsibility,  they  have  generally 
neglected  the  enforcement  of  publicity ;  the  best  security  to  the 
public  against  any  danger  which  might  arise  from  this  description 
of  partnerships ;  and  a  security  quite  as  much  required  in  the  case 
of  those  associations  of  the  kind  in  question,  which,  by  an  exception 
from  their  general  practice,  they  suffered  to  exist.  Even  in  the 
instance  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  holds  a  monopoly  from  the 
legislature,  and  has  had  partial  control  over  a  matter  of  so  much 
public  interest  as  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium,  it  is  only 
within  these  few  years  that  any  publicity  has  been  enforced ;  and 
the  publicity  was  at  first  of  an  extremely  incomplete  character, 
though  now,  for  most  practical  purposes,  probably  at  length  sufficient. 

§  7.  The  other  kind  of  limited  partnership  which  demands 
our  attention  is  that  in  which  the  managing  partner  or  partners 
are  responsible  with  their  whole  fortunes  for  the  engagements  of 
the  concern,  but  have  others  associated  with  them  who  contribute 
only  definite  sums,  and  are  not  liable  for  anything  beyond,  though 
they  participate  in  the  profits  according  to  any  rule  which  may  be 
aprced  on.  This  is  called  partnership  en  commandite :  and  the 
partners  with  limited  liability  (to  whom,  by  the  French  law,  all 
interference  in  the  management  of  the  concern  is  interdicted)  are 
known  by  ibe  name  commanditaires.    Such  partnerships  are  not 
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allowed  by  English  law :  ^  in  all  private  partnerships,  ^^hoever 
shares  in  the  profits  is  liable  for  the  debts  to  as  plenary  an  extent 
as  the  managing  partner. 

For  such  prohibition  no  satisfactory  defence  has  ever,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  made.  Even  the  insufficient  reason  given  again^ 
limiting  the  responsibility  of  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  company 
does  not  apply  here ;  there  being  no  diminution  of  the  motives  tc 
circumspect  management,  since  all  who  take  any  part  in  the  directioc 
of  the  concern  are  liable  with  their  whole  fortunes.  To  third  parties, 
again,  the  security  is  improved  by  the  existence  of  commandite : 
since  the  amount  subscribed  by  commanditaires  is  all  of  it  avaalabk 
to  creditors,  the  commanditaires  losing  their  whole  investment  before 
any  creditor  can  lose  anything;  while,  if  instead  of  becoming 
partners  to  that  amount,  they  had  lent  the  sum  at  an  interest  equa! 
to  the  profit  they  derived  from  it,  they  would  have  shared  with  tb< 
other  creditors  in  the  residue  of  the  estate,  diminishing  pro  raia  th€ 
dividend  obtained  by  all.  While  the  practice  of  commandite  thu? 
conduces  to  the  interest  of  creditors,  it  is  often  highly  desirable  for 
the  contracting  parties  themselves.  The  managers  are  enabled 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  capital  than  thej 
could  borrow  on  their  own  security ;  and  persons  are  induced  to  aid 
useful  undertakings,  by  embarking  limited  portions  of  capital  in 
them,  when  they  would  not,  and  often  could  not  prudently,  have 
risked  their  whole  fortunes  on  the  chances  of  the  enterprise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  where  due  facilities  are  afforded 
to  joint-stock  companies,  conmiandite  par^^nerships  are  not  required. 
But  there  are  classes  of  cases  to  which  the  commandite  principle 
must  always  be  better  adapted  than  the  joint-stock  principle. 
"  Suppose,"  says  H.  Coquelin,  "  an  inventor  seeking  for  a  capital 
to  carry  his  invention  into  practice.  To  obtain  the  aid  of  capitalists, 
he  must  ofier  them  a  share  of  the  anticipated  benefit ;  they  must 
associate  themselves  with  him  in  the  chances  of  its  success.  -In  surb 
a  case,  which  pf  the  forms  would  he  select  ?  Not  a  common  partner- 
ship, certainly ;  "  for  various  reasons,  and  especially  the  extremr 
difficulty  of  finding  a  partner  with  capital,  willing  to  risk  his  whok 
fortune  on  the  success  of  the  invention.^     "  Neither  would  h' 

^  [Thoy  have  been  allowed  since  1908.  See  Appendix  HH.  Cpmpaaf 
and  Partnerehip  Law.] 

*  [1862]  "  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  commiBeration  profeaaed,**  my* 
Mr.  Ihinean,  solicitor,  "  towards  Sie  poor  inventor ;  he  has  been  oppraned  b> 
the  high  oost  of  patents ;  but  his  chief  oppression  has  been  the  partnenhip 
law,  which  prevents  his  getting  any  one  to  help  him  to  develop  his  inveoUaa. 
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select  the  socUte  anonyme,^*  or  any  other  form  of  joint-stock  company, 
'^  in  which  he  might  be  superseded  as  manager.  He  would  stand, 
in  such  an  association,  on  no  better  footing  than  any  other  share- 
holder, and  he  might  be  lost  in  the  crowd ;  whereas,  the  association 
existing,  as  it  were,  by  and  for  him,  the  management  would  appear 
to  belong  to  him  as  a  matter  of  right.  Cases  occur  in  which  a 
merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  without  being  precisely  an  inventor, 
has  undeniable  claims  to  the  management  of  an  undertaking,  from 
the  possession  of  qualities  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  its 
success.  So  great,  indeed,"  continues  M.  Coquelin,  "  is  the  necessity, 
in  many  cases,  for  the  limited  partnership,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  we  could  dispense  with  or  replace  it : ''  and  in  reference 
to  his  own  country  he  is  probably  in  the  right. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  readiness  as  in  England,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  to  form  joint-stock  associations,  even  without 
the  encouragement  of  a  limitation  of  responsibility ;  commandite 
partnership,  though  its  prohibition  is  in  principle  quite  indefensible, 
cannot  be  deemed  to  be,  in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  of  the 
imperative  necessity  which  M.  Coquelin  ascribes  to  it.  Tet  the 
inconveniences  are  not  small  which  arise  indirectly  from  provisions 
of  law  by  which  every  one  who  shares  in  the  profits  of  a  concern  is 
subject  to  the  full  liabilities  of  an  unlimited  partnership.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  or  what  useful  modes  of  combination  are 
rendered  impracticable  by  such  a  state  of  the  law.  It  is  sufficient 
for  its  condemnation  that,  unless  in  some  way  relaxed,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  payment  of  wages  in  part  by  a  percentage  on 

He  18  a  poor  maii«  and  therefore  cannot  give  security  to  a  creditor ;  no  one 
will  lend  him  money ;  the  rate  of  interest  offered,  however  high  it  may  be,  b 
not  an  attraction.  But  if  by  the  altezation  of  the  law  he  oouM  allow  oapitalista 
to  take  an  interest  with  him  and  share  the  profits,  while  the  risk  should  be 
confined  to  the  capital  they  embarked,  there  is  very  little  doubt  at  all  that  he 
would  frequently  get  assistance  from  capitalists ;  whereas  at  the  present 
moment,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  he  is  completely  destroyed,  and  his  inven- 
tion is  useless  to  him ;  he  struggles  month  after  month  ;  he  applies  again  and 
again  to  the  capitalists  without  avaiL  I  know  it  practically  in  two  or  three 
cases  of  patented  inventions ;  especially  one  where  parties  with  capital  were 
desirous  of  entering  into  an  undertaking  of  sreat  moment  in  Liverpool,  but 
five  or  six  different  gentlemen  were  deterred  from  doins  so,  all  feeUna  the 
strongest  objection  to  what  each  one  called  the  cursed  partnership  kw.** 
— Report^  p.  166. 

Mr.  Fane  says,  "  In  the  course  of  my  professional  life,  as  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  I  have  leamea  that  the  most  unfortunate  man  in 
the  world  is  an  inventor.  The  difficulty  which  an  inventor  finds  in  getting 
at  capita]  involves  him  in  all  sorts  of  embarrassments,  and  he  ultimately  is 
for  the  most  part  a  mined  man,  and  somebody  else  gets  possession  of  his 
inventbn.** — lb.  p.  82. 
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profits  ;  in  other  words,  the  association  of  the  operatives  as  virtual 
partners  with  the  capitaUst.* 

It  is,  above  all,  with  reference  to  the  improvement  and  devatioii 
of  the  working  classes  that  complete  freedom  in  the  conditions  of 
partnership  is  indispensable.  Combinations  such  as  the  associations 
of  workpeople,  described  in  a  former  chapter,  are  the  most  powerful 
means  of  efEecting  the  social  emancipation  of  the  labourers  through 
their  own  moral  qualities.  Nor  is  the  liberty  of  association  impor- 
tant solely  for  its  examples  of  success,  but  fully  as  much  so  for  the 
sake  of  attempts  which  would  not  succeed ;  but  by  their  iailuii; 
would  give  instruction  more  impressive  than  can  be  afforded  l>y 
anything  short  of  actual  experience.  Every  theory  of  social  im- 
provement, the  worth  of  which  is  capable  of  being  brought  to  an 
experimental  test,  should  be  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  to 
submit  itself  to  that  test.  From  such  experiments  the  active  pordon 
of  the  working  classes  would  derive  lessons,  which  they  would  be 
slow  to  learn  from  the  teaching  of  persons  supposed  to  have  interests 
and  prejudices  adverse  to  their  good ;  would  obtain  the  means  of 
correcting,  at  no  cost  to  society,  whatever  is  now  erroneous  in  their 
notions  of  the  means  of  establishing  their  independence ;  and  of 
discovering  the  conditions,  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial,  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  efEecting  without  injustice,  or  foi 
efEecting  at  all,  the  social  regeneration  they  aspire  to.f 

The  French  law  of  partnership  is  superior  to  the  Englisli  in  pei- 
mitting  commandite  ;  and  superior,  in  having  no  such  unmanageabk 
instrument  as  the  Court  of  Chancery,  all  cases  arising  from  com- 
mercial transactions  being  adjudicated  in  a  comparatively  cheap 
and  expeditious  manner  by  a  tribunal  of  merchants.  In  other 
respects  the  French  system  was,  and  I  believe  still  is,  far  worse  than 
the  English.  A  joint-stock  company  with  limited  responsibiHtr 
caimot  be  formed  without  the  express  authorization  of  the  depart- 

*  [1865]  It  has  been  found  possible  to  effect  this  through  the  limited 
Liability  Act,  by  erecting  the  capitalist  and  his  workpeople  into  «  LiniiUt: 
Company  ;  as  proposed  by  Messrs.  Briggs  (supra,  p.  771). 

t  [1862]  By  an  Act  of  the  year  1852,  called  the  Industrial  and  Provid^t 
Societies  Act»  for  which  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  public-spirited  exerti^cj 
of  Mr.  Slaney,  industrial  associations  of  working  people  are  admitted  to  te? 
statutory  privileges  of  Friendly  Societies.  This  not  only  exempts  tbem  fr«.s 
the  formalities  applicable  to  joint-stock  companies,  but  provides  for  ts* 
settlement  of  disput<;s  among  the  partners  without  recourse  to  Uie  C6nrt  i 
Chancery.  There  are  still  some  defects  in  the  provisions  of  Ihia  Aci»  «hi. -^ 
hamper  the  proceedings  of  the  Societies  in  several  respects ;  as  is  pointed  cti 
in  the  Almanack  of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneera  for  1861. 
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ment  of  government  called  the  ConseU  d'Etaty  a  body  of  adminis- 
trators, generally  entire  strangers  to  industrial  transactions,  who 
have  no  interest  in  promoting  enterprises,  and  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  purpose  of  their  institution  is  to  restrain  them ;  whose 
consent  cannot  in  any  case  be  obtained  without  an  amount  of  time 
and  labour  which  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  commencement 
of  an  enterprise,  while  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  obtaining  that 
consent  at  all  is  a  great  discouragement  to  capitalists  who  would 
be  willing  to  subscribe.  In  regard  to  joint-stock  companies  without 
limitation  of  responsibility,  which  in  England  exist  in  such  numbers 
and  are  formed  with  such  facility,  these  associations  cannot,  in 
France,  exist  at  all ;  for,  in  cases  of  unlimited  partnership,  the 
French  law  does  not  permit  the  division  of  the  capital  into  transferable 
shares. 

The  best  existing  [1848]  laws  of  partnership  appear  to  be  those 
of  the  New  England  States,  According  to  Mr.  Carey,*  "  nowhere 
is  association  so  little  trammelled  by  regulations  as  in  New  England  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent 
there,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  these  states,  the  soil  is  covered 
with  compagnies  anonymes — chartered  companies — for  almost  qvgtj 
conceivable  purpose.  Every  town  is  a  corporation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  roads,  bridges,  and  schools :  which  are,  therefore,  under 
the  direct  control  of  those  who  pay  for  them,  and  are  consequently 
well  managed.  Academies  and  churches,  lyceums  and  libraries, 
saving  fund  societies,  and  trust  companies,  exist  in  numbers  pro- 
portioned to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  all  are  corporations. 
Every  district  has  its  local  bank,  of  a  size  to  suit  its  wants,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  small  capitalists  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  managed  by  themselves ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  system  of  banking  so  perfect — 
so  little  liable  to  vibration  in  the  amount  of  loans — the  necessary 
effect  of  which  i8,  that  in  none  is  the  value  of  property  so  little  affected 
by  changes  in  the  amount  or  value  of  the  currency  resulting  from 
the  movements  of  iJielT  own  banking  institutions.  In  the  two  states 
to  which  we  have  particularly  referred,  they  are  almost  two  hundred 
in  number.  Massachusetts,  alone,  offers  to  our  view  fifty-three 
insurance  offices,  of  various  forms,  scattered  through  the  state,  and 
all  incorporated.     Factories  are  incorporated,  and  are  owned  in 

*  Iq  a  note  appended  to  h)s  tratis]ation  of  M.  Co(|ue]in's  papcrt 
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shares ;  and  every  one  that  has  any  part  in  the  management  of 
their  concerns,  from  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  to  the  sale 
of  the  manufactured  article,  is  a  part  owner;  while  every  one 
employed  in  them  has  a  prospect  of  becoming  one,  by  the  use  of 
prudence,  exertion,  and  economy.  Charitable  associations  exist  in 
large  numbers,  and  all  are  incorporated.  Fishing  vessels  are  owned 
in  shares  by  those  who  navigate  them ;  and  the  sailors  of  a  whaling 
ship  depend  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  success 
of  the  voyage  for  their  compensation.  Every  master  of  a  vessel 
trading  in  the  Southern  Ocean  is  a  part  owner,  and  the  interest 
he  possesses  is  a  strong  inducement  to  exertion  and  economy,  bj 
aid  of  which  the  people  of  New  England  are  rapidly  driving  out 
the  competition  of  other  nations  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  Wherever  settled,  they  exhibit  the  same  tendency  to  com- 
bination of  action.  In  New  York  they  are  the  chief  owners  of 
the  lines  of  packet  ships,  which  are  divided  into  shares,  owned 
by  the  shipbuilders,  the  merchants,  the  master,  and  the  mates; 
which  last  generally  acquire  the  means  of  becoming  themselves 
masters,  and  to  this  is  due  their  great  success.  The  system  is  the 
most  perfectly  democratic  of  any  in  the  world.  It  affords  to  every 
labourer,  every  sailor,  every  operative,  male  or  female,  the  prospect 
of  advancement ;  and  its  results  are  precisely  such  as  we  should 
have  reason  to  expect.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  talent,  industry, 
and  prudence,  so  certain  to  be  largely  rewarded.'* 

The  cases  of  insolvency  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  chartered 
companies  in  America,  which  have  caused  so  much  loss  and  so 
much  scandal  in  Europe,  did  not  occur  in  the  part  of  the  Union  to 
which  this  extract  refers,  but  in  other  States,  in  which  the  right 
of  association  is  much  more  fettered  by  legal  restrictions,  and  in 
which,  accordingly,  joint-stock  associations  are  not  comparable  in 
number  or  variety  to  those  of  New  England.  Mr.  Carey  adds, 
^'  A  careful  examination  of  the  systems  of  the  several  states,  can 
scarcely,  we  think,  fail  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  advantage 
resulting  from  permitting  men  to  determine  among  themselves  the 
terms  upon  which  they  will  associate,  and  allowing  the  associations 
that  may  be  formed  to  contract  with  the  public  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  they  will  trade  together,  whether  of  the  limited  or 
unlimited  liability  of.  the  partners.''    ^  This  principle  has  bees 

1  [ThiB  aentenoe  replaoed  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865)  the  oomment  of  the  orlgiiiil  - 
"  and  I  oonoiir  in  thinking  that  to  this  Qopplp^op  science  apd  JagiwUliop  miBit 
yltimateljr  oome,"] 
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adopted  as  the  foundation  of  all  recent  English  legislation  on  the 
subject. 

§  8.    I  proceed  to  the  subject  of  Insolvency  Laws. 

Oood  laws  on  this  subject  are  important,  first  and  principally, 
on  the  score  of  public  morak ;  which  are  on  no  point  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  law,  for  good  and  evil,  than  in  a  matter  belonging 
so  pre-eminently  to  the  province  of  law  as  the  preservation  of 
pecuniary  integrity.  But  the  subject  is  also,  in  a  merely  economical 
point  of  view,  of  great  importance.  First,  because  the  economical 
well-being  of  a  people,  and  of  mankind,  depends  in  an  especial 
manner  upon  their  being  able  to  trust  each  other's  engagements. 
Secondly,  because  one  of  the  risks,  or  expenses,  of  industrial  opera- 
tions is  the  risk  or  expense  of  what  are  commonly  called  bad  debts, 
and  every  saving  which  can  be  effected  in  this  liability  is  a  diminution 
of  cost  of  production ;  by  dispensing  with  an  item  of  outlay  which 
in  no  way  conduces  to  the  desired  end,  and  which  must  be  paid 
for  either  by  the  consumer  of  the  commodity,  or  from  the  general 
profits  of  capital,  according  as  the  burthen  is  peculiar  or  generaL 

The  laws  and  practice  of  nations  on  this  subject  have  almost 
always  been  in  extremes.  The  ancient  laws  of  most  countries  were 
all  severity  to  the  debtor.  They  invested  the  creditor  with  a  power 
of  coercion,  more  or  less  tyrannical,  which  he  might  use  against  his 
insolvent  debtor,  either  to  extort  the  surrender  of  hidden  property, 
or  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  a  vindictive  character,  which  might 
console  him  for  the  non-payment  of  the  debt.  This  arbitrary  power 
lias  extended,  in  some  countries,  to  making  the  insolvent  debtor 
serve  the  creditor  as  his  slave :  in  which  plan  there  were  at  least 
some  grains  of  common  sense,  since  it  might  possibly  be  regarded 
as  a  scheme  for  making  him  work  out  the  debt  by  his  labour.  In 
England  the  coercion  assumed  the  milder  form  of  ordinary  imprison- 
ment. The  one  and  the  other  were  the  barbarous  expedients  of  a 
Tude  age,  repugnant  to  justice,  as  well  as  to  humanity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  reform  of  them,  like  that  of  the  criminal  law  generally, 
has  been  taken  in  hand  as  an  affair  of  humanity  only,  not  of  justice : 
and  the  modish  humanity  of  the  present  time,  which  is  essentially 
a  thing  of  one  idea,^  has  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  gone  into  a  violent 

'  [The  original  paxenthesu  '*  (and  is  indeed  KtUe  better  than  a  timid 
abrinfang  from  the  infliction  of  anything  like  pain,  next  neighbour  to  the 
oowaxdioe  which  ahrinka  from  unneoeflsanr  enduranoe  of  it)*'  was  omitted 
from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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reaction  against  the  ancient  severity,  and  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  see  in  the  fact  of  having  lost  or  squandered  other  people's  property, 
a  peculiar  title  to  indulgence.  Everything  in  the  law  which  attached 
disagreeable  consequences  to  that  fact  was  gradually  relaxed,  or 
entirely  got  rid  of :  imtil  the  demoralizing  effects  of  this  laxity 
became  so  evident  as  to  determine,  by  more  recent  legislation,  a 
salutary  though  very  insufficient  movement  in  the  reverse  direction.^ 
The  indulgence  of  the  laws  to  those  who  have  made  themselves 
unable  to  pay  their  just  debts  is  usually  defended  on  the  plea  that 
the  sole  object  of  the  law  should  be,  in  case  of  insolvency,  not  to 
coerce  the  person  of  the  debtor,  but  to  get  at  his  property,  and 
distribute  it  fairly  among  the  creditors.  Assuming  that  this  is  and 
ought  to  be  the  sole  object,  the  mitigation  of  the  law  was  in  the  first 
instance  carried  so  far  as  to  sacrifice  that  object.  Imprisonment 
at  the  discretion  of  a  creditor  was  really  a  powerful  engine  for 
extracting  from  the  debtor  any  property  which  he  had  concealed 
or  otherwise  made  away  with;  and  it  remains  to  be  shown  bv 
experience  whether,  in  depriving  creditors  of  this  instrument,  the 
law,  even  as  last  amended,  has  furnished  them  with  a  sufficient 
equivalent.^  But  the  doctrine,  that  the  law  has  done  all  that  ought 
to  be  expected  from  it,  when  it  has  put  the  creditors  in  possession 
of  the  property  of  an  insolvent,  is  in  itself  a  totally  insulmissible 
piece  of  spurious  humanity.  It  is  the  business  of  law  to  prevent 
wrong>doing,  and  not  simply  to  patch  up  the  consequences  of  it 
when  it  has  been  committed.  The  law  is  bound  to  take  care  that 
insolvency  shall  not  be  a  good  pecuniary  speculation ;  that  men 
shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  hazarding  other  people's  property 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  taking  the  profits  of  the  enter- 
prise if  it  is  successful,  and  if  it  fails  throwing  the  loss  upon  the 

'  [So  Binoe  the  6th  ed.  (1862).  The  original  ran  :  "  Everything  .  .  ,  has 
been  gradually  relaxed  and  mtioh  of  it  entirdy  got  rid  of.  Because  insolvency 
was  formerly  treated  as  if  it  were  necessarily  a  crime,  everything  is  now  done 
to  make  it,  if  possible,  not  even  a  misfortune."  The  present  reference  to  an 
opposite  movement  "  by  a  recent  enactment "  was  introduced  in  the  3rd  ed. 
(1852),  4nd  spoken  of  as  **  partial  but  very  salutary."] 

3  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  The  original  ran :  "  In  depriving  creditois 
of  this  instrument,  the  law  has  not  furnished  them  with  a  sufficient  equivalent " : 
and  went  on  as  follows :  **  And  it  is  seldom  difficult  for  a  dishonest  debtor, 
by  an  understanding  with  one  or  more  of  his  creditors,  or  by  means  of  pretended 
creditors  set  up  for  the  purpose,  to  abstract  a  part,  perhaps  the  greatest  part, 
of  his  assets,  from  the  general  fund,  through  the  forms  of  the  law  itself.  The 
facility  and  frequency  of  such  frauds  are  a  subject  of  much  complain^  and 
their  prevention  demands  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  lefi:i8lature,  under  the  guidance 
of  judicious  persons  practically  conversant  with  the  subject"] 
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rightful  owners ;  and  that  they  shall  not  find  it  answer  tq  make 
themselves  unable  to  pay  their  just  debts,  by  spending  thQ.paoney 
of  their  creditors  in  personal  indxdgence.  It  is  adnaitted  that  what) 
is  technically  called  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  the  false  pretence,  of 
inability  to  pay,  is,  when  detected,  properly  subject  to  punishment.^ 
But  does  it  follow  that  insolvency  is  not  the  consequence  of  misr 
conduct  because  the  inability  to  pay  may  be  real  ?  If  a  man  has 
been  a  spendthrift,  or  a  gambler,  with  property  on  which  his  creditors 
had  a  prior  claim,  shall  he  pass  scot-free  becauBe  the  mischief  is 
consummated  and  the  money  gone  ?  Is  there  any  very  material 
difference  in  point  of  morality  between  this  conduct,  and  those 
other  kinds  of  dishonesty  which  go  by  the  names  of  fraud  and 
embezzlement  ? 

Such  cases  are  not  a  minority,  but  a  large  majority  among 
insolvencies.     The  statistics  of  bankruptcy  prove  the  fact.     "  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  all  insolvencies  arise  from  notorious  miscon- 
duct ;   the  proceedings  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court  and  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  will  prove  it.     Excessive  and  unjustifiable  over- 
trading, or  most  absurd  speculation  in  commodities,  merely  because 
the  po^r  speculator  *  thought  they  would  get  up,'  but  why  he 
thought  so  he  cannot  tell ;   speculation  in  hops,  in  tea,  in  silk,  in 
com — things  with  which  he  is  altogether  unacquainted ;   wild  and 
absurd  investments  in  foreign  funds,  or  in  joint  stocks ;   these  are 
among  the  most  innocent  causes  of  bankruptcy,"  *    The  experienced 
and  intelligent  writer  from  whom  I  quote  corroborates  his  assertion 
by  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  official  assignees  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court.    One  of  them  says,  "  As  far  as  I  can  collect  from  the 
books  and  documents  furnished  by  the  bankrupts,  it  seems  to  me 
that,''  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  which  occurred  during  a  given 
time  in  the  court  to  which  he  was  attached,  "  fourteen  have  been 
ruined  by  speculations  in  things  with  which  they  were  unacquainted ; 
three  by  neglecting  book-keeping;    ten  by  trading  beyond  their 
capital  and  means,  and  the  consequent  loss  and  expense  of  accom- 
modation-bills ;    forty-nine  by  expending  more  than  they  could 
reasonably  hope  their  profits  would  be,   though  their  business 
yielded  a  fair  return ;   none  by  any  general  distress,  or  the  falling 
off  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade."    Another  of  these  officers 

'  [So  since  the  3rd  ed.  The  original  ran  :  ^'  The  humanitarians  do  not  deny 
that  what  is  technically  .  .  .  pay,  may  reasonably,  when  detected,  be  "  &c.] 

*  From  a  volume  published  in  1845,  entitled,  CredU  the  Life  of  CommerUp 
bv  J.  H.  Elliott. 
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says  that,  dining  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  *'  fifty-two  cases  of 
bankruptcy  have  come  under  my  care.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
thirty-two  of  these  have  arisen  from  an  imprudent  expenditure, 
and  five  partly  from  that  cause,  and  partly  from  a  pressure  on  the 
business  in  wUch  the  bankrupts  were  employed.  Fifteen  I  attribute 
to  improvident  speculations,  combined  in  many  instances  with  an 
extravagant  mode  of  life." 

To  these  citations  the  author  adds  the  following  statements 
from  his  personal  means  of  knowledge.  **  Many  insolvencieB  are 
produced  by  tradesmen's  indolence;  they  keep  no  books,  or  at 
least  imperfect  ones,  which  they  never  balance ;  they  never  take 
stock;  they  employ  servants,  if  their  trade  be  extensive,  whom 
they  are  too  indolent  even  to  supervise,  and  then  become  insolvent. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  one-half  of  all  the  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  even  in  London,  never  take  stock  at  all :  they  go  on  year 
after  year  without  knowing  how  their  affairs  stand,  and  at  last,  like 
the  child  at  school,  they  find  to  their  surprise,  but  one  halfpenny 
left  in  their  pocket.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not  one-fourth 
of  aU  the  persons  in  the  provinces,  either  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, or  farmers,  ever  take  stock;  nor  in  fact  does  onef^half  of 
them  ever  keep  account-books,  deserving  any  other  name  than 
memorandum  books.  I  know  sufficient  of  tJie  concerns  of  five 
hundred  small  tradesmen  in  the  provinces,  to  be  enabled  to  say, 
that  not  one-fifth  of  them  ever  take  stock,  or  keep  even  the  most 
ordinary  accounts.  I  am  prepared  to  say  of  such  tradesmen,  from 
carefully  prepared  tables,  giving  every  advantage  where  there  has 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  causes  of  their  insolvency,  that  where 
nine  happen  from  extravagance  or  dishonesty,  one  "  at  most  **  may 
be  referred  to  misfortune  alone."  * 

Is  it  rational  to  expect  among  the  trading  classes  any  high  sense 
of  justice,  honour,  or  integrity,  if  the  law  enables  men  who  act  is 
this  manner  to  shuffle  off  the  consequences  of  their  miaconduet 
upon  those  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  trust  them ;  and 
practically  proclaims  that  it  looks  upon  insolvency  thus  produced 
as  a  *'  misfortune,"  not  an  offence  7 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  that  insolvencies  do  arise  from  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  debtor,  and  that,  in  many  more  cases, 
lus  culpability  is  not  of  a  high  order ;  and  the  law  ought  to  make  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  such  cases,  but  not  without  a  seatching 
investigation ;   nor  should  the  case  ever  be  let  go  without  having 

♦  Pp.  60-1. 
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ascertainedy  in  the  most  complete  maimer  practicable,  not  the  fact 
of  insolvency  only,  but  the  cause  of  it.  To  have  been  trusted  with 
money  or  money's  worth,  and  to  have  lost  or  spent  it,  is  jtrimAfade 
evidence  of  something  wrong  :  and  it  is  not  for  the  creditor  to  prove, 
which  he  cannot  do  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  that  there  has  been  crimi- 
nality, but  for  the  debtor  to  rebut  the  presumption,  by  laying  open  the 
whole  state  of  hitf  afEairs,  and  showing  either  that  there  has  been  no 
misconduct,  or  that  the  misconduct  has  been  of  an  excusable  kind. 
If  he  fail  in  this,  he  ought  never  to  be  dismissed  without  a  punishment 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  blame  which  seems  justly  imputable 
to  him ;  which  punishment,  however,  might  be  shortened  or  miti- 
gated in  proportion  as  he  appeared  likely  to  exert  himself  in  repairing 
the  injury  done. 

It  is  a  common  argument  with  those  who  approve  a  relaxed 
system  of  insolvency  laws,  that  credit,  except  in  the  great  operations 
of  commerce,  is  an  evil ;  and  that  to  deprive  creditors  of  legal  redress 
is  a  judicious  means  of  preventing  credit  from  being  given.  That 
which  is  given  by  retail  dealers  to  unproductive  consumers  is,  no 
donbt,  to  the  excess  to  which  it  is  carried,  a  considerable  evil.  This, 
however,  is  only  true  of  large,  and  especially  of  long,  credits ;  for 
there  is  credit  whenever  goods  are  not  paid  for  before  they  quit  the 
shop,  or,  at  least,  the  custody  of  the  seller ;  and  there  woidd  be 
mach  inconvenience  in  putting  an  end  to  this  sort  of  credit.  But 
a  large  proportion  of  the  debts  on  which  insolvency  laws  take 
effect  are  those  due  by  small  tradesmen  to  the  dealers  who  supply 
them  :  and  on  no  class  of  debts  does  the  demoralization  occasioned 
by  a  bad  state  of  the  law  operate  more  perniciously.  These  are 
commercial  credits,  which  no  one  wishes  to  see  curtailed ;  their 
existence  is  of  great  importance  to  the  general  industry  of  the 
country,  and  to  numbers  of  honest,  well-conducted  persons  of  small 
means,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  great  injury  that  they  should  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  the  accommodation  they  need,  and 
would  not  abuse,  through  the  omission  of  the  law  to  provide  just 
remedies  against  dishonest  or  reckless  borrowers. 

But  though  it  were  granted  that  retail  transactions,  on  any 
footing  but  that  of  ready  money  payment,  are  an  evil,  and  their 
entire  suppression  a  fit  subject  for  legislation  to  aim  at;  a  worse 
mode  of  compassing  that  object  could  scarcely  be  invented,  than  to 
permit  those  who  have  been  trusted  by  others  to  cheat  and  rob 
them  with  impunity.  The  law  does  not  generally  select  the  vices  of 
mankind  as  the  appropriate  instrument  for  inflicting  chastisement 
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on  the  comparatively  innocent.  When  it  seeks  to  discourage  anj 
course  of  action,  it  does  so  by  applying  inducements  of  its  own,  not 
by  outlawing  those  who  act  in  the  manner  it  deems  objectionable, 
and  letting  loose  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  worthless  part  of 
mankind  to  feed  upon  them.  If  a  man  has  committed  murder,  the 
law  condenms  him  to  death  :  but  it  does  not  promise  immunity  to 
anybody  who  may  kill  him  for  the  sake  of  taking  his  purse.  The 
offence  of  believing  another's  word,  even  rashly,  is  not  so  heinous 
that,  for  the  sake  of  discouraging  it,  the  spectacle  should  be  brought 
home  to  every  door,  of  triumphant  rascality,  with  the  law  on  its 
side,  mocking  the  victims  it  has  made.  This  pestilent  exan^ple  has 
been  very  widely  exhibited  since  the  relaxation  of  the  insolvency 
laws.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that,  even  by  absolutely  depriving  creditors 
of  all  legal  redress,  the  kind  of  credit  which  is  considered  objectionable 
would  really  be  very  much  checked.  Sogues  and  swindlers  are 
still  an  exception  among  mankind,  and  people  will  go  on  trusting  each 
other's  promises.  Large  dealers,  in  abimdant  business,  would  refuse 
credit,  as  many  of  them  already  do  :  but  in  the  eager  competitioD 
of  a  great  town,  or  the  dependent  position  of  a  village  shopkeeper, 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  tradesman  to  whom  a  single  customer 
is  of  importance,  the  beginner,  perhaps,  who  is  striving  to  get  into 
business  ?  He  will  take  the  risk,  even  if  it  were  still  greater  ;  he  is 
ruined  if  he  cannot  sell  his  goods,  and  he  can  but  be  ruined  if  he  b 
defrauded.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  besought  to  make  propter 
inquiries,  and  ascertain  the  character  of  those  to  whom  he  supplies 
goods  on  trust.  In  some  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  profligate 
debtors  which  have  come  before  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  the  swindler 
had  been  able  to  give,  and  had  given,  excellent  references.* 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  French  Code  de  Commeree  (the  tnns- 
lation  is  that  of  Mr.  Fane)  show  the  great  extent  to  which  the  just  distinctiocs 
are  made,  and  the  proper  investigations  provided  for,  by  French  law.  The 
word  hanqueroute,  which  can  only  be  translated  by  banloruptcy,  is,  however. 
confined  in  France  to  culpable  insolvency,  which  is  distinguished  into  AWfic 
bankruptcy  and  frauduUni  bankruptcy.  The  following  are  oases  of  simple 
bankruptcy : — 

"  Every  insolvent  who,  in  the  investigation  of  his  affairs,  shall  appear 
chargeable  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  offences,  shall. be  proceeded  iigain>t 
as  a  simple  bankrupt : — 

"  If  his  house  expenses,  which  he  \s  bound  to  enter  regularly  in  a  d&y>book. 
appear  excessive : 

"If  lie  had  spent  considerable  sums  at  play,  or  in  operations  of  pni? 
hazard  : 

"  If  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  borrowed  largely,  or  resold  merchandize  &t 
a  loss,  or  below  the  current  price,  after  it  appeared  by  his  last  aooount-takiiiK^ 
that  his  debts  exceeded  his  assets  by  onc-haif  : 
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If  he  has  issued  negotiable  seoorities  to  three  times  the  amount  of  his 
available  assets,  according  to  his  last  aocount>taking. 

**  The  following  mny  also  be  proceeded  against  as  simple  bankrupts  : — 

**  He  who  has  not  declared  his  own  insolvency  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law : 

**  He  who  has  not  come  in  and  surrendered  within  the  time  limited,  having 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  his  absence  : 

**  He  who  either  produces  no  books  at  all,  or  produces  such  as  have  been 
irregularly  kept,  and  this  although  the  irregularities  may  not  indicate  fraud.'* 

The  penalty  for  "  simple  bankruptcy  *'  is  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
U*ss  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  two  years.  The  following  are  oases  of 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  of  which  the  punishment  is  travatix  fords  (the  galleys) 
for  a  term  : — 

'*  If  he  has  attempted  to  account  for  his  property  by  fictitious  expenses  and 
losses,  or  if  he  does  not  fully  account  for  all  his  receipts  : 

*'  H  he  has  fraudulently  concealed  any  sum  of  money  or  any  debt  due  to 
him,  or  any  merchandize  or  other  movables  : 

**  If  he  has  made  fraudulent  sales  or  gifts  of  his  property  : 

**  If  he  has  allowed  fictitious  debts  to  be  proved  against  his  estate  : 

**  If  he  has  been  entrusted  with  property,  either  merely  to  keep,  or  with 
npecial  directions  as  to  its  use,  and  has  nevertheless  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use  : 

^*  If  he  has  purchased  real  property  in  a  borrowed  name  : 

*'  U  he  has  concealed  his  books. 

*'  The  following  may  also  be  proceeded  against  in  a  similar  way  : — * 

"  He  who  has  not  kept  books,  or  whose  books  shall  not  exhibit  his  real 
situation  as  reeaids  his  debts  and  credits  : 

"  He  who,  having  obtained  a  protection  (sauf-conduit),  shall  not  have  duly 
attended." 

These  various  provisions  relate  only  to  commercial  insolvency.  The  laws 
in  regard  to  ordinary  debts  are  considerably  more  rigorous  to  the  debtor. 


CHAPTER  X 

OF  INTBRFBRBNCES  OF  aOVERNMENT  GROUNDED  ON 

ERRONEOUS  THEORIES 

§  1.  From  the  necessary  fimctdons  of  government^  and  the 
effects  produced  on  the  economical  interests  of  society  by  their  good 
or  ill  discharge,  we  proceed  to  the  functions  which  belong  to  what 
I  have  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  the  optional  dass  ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by  governments  and  sometimes 
not,  and  which  it  is  not  unanimously  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  principles  of  the  queation»  it  will 
be  advisable  to  clear  from  our  path  all  those  cases  in  which  govern* 
ment  interference  works  ill  because  grounded  on  false  views  of  the 
subject  interfered  with.  Such  cases  have  no  connexion  with  any 
theory  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ought  not  to  meddle,  and  other 
things  with  which  they  ought ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong  in  itsdf, 
the  interference  must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not  understanding 
the  subject  which  it  meddles  with,  meddles  to  bring  about  a  result 
which  would  be  mischievous.  We  will  therefore  begin  by  passing 
in  review  various  false  theories,  which  have  from  time  to  time  formed 
the  ground  of  acts  of  government  more  or  less  economically 
injurious. 

Former  writers  on  political  economy  have  found  it  needful  to 
devote  much  trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of  their  subject 
It  has  now  happily  become  possible,  at  least  in  our  own  countrr, 
greatly  to  abridge  this  purely  negative  part  of  our  discnarnona. 
The  false  theories  of  political  economy  which  have  done  so  much 
mischief  in  times  past,  are  entirely  discredited  among  all  who 
have  not  lagged  behind  the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and  fev 
of  the  enactments  which  were  once  grounded  on  those  theories  still 
help  to  deform  the  statute-book.    As  the  principles  on  which  th^ir 
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condemnation  rests  have  been  fully  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  this 
treatise,  we  may  here  content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  indications. 

Of  these  false  theories,  the  most  notable  is  the  doctrine  of 
Protection  to  Native  Industry ;  a  phrase  meaning  the  prohibition, 
or  the  discouragement  by  heavy  duties,  of  such  foreign  commodities 
as  are  capable  of  being  produced  at  home.  If  the  theory  involved 
in  this  system  had  been  correct,  the  practical  conclusions  grounded 
on  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable.  The  theory  was,  that  to 
buy  things  produced  at  home  was  a  national  benefit,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  commodities  generally  a  national  loss.  It  being 
at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  to  buy 
foreign  commodities  in  preference  to  domestic  whenever  they  are 
either  cheaper  or  better,  the  interest  of  the  consumer  appeared  in 
this  respect  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  he  was  certain, 
if  left  to  his  own  inclinations,  to  do  what  according  to  the  theory  was 
injurious  to  the  public. 

It  was  shown,  however,  in  our  analysis  of  the  effects  of  inter- 
national trade,  as  it  had  been  often  shown  by  former  writers,  that 
the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  in  the  common  course  of 
traffic,  never  takes  place,  except  when  it  is,  economically  speaking, 
a  national  good,  by  causing  the  same  amount  of  commodities  to  be 
obtained  at  a  smaller  cost  of  labour  and  capital  to  the  country. 
To  prohibit,  therefore,  this  importation,  or  impose  duties  which 
prevent  it,  is  to  render  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  country  less 
efficient  in  production  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  and  compel 
a  waste  of  the  difference  between  the  labour  and  capital  necessary 
for  the  home  production  of  the  commodity  and  that  which  is  required 
for  prodiudng  the  things  with  which  it  can  be  purchased  from  abroad. 
The  amount  of  national  loss  thus  occasioned  is  measured  by  the 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is  produced,  over  that 
at  which  it  could  be  imported.  In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  whole  difference  between  the  two  prices  is  absorbed  in  indemni- 
fying the  producers  for  waste  of  labour,  or  of  the  capital  which 
supports  that  labour.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited, 
namely,  the  makers  of  the  protected  articles,  (unless  they  form  an 
exclusive  company,  and  have  a  monopoly  against  their  own  country- 
men as  well  as  against  foreigners,)  do  not  obtain  higher  profits  than 
other  people.  All  is  sheer  loss,  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the 
consumer.  When  the  protected  article  is  a  product  of  agriculture 
— the  waste  of  labour  not  being  mcurred  on  the  whole  produce, 
but  onl^  on  what  ma^  be  called  tj^o  l^i  insfalm^t  qI  it— tb^  efti^ 
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price  is  only  in  part  an  indemnity  for  waste,  the  remainder  being  a 
tax  paid  to  the  landlords. 

The  restrictive  and  prohibitory  poUcy  was  originally  grounded 
on  what  is  called  the  Mercantile  System,  which,  representing  the 
advantage  of  foreign  trade  to  consist  solely  in  bringing  money  into 
the  country,  gave  artificial  encouragement  to  exportation  of  goods, 
and  discountenanced  their  importation.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
system  were  those  required  by  the  system  itself.  The  materials  and 
instruments  of  production  were  the  subjects  of  a  contrary  policy, 
directed,  however,  to  the  same  end  ;  they  were  freely  imported,  and 
not  permitted  to  be  exported,  in  order  that  manufacturers,  being 
more  cheaply  supplied  with  the  requisites  of  manufacture,  might 
be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  and  therefore  to  export  more  largely.  For  a 
similar  reason,  importation  was  allowed,  and  even  favoured,  when 
confined  to  the  productions  of  countries  which  were  supposed  to 
take  from  the  country  still  more  than  it  took  from  them,  thus 
enriching  it  by  a  favourable  balance  of  trade.  As  part  of  the  same 
system,  colonies  were  founded  for  the  supposed  advantage  of 
compelling  them  to  buy  our  commodities,  or  at  all  events  not  to 
buy  those  of  any  other  country :  in  return  for  which  restriction 
we  were  generally  willing  to  come  under  an  equivalent  obligation  with 
respect  to  the  staple  productions  of  the  colonists.  The  consequences 
of  the  theory  were  pushed  so  far,  that  it  was  not  unusual  even  to  give 
bounties  on  exportation,  and  induce  foreigners  to  buy  from  us  rather 
than  from  other  countries,  by  a  cheapness  which  we  ariificiaDy 
produced,  by  paying  part  of  the  price  for  them  out  of  our  own 
taxes.  This  is  a  stretch  beyond  the  point  yet  reached  by  any 
private  tradesman  in  his  competition  for  business.  No  shop- 
keeper, I  should  think,  ever  made  a  practice  of  bribing  customers 
by  selling  goods  to  them  at  a  permanent  loss,  making  it  up  to  himself 
from  other  funds  in  his  possession. 

The  principle  of  the  Mercantile  Theory  is  now  given  up  even  by 
writers  and  governments  who  still  chng  to  the  restrictive  system. 
Whatever  hold  that  system  has  over  men's  minds,  independently 
of  the  private  interests  exposed  to  real  or  apprehended  loss  by  its 
abandonment,  is  derived  from  fallacies  other  than  the  old  notion  of 
the  benefits  of  heaping  up  money  in  the  country.  The  most  effective 
of  these  is  the  specious  plea  of  emplopng  our  own  countrymen  and 
our  national  industry,  instead  of  feeding  and  supporting  the  industrv 
of  foreigners.  The  answer  to  this,  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
former  chapters,  is  evident.    Without  reverting  to  the  fundamental 
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theorem  discussed  in  an  early  part  of  the  present  treatise,*  respecting 

the  nature  and  sources  of  employment  for  labour,  it  is  sufficient  to 

say,  what  has  usually  been  said  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  that 

the  alternative  is  not  between  employing  our  own  people  and 

foreigners,  but  between  employing  one  class  and  another  of  our 

own  people.     The  imported  commodity  is  always  paid  for,  directly 

or  indirectly,  with  the  produce  of  our  own  industry  :  that  industry 

being  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  productive,  since,  with  the 

same  labour  and  outlay,  we  are  enabled  to  possess  ourselves  of  a 

greater  quantity  of  the  article.     Those  who  have  not  well  considered 

the  subject  are  apt  to  suppose  that  our  exporting  an  equivalent  in 

our  own  produce  for  the  foreign  articles  we  consume  depends  on 

contingencies — on  the  consent  of  foreign  coimtries  to  make  some 

corresponding  relaxation  of  their  own  restrictions,  or  on  the  question 

whether  those  from  whom  we  buy  are  induced  by  that  circumstance 

to  buy  more  from  us  ;  and  that,  if  these  things,  or  things  equivalent 

to  them,  do  not  happen,  the  payment  must  be  made  in  money. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  more  objectionable  in  a  money 

payment  than  in  payment  by  any  other  medium,  if  the  state  of  the 

market  makes  it  the  most  advantageous  remittance ;  and  the  money 

itself  was  first  acquired,  and  would  again  be  replenished,  by  the 

export  of  an  equivalent  value  of  our  own  products.     But,  in  the 

next  place,  a  very  short  interval  of  paying  in  money  would  so  lower 

prices  as  either  to  stop  a  part  of  the  importation  or  raise  up  a  foreign 

demand  for  our  produce  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  imports.    I  grant 

that  this  disturbance  of  the  equation  of  international  demand 

would  be  in  some  degree  to  our  disadvantage,  in  the  purchase  of  other 

imported  articles ;  and  that  a  country  which  prohibits  some  foreign 

commodities,  does,  cceteris  paribus^  obtain  those  which  it  does  not 

prohibit  at  a  less  price  than  it  would  otherwise  have  to  pay.     To 

express  the  same  thing  in  other  words  ;  a  country  which  destroys 

or  prevents  altogether  certain  branches  of  foreign  trade,  thereby 

annihilating  a  general  gain  to  the  world,  which  would  be  shared  in 

some  proportion  between  itself  and  other  countries — does,  in  some 

circumstances,  draw  to  itself,  at  the  expense  of  foreigners,  a  larger 

share  than  would  else  belong  to  it  of  the  gain  arising  from  that 

portion  of  its  foreign  trade  which  it  suffers  to  subsist.     But  even  this 

it  can  only  be  enabled  to  do,  if  foreigners  do  not  maintain  equivalent 

prohibitions  or  restrictions  against  its  commodities.    In  any  case, 

ihc  justice  or  expediency  of  destroying  one  of  two  gains,  in  order 

*  Supra,  pp.  79  et  aeqq. 
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to  engross  a  rather  larger  share  of  the  other,  does  not  require  much 
discussion  :  the  gain,  too,  which  is  destroyed,  being,  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  the  larger  of  the  two,  sinee 
it  is  the  one  which  capital,  left  to  itself,  is  supposed  to  seek  by 
preference. 

Defeated  as  a  general  theory,  the  Protectionist  doctrine  finds 
support  in  some  particular  cases,  from  considerations  whidti,  when 
really  in  point,  involve  greater  interests  than  mere  saving  of  labour ; 
the  interests  of  national  subsistence  and  of  national  defence.  The 
discussions  on  the  Com  Laws  have  familiarized  everybody  with  the 
plea,  that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  foreigners  for  the  food  of 
the  people ;  and  the  Navigation  Laws  were  grounded,  in  theoiy 
and  profession,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  "  nursery  of  sea- 
men "  for  the  navy.  On  this  last  subject  I  at  once  admit,  that  the 
object  is  worth  the  sacrifice  ;  and  that  a  country  exposed  to  invasion 
by  sea,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  have  sufficient  ships  and  sailors  of  its 
own  to  secure  the  means  of  manning  on  an  emergency  an  adequate 
fleet,  is  quite  right  in  obtaining  those  means,  even  at  an  economical 
sacrifice  in  point  of  cheapness  of  transport.  When  the  English 
Navigation  Laws  were  enacted,  the  Dutch,  from  thdir  maritime 
skill  and  their  low  rate  of  profit  at  home,  were  able  to  carry  for  other 
nations,  England  included,  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  nations  could 
carry  for  themselves :  which  placed  all  other  countries  at  a  great 
comparative  disadvantage  in  obtaining  experienced  seamen  for 
their  ships  of  war.  The  Navigation  Laws,  by  which  this  deficiency 
was  remedied,  and  at  the  same  time  a  blow  struck  against  the 
maritime  power  of  a  nation  with  which  England  was  then  frequency 
engaged  in  hostilities,  were  probably,  though  economically  disadvan- 
tageous, politically  expedient.  But  English  ships  and  sailors  can 
now  navigate  as  cheaply  as  those  of  any  other  country ;  maintain- 
ing at  least  an  equal  competition  with  the  other  maritime  natiiHiB 
even  in  their  own  trade.  The  ends  which  may  once  have  justified 
Navigation  Laws  require  them  no  longer,  and  afforded  no  reason 
for  maintaining  this  invidious  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  free 
trade. 

With  regard  to  subsistence,  the  plea  of  the  Protectionists  has  been 
so  often  and  so  triumphantly  met,  that  it  requires  Uttle  notice  here. 
That  country  is  the  most  steadily  as  well  as  the  most  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  which  draws  its  supplies  from  the  largest  surface. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  foimd  a  general  system  of  policy  on  so  improbable 
a  danger  as  that  of  being  at  war  with  all  the  nations  of  the  worid 
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at  once ;  or  to  suppose  that»  even  if  inferior  at  sea,  a  whole  country 
could  be  blockaded  like  a  town,  or  that  the  growers  of  food  in  other 
countries  would  not  be  as  anxious  not  to  lose  an  advantageous 
market,  as  we  should  be  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  com.  On  the 
subject,  however,  of  subsistence,  there  is  one  point  which  deserves 
more  especial  consideration.  In  cases  of  actual  or  apprehended 
scarcity,  many  countries  of  Europe  are  accustomed  to  stop  the 
exportation  of  food.  Is  this,  or  not,  sound  policy  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  state  of  international  morality,  a  people 
cannot,  any  more  than  an  individual,  be  blamed  for  not  starving 
itself  to  feed  others.  But  if  the  greatest  amotmt  of  good  to  mankind 
on  the  whole  were  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  maxims  of  international 
conduct,  such  coUective  churlishness  would  certainly  be  condemned 
by  them.  Suppose  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  trade  in  food 
were  perfectly  free,  so  that  the  price  in  one  country  could  not 
habitually  exceed  that  in  any  other  by  more  than  the  cost  of  carriage, 
together  with  a  moderate  profit  to  the  importer.  A  general  scarcity 
ensues,  affecting  all  countries,  but  in  unequal  degrees.  If  the  price 
rose  in  one  country  more  than  in  others,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  in 
that  country  the  scarcity  was  severest,  and  that  by  permitting 
food  to  go  freely  thither  bom  any  other  country,  it  would  be  spared 
from  a  less  urgent  necessity  to  relieve  a  greater.  When  the  interests, 
therefore,  of  all  countries  are  considered,  free  exportation  is  desirable. 
To  the  exporting  country  considered  separately,  it  may,  at  least  on 
the  particular  occasion,  be  an  inconvenience :  but  taking  into  account 
that  the  country  which  is  now  the  giver  will  in  some  future  season 
be  the  receiver,  and  the  one  that  is  benefited  by  the  freedom,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  even  to  the  apprehension  of  food-rioters  it 
might  be  made  apparent,  that  in  such  cases  they  should  do  to  others 
what  they  would  wish  done  to  themselves. 

In  countries  in  which  the  Protection  theory  is  [1848]  declining, 
but  not  yet  given  up,  such  as  the  United  States,  a  doctrine  has  come 
into  notice  which  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  free  trade  and 
restriction,  namely,  that  protection  for  protection's  sake  is  improper, 
but  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  having  as  much  protection 
as  may  incidentaOy  result  from  a  tarifiE  framed  solely  for  revenue. 
Even  in  England,  regret  is  sometimes  expressed  that  a  "  moderate 
fixed  duty  "  was  not  preserved  on  com,  on  account  of  the  revenue 
it  would  yield.  Independently,  however,  of  the  general  impolicy 
of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  doctrine  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  revenue  is  received  only  on  the  quantity  imported,  but  that  the 
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tax  is  paid  on  the  entire  quantity  consumed.  To  make  the  pubK<" 
pay  much  that  the  treasury  may  receive  a  little,  is  not  an  eligible 
mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue.  In  the  case  of  manufactured  article^ 
the  doctrine  involves  a  palpable  inconsistency.  The  object  of  the 
duty,  as  a  means  of  revenue,  is  inconsistent  with  its  affording,  even 
incidentally,  any  protection.  It  can  only  operate  as  protection  in 
so  far  as  it  prevents  importation  ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it  prevents 
importation  it  affords  no  revenue. 

The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  economy. 
protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  imposed 
temporarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation)  in  hopes  of 
naturalizing  a  foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority  of  one  country  over 
another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  arises  only  from  having 
begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part. 
or  disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of 
acquired  skill  and  experience.  A  country  which  has  this  skill  and 
experience  yet  to  acquire,  may  in  other  respects  be  better  adapts 
to  the  production  than  those  which  w«re  earlier  in  the  field :  and 
besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Rae,  that  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production 
than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  individuals  should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rather 
to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture,  and  bear  the 
burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  been  educated 
up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  traditional*  A 
protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  might  ^  sometimes 
be  the  least  inconvenient  mode  in  which  the  nation  can  tax  itself 
for  the  support  of  such  an  experiment.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is  good  ground 
of  assurance  that  the  industry  which  it  fosters  will  after  a  time  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it ;  nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever 
be  allowed  to  expect  that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond 
the  time  necessary  for  a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of 
accomplishing. 

2  The  only  writer,  of  any  reputation  as  a  political  economist, 
who  now  [1865]  adheres  to  the  Protectionist  doctrine,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Carey,  rests  its  defence,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  principally  on 

1  [Tho  "  will "  of  the  original  (1848)  text  was  changed  into  "  might  *^  in  the 
7t'h  od.  (1871),  and  "  it  is  essential  that  "  was  inserted  in  the  next  sontenop.] 
^  [Tho  next  three  paragraphs  were  Added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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two  reasons.  One  is  the  great  saving  in  cost  of  carriage,  consequent 
on  producing  commodities  at  or  very  near  to  the  place  where  they 
are  to  be  consumed.  The  whole  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  both  on  the 
commodities  imported  and  on  those  exported  in  exchange  for  them, 
he  regards  as  a  direct  burthen  on  the  producers,  and  not,  as  is 
obviously  the  truth,  on  the  consumers.  On  whomsoever  it  falls,  it 
is,  without  doubt,  a  burthen  on  the  industry  of  the  world.  But  it  is 
obvious  (and  that  Mr.  Carey  does  not  see  it,  is  one  of  the  many 
surprising  things  in  his  book)  that  the  burthen  is  only  borne  for  a 
more  than  equivalent  advantage.  If  the  commodity  is  bought  in 
a  foreign  country  with  domestic  produce  in  spite  of  the  double  cost 
of  carriage,  the  fact  proves  that,  heavy  as  that  cost  may,  be,  the 
saving  in  cost  of  production  outweighs  it,  and  the  collective  labour 
of  the  country  is  on  the  whole  better  remunerated  than  if  the  article 
were  produced  at  home.  Cost  of  carriage  is  a  natural  protecting  duty, 
which  free  trade  has  no  power  to  abrogate  :  and  unless  America 
gained  more  by  obtaining  her  manufactures  through  the  medium  of 
her  com  and  cotton  than  she  loses  in  cost  of  carriage,  the  capital 
employed  in  producing  com  and  cotton  in  annually  increased  quan- 
tities for  the  foreign  market  would  turn  to  manufactures  instead. 
The  natural  advantages  attending  a  mode  of  industry  in  which 
there  is  less  cost  of  carriage  to  pay,  can  at  most  be  only  a  justiEcation 
for  a  temporary  and  merely  tentative  protection.  The  expenses  of 
production  being  always  greatest  at  first,  it  may  happen  that  the  home 
production,  though  really  the  most  advantageous,  may  not  become 
so  until  after  a  certain  duration  of  pecimiary  loss,  which  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  private  speculators  should  incur  in  order  that 
their  successors  may  be  benefited  by  their  ruin.  I  have  therefore 
conceded  that  in  a  new  country  a  temporary  protecting  duty  may 
sometimes  be  economically  defensible  ;  on  condition,  however,  that 
it  be  strictly  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  provision  be  made  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  its  existence  it  be  on  a  gradually  decreasing 
scale.  Such  temporary  protection  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  patent, 
and  should  be  governed  by  similar  conditions. 

The  remaining  argument  of  Mr.  Carey  in  support  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  Protectionism  applies  only  to  countries  whose  exports 
consist  of  agricultural  produce.  He  argues,  that  by  a  trade  of  this 
description  they  actually  send  away  their  soil :  the  distant  consumers 
not  giving  back  to  the  land  of  the  country,  as  home  consumers 
would  do,  the  fertilizing  elements  which  they  abstract  from  it.  This 
argument  deserves  attention  on  account  of  the  physical  truth  on 
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which  it  is  founded;  a  truth  which  has  only  lately  come  to  be 
undeistood,  but  which  is  henceforth  destined  to  be  a  permanent 
element  in  the  thoughts  of  statesmen,  as  it  must  always  have  been 
in  the  destinies  of  nations.  To  the  question  of  Protectionism^  how- 
ever, it  is  irrelevant.  That  the  immense  growth  of  raw  produce 
in  America  to  be  consumed  in  Europe  is  progressively  exhausting 
the  soil  of  the  Eastern,  and  even  of  the  older  Western  States,  and 
that  both  are  already  far  less  productive  than  formerly,  is  credible 
in  itself,  even  if  no  one  bore  witness  to  it.  But  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  cost  of  carriage,  is  true  also  of  the  cost  of  manoring. 
Free  trade  does  not  compel  America  to  export  com :  she  would 
cease  to  do  so  if  it  ceased  to  be  to  her  advantage.  As,  then,  she 
would  not  persist  in  exporting  raw  produce  and  importing  manu- 
factures any  longer  than  the  labour  she  saved  by  doing  so  exceeded 
what  the  carriage  cost  her,  so  when  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
replace  in  the  soil  the  elements  of  fertility  which  she  had  sent  away, 
if  the  saving  in  cost  of  production  were  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  of  manure  together,  manure  would  be 
imported ;  and  if  not,  the  export  of  com  would  cease.  It  is  evident 
that  one  of  these  two  things  would  already  have  taken  place,  if 
there  had  not  been  near  at  hand  a  constant  succession  of  new  soils, 
not  yet  exhausted  of  their  fertility,  the  cultivation  of  which  enables 
her,  whether  judiciously  or  not,  to  postpone  the  question  of  manure. 
As  soon  as  it  no  longer  answers  better  to  break  up  new  soils  than  to 
manure  the  old,  America  will  either  become  a  regular  importer  of 
manure,  or  will,  without  protecting  duties^  grow  com  for  hetseif 
only,  and  manufacturing  for  herself,  will  make  her  manure,  as  Mr. 
Carey  desires,  at  home.* 

For  these  obvious  reasons,  I  hold  Mr.  Carey's  economic  arguments 

*  To  this  Mr.  Carey  would  reply  (indeed  be  has  akeady  so  replied  in  advuiof ) 
that  of  aUoommodities  manure  is  the  least  susceptible  of  being  oonyeyed  to  a 
distance.  This  is  true  of  sewage,  and  of  stable  manure,  but  not  true  of  the 
ingredients  to  which  those  manures  owe  their  efficiency.  Theae^  on  the  oontzary, 
are  chiefly  substances  containing  great  fertilizing  power  in  small  baUc  ;  sub- 
stances of  which  the  human  body  requires  but  a  small  quantity,  and  hcnoe 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  imported ;  the  mineral  alkalies  Bad  the  phos- 
phates. The  question  indeed  mainly  concerns  the  phoei^iates,  for  of  tiw 
alkalies,  soda  is  procurable  everywhere ;  while  potass,  being  one  of  the  odd- 
stituents  of  granite  and  the  other  feldspathic  rocks,  exists  in  many  snfaeoils, 
by  whose  progressive  decomposition  it  is  renewed,  a  laige  quantity  also  being 
brought  down  in  the  deposits  of  rivers.  As  for  the  phospnates,  they,  in  tbB 
very  convenient  form  of  pulverized  bones,  are  a  regular  artioie  of  oonuDeror* 
largely  imported  into  England ;  as  they  are  sure  to  be  into  any  oountry  who* 
the  conditions  of  industry  make  it  worth  while  to  pay  the  price. 
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for  FrotectioniBm  to  be  totally  invalid.    The  economic,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  strongest  point  of  his  case.    American  Protec- 
tionists often  reason  extremely  ill ;  but  it  is  an  injustice  to  them  to 
suppose  that  their  protectionist  creed  rests  upon  nothing  superior 
to  an  economic  blunder.    Many  of  them  have  been  led  to  it  much 
more  by  consideration  for  the  higher  interests  of  humanity  than 
by  purely  economic  reasons.    They,  and  Mr.  Carey  at  their  head, 
deem  it  a  necessary  condition  of  human  improvement  that  towns 
should  abound ;  that  men  should  combine  their  labour,  by  means 
of  interchange — ^with  near  neighbours,  with  people  of  pursuits, 
capacities,  and  mental  cultivation  different  from  their  own,  suffi- 
ciently close  at  hand  for  mutual  sharpening  of  wits  and  enlarging  of 
ideas — ^rather  than  with  people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
They  believe  that  a  nation  all  engaged  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  pursuii-a  nation  aU  agricultural--cannot  attain  a  high  state 
of  civilization  and  culture.    And  for  this  there  is  a  great  foundation 
of  reason.    If  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  the  United  States, 
with  their  free  institutions,  their  universal  schooling,  and  their 
omnipresent  press,  are  the  people  to  do  it;    but  whether  this  is 
possible  or  not  is  still  a  problem.    So  far,  however,  as  it  is  an  object 
to  check  the  excessive  dispersion  of  the  population,  Mr.  Wakefield 
has  pointed  out  a  better  way ;   to  modify  the  exbting  method  of 
disposing  of  the  unoccupied  lands,  by  raising  the  price,  instead  of 
lowering  it,  or  giving  away  the  land  gratuitously,  as  is  largely  done 
since  the  passing  of  the  Homestead  Act.    To  cut  the  knot  in  Mr. 
Carey's  fashion,  by  Protectionism,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Ohio 
and  IGchigan  should  be  protected  against  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
against  England :  for  the  manufactories  of  New  England,  no  more 
than  those  of  the  old  country,  accomplish  his  desideratum  of  bringing 
a  manufacturing  population  to  the  doors  of  the  Western  farmer. 
Boston  and  New  York  do  not  supply  the  want  of  local  towns  to  the 
Western  prairies,  any  better  than  Manchester ;  and  it  is  as  difficult 
to  get  back  the  manure  from  the  one  place  as  from  the  other. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  Protectionist  scheme  which  requires 
any  further  notice  :  its  policy  towards  colonies,  and  foreign  depen- 
dencies; that  of  compelling  them  to  trade  exclusively  with  the 
dominant  country.  A  country  which  thus  secures  to  itself  an  extra 
foreign  demand  for  its  commodities,  undoubtedly  gives  itself  some 
advantage  in  the  distribution  of  the  general  gains  of  the  commercial 
world.  Since,  however,  it  causes  the  industry  and  capital  of  the 
colony  to  be  diverted  from  channels  which  are  proved  to  be  the  most 
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productive,  inasmuch  as  they  are  those  into  whith  industry  ai>: 
capital  spontaneously  tend  to  flow ;  there  is  a  loss,  on  the  whcl 
to  the  productive  powers  of  the  world,  and  the  mother  country  dof^ 
not  gain  so  much  as  she  makes  the  colony  lose.  If,  therefore,  tL: 
mother  country  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  reciprocity  of  obKga- 
tion,  she  imposes  a  tribute  on  the  colony  in  an  indirect  mode,  greatly 
more  oppressive  and  injurious  than  the  direct.  But  if,  with  a  moi'r 
equitable  spirit,  she  submits  herself  to  corresponding  restrictions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colony,  the  result  of  the  whole  transaction  is  tL<^ 
ridiculous  one,  that  each  party  loses  much  in  order  that  the  other 
may  gain  a  Httle.^ 

§  2.  Next  to  the  system  of  Protection,  among  mifichievooi 
interferences  with  the  spontaneous  course  of  industrial  transactions, 
may  be  noticed  certain  interferences  with  contracts.  One  instance  \s 
that  of  the  Usury  Laws.  These  originated  in  a  religious  prejudict: 
against  receiving  interest  on  money,  derived  from  that  fruit fu. 
source  of  mischief  in  modem  Europe,  the  attempted  adaptation  to 
Christianity  of  doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  from  the  Jewish  kw. 
In  Mahomedan  nations  the  receiving  of  interest  is  formally  inter- 
dicted, and  rigidly  abstained  from  :  and  Sismondi  has  noticed,  ae 
one  among  the  causes  of  the  industrial  inferiority  of  the  Cathohc. 
compared  with  the  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  middle  ages  gave  its  sanction  to  the  same  prejudice ; 
which  subsists,  impaired  but  not  destroyed,  wherever  that  religion  is 
acknowledged.  Where  law  or  conscientious  scruples  prevent  lend- 
ing at  interest,  the  capital  which  belongs  to  persons  not  in  business 
is  lost  to  productive  purposes,  or  can  be  applied  to  them  only  in 
pecuhar  circumstances  of  personal  connexion,  or  by  a  subterfuge. 
Industry  is  thus  limited  to  the  capital  of  the  imdertakers,  and  to  what 
they  can  borrow  from  persons  not  bound  by  the  same  laws  or  religion 
as  themselves.  In  Mussulman  countries  the  bankers  and  moner 
dealers  are  either  Hindoos,  Armenians,  or  Jews. 

In  more  improved  countries,  legislation  no  longer  discountenances 
the  receipt  of  an  equivalent  for  money  lent ;  but  it  has  everywhere 
interfered  with  the  free  agency  of  the  lender  and  borrower,  by  fiziiig 
a  legal  hmit  to  the  rate  of  interest,  and  making  the  receipt  of  murt' 
than  the  appointed  maximum  a  penal  ofience.  This  restricdoa, 
though  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  has  been  condemned   by  aL 

^  [See  Appendix  II.     Protection*] 
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enlightened  persons  since  the  triumphant  onslaught  made  upon  it  by 
Bentham  in  his  Letters  on  Usury,  which  may  still  be  referred  to  as 
the  best  extant  writing  on  the  subject. 

Legislators  may  enact  and  maintain  Usury  Laws  from  one 
of  two  motives  :  ideas  of  public  policy,  or  concern  for  the  interest 
of  the  parties  in  the  contract ;  in  this  case,  of  one  party  only,  the 
borrower.  As  a  matter  of  policy  the  notion  may  possibly  be,  that 
it  is  for  the  general  good  that  interest  should  be  low.  It  is,  however, 
a  misapprehension  of  the  causes  which  influence  commercial  trans- 
actions, to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  really  made  lower  by 
law  than  it  would  be  made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  the  competition  of  borrowers,  left  unrestrained,  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  to  six  per  cent,  this  proves  that  at  five  there 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  loans  than  there  is  capital  in  the 
market  to  supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circumstances  permits  no 
interest  beyond  five  per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders,  who  not 
choosing  to  disobey  the  law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition  to  employ 
their  capital  otherwise,  will  content  themselves  with  the  legal  rate  : 
but  others,  finding  that  in  a  season  of  pressing  demand  more  may  be 
made  of  their  capital  by  other  means  than  they  are  permitted  to 
make  by  lending  it,  will  not  lend  it  at  all ;  and  the  loanable  capital, 
already  too  small  for  the  demand,  will  be  still  further  diminished. 
Of  the  disappointed  candidates  there  will  be  many  at  such  periods 
who  must  have  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  price,  and  these  will 
readily  find  a  third  section  of  lenders,  who  will  not  be  averse  to  join 
in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  circuitous  transactions  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fraud  or  by  relying  on  the  honour  of  the  borrower. 
The  extra  expense  of  the  roundabout  mode  of  proceeding,  and  an 
equivalent  for  the  risk  of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties,  must 
be  paid  by  the  borrower,  over  and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by  the  general  state  of  the  market. 
The  laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the  price  paid  by  him  for 
pecuniary  accommodation  end  thus  in  greatly  increasing  it.  These 
laws  have  also  a  directly  demoralizing  tendency.  Knowing  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  an  illegal  pecuniary  transaction  between  two 
persons,  in  which  no  third  person  is  involved,  so  long  as  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  to  keep  the  secret,  legislators  have  adopted  the 
expedient  of  tempting  the  borrower  to  become  the  informer,  by 
making  the  annulment  of  the  debt  a  part  of  the  penalty  for  the 
offence;  thus  rewarding  men  for  first  obtaining  the  property  of 
other?  by  false  promises,  and  then  not  only  refusing  payment,  but 
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invoking  legal  penalties  on  ^those  who  have  helped  ihem  in  tlieir 
need.  The  moral  sense  of  mankind  very  rightly  infamizoB  those 
who  resist  an  otherwise  just  claim  on  the  ground  of  usuiy,  and 
tolerates  such  a  plea  only  when  resorted  to  as  the  best  legal  de£enoe 
available  against  an  attempt  really  considered  as  partaking  of  fraud 
or  extortion.  But  this  very  severity  of  pubUc  opinion  randem  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  so  difficult,  and  the  infliction  of  the  penalties 
so  rare,  that  when  it  does  occur  it  merely  victimises  an  individual, 
and  has  no  effect  on  general  practice. 

In  so  far  as  the  motive  of  the  restriction  may  be  supposed  to  be, 
not  public  policy,  but  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  borrower,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  case  in  which  such  tenderness 
on  the  legislator's  part  is  more  misplaced.  A  person  of  sane  mind, 
and  of  the  age  at  which  persons  are  legally  competent  to  oondact 
their  own  concerns,  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  sufficient  guardian  of 
his  pecuniary  interests.  If  he  may  sell  an  estate,  or  grant  a  release, 
or  assign  away  all  his  property,  without  control  from  the  law,  it 
seems  very  imnecessary  that  the  only  bargain  which  he  oannot 
make  without  its  intermeddling,  should  be  a  loan  of  money.  The 
law  seems  to  presume  that  the  money-lender,  dealing  with  necesaitoiis 
persons,  can  take  advantage  of  their  necessities,  and  exact  condi- 
tions limited  only  by  his  own  pleasure.  It  might  be  so  if  there  were 
only  one  money-lender  within  reach.  But  when  there  is  the  whole 
monied  capital  of  a  wealthy  community  to  resort  to,  no  borrower  k 
placed  under  any  disadvantage  in  the  market  merely  by  the  urgency 
of  his  need.  If  he  cannot  borrow  at  the  interest  paid  bj  other 
people,  it  must  be  because  he  cannot  give  such  good  security :  and 
competition  will  limit  the  extra  demand  to  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
risk  of  his  proving  insolvent.  Though  the  law  intends  favour  to 
the  borrower,  it  is  to  him  above  all  that  injustice  is,  in  this  case, 
done  by  it.  What  can  be  more  unjust  than  that  a  person  who  cannot 
give  perfectly  good  security  should  be  prevented  from  borrowing  of 
persons  who  are  willing  to  lend  money  to  him,  by  their  not  bdng 
permitted  to  receive  the  rate  of  interest  which  would  be  a  just 
equivalent  for  their  risk  ?  Through  the  mistaken  kindneas  of  the 
law,  he  must  either  go  without  the  money  which  is  perhaps  neceesaiy 
to  save  him  from  much  greater  losses,  or  be  driven  to  expedients  ol 
a  far  more  ruinous  description,  which  the  law  either  has  not  found 
it  possible,  or  has  not  happened,  to  interdict. 

Adam  Smith  rather  hastily  expressed  the  opinion,  that  only 
two  kinds  of  persons,  "'prodigals  and  projectors,*'  could  require 
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to  borrow  money  at  more  than  the  market  rate  of  interest.  He 
should  have  included  all  persons  who  are  in  any  pecuniary  difficulties, 
however  temporary  their  necessities  may  be.  It  may  happen  to  any 
person  in  business,  to  be  disappointed  of  the  resources  on  which  he 
had  calculated  for  meeting  some  engagement,  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  on  a  fixed  day  would  be  bankruptcy.  In  periods  of  com- 
mercial difficulty,  this  is  the  condition  of  many  prosperous  mercantile 
firms,  who  become  competitors  for  the  small  amount  of  disposable 
capital  which,  in  a  time  of  general  distrust,  the  owners  are  willing  to 
part  with.  Under  the  English  usury  laws,  now  happily  abolished, 
the  limitations  imposed  by  those  laws  were  felt  as  a  most  serious 
aggravation  of  every  commercial  crisis.  Merchants  who  could 
have  obtained  the  aid  they  required  at  an  interest  of  seven  or  eight 
per  cent  for  short  periods,  were  obhged  to  give  20  or  30  per  cent 
or  to  resort  to  f  orcjed  sales  of  goods  at  a  still  greater  loss.  Experience 
having  obtruded  these  evils  on  the  notice  of  Parliament,  the  sort 
of  compromise  took  place  of  which  English  legislation  affords  so 
many  instances,  and  which  helps  to  make  our  laws  and  policy  the  mass 
of  inconsistency  that  they  are.  The  law  was  reformed  as  a  person 
reforms  a  tight  shoe,  who  cuts  a  hole  in  it  where  it  pinches  hardest, 
and  continues  to  wear  it.  Retaining  the  erroneous  principle  as  a 
general  rule.  Parliament  allowed  an  exception  in  the  case  in  which  the 
practical  mischief  was  most  flagrant.  It  left  the  usury  laws  unre- 
pealed, but  exempted  bills  of  exchange,  of  not  more  than  three 
months'  date,  from  their  operation.  Some  years  afterwards  the 
laws  were  repealed  in  regard  to  all  other  contracts,  but  left  in  force 
as  to  all  those  which  relate  to  land.  Not  a  particle  of  reason  could 
he  given  for  making  this  extraordinary  distinction :  but  the 
''  agricultural  mind  "  was  of  opinion  that  the  interest  on  mortgages, 
though  it  hardly  ever  came  up  to  the  permitted  point,  would  come 
up  to  a  still  higher  point ;  and  the  usury  laws  were  maintained  that 
the  landlords  might,  as  they  thought,  be  enabled  to  borrow  below 
the  market  rate,  as  the  corn-laws  were  kept  up  that  the  same  class 
might  be  able  to  sell  com  above  the  market  rate.  The  modesty  of  the 
pretension  was  quite  worthy  of  the  intelligence  which  could  think 
that  the  end  aimed  at  was  in  any  way  forwarded  by  the  means  used. 
With  regard  to  the  "  prodigals  and  projectors  "  spoken  of  by 
Adam  Smith ;  no  law  can  prevent  a  prodigal  from  ruining  himself, 
unless  it  lays  him  or  his  property  under  actual  restraint,  according 
to  the  unjustifiable  practice  of  the  Roman  Law  and  some  of  the 
Continental  systems  fotmded  on  it.    The  only  effect  of  usury  laws 
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upon  a  prodigal  is  to  make  his  ruin.  lathei  more  expeditaous,  bf  i 
driving  him  to  a  disreputable  class  o£  money-dealers,  and  rendering 
the  conditions  more  onerous  by  the  extra  risk  created  by  tke  law.  ^ 
As  for  projectors  (a  term^  in  its  unfavourable  sense,  rather  unfairly 
applied  to  every  persoa  who  has  a  project),  such  laws  may  pot 
a  veto  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  most  promising  enterprise,  whec 
planned,  as  it  generally  is,  by  a  person  who  does  not  possess  capit^il 
adequate  to  its  successful  completion.  Many  of  the  greatest 
improvements  were  at  fiirst  looked  shyly  on  by  capitalists,  and  had  to 
wait  long  before  they  found  one  sufficiently  adventurous  to  be  thr 
first  in  a  new  path  :  many  years  elapsed  before  Stephenson  co«iki 
convince  even  the  enterprising  mercantile  public  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  of  the  advantage  of  substituting  railways  for  turnpike 
roads ;  and  plans  on  which  great  labour  and  large  sums  have  been 
expended,  with  little  viable  result,  (the  epoch  in  their  progress  whes 
predictions  of  failure  ar«  most  rife,)  may  be  indefiiutely  suspended. 
or  altogether  dropped,  and  the  outlay  all  lost,  if,  when  the  origins] 
funds  are  exhausted,  the  law  will  not  allow  more  to  be  raised  on 
the  terms  on  which  people  are  willing  to  expose  it  to  the  chancee 
of  an  enterprise  not  yet  secure  of  success.^ 

§  3.  Loans  are  not  the  only  kind  of  contract  of  which  govern- 
ments have  thought  themselves  qualified  to  regulate  the  conditionis 
better  than  the  persons  interested.  There  is  scarcdy  any  commodity 
which  they  have  not,  at  some  place  or  time,  endeavoured  to  make 
either  dearer  or  cheaper  than  it  would  be  if  left  to  itselL  The 
most  plausible  case  for  artificially  cheapening  a  conunodity  is  that 
of  food.  The  desirableness  of  the  object  is  in  ttus  case  undeniable. 
But  since  the  average  price  of  food,  like  that  of  other  things,  conforms 
to  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  profit: 
if  this  price  is  not  expected  by  the  farmer,  he  will,  unless  compelled 
by  law,  produce  no  more  than  he  requires  for  his  own  consumpticHi : 
and  the  law,  therefore,  if  absolutely  determined  to  have  food 
cheaper,  must  substitute,  for  the  ordinary  motives  to  cuitivatton, 
a  system  of  penalties.  If  it  shrinks  from  doing  this,  it  has  iio 
resource  but  that  of  taxing  the  whole  nation,  to  give  a  bounty  or 
premium  to  the  grower  or  importer  of  com,  thus  giving  everybody 
cheap  bread  at  the  expense  of  all :  in  reality  a  largess  to  thotse 
who  do  not  pay  taxcs^  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  ;   one  of  tbt 

'  [See  Appendix  JJ.    Usury  Laws.] 
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formfl  of  a  practice  essentially  bad,  that  of  converting  the  working 
classeB  into  unworking  classes  by  making  them  a  present  of  sub- 
sistence. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  general  or  average  price  of  food, 
as  its  occasional  high  price  in  times  of  emergency,  which  governments 
have  studied  to  reduce.  In  some  cases,  as  for  example  the  famous 
'^  maximum  "  of  the  revolutionary  government  of  1793,  the  com- 
pulsory regulation  was  an  attempt  by  the  ruling  powers  to  counteract 
the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own  acts ;  to  scatter  an  indefinite 
abundance  of  the  circulating  medium  with  one  hand,  and  keep 
down  prices  with  the  other ;  a  thing  manifestly  impossible  under 
any  regime  except  one  of  unmitigated  terror.  In  case  of  actual 
scarcity,  governments  are  often  urged,  as  they  were  in  the  Irish 
emergency  of  1847,  to  take  measures  of  some  sort  for  moderating 
the  price  of  food.  But  the  price  of  a  thing  cannot  be  raised  by 
deficiency  of  supply  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  make  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  of  the  consumption;  and  if  a  government 
prevents  this  reduction  from  being  brought  about  by  a  rise  of  price, 
there  remains  no  mode  of  effecting  it  unless  by  taking  possession 
of  all  the  food,  and  serving  it  out  in  rations ;  as  in  a  besieged  town. 
In  a  real  scarcity,  nothing  can  afford  general  relief,  except  a  deter- 
mination by  the  richer  classes  to  diminish  their  own  consumption. 
If  they  buy  and  consume  their  usual  quantity  of  food,  and  content 
themselves  with  giving  money,  they  do  no  good.  The  price  is 
forced  up  until  the  poorest  competitors  have  no  longer  the  means 
of  competing,  and  the  privation  of  food  is  thrown  exclusively  upon 
the  indigent,  the  other  classes  being  only  affected  pecuniarily. 
When  the  supply  is  insufficient,  somebody  must  consume  less, 
and  if  every  rich  person  is  determined  not  to  be  that  somebody! 
all  they  do  by  subsidizing  their  poorer  competitors  is  to  force  up 
the  price  so  much  the  higher,  with  no  effect  but  to  enrich  the  corn- 
dealers,  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  desired  by  those  who  recommend 
such  measures.  All  that  governments  can  do  in  these  emergencies 
is  to  counsel  a  general  moderation  in  consumption,  and  to  interdict 
such  kinds  o|  it  as  are  not  of  primary  importance.  Direct  measures 
at  the  cost  of  the  state,  to  procure  food  from  a  distance,  are  expedient 
when  from  peculiar  reasons  the  thing  is  not  likely  to  be  done  by 
private  speculation.  In  any  other  case  they  are  a  great  error. 
Private  speculators  will  not,  in  such  cases,  venture  to  compete  with 
the  government ;  and  though  a  government  can  do  more  than  any 
one  merchant,  it  cannot  do  nearly  so  much  as  all  merchants. 

2  II  2 
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§  4.  Governments,  however,  are  oftener  cKai^eable  with  having 
attempted,  too  auccessfidly,  to  make  things  dear,  than  with  havins 
aimed  by  wrong  means  at  making  them  cheap.  The  usual  instra- 
ment  for  producing  artificial  deamess  is  monopoly.  To  confer  a 
monopoly  upon  a  producer  or  dealer,  or  upon  a  set  of  producers 
or  dealers  not  too  numerous  to  combine,  is  to  give  them  the  power 
of  levying  any  amount  of  taxation  on  the  public,  for  their  individual 
benefit,  which  will  not  make  the  public  forego  the  use  of  the  com- 
modity. When  the  sharers  in  the  monopoly  are  so  nxunerous  and 
so  widely  scattered  that  they  are  prevented  from  combining,  the 
evil  is  considerably  less :  but  even  then  the  competition  is  not 
so  active  among  a  limited  as  among  an  unlimited  number.  Those 
who  feel  assured  of  a  fair  average  proportion  in  the  general  business 
are  seldom  eager  to  get  a  larger  share  by  foregoing  a  portion  of  their 
profits.  A  limitation  of  competition,  however  partial,  may  have 
mischievous  effects  quite  disproportioned  to  the  apparent  cause. 
The  mere  exclusion  of  foreigners,  from  a  branch  of  industry  open  to 
the  free  competition  of  every  native,  has  been  known,  even  in 
England,  to  render  that  branch  a  conspicuous  exception  to  tiie 
general  industrial  energy  of  the  country.  The  silk  manufacture  of 
England  remained  far  behind  that  of  other  countries  of  Europe, 
so  long  as  the  foreign  fabrics  were  prohibited.  In  addition  to  the 
tax  levied  for  the  profit,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  monopolists,  the 
consumer  thus  pays  an  additional  tax  for  their  laziness  andincapacity. 
When  reUeved  from  the  inunediate  stimulus  of  competition,  producers 
and  dealers  grow  indifFerent  to  the  dictates  of  their  ultimate 
pecuniary  interest ;  preferring  to  the  most  hopeful  prospects  the 
present  case  of  adhering  to  routine.  A  person  who  is  already 
thriving,  seldom  puts  himself  out  of  his  way  to  conmience  even  a 
lucrative  improvement,  unless  urged  by  the  additional  motive 
of  fear  lest  some  rival  shoidd  supplant  him  by  getting  possession  of  it 
before  him. 

The  condemnation  of  monopolies  ought  not  to  extend  to  patents, 
by  which  the  originator  of  an  improved  process  is  allowed  to  enjoy, 
for  a  limited  period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  his  own  improve- 
ment. This  is  not  making  the  commodity  dear  for  his  benefit,  but 
merely  postponing  a  part  of  the  increased  cheapness  which  the 
pubhc  owe  to  the  inventor  in  order  to  compensate  and  reward  him 
for  the  service.  •  That  he  ought  to  be  both  compensated  and  rewarded 
for  it,  will  not  be  denied,  and  also  that  if  all  were  at  once  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  ingenuity,  without  having  shared  the 
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labours  or  the  expenses  which  he  had  to  incur  in  bringing  his  idea 
into  a  practical  shape,  either  such  expenses  and  labours  would  be 
undergone  by  nobody  except  very  opulent  and  very  public-spirited 
persons,  or  the  state  must  put  a  value  on  the  service  rendered  by  an 
inventor,  and  make  him  a  pecuniary  grant.  This  has  been  done  in 
some  instances,  and  may  be  done  without  inconvenience  in  cases 
of  very  conspicuous  public  benefit ;  but  in  general  an  exclusive 
privilege,  of  temporary  duration,  is  preferable ;  because  it  leaves 
nothing  to  any  one^s  discretion ;  because  the  reward  conferred  by 
it  depends  upon  the  invention's  being  found  useful,  and  the  preai 
the  usefulness  the  greater  the  reward ;  and  because  it  is  paid  by  the 
very  persons  to  whom  the  service  is  rendered,  the  consumers  of  the 
commodity.  So  deciBive,  indeed,  are  these  considerations,  that  if 
the  system  of  patents  were  abandoned  for  that  of  rewards  by  the 
state,  the  best  shape  which  these  could  assume  would  be  that  of  a 
small  temporary  tax,  imposed  for  the  inventor's  benefit,  on  all 
persons  making  use  of  the  invention.  ^  To  this,  however,  or  to  any 
other  system  which  would  vest  in  the  state  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  an  inventor  should  derive  any  pecuniary  advantage  from 
the  public  benefit  which  he  confers,  the  objections  are  evidently 
stronger  and  more  fundamental  than  the  strongest  which  can 
possibly  be  urged  against  patents.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  present  Patent  Laws  need  much  improvement;  but  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  closely  analogous  one  of  Copyright,  it  would 
be  a  gross  inmiorahty  in  the  law  to  set  everybody  free  to  use  a 
person's  work  without  his  consent,  and  without  giving  him  an 
equivalent.  I  have  seen  with  real  alarm  several  recent  attempts, 
in  quarters  carrying  some  authority,  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
patents  altogether ;  attempts  which,  if  practically  successful,  would 
enthrone  free  stealing  under  the  prostituted  name  of  free  trade, 
and  make  the  men  of  brains,  still  more  than  at  present,  the  needy 
retainers  and  dependents  of  the  men  of  money-bags. 

S  5.  I  pass  to  another  kind  of  government  interference,  in  which 
the  end  and  the  means  are  alike  odious,  but  which  existed  in  England 
until  not  more  than  a  generation  ago,  and  in  France  up  to  the  year 
1864.3  I  mean  the  laws  against  combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
wages ;   laws  enacted  and  maintained  for  the  declared  purpose  of 

1  [The  niDAiiider  of  this  paragraph  was  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1862).] 
>  [So  since  7th  ed.  (1871).    Originally  (1848)  "  not  mooh  more  than  twenty 
years  a^o,  and  is  in  fuU  vigour  at  this  day  in  some  other  countries/^] 
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keeping  wages  low.  as  the  famous  Statute  of  Labourers  was  passed 
by  a  legislature  of  employers,  to  prevent  the  labouring  class,  when 
its  numbers  had  been  thinned  by  a  pestilence,  from  taking  advcuitage 
of  the  diminished  competition  to  obtain  higher  wages.  Such  lawB 
exhibit  the  infernal  spirit  of  the  slave  master,  when  to  retain  the 
working  classes  in  avowed  slavery  has  ceased  to  be  practicable. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  working  classes,  by  combining  among 
themselves,  to  raise  or  keep  up  the  general  rate  of  wages,  it  needs 
hardly  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  thing  not  to  be  punished,  but  to 
be  welcomed  and  rejoiced  at.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  quite 
beyond  attainment  by  such  means.  The  multitudes  who  compose 
the  working  class  are  too  numerous  and  too  widely  scattered  tr 
combine  at  all,  much  more  to  combine  effectually.  If  they  could 
do  so,  they  might  doubtless  succeed  in  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  obtaining  the  same  wages  for  less  work.  They  would 
also  have  a  limited  power  of  obtaining,  by  combination,  an  increase 
of  general  wages  at  the  expense  of  profits.  But  the  limits  of  this 
power  are  narrow ;  and  were  they  to  attempt  to  strain  it  beyond 
those  limits,  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  keeping  a  part  of 
their  number  permanently  out  of  employment.^  As  support  from 
public  charity  would  of  course  be  refused  to  those  who  could  get 
work  and  woidd  not  accept  it,  they  would  be  thrown  for  support 
upon  the  trade  union  of  which  they  were  members ;  and  the  work- 
people collectively  would  be  no  better  off  than  before,  having  to 
support  the  same  numbers  out  of  the  same  aggregate  wages.  In 
this  way,  however,  the  class  would  have  its  attention  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  fact  of  a  superfluity  of  numbers,  and  to  the  necesaitT. 
if  they  would  have  high  wages,  of  proportioning  the  supply  of 
labour  to  the  demand. 

Combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  sometimes  suocessfnl,  in 
trades  where  the  workpeople  are  few  in  number,  and  collected  in  « 
small  number  of  local  centres.  It  is  questionable  if  combination? 
ever  had  the  smallest  effect  on  the  permanent  remuneration  of 
spinners  or  weavers  ;f  but  the  journeymen  type-founders,  by  u 
close  combination,  are  able,  it  is  said,  to  keep  up  a  rate  of  wages 
much  beyond  that  which  is  usual  in  employments  of  equal  haidncs 

^  [This  and  the  preceding  sentence  replaced,  but  not  until  the  7th  ed 

(1871),  the  following  sentence  of  the  original  (1848)  text :  **  But  if  they  auncvi 

at  obtaining  actually  higher  wages  than  the  rate  fixed  by  demand  and  mpfh 

— the  rate  which  distributes  the  whole  circulating  ca|»tal  of  the  cauntry  amonr 

the  entire  working  population — this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  keepicu: 

part  of  their  number  permanently  out  of  emplo3aii«nt."] 
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and  skill ;  and  even  the  tailors,  a  much  more  numerous  class,  are 
understood  to  have  had,  to  some  extent,  a  similar  success.  A  rise 
of  wages,  thus  confined  to  particular  employments,  is  not  (Hke  a 
rise  of  general  wages)  defrayed  from  profits,  but  raises  the  value  and 
price  of  the  particular  article,  and  falls  on  the  consumer;  the 
capitalist  who  produces  the  commodity  being  only  injured  in  so 
far  as  the  high  price  tends  to  narrow  the  market ;  and  not  even 
then,  unless  it  does  so  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  rise  of 
price  :  for  though,  at  higher  wages,  he  employs,  with  a  given  capital, 
fewer  workpeople,  and  obtains  less  of  the  commodity,  yet  if  he  can 
seU  the  whole  of  this  diminished  quantity  at  the  higher  price,  his 
profits  are  as  great  as  before. 

This  partial  rise  of  wages,  if  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
remainder  of  the  working  class,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evil.i  The  consumer,  indeed,  must  pay  for  it ;  but  cheapness  of 
goods  is  desirable  only  when  the  cause  of  it  is  that  their  production 
costs  little  labour,  and  not  when  occasioned  by  that  labour's  being 
ill  remunerated.  It  may  appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
high  wages  of  the  type-founders  (for  example)  are  obtained  at  the 
general  cost  of  the  labouring  class.  This  high  remuneration  either 
causes  fewer  persons  to  find  employment  in  the  trade,  or  if  not, 
muBt  lead  to  the  investment  of  more  capital  in  it,  at  the  expense 
of  other  trades  :  in  the  first  case,  it  throws  an  additional  number  of 
labourers  on  the  general  market ;  in  the  second,  it  withdraws  from  that 
market  a  portion  of  the  demand  :  effects,  both  of  which  are  in juri<)us 
to  the  working  classes.  Such,  indeed,  would  really  be  the  result  of  a 
fliuccessful  combination  in  a  particular  trade  or  trades,  for  some 
time  after  its  formation ;  but  when  it  is  a  permanent  thing,  the 
principles  so  often  insisted  upon  in  this  treatise,  show  that  it  can 
haTe  no  such  effect.  The  habitual  earnings  of  the  working  classes 
at  large  can  be  effected  by  nothing  but  the  habitual  requirements  of 
the  labouring  people  :  these  indeed  may  be  altered,  but  while  they 
remain  the  same,  wages  never  fall  permanently  below  the  standaid 
of  these  requirements,  and  do  not  long  remain  above  that  standard. 
If  there  had  been  no  combinations  in  particular  trades,  and  the 
wages  of  those  trades  had  never  been  kept  above  the  common  level, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  common  level  would  have  been 
at  all  higher  than  it  now  is.  There  would  merely  have  been  a  greater 
number  of  people  altogether,  and  a  smaller  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  ordinary  low  rate  of  wages. 

*  [So  flHDoe  3rd  ed.  (1852).    Originally :  "  ought  to  be  regarded  (u  a  benettt.'*] 
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^If,  therefore,  no  improvement  were  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  working  classes,  the  success  of  a  portion 
of  them,  however  small,  in  keeping  their  wages  by  combination 
above  the  market  rate,  would  be  wholly  a  matter  of  satisfaction. 
But  when  the  elevation  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  entire 
body  has  at  last  become  a  thing  not  beyond  the  reach  of  rational 
effort,  it  is  time  that  the  better  paid  classes  of  skilled  artisans  should 
seek  their  own  advantage  in  common  with,  and  not  by  the  exclusion 
of,  their  fellow-labourers.  While  they  continue  to  fix  their  hopes  on 
hedging  themselves  in  against  competition,  and  protecting  theiT  own 
wages  by  shutting  out  others  from  access  to  their  employment, 
nothing  better  can  be  expected  from  them  than  that  total  absence 
of  any  large  and  generous  aims,  that  almost  open  disregard  of  all 
other  objects  than  high  wages  and  little  work  for  their  own  small 
body,  which  were  so  deplorably  evident  in  the  proceedings  and 
manifestoes  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  during  their 
quarrel  with  their  employers.  Success,  even  if  attainable,  in  raising 
up  a  protected  class  of  working  people,  would  now  be  a  hindrance, 
instead  of  a  help,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  at  large. 

But  though  combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  seldom  effectual, 
and  when  effectual,  are,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  assigned, 
seldom  desirable,  the  right  of  making  the  attempt  is  one  which 
cannot  be  refused  to  any  portion  of  the  working  population  without 
great  injustice,  or  without  the  probability  of  fatally  misleading 
them  respecting  the  circumstances  which  determine  their  condition. 
So  long  as  combinations  to  raise  wages  were  prohibited  by  law, 
the  law  appeared  to  the  operatives  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  low 
wages  which  there  was  no  denying  that  it  had  done  its  best  to 
produce.  Experience  of  strikes  has  been  the  best  teacher  of  the 
labouring  classes  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  wages  and 
the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  :  and  it  is  most  important  that 
this  course  of  instruction  should  not  be  disturbed. 

^  It  is  a  great  error  to  condemn,  fer  se  and  absolutely,  either  tzade 
unions  or  the  collective  action  of  strikes.    Even  assuming  that  a 

^  [This  and  the  following  paragraph  were  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852) ;  and 
the  sentence  of  the  original  text»  **  Combinations  to  keep  up  wages  are  there- 
fore  not  only  permissible  but  useful,  wherever  really  calculated  to  have  that 
effect,"  was  removed  at  this  point.] 

3  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  aeoond  sentence. 
however,  then  ran :  **  I  grant  that  a  strike  is  wrong  whenever  it  is  fooiisb, 
and  it  is  foolish  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above  that  maiicet  rat<* 
which  is  rendered  possible  by  supply  and  demand.  But  demand  and  snpph 
are  not  physical  agencies,"  &c.    'Hie  present  text  dates  from  the  7th  ed.  ( 1871  >  i 
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strike  must  inevitably  fail  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above 
that  market  rate  which  is  fixed  by  the  demand  and  supply  ;  demand 
and  supply  are  not  physical  agencies,  which  thrust  a  given  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  hand  without  the  participation  of  his  own 
will  and  actions.  The  market  rate  is  not  fixed  for  him  bv  some 
self-acting  instrument,  but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between  human 
beings — of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  *'  the  higgling  of  the  market ; '' 
and  those  who  do  not  *'  higgle  "  will  long  continue  to  pay,  even  over 
a  counter,  more  than  the  market  price  for  their  purchases.  Still 
more  might  poor  labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich  employers 
remain  long  without  the  amoimt  of  wages  which  the  demand  for 
their  labour  would  justify,  xmless,  in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood 
out  for  it :  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for  terms  without  organized 
concert  ?  What  chance  would  any  labourer  have  who  struck  singly 
for  an  advance  of  wages  ?  How  could  he  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise,  except  by  consultation  with 
his  fellows,  naturally  leading  to  concerted  action  ?  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  associations  of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar  to  trade 
unions,  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are 
the  necessary  instrumentaUty  of  that  free  market ;  the  indispensable 
means  of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to  take  due  care  of  their 
own  interests  under  a  system  of  competition.  There  is  an  ulterior 
consideration  of  much  importance,  to  which  attention  was  for  the 
first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Fawcett,  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  Experience  has  at  length  enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades 
to  take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  success  of  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  depends.  The 
workmen  are  now  nearly  as  well  informed  as  the  master  of  the  state 
of  the  market  for  his  commodities ;  they  can  calctdate  his  gains  and 
his  expenses,  they  know  when  his  trade  is  or  is  not  prosperous, 
and  only  when  it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike  for  higher 
wages ;  which  wages  their  known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in  that  case,  to  concede.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  make  a  rise  of  wages 
in  any  particular  trade  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise  of  profits, 
which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  observes,  is  a  conmiencement  of  that  regular 
participation  of  the  labourers  in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,'*' 
it  is  so  important  to  encourage,  since  to  it  we  have  chiefly  to  look 
for  any  radical  improvement  in  the  social  and  economical  relations 

*  Snpra»  book  t.  ohap.  vii. 
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between  labour  and  capital.  Strikes,  tiierefore,  and  <ihe  trade 
societies  which  render  strikes  possible,  are  for  these  various  reasons 
not  a  mischievous,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  valuable  part  of  the 
existing  machinery  of  society. 

It  is,  however,  an  indispensable  condition  of  tolerating  combina- 
tions, that  they  should  be  voluntary.  No  severity,  necessary  to  the 
purpose,  is  too  great  to  be  employed  against  attempts  to  oompel 
workmen  to  join  a  imion,  or  take  part  in  a  strike  by  threats  or 
violence.  Mere  moral  compulsion,  by  the  expression  of  opinion, 
the  law  ought  not  to  interfere  with  ;  it  belongs  to  more  enlightened 
opinion  to  restrain  it,  by  rectifying  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people.  Other  questions  arise  when  the  combination,  being  volun- 
tary, proposes  to  itself  objects  really  contrary  to  the  public  good. 
High  wages  and  short  hours  are  generally  good  objects,  or,  at  all 
events,  may  be  so  :  ^  but  in  many  trade  unions,  it  is  among  the 
rules  that  there  shall  be  no  task  work,  or  no  difference  of  pay 
between  the  most  expert  workmen  and  the  most  unskilful,  or  tiiat 
no  member  of  the  union  shall  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  per 
week,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  employment  for  the  rest ; 
^  and  the  abolition  of  piece  work,  under  more  or  less  of  modification, 
held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  demands  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society.  These  are  combinations  to  effect  objects  which  are  per- 
nicious.  Their  success,  even  when  only  partial,  is  a  public  mischief; 
and  were  it  complete,  would  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  almost  any  of 
the  evils  arising  from  bad  economical  legislation.  Hardly  anything 
worse  can  be  said  of  the  worst  laws  on  the  subject  of  industry  and 
its  remuneration,  consistent  with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  labourer, 
than  that  they  place  the  energetic  and  the  idle,  the  skilful  and  the 
incompetent,  on  a  level :  and  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  itself  possible, 
it  is  the  direct  tendency  ^  of  the  regulations  of  these  unions  to  do. 
*  It  does  not,  however,  follow  as  a  consequence  that  the  law  would 

^  [At  this  point  the  follovring  passage  of  the  original  text  was  omitted 
from  the  3rd  ed.  (1S52) :  "  and  a  limitation  of  the  numl^  of  pemons  in  employ- 
ment may  be  a  necessary  condition  of  these.  Combinations,  tikerefoxet  not  to 
work  for  less  than  certain  wages,  or  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  homs, 
or  even  not  to  work  for  a  master  who  employs  more  than  a  oertain  manber 
of  apprentices,  are,  when  voluntary  on  the  part  of  all  who  engage  in  thfim,  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  would  be  desirable,  were  it  not  that  they  almoat 
always  fail  of  their  effect."] 

9  [This  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  3rd  ed.] 

^  [So  since  the  5th  ed.  (1862).    In  the  earlier  editions :  "  avowed  object.*'] 

*  [The  rest  of  this  paragraph  dates  from  the  3rd  ed.  The  first  edition 
(1848)  read :  **  Every  society  wMch  exacts  from  its  members  obedience  to  rulci 
of  this  description,  and  endeayouvs  to  epforoe  oomplianoe  with  them   on 
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be  WBtrantMl  in  making  the  formation  of  such  associations  illegal 
and  punishable.  Independently  of  all  considerations  of  consti- 
tational  liberty,  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race  imperatively 
require  that  all  economical  experiments,  voluntarily  undertaken, 
should  have  the  fullest  licence,  and  that  force  and  fraud  should  be 
the  only  means  of  attempting  to  benefit  themselves  which  are 
interdicted  to  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  the  conmiunity.* 

$  6.  Among  the  modes  of  undue  exercise  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment on  which  I  have  commented  in  this  chapter,  I  have  included 
only  such  as  rest  on  theories  which  have  still  more  or  less  of  footing 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries.  I  have  not  spoken  of  some  which 
have  done  stiQ  greater  mischief  in  times  not  long  past,  but  which 
are  now  generally  given  up,  at  least  in  theory,  though  enough  of 
them  still  remains  in  practice  to  make  it  impossible  as  yet  to  class 
them  among  exploded  errors. 

The  notion,  for  example,  that  a  government  should  choose 

the  part  of  employera  by  refusal  to  work,  is  a  public  nuisance.  Whether 
the  law  would  be  warranted  in  makins  the  formation  of  such  associations  illegal 
and  punishable,  depends  upon  the  difficult  question  of  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  oonstitutional  liberty.  What  are  the  proper  limits  to  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation 7  To  associate  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  law  could  not  of 
course  be  tolerated  under  any  government.  But  among  the  numerous  acts 
which,  although  mischieTous  in  themselves,  the  law  ought  not  to  prohibit 
from  being  done  by  individuals,  are  there  not  some  which  are  rendered  so 
much  more  nnsohievous  when  people  combine  to  do  them,  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  prohibit  the  combination,  though  not  the  act  itself  ?  When  these 
questions  have  been  philosophically  answered,  which  belongs  to  a  different 
branoh  of  social  philosophy  from  the  present,  it  may  be  determined  whether  the 
kind  ol  associations  here  treated  of  can  be  a  proper  subject  of  any  other  than 
merely  moral  repression." 

Bat  in  the  2nd  ed.  (1849)  this  had  already  been  replaced  by :  "  Any  society 
which  exacts  from  its  members*  obedience  to  rules  of  this  description,  and 
endeavours  to  enforce  compliance  with  them  on  the  part  of  employers  by 
refusal  to  work,  incurs  the  inconveniences  of  Ctommumsm,  without  getting 
rid  of  any  of  those  of  individual  property.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  law  would  be  warranted  '*  &c.,  as  at  present.] 

^  [1862]  Whoever  desires  to  understaxid  the  question  of  Trade  Combinations 
as  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  woiidng  people,  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  a  pamphlet  published  in  1860,  under  the  title  TradtB  Unions 
and  Strikes,  their  Philosophy  and  Intention,  by  T.  J.  Dunning,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Consolidated  Society  of  Bookbinders.  There  are  many  opinions 
in  this  able  timet  in  which  I  only  partially,  and  some  in  which  I  do  not  at  all, 
coincide.  But  there  are  also  many  sound  arguments,  and  an  instructive  expo- 
sure of  the  common  fallacies  of  opponents.  Readers  of  other  classes  will  see 
with  surprise,  not  only  how  great  a  portion  of  truth  the  Unions  have  on  their 
side,  but  how  much  less  flagrant  and  condemnable  even  their  errors  appear, 
when  seen  under  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  only  natural  that  the  working  classes 
should  Uiemselves  regara  them. 
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opinionB  for  the  people,  and  should  not  suffer  any  doctnnes  in 
politics,  morals,  law,  or  religion,  but  such  as  it  approves,  to  be 
printed  or  publicly  professed,  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  abandoned 
as  a  general  thesis.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  a  regime  of  this 
sort  is  fatal  to  all  prosperity,  even  of  an  economical  kind  :  that  the 
human  mind  when  prevented  either  by  fear  of  the  law  or  by  fear  of 
opinion  from  exercising  its  faculties  freely  on  the  most  important 
subjects,  acquires  a  general  torpidity  and  imbeciUty,  by  which,  when 
they  reach  a  certain  point,  it  is  disqualified  from  maVing  any 
considerable  advances  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  which « 
when  greater  still,  make  it  gradually  lose  even  its  previous  attain- 
ments. There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  example  than  Spain  and 
Portugal,  for  two  centuries  after  the  Beformation.  The  decline  of 
those  countries  in  national  greatness,  and  even  in  material  civilisation, 
while  almost  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  unintermptedly 
advancing,  has  been  ascribed  to  various  causes,  but  there  is  one 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all :  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and 
the  system  of  mental  slavery  of  which  it  is  the  symbol 

Yet  although  these  truths  are  very  widely  recogniisedy  and 
freedom  both  of  opinion  and  of  discussion  is  admitted  as  an  axiom 
in  all  free  countries,  this  apparent  Uberality  and  tolerance  has 
acquired  so  little  of  the  authority  of  a  principle,  that  it  is  always 
ready  to  give  way  to  the  dread  or  horror  inspired  by  some  particular 
sort  of  opinions.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara,i  several 
individuals  have  suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  public  profession, 
sometimes  in  a  very  temperate  manner,  of  disbelief  in  religion ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  both  the  public  and  the  government,  at  the  first 
panic  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  Chartism  or  Conmiunism,  will 
fly  to  similar  means  for  checldng  the  propagation  of  democratic  or 
anti-property  doctrines.  In  this  country,  however,  the  effective 
restraints  on  mental  freedom  proceed  much  less  from  the  law  or  the 
government,  than  from  the  intolerant  temper  of  the  national  mind  ; 
arising  no  longer  from  even  as  respectable  a  source  as  bigotry  or 
fanaticism,  but  rather  from  the  general  habit,  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct,  of  making  adherence  to  custom  the  rule  of  Ufe,  and 
enforcing  it,  by  social  penalties,  against  all  persons  who,  without  ft 
pcuty  to  back  them,  assert  their  individual  independence. 

1  [So  in  7th  ed.  (1871).    In  1st  (1848) :  "  two  or  three.") 


CHAPTER  XI 

'Si 

OF    THE    GROUNDS    AND    LIMITS    OF    THE    i;AI8SER-FAIRE  i  f    i 

OR  NON-INTERFERENCE  PRINCIPLE  I 

§  1.  We  have  now  reached  the  last  part  of  our  uDdertaking  ; 
the  discTifision,  so  far  as  stiited  to  this  treatise  (that  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
question  of  principle,  not  detail),  of  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
government :  the  question,  to  what'  objects  governmental  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  society  may  or  should  extend,  over  and 
above  those  which  necessarily  appertain  to  it.  No  subject  has 
been  more  keenly  contested  in  the  present  age  :  the  contest,  however, 
has  chiefly  taken  place  roimd  certain  select  points,  with  only  flying 
excursions  into  the  rest  of  the  field.  Those  indeed  who  have  discussed 
any  particular  question  of  government  interference,  such  as  state 
education  (spiritual  or  secular),  regulation  of  hours  of  labour,  a 
public  provision  for  the  poor,  Sec,,  have  often  dealt  largely  in  general 
arguments,  far  outstretching  the  special  appUcation  made  of  them, 
and  have  shown  a  sufficiently  strong  bias  either  in  favour  of  letting 
things  alone,  or  in  favour  of  meddling  ;  but  have  seldom  declared, 
or  apparently  decided  in  their  own  minds,  how  far  they  would 
carry  either  principle.  The  supporters  of  interference  have  been 
content  with  asserting  a  general  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
government  to  intervene,  wherever  its  intervention  would  be  useful : 
and  when  those  who  have  been  called  the  laisser'faire  school  have 
attempted  any  definite  limitation  of  the  province  of  government, 
they  have  usually  restricted  ittothe  protection  of  person  and  property 
against  force  and  fraud ;  a  definition  to  which  neither  they  nor 
any  one  else  can  deUberately  adhere,  since  it  excludes,  as  has  been 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,*  some  of  the  most  indispensable  and 
unanimously  recognized  of  the  duties  of  government. 

Without  professing  entirely  to  supply  this  deficiency  of  a  general 
theory,  on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  admit  of  any 

*  Supra,  book  v.  oh.  1. 
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universal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  to  afford  some  little  aid  towazxls 
the  resolution  of  this  class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by  examining, 
in  the  most  generalj^  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
considered,  what  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  evils  or  incon- 
veniences, of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  by  distinguishing  between  two  kinds  of  inter- 
vention by  the  government,  which,  though  they  may  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  differ  widely  in  their  nature  and  effects,  and  require, 
for  their  justification,  motives  of  a  very  different  degree  of  urgency. 
The  intervention  may  extend  to  controlling  the  free  agency  of  indi- 

,  viduals.  Government  may  interdict  all  persons  from  doing  certain 
things ;  or  from  doing  them  without  its  authorization ;  or  may 
prescribe  to  them  certain  things  to  be  done,  or  a  certain  manner  of 
doing  things  which  it  is  left  optional  with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain 

I  from.  This  is  the  atit^^ortoii;^  interference  of  government.  There 
is  another  kind  of  intervention  which  is  not  authoritative :  when 
a  government,  instead  of  issuing  a  command  and  enforcing  it  by 
penalties,  adopts  the  course  so  seldom  resorted  to  by  governments, 
and  of  which  such  important  use  might  be  made,  that  of  giving 
advice,  and  promulgating  informatioii ;  or  when,  leaving  individtuils 
free  to  use  their  own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  of  general  interest, 
the  government,  not  meddling  with  them,  but  not  trusting  the  object 
solely  to  their  care,  establishes,  side  by  side  with  their  arrangements, 
an  agency  of  its  own  for  a  like  purpose.  Thus,  it  is  one  thing  to 
maintain  a  Church  Establishment,  and  another  to  refuse  toleration 
to  other  religions,  or  to  persons  professing  no  religion.  It  is  one  thing 
to  provide  schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  require  that  no  person 
shall  act  as  an  instructor  of  youth  without  a  government  licence. 
There  might  be  a  national  bank,  or  a  government  mannfactoiy, 
without  any  monopoly  against  private  banks  and  manufactories. 
There  might  be  a  post-office,  without  penalties  against  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  by  other  means.  There  may  be  a  corps  of  govern- 
ment engineers  for  civil  purposes,  while  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer  is  free  to  be  adopted  by  every  one.  There  may  be  public 
hospitals,  without  any  restriction  upon  private  medical  orsoigicai 
practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  first  dight,  that  the  authoritative 
form  of  government  intervention  has  a  much  more  limited  sphere 
of  legitimate  action  than  the  other.  It  requires  a  much  stronger 
necessity  to  justify  it  in  any  case ;  while  there  are  large  departments 
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of  liiiman  life  from  which  it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperiously 
excluded.    Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of 
[  the  social  union,  and  under  whatever  political  institutions  we  live, 
there  is  a  circle  around  every  individual  human  being  which  no 
'  government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ought  to 
Ibe  permitted  to  overstep  :  there  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  person 
[Who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  i^ithin  which  the  individuality 
^f  that  person  ought  to  reign  imcontrolled  either  by  any  other 
idividual  or  by  the  public  collectively.    That  there  is,  or  ought  to 
some  space  in  human  existence  thus  entrenched  around,  and 
sacred  from  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who  professes  the  smallest 
regard  to  human  freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question :  the  point 
to  be  determined  is,  where  the  limit  should  be  placed ;  how  large  a 
province  of  human  life  this  reserved  territory  should  include.    I 
apprehend  that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part  which  concerns 
only  the  life,  whether  inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual,  and 
does  not  affect  the  interests  of  others,  or  affects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.    With  respect  to  the  domain  of  the 
inward  consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  as  much  of 
external  conduct  as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  consequences, 
none  at  least  of  a  painful  or  injurious  land,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the  more  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
often  a  duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with  all  the  force  they  are 
capable  of,  their  opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admirable  or  con- 
temptible, but  not  to'^compel  others  to  conform  to  that  opinion ; 
whether  the  force  used  is  that  of  extra^legal  coercion,  or  exerts  itself 
bv  means  of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  affect  the  interest  of 
others,  the  onus  of  mRlring  out  a  case  always  lies  on  the  defenders 
of  legal  pn^bitions.  It  is  not  a  merely  constructive  or  presumptive 
injury  to  others  which  wiU  justify  the  interference  of  law  with  indi- 
vidual freednn.  To  be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined 
to,  or  from  acting  according  to  one's  own  judgment  of  what  is 
desirable,  is  not  only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends,  jrro  tanio, 
to  starve  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  dther  sensitive  or  active ;  and  unless  tiie  conscience  of  the 
individual  goes  freely  with  the  l^al  restraint,  it  partakes,  either  in  a 
great  or  in  a  snudl  degree,  of  the  degradation  of  slavery.  Scarcely 
any  degree  ci  utifity,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  will  justify  a 
prohibitoiy  regulation,  unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recommend 
itsdf  to  the  goieral  oonsdenoe;   unless  persons  of  ordinary  good 
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tiatentions  either  believe  already,  or  can  h^iduced  to  believe,  thu' 
Itbe  thing  prohibited  is  a  thing  which  th^ought  not  to  wish  to  do. 
It  is  otherwise  with  governmental  interferences  whicli  do  not 
\  restrain  individual  free  agency.  When  a  government  provides 
means  for  fulfilling  a  certain  end,  leaving  individuals  free  to  avail 
themselves  of  different  means  if  in  their  opinion  preferable,  there 
is  no  infringement  of  Uberty,  no  irksome  or  degrading  restraint. 
One  of  the  principal  objections  to  government  interference  is  then 
absent.  There  is,  however,  in  almost  all  forms  of  government 
agency,  one  thing  which  is  compulsory ;  the  provision  of  the 
pecuniary  means.  These  are  derived  from  taxation ;  or,  if  existing 
in  the  form  of  an  endowment  derived  from  public  property,  they 
are  still  the  cause  of  as  much  compulsory  taxation  as  the  sale  or 
the  annual  proceeds  of  the  property  would  enable  to  be  dispensed 
with.*  And  the  objection  necessarily  attaching  to  compulBory 
contributions,  is  almost  always  greatly  aggravated  by  the  expensive 
precautions  and  onerous  restrictions  which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  evasion  of  a  compulsory  tax. 

§  3.  A  second  general  objection  to  government  agency  is  that 
every  increase  of  the  functions  devolving  on  the  government  is  an 
increase  of  its  power,  both  in  the  form  of  authority,  and  still  more, 
in  the  indirect  form  of  influence.  The  importance  of  this  considera- 
tion, in  respect  to  political  freedom,  has  in  general  been'  quite  suffi- 
ciently recognized,  at  least  in  England ;  but  many,  in  latter  times, 
have  been  prone  to  think  that  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
government  is  only  essential  when  the  government  itself  is  badly  con- 
stituted ;  when  it  does  not  represent  the  people,  but  is  the  organ  of  a 
class,  or  coalition  of  classes :  and  that  a  government  of  sufficiently 
popular  constitution  might  be  trusted  with  any  amount  of  power 
over  the  nation,  since  its  power  would  be  only  that  of  the  nation  over 
itself.  This  might  be  true,  if  the  nation,  in  such  cases^  did  not 
'  practically  mean  a  mere  majority  of  the  nation,  and  if  minoiities 
were  only  capable  of  oppressing,  but  not  of  being  oppressed. 
Experience,  however,  proves  that  the  depositaries  of  power  who 

*  The  only  cases  in  which  government  agency  involves  nothing  ol  a  com> 
pulsorj  nature,  are  the  rare  cases  in  which,  without  any  artificial  monopoly,  it 
pays  its  own  expenses.  A  bridge  built  with  public  money,  on  which  toQs  are 
collected  sufficient  to  pay  not  only  all  current  expenses,  but  the  interest  of  the 
original  outlay,  is  one  case  in  point.  The  ffovemment  railways  in  Belgium  and 
Qermany  are  another  example.  The  Post  Office,  if  its  monopoly  were  aboluhed, 
and  it  stiU  paid  its  expenses,  would  be  another. 
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are  mere  delegates  of  the  people,  that  is  of  a  majority,  are  quite  as 

ready  (when  they  think  they  can  count  on  popular  support)  as  any 

organs  of  oligarchy  to  assume  arbitrary  power,  and  encroach  unduly 

on  the  liberty  of  private  Ufe.    The  public  collectively  is  abundantly 

ready  to  impose,  not  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its  interests, 

but  its  abstract  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as  laws  binding  upon 

individuals.    And  the  present  civilization  tends  so  strongly  to  make 

the  power  of  persons  actmg  in  masses  the  only  substantial  power 

in  society,  that  there  never  was  more  necessity  for  surroxmdiog 

individual  independence  of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct,  with  the 

most  powerful  defences,  in  order  to  maintain  that  originality  of  mind 

and  individuality  of  character,  which  are  the  only  source  of  any  real 

progress,  and  of  most  of  the  qualities  which  make  the  human  race 

much  superior  to  any  herd  of  animals.    Hence  it  is  no  less  important 

in  a  democratic  than  in  any  other  government,  that  all  tendency^ 

on  the  part  of  public  authorities  to  stretch  their  interference,  and 

assume  a  power  of  any  sort  which  can  easUy  be  dispensed  with, 

should  be  regarded  with  imremitting  jealousy.    Perhaps  this  isi 

even  more  important  in  a  democracy  than  in  any  other  form  of! 

political  socie^ ;  because,  where  public  opinion  is  sovereign,  an 

individual  who  is  oppressed  by  the  sovereign  does  not,  as  in  most 

other  states  of  things,  find  a  rival  power  to  which  he  can  appeal  for 

relief,  or,  at  all  events,  for  sympathy. 

§  4.  A  third  general  objection  to  government  agency  rests  onf 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Every  additional  function 
undertaken  by  the  government  is  a  fresh  occupation  imposed  upon 
a  body  already  overcharged  with  duties.  A  natural  consequence  is 
that  most  thmgs  are  ill  done ;  much  not  done  at  all,  because  the ' 
government  is  not  able  to  do  it  without  dela3rs  which  are  fatal  to 
its  purpose ;  that  the  more  troublesome,  and  less  showy,  of  the 
functions  undertaken,  are  postponed  or  neglected,  and  an  excuse  is 
always  ready  for  the  neglect ;  while  the  heads  of  the  administration 
have  their  minds  so  fuUy  taken  up  with  official  details,  in  however 
perfunctory  a  manner  superintended,  that  they  have  no  time  or 
thought  to  spare  for  the  great  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  enlarged  measures  of  social  improvement. 

But  these  inconveniences,  though  real  and  serious,  result  much 
more  from  the  bad  organization  of  governments,  than  from  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  duties  undertaken  by  them.  Government 
is  not  t^  Dame  for  some  one  functionary,  or  definite  number  of 
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functionaries  :  there  may  be«Jmo8t  any  amount  of  division  of  labour 
witiiin  the  adminiBtrative  body  itself.  Tke  eyil  in  questioii  is  felt 
in  great  magnitude  under  some  of  the  goTenunents  of  the  Contiiient, 
where  six  or  eight  men,  living  at  the  capital  and  known  by  the  name 
of  ministers,  demand  tiiat  the  whole  public  business  of  itxe  Gountry 
shall  pass,  or  be  supposed  to  pass,  xmder  their  individual  eye.  But 
the  inconvenience  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  manageable  compass. 
in  a  country  in  which  there  was  a  proper  distribution  of  functions 
[between  the  central  and  local  officers  of  government,  and  in  which 
ihe  central  body  was  divided  into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments. 
yfhen  Parliament  thought  it  expedient  to  confer  on  the  government 
kn  inspecting  and  partially  controlling  authority  over  railways, 
it  did  not  add  railways  to  the  department  of  the  Home  Minister,  but 
created  a  Railway  Board.  When  it  determined  to  have  a  central 
superintending  authority  for  pauper  administration,  it  established 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  There  are  few  countries  in  which  a 
greater  number  of  functions  are  discharged  by  public  offioers,  than 
in  some  states  of  the  American  Union,  particularly  the  New  England 
States  :  but  the  division  of  labour  in  public  business  is  extreme : 
most  of  these  officers  being  not  even  amenable  to  any  common 
superior,  but  performing  their  duties  &eely ,  under  the  double  check  of 
election  by  their  townsmen,  and  civil  as  well  as  criminal  responsi- 
bility to  the  tribunals. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  indispensable  to  good  government  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  administration,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  should 
extend  a  commanding,  though  general,  view  over  the  ensemNe  of 
all  the  interests  confided,  in  any  degree,  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
central  power.  But  with  a  skilful  internal  organisation  of  the 
administrative  machine,  leaving  to  subordinates,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  to  local  subordinates,  not  only  the  execution,  but  to  a 
great  degree  the  control,  of  detaik ;  holding  them  accountable  for 
.the  results  of  their  acts  rather  than  for  the  acts  themselves,  except 
where  these  come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  tribunals ;  taking 
the  most  effectual  securities  for  honest  and  capable  appointanoitB : 
(opening  a  broad  path  to  promotion  from  the  inferior  degrees  of 
the  administrative  scale  to  the  superior;  leaving,  at  each  step, 
.  to  the  functionary,  a  wider  range  in  the  origination  of  measures,  so 
that,  in  the  highest  grade  of  all,  deliberation  might  be  concentrated 
on  the  great  collective  interests  of  tiie  countiy  in  eadi  department ; 
if  all  this  were  dcuie,  the  government  would  not  probably  be  ovef- 
burthened  by  any  business,  in  other  respects  fit  to  be  undertaken  bj 
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It ;  though  the  overburthming  would  remam  as  a  BeriouB  addition 
to  the  inconveniencee  incurred  by  its  undertaking  any  which  was 
unfit. 

{  5.    But  though  a  better  organization  of  governments  would 
greatly  diminish  the  force  of  the  objection  to  the  mere  multiplication 
of  their  duties,  it  would  still  remain  true  that  in  all  the  more  advanced  / 
communities  the  great  majority  of  things  are  worse  done  by  thej 
intervention  of  government,  than  the  individuals  most  interested^ 
in  the  matter  would  do  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  done,  if  left  to,, 
themselves.    The  grounds  of  this  truth  are  expressed  with  tolerablel! 
exactness  in  the  popular  dictum,  that  people  understand  their  own|  i 
business  and  their  own  interests  better,  and  care  for  them  morel 
than  the  government  does,  or  can  be  expected  to  do.    This  maxim' 
holds  true  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  business  of  life,  and^ 
wherever  it  is  true  we  ought  to  condemn  every  kind  of  government 
intervention  that  conflicts  with  it.    The  inferiority  of  govemmenti 
agency,  for  example,  in  any  of  the  common  operations  of  industry  or 
commerce,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  able  to] 
maintain  itself  in  e^ual  competition  with  individual  agency,  where' 
the  individuals  possess  the  requisite  degree  of  industrial  enterprise,' 
and  can  command  the  necessary  assemblage  of  means.    All  the 
facilities  which  a  government  enjoys  of  access  to  information ;  ^11 
the  means  which  it  possesses  of  remunerating,  and  therefore  of 
conmianding,  tiie  best  available  talent  in  the  market — are  not  an 
equivalent  for  the  one  great  disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest  j 
in  the  result. 

It  must  be  remembered,  besides,  that  even  if  a  government  were 
superior  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  to  any  single  individual  in  \  \ 
the  nation,  it  must  be  inferior  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  nation  i 
taken  together.    It  can  neither  possess  in  itself,  nor  enlist  in  its 
service,  more  than  a  portion  of  the  acquirements  and  capacities 
which  the  country  contains,   applicable  to  any  given  purpose. 
There  must  be  many  persons  equally  qualified  for  the  work  with 
those  whom  the  government  emplo3rs,  even  if  it  selects  its  instru- 
ments with  no  reference  to  any  consideration  but  their  fitness. 
Now  these  are  the  very  persons  into  whose  hands,  in  the  cases  of : 
most  common  occurrence,  a  system  of  individual  agency  naturally 
tends  to  throw  the  work,  because  they  are  capable  of  doing  it  better  or^ 

1  [8o  since  5th  ed.  (1862).    Originally :  "  and."^ 
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^  on  cheaper  tenns  than  any  other  persons.  So  far  as  this  is  th^ 
case,  it  is  evident  that  government,  by  excluding  or  ev^i  by  super- 
seding individual  agency,  either  substitutes  a  less  qualified  instru- 
mentaUty  for  one  better  qualified,  or  at  any  rate  substttates  its 
own  mode  of  accomplishing  the  work,  for  all  the  variety  of  modes 
wiiich  would  be  tried  by  a  number  of  equally  qualified  penson^ 
aiming  at  the  same  end ;  a  competition  by  many  degrees  more 
propitious  to  the  progress  of  improvement  than  any  uniformity  of 
system. 

§  6.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  reasons  against  the  extension  of  government  agency.  £veii  if 
the  government  could  comprehend  within  itself,  in  each  department. 

'\  all  the  most  eminent  intellectual  capacity  and  active  talent  of  th( 
Ination,  it  would  not  be  the  less  desirable  that  the  conduct  of  a  large 

,  {portion  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
^he  persons  immediately  interested  in  them.    The  business  of  life  is 
in  essential  part  of  the  practical  education  of  a  people ;  without 
which,  book  and  school  instruction,  though  most  necessaiy  and 
1  salutary,  does  not  suffice  to  qualify  them  f<ir  conduct,  and  for 
I  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.    Instruction  is  only  one  of  the 
desiderata  of  mental  improvement ;  another,  almost  as  indispensable, 
is  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  active  energies ;    labour,  contrivance, 
judgment,  self-control :   and  the  natural  stimulus  to  these  is  the 
difficulties  of  life.     This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
complacent  optimism,  which  represents  the  evils  of  life  as  desirable 
things,  because  they  call  forth  qualities  adapted  to  combat  with 
evils.    It  is  only  because  the  difficulties  exist,  that  the  quaUties 
which  combat  with  them  are  of  any  value.    As  practical  beings  it 
is  our  business  to  free  human  life  from  as  many  as  possible  of  iu 
difficulties,  and  not  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  them  as  hunters  preserve 
game  for  the  exercise  of  pursuing  it.    But  since  the  need  of  active 
talent  and  practical  judgment  ia  the  affairs  of  life  can  only  be 
diminished,  and  not,  even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  done 
away  with,  it  is  important  that  those  endowments  should  be  culti- 
vated not  merely  in  a  select  few,  but  in  aU,  and  that  the  cultivBtion 
should  be  more  varied  and  complete  than  most  persons  are  able  to 
find  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  their  merely  individual  interests.    A 
people  among  whom  there  is  no  habit  of  spontaneous  action  for  a 
collective  interest — who  look  habitually  to  their  government  to 
command  or  prompt  them  in  all  matters  of  joint  concern — who 
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expect  to  liave  eyeiyihing  done  for  them,  except  what  can  be  made  ! 
an  affair  of  mere  habit  and  routine — have  their  faculties  only  half ; 
developed  ;  their  education  is  defective  in  one  of  its  most  important : 
branches. 

Not  only  is  the  cultivation  of  the  active  faculties  by  exercise, , 
di£Eu8ed  through  the  whole  community,  in  itself  one  of  the  most! 
valuable  of  national  possessions  :  it  is  rendered,  not  less,  but  more  j 
necessary,  when  a  high  degree  of  that  indispensable  culture  ist 
systematically  kept  up  in  the  chiefs  and  functionaries  of  the  state.  \ 
There  cannot  be  a  combination  of  circumstances  more  dangerous 
to  human  welfare,  than  that  in  which  intelligence  and  talent  are 
maintained  at  a  high  standard  within  a  governing  corporation, 
but  starved  and  discouraged  outside  the  pale.    Such  a   system, 
more  completely  than  any  other,  embodies  the  idea  of  despotism, 
by  arming  with  intellectual  superiorily  as  an  additional  weapon 
those  who  have  already  the  legal  power.    It  approaches  as  nearly 
as  the  organic  difference  between  human  beings  and  other  animals 
admits,  to  the  government  of  sheep  by  their  shepherd  without 
anything  like  so  strong  an  interest  as  the  shepherd  has  in  the  thriving 
condition  of  the  flock.    The  only  security  against  political  slavery 
is  the  check  maintained  over  governors  by  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  public  spirit  among  the  governed.    Experience 
proves  the  extreme  difficulty  of  permanently  keeping  up  a  suffi- 
ciently high  standard  of  those  qualities ;  a  difficulty  which  increases,^ 
as  the  advance  of  civilization  and  security  removes  one  after  another 
of   the  hardships,   embarrassments,   and  dangers  against  which 
individuals  had  formerly  no  resource  but  in  their  own  strength, 
skill,  and  courage.    It  is  therefore  of  supreme  importance  that  all 
classes  of  the  community,  down  to  the  lowest,  should  have  much  to' 
do  for  themselves ;   that  as  great  a  demand  should  be  made  upon 
their  intelligence  and  virtue  as  it  is  in  any  respect  equal  to ;  that 
the  government  shoidd  not  only  leave  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
own  faculties  the  conduct  of  whatever  concerns  themselves  alone,  but} 
should  suffer  them,  or  rather  encourage  them,  to  manage  as  many 
as  possible  of  their  joint  concerns  by  voluntary  co-operation ;  since 
this  discussion  and  management  of  collective  interests  is  the  great 
school  of  that  public  spirit,  and  the  great  source  of  that  intelligence 
of  public  affairs,  which  are  always  regarded  as  the  distinctive' 
character  of  the  pubhc  of  free  countries. 

A  democratic  constitution,  not  supported  by  democratic  institu- 
tiuns  in  detail,  but  confined  to  the  central  govcnunont,  not  only 


'  /' 
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I  is  not  political  freedom,  but  often  creates  a  spirit  precnflety  die 
reverse,  canying  down  to  the  lowest  grade  in  society  the  desire  and 

J  ambition  of  poUtical  domination.    In  some  countries  the  desire  of 

'  the  people  is  for  not  being  tyrannized  over,  but  in  others  it  is  mereir 
for  an  equal  chance  to  everybody  of  tyrannizing.  Unhappily  this 
last  state  of  the  desires  is  fully  as  natural  to  mankind  as  the  former, 
and  in  many  of  the  conditions  even  of  civilized  humanity  is  fhx 
more  largely  exemplified.  In  proportion  as  the  people  are  accos* 
tomed  to  manage  their  affairs  by  their  own  active  intervention, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  government,  their  desires  will  torn 
to  repelling  t3nranny,  rather  than  to  tyrannizing :  whib  in  proportion 

^  as  all  real  initiative  and  direction  resides  in  the  government,  and 
individuals  habitually  feel  and  act  as  under  its  perpetual  tatelage, 
popular  institutions  develop  in  them  not  the  desire  of  freedom, 
but  an  unmeasured  appetite  for  place  and  power ;  diverting  the 
intelligence  and  activity  of  the  country  from  its  prindpal  business 
to  a  wretched  competition  for  the  selfish  prizes  and  the  petty  vanitiei 
of  office. 

§  7.  The  preceding  are  the  principal  reasons,  of  a  general 
character,  in  favour  of  restricting  to  the  narrowest  compass  the 
intervention  of  a  public  authority  in  the  business  of  the  com- 
munity :  and  few  will  dispute  the  more  than  sufficiency  of  these 
reasons,  to  throw,  in  every  instance,  the  burtiben  of  making  out 
<»  a  strong  case,  not  on  those  w^o  resist,  but  on  those  who  recom- 
^mend,  government  interference.  Laisser-faire,  in  short,  should  be 
the  general  practice :  every  departure  from  it,  unless  required  by 
some  great  good,  is  a  certain  evil. 

The  degree  in  which  the  maxim,  even  in  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
most  manifestly  applicable,  has  heretofore  been  infringed  by  govern- 
ments, future  ages  will  probably  have  difficulty  in  crediting.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  it  from  the  description  of  M.  Dunoyer  *  of 
the  restraints  imposed  on  the  operations  of  manufacture  under  the 
old  government  of  France,  by  the  meddling,  and  regulating  spirit 
of  legislation.  ' 

*'  The  State  exercised  over  manufacturing  industry  the  most 
unlimited  and  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  It  disposed  without  scruple  of 
the  resources  of  manufacturers  :  it  decided  who  should  be  allowed 
to  work,  what  things  it  should  be  permitted  to  make,  what  materials 

*  Dt  la  LtberU  du  Travail,  voL  L  pp.  353-4. 
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should  be  employdd,  what  processes  followed,  what  formfl  should  be 
given  to  productions.    It  was  not  enough  to  do  well,  to  do  better ; 
it  waa  necessary  to  do  according  to  the  rul^s.    Everybody  knows 
the  regulation  of  1670  which  prescribed  to  seize  and  nail  to  the 
piilory,  with  the  names  of  the  makers,  goods  not  conformable  to 
the  rules,  and  which,  on  a  second  repetition  of  the  offence,  directed 
that  the  manufacturers  themselves  should  be  attached  also.    Not 
the  taste  of  the  constoxers,  but  the  commands  of  the  law  must  be 
attended  to.    Legions  of  inspectors,  commissioners,   controUers, 
jurymen,  guardians,  were  charged  with  its  execution.    Machines 
were    broken,   products   were  burned  when  not  conformable  to 
the  rules :    improvements  were  punished ;    inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  difEerent  sets  of  rules  for  goods  destined  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  those  intended  for  exportation.    An  artizan  could 
neither  choose  the  place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  nor  work  at 
all  seaflons,  nor  work  for  all  customers.    There  exists  a  decree  of 
March  30, 1700,  which  hmiis  to  eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.    A  decree  of  June  18,  1723, 
enjoins  the  manufacturers  at  Rouen  to  suspend  their  works  from 
the  1st  of  July  to  the  15th  of  September,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
harvest.    Louis  XIV.,  when  he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  persons  to  employ  workmen 
without  his  permission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000  livres,  and  forbade 
workmen  to  work  for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first  offence, 
of  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations  were  not  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  the  officious  and  vexatious  meddling  was  prolonged  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Roland,  the  Girondist 
minister.'^  "I  have  seen,"  says  he,  ''eighty,  ninety,  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed.  I 
have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every  week  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  seen  manufactured  goods  confiscated  ;  v  heavy  fines  laid  on  the 
manufacturers ;  some  pieces  of  fabric  were  burnt  in  public  places, 
and  at  the  hours  of  market :  others  wer^  fixed  to  the  pillory,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  inscribed  upon  them,  and  he  himself 
was  threatened  with  the  pillory,  in  case  of  a  second  offence.  All 
this  was  done  under  my  eyes,  at  Rouen,  in  conformity  with  existing 
regulations,  or  ministerial  orders.  What  crime  deserved  so  cruel 
a  punishment  ?     Some  defects  in  the  materials  employed,  or  in 

*  I  quote  at  lecond  hand,  from  Mr.  Carey's  EMOi^f  on  the  ^aie  cf  Wages, 
pp.  195-^ 
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the  texture  of  the  fabric,  or  even  in  some  of  the  threads  of  tbf 
warp. 

^'  I  have  frequently  seen  manufacturers  visited  by  a  band  of 
satellites  who  put  aU  in  confusion  in  their  establishments,  spread 
terror  in  their  families,  cut  the  stufis  from  the  frames,  tore  off  the 
warp  from  the  looms,  and  carried  them  away  as  proofs  of  infringe- 
ment ;  the  manufacturers  were  summoned,  tried,  and  condemned : 
their  goods  confiscated ;  copies  of  their  judgment  of  confiscatioii 
posted  up  in  every  public  place ;  fortune,  reputation,  credit,  ail 
was  lost  and  destroyed.  And  for  what  offence  ?  Because  they  had 
made  of  worsted  a  kind  of  cloth  called  shag,  such  as  the  English  used 
to  manufacture,  and  even  sell  in  France,  while  the  French  regulatiocs 
stated  that  that  kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with  mohair.  I  have 
seen  other  manufacturers  treated  in  the  same  way,  because  they  had 
made  camlets  of  a  particular  width,  used  in  England  and  Germany, 
for  which  there  was  a  great  demand  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries,  and  from  several  parts  of  France,  while  the  French 
regulations  prescribed  other  widths  for  camlets." 

The  time  is  gone  by,  when  such  applications  as  these  of  the 
principle  of  *'  paternal  government "  would  be  attempted  in  even 
the  least  enlightened  country  of  the  European  commonwealth  of 
*  nations.  In  such  cases  as  those  cited,  all  the  general  objections  to 
government  interference  are  valid,  and  seversJ  of  them  in  nearly 
their  highest  degree.  But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  second  part 
of  our  task,  and  direct  our  attention  to  cases,  in  which  some  of 
those  general  objections  are  altogether  absent,  while  those  wiiiih 
can  never  be  got  rid  of  entirely  are  overruled  by  counter-considera- 
tions of  still  greater  importance. 

We  have  observed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  busAeas  of  life 

'^   is  better  performed  when  those  who  have  an  immediate  'nterest  is 

'  it  are  left  to  take  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  either  by  the  mandate 

of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling  of  any  public  functionary    '^^ 

persons,  or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do  the  work,  are  likelv^  ^ 

better  judges  than  the  government,  of  the  means  of  attainii  ^^ 

^  particular  end  at  which  they  aim.    Were  we  to  suppose,  what  "^^ 

very  probable,  that  the  government  has  possessed  itself  of  th  ^^ 

knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  up  to  a  given  time  7  ^^ 

persons  most  skilled  in  the  occupation ;   even  then  the  indP^^^ 

agents  have  so  much  stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest  ^  ^^ 

result,  that  the  means  are  far  more  likely  to  be  improff«d  and 

perfected  if  left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice.    But  if  the  ^Jrotionif 
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is  generally  the  best  selector  of  means,  can  it  be  affirmed  with  the 
same  universality,  that  the  consumer,  or  person  served,  is  the  most 
competent  judge  of  the  end  ?  Is  the  buyer  always  qualified  to  judge, 
of  the  conamodity  ?  If  not,  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  com-' 
petition  of  the  market  does  not  apply  to  the  case ;  and  if  the  com-*^ 
modity  be  one  in  the  quaUty  of  which  society  has  much  at  stake, 
the  balance  of  advantages  may  be  in  favour  of  some  mode  and. 
degree  of  intervention  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the. 
collective  interest  of  the  state. 

§  8.    Now,  the  proposition  that  the  consumer  is  a  competent 
judge  of  the  commodity,  can  be  admitted  only  with  numerous , 
abatements  and  exceptions.    He  is  generally  the  best  judge  (though 
even  this  is  not  true  universally)  of  the  material  objects  produced^ 
for  his  use.    These  are  destined  to  supply  some  physical  want,  or' 
gratify  some  taste  or  inclination,  respecting  which  wants  or  inclina- 
tions  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  person  who  feels  Ihem ;  or  they 
are  the  means  and  appliances  of  some  occupation,  for  the  use  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  judges  of  the 
things  required  in  their  own  habitual  employment.    But  there  are- 
other  things,  of  the  worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  is  by 
no  means  a  test ;    things  of  which  the  utility  does  not  consist  in 
ministering  to  inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  uses  of  life,  and  | 
the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  where  the  need  is  greatest.    This  is  I 
peculiarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chiefly  useful  as  tending^ 
to  raise  the  character  of  human  beings.    The  uncultivated  cannot/ 
be  competent  judges  of  cultivation.    Those  who  most  need  to  be  I 
made  wiser  and  better,  usually  desire  it  least,  and,  if  they  desired 
it,  would  be  incapable  of  finding  the  way  to  it  by  their  own  lights. 
It  will  continually  happen,  on  the  voluntaiy  system,  that,  the  end  ] 
not  being  desired,  the  means  will  not  be  provided  at  all,  or  that,  the 
^,  persons  requiring  improvement  having  an  imperfect  or  altogether  ' 
,i^  erroneous  conception  of  what  they  want,  the  supply  called  forth 
•  ^by  the  demand  of  the  market  will  be  anything  but  what  is  reaUy 
,  J  required.    Now  any  well-intentioned  and  tolerably  civilized  govern- 
,Ament  may  think,  without  presumption,  that  it  does  or  ought  to 
>  possess  a  degree  of  cultivation  above  the  average  of  the  conmmnity 
J  which  it  rules,  and  that  it  shoidd  therefore  be  capable  of  offering 
better  education  and  better  instruction  to  the  people,  than  the 
^^rreater  number  of  them  would  spontaneously  demand.    Education,^ 
therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  admissible  in  principle 
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that  a  government  should  provide  for  the  people.    Tlie  edse  is 

one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-interference  principle  do  not 

necessarily  or  universally  extend.* 

With  regard  to  elementary  education,  the  exception  to  ordinary 

rules  may,  I  conceive,  justifiably  be  carried  still  further.     There 

are  certain  primary  elements  and  means  of  knowledge,  which  it  is 

in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  all  human  beings  bom  into  the 

community  should  acquire  during  childhood.    If  their  parents, 

or  those  on  whom  they  depend,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  for 

them  this  instruction,  and  fail  to  do  it,  they  commit  a  double  breach 

of  duty,  towards  the  children  themselves,  and  towards  the  members 

of  the  community  generally,  who  are  all  liable  to  suffer  seiiooslv 

from  the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  want  of  education  in  their 

fellow-citizens.    It  is  therefore  an  allowable  exercise  of  the  powers 

'  ol  government  to  impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving 

elementary  instruction  to  children.    This,  however,  cannot  fairly 

t  be  done,  without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  such  instniction 

shall  be  always  accessible  to  them,  either  gratuitously  or  at  a  trifling 

expense. 

*  In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  a  writer,  with  whom  on  many  points  I 
agree,  but  whose  hostility  to  government  intervention  seems  to- me  too  indis- 
ohminate  and  unqualified,  M.  Dunoyer,  observes,  that  instruction,  however 
good  in  itself,  can  only  be  useful  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  they  are  willing  to 
receive  it»  and  that  the  best  proof  that  the  instruction  is  suitable  to  their  wants 
is  its  success  as  a  pecuniary  enterprise.  This  argument  seems  no  moce  con- 
clusive respecting  instruction  for  the  mind,  than  it  would  be  respecting  mediciDe 
for  the  body.  No  medicine  will  do  the  patient  any  good  if  he  cannot  be  in> 
duced  to  take  it ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  admit  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that 
the  patient  will  select  the  right  medicine  without  assistance.  Is  it  not  probabk 
that  a  recommendation,  from  any  quarter  which  he  respects,  may  induce  him 
to  accept  a  better  medicine  than  he  would  spontaneous^  liave  chosen  7  This 
is,  in  respect  to  education,  the  very  point  in  debate.  Without  doubt,  ia- 
struction  which  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  people  that  they  cannot  be  indooed 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  is  to  them  of  no  more  worth  than  if  it  did  not  exist. 
But  between  what  they  spontaneously  choose,  and  what  they  will  refuse  to 
accept  when  offered,  there  is  a  breadth  of  interval  proportioned  to  their  defer- 
ence for  the  recommender.  Besides,  a  thing  of  which  the  public  are  bad  judges 
may  require  to  be  shown  to  them  and  pressod  on  their  attention  for  a  long  timt*, 
and  to  prove  its  advantages  by  long  experience,  before  they  learn  to  ^preoiatc 
it,  yet  they  may  learn  at  last ;  which  they  might  never  have  done,  if  the  thimz 
had  not  been  thus  obtruded  upon  them  in  act,  but  only  recommended  in  theory. 
Now,  a  pecuniary  speculation  cannot  wait  years,  or  perhaps  generations  for 
success  ;  it  must  succeed  rapidly,  or  not  at  all.  Anotiier  oonsideration  which 
M.  Dunoyer  seems  to  have  overlooked,  is,  that  institutions  and  modes  of  tuition 
which  never  could  be  made  sufficiently  popular  to  repay,  with  a  profit,  the 
expenses  incurred  on  them,  may  be  invaluame  to  the  many  by  giving  the  highest 
quality  of  education  to  the  few,  and  keeping  up  the  perpetual  suooewdoD  of 
superior  minds,  by  whom  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  the  community  urgLti 
forward  in  civifization. 
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It  may  indeed  be  objected  that  the  education  of  children  is  one 
of  those  expenses  which  parents,  even  of  the  labouring  class,  ojight 
to  defray ;  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  feel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  provide  by  their  own  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties,  and  that  by  giving  education  at  the  cost  of  others,  just  as 
much  as  by  giving  subsistence,  the  standard  of  necessary  wages  is 
proportionally  lowered,  and  the  springs  of  exertion  and  self-restraint 
in  so  much  relaxed.  This  argument  coidd,  at  best,  be  only  valid 
if  the  question  were  that  of  substituting  a  public  provision  for  what 
individuals  would  otherwise  do  for  themselves ;  if  all  parents  in 
the  labouring  class  recognised  and  practised  the  duty  of  giving 
instruction  to  their  children  at  their  own  expense.  But  inasmuch 
as  parents  do  not  practise  this  duty,  and  do  not  include  education 
among  those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 
for,  therefore  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough  to  bear 
those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  borne  from  some  other  source. 
And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  tender  of  help  per- 
petuates the  state  of  things  which  renders  help  necessary.  Instruc- 
tion,  when  it  is  really  such,  does  not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as 
weU  as  enlarges  the  active  faculties  :  in  whatever  manner  acquired, 
its  effect  on  the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  independence  :\ 
and  when,  unless  had  gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all,  help 
in  this  form  has  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  in  so  many 
other  cases  makes  it  objectionable  ;  it  is  help  towards  doing  without 
help. 

In  England,  and  most  European  countries,  elementary  instruction 
cannot  be  paid  for,  at  its  full  cost,  from  the  common  wages  of 
unskilled  labour,  and  would  not  if  it  could.    The  alternative,  there- 
fore, is  not  between  government  and  private  speculation,   but 
between  a  government  provision  and  voluntary  charity  :   between 
interference  by  government,  and  interference  by  associations  of 
individuab,  Bubi^ribing  tli.ii  own  money  for  the  pnipoee.  like 
the  two  great  School  Societies.    It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  that] 
anything  should  be  done  by  funds  derived  from  compulsory  taxaticm, . 
which  is  already  sufficiently  well  done  by  individual  liberality.    How 
far  this  is  the  case  with  school  instruction,  is,  in  each  particular  1 
instance,  a  question  of  fact.    The  education  provided  in  this  country 
on  the  voluntary  principle  has  of  late  been  so  much  discussed, 
that  it  is  needless  in  this  place  to  criticise  it  minutely,  and  I  shall 
merely  express  my  conviction,  that  even  in  quantity  it  is  [1848], 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  altogether  insufficient,  while  in  quality, 
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though  with  some  slight  tendency  to  improvement,  it  is  never  good 
except  by  some  rare  accident,  and  generally  so  bad  as  to  be  Kttle 
more  than  nominal.  I  hold  it  therefore  the  duty  of  the  govenunent 
to  supply  the  defect,  by  giving  pecuniary  support  to  elementary 
schools,  such  as  to  render  them  accessible  to  all  the  children  of  the 
poor,  either  freely,  or  for  a  payment  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
sensibly  felt.^ 

One  thing  must  be  strenuously  insisted  on ;  that  the  government 
must  claim  no  monopoly  for  its  education,  either  in  the  lower  or  in 

'  the  higher  branches ;    must  exert  neither  authority  nor  influence 

,  to  induce  the  people  to  resort  to  its  teachers  in  preference  to  others, 
and  must  confer  no  peculiar  advantages  on  those  who  have  been 
instructed  by  them.    Though  the  government  teachers  will  probably 

,  be  superior  to  the  average  of  private  instructors,  they  will  not  embody 
all  the  knowledge  and  sagacity  to  be  found  in  all  instructors  taken 
together,  and  it  is  desirable  to  leave  open  as  many  roads  as  possible 
to  the  desired  end.    It  is  not  endurable  that  a  government  should, 

'  either  de  jure  or  defctcU),  have  a  complete  control  over  the  education 
of  the  people.    To  possess  such  a  control,  and  actually  ex^  it, 

K  is  to  be  despotic.  C\  government  which  can  mould  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  people  from  their  youth  upwards,  can  do 
with  them  whatever  it  pleasesj)  Though  a  government,  therefore, 
may,  and  in  many  cases  ought  to,  establish  schools  and  colleges, 
it  must  neither  compel  nor  bribe  any  person  to  come  to  them  ;  nor 
ought  the  power  of  individuals  to  set  up  rival  estabUahments  to 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  its  authorization.  It  would  bejuatified 
in  requiring  from  all  the  people  that  they  shall  possess  instruction 
in  certain  things,  but  not  in  prescribing  to  them  how  or  from  whom 
they  shall  obtain  it. 

§  9.  In  the  matter  of  education,  the  intervention  of  govern- 
f  ment  is  justifiable,  because  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the  interest 
i  and  judgment  of  the  consumer  are  a  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness 
of  the  commodity.  Let  us  now  consider  another  class  of  cases, 
'  where  there  is  no  person  in  the  situation  of  a  consumer,  and  where 
'  the  interest  and  judgment  to  be  relied  on  are  those  of  the  agent 

'  [The  paragraph  originally  went  on :  "  but  which  it  might  be  proper  to 
demand,  merely  in  recognition  of  a  principle :  the  remainder  of  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed,  as  in  Scotland,  by  a  local  rate,  that  the  inhabitanta  ol  the  looality 
might  have  a  greater  interest  in  watching  over  the  management,  and 
checking  negligence  and  abuse.**  These  words  were  omitted  in  the  4th 
ed.  (1857).] 
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himself ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  any  business  in  which  he  is  exclusively! 
interested,  or  in  entering  into  any  contract  or  engagement  by  which 
be  himself  is  to  be  bound. 

The  ground  of  the  practical  principle  of  non-interference  must 
here  be,  that  most  persons  take  a  juster  and  more  intelligent  view 
of  their  own  interest,  and  of  the  means  of  promoting  it,  than  can 
either  be  prescribed  to  them  by  a  general  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature, or  pointed  out  in  the  particidar  case  by  a  pubUc  functionary. 
The  maxim  is  unquestionably  sound  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  some  very  large  and  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  it.     These  may  be  classed  under  several  heads. 

First : — The  individual  who  is  presumed  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interests  may  be  incapable  of  judging  or  acting  for 
himself :  may  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  an  infant :  or  though  not 
wholly  incapable,  may  be  of  immature  years  and  judgment.  In  I 
this  case  the  foundation  of  the  hmier-favre  principle  breaks  down 
entirely.  The  person  most  interested  is  not  the  best  judge  of  the 
matter,  nor  a  competent  judge  at  all.  Insane  persons  are  every- 
where regarded  as  proper  objects  of  the  care  of  the  state.*  In  the 
case  of  children  and  young  persons,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  though 
they  cannot  judge  for  themselves,  they  have  their  parents  or  other 
relatives  to  judge  for  them.  But  this  removes  the  question  into 
a  difierent  category ;  making  it  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  | 
government  should  interfere  with  individuals  in  the  direction  of 

*  [1862]  The  praotioe  of  the  EngliBh  law  with  respect  to  insane  persons, 
especially  on  the  all-important  point  of  the  ascertainment  of  insanity,  most 
urgently  demands  reform.  At  present  no  persons,  whose  property  is  worth 
coveting,  and  whose  nearest  relations  are  unscrupulous,  or  on  bad  terms  with 
them,  are  secure  against  a  commission  of  lunacy.  At  the  instance  of  the  persons 
who  would  profit  by  their  being  declared  insane,  a  jury  may  be  impanelled 
and  an  investigation  held  at  the  expense  of  the  property,  in  which  all  their 
personal  peculiarities,  with  all  the  additions  made  by  the  lying  gossip  of  low 
servants,  are  poured  into  the  credulous  ears  of  twelve  petty  shopkeepers, 
ignorant  of  all  wavs  of  life  except  those  of  their  own  class,  and  regarding  every 
trait  of  individuality  in  character  or  taste  as  eccentricity,  and  afi  eccentricity 
as  either  insanity  or  wickedness.  If  this  sapient  tribunal  gives  the  desired 
verdict,  the  property  is  handed  over  to  perhaps  the  last  persons  whom  the 
rightful  owner  would  have  desired  or  suffered  to  possess  it.  Some  recent  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  investiffation  have  been  a  scandal  to  tha  administration 
of  jttstioeu  Whatever  other  changes  in  this  branch  of  law  may  be  made,  two 
at  least  are  imperative  :  first,  that,  as  in  other  legal  proceedings,  the  expenses 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  person  on  trial,  but  by  the  promoters  of  the  inquiry, 
subject  to  recovery  <rf  costs  in  case  of  success :  s^  secondly,  that  the  property 
of  a  person  declared  insane  should  in  no  case  be  made  over  to  heirs  whiie  the 
proprietor  is  alive,  but  should  be  managed  by  a  public  ofYicpr  until  his  death 
or  recoverv. 
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/  their  own  conduct  and  interests,  but  whether  it  should  leave  abso- 
lutely in  their  power  the  conduct  and  interests  of  somebody  ehe. 
Parental  power  is  as  susceptible  of  abuse  as  any  other  power,  and 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constantly  abused.  If  laws  do  not  succeed 
in  preventing  parents  from  brutally  ill-treatiiig,  and  even  from 
murdering  their  children,  far  less  ought  it  to  be  presumed  that  the 
interests  of  children  will  never  be  sacrificed,  in  more  commonplaee 
and  less  revolting  ways,  to  the  selfishness  or  the  ignorance  of  their 
parents.  Whatever  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  parents  ought  to  do 
or  forbear  for  the  interests  of  children,  the  law  is  warranted,  if  it  is 
able,  in  compelling  to  be  done  or  forborne,  and  is  generaUy  bound  tf« 
do  so.  To  take  an  example  from  the  peculiar  province  of  political 
^conomy  ;  it  is  right  that  children  and  young  persons  not  yet  arrived 
lat  maturity  should  be  protected,  so  far  as  the  eye  and  hand  of  the 
state  can  reach,  from  being  over-worked.  Labouring  for  too  many 
hours  in  the  day,  or  on  work  beyond  their  strength,  should  not  be 

[  permitted  to  them,  for  if  permitted  it  may  always  be  compeDed. 
Freedom  of  contract,  in  the  case  of  children,  is  but  another  word 
for  freedom  of  coercion.  Education  also,  the  best  which  circum- 
8tanc€||3  admit  of  their  receiving,  is  not  a  thing  which  parents  or 
relatives,  from  indifference,  jealousy,  or  avarice,  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  withhold. 

The  reasons  for  legal  intervention  in  favour  of  children,  apply 
not  less  strongly  to  the  case  of  those  unfortunate  slaves  and  iTictims 
f  the  most  brutal  part  of  mankind,  the  lower  animals.  It  is  by 
he  grossest  misunderstanding  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  tliat  the 
infliction  of  exemplary  punishment  on  rufiianism  practised  towards 
these  defenceless  creatures  has  been  treated  as  a  meddling  by  govern- 
ment with  things  beyond  its  province  ;  an  interference  with  domestic 
life.  The  domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is  one  of  the  things 
which  it  is  the  most  imperative  on  the  law  to  interfere  with  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  metaphysical  scruples  respecting  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  authority  of  government  should  induce 
many  warm  supporters  of  laws  against  cruelty  to  animals  to  seek 
for  a  justification  of  such  laws  in  ^e  incidental  consequences  of  the 
indulgence  of  ferocious  habits  to  the  interests  of  human  beings, 
rather  than  in  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case  itseli  What  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  a  human  being,  possessed  of  the  requisite  physical 
strength,  to  prevent  by  force  if  attempted  in  his  presence,  it  cannot 
be  less  incumbent  on  society  generally  to  repress.  The  existing 
law9  pj  Enjgland  on  the  subject  are  chiefly  defective  in  the  trifling 
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often  almost' nominal,  mazim«my  to  wfaick  the' penalty  even  in  the 
woist  cases  is  limited. 

Among  those  members  of  the  community  whose  freedom  of 
contract  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  l^islature  for  their  own 
protectimi,  on  account  (it  is  said)  of  their  dependent  position,  it  is 
frequently  proposed  to  include  women  :  and  in  the  existing  Factory 
Acts^  their  labour,  in  common  with  that  of  young  persons,  has  been 
placed  under  peculiar  restrictions.  But  the  classing  together,  for 
this  and  other  purposes,  of  women  and  children,  appears  to  me  both 
indefensible  in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice.  Children  ' 
below  a  certain  age  cannoi  judge  or  act  for  themselves ;  up  to  a 
considerably  greater  age  they  are  inevitably  more  or  less  disqualified 
for  doing  so ;  but  women  are  as  capable  as  men  of  appreciating  and 
managing  their  own  concerns,  and  the  only  hindrance  to  their  doing  „ 
so  arises  from  the  injustice  of  their  present  social  position.  VHien  ' 
the  law  makes  everything  which  the  wife  acquires,  the  property  of 
the  husband,  while  by  compelling  her  to  hve  with  him  it  forces  her 
to  submit  to  almost  any  amount  of  moral  and  even  physical  tjrranny 
which  he  may  choose  to  inflict,  there  is  some  ground  for  regarding 
every  act  done  by  her  as  done  under  coercion  :  but  it  is  the  great 
error  of  reformers  and  philanthropists  in  our  time  to  nibble  at  the 
consequences  of  unjust  power,  instead  of  redressing  the  injustice 
itself.  If  women  had  as  absolute  a  control  as  men  have,  over  their 
own  persons  and  their  own  patrimony  or  acquisitions,  there  would 
be  no  plea  for  limiting  their  hours  of  labouring  for  themselves,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  time  to  labour  for  the  husband,  in  what 
is  called,  by  the  advocates  of  restriction,  his  home.  Women 
employed  in  factories  are  the  only  women  in  the  labouring  rank  of 
life  whose  position  is  not  that  of  slaves  and  drudges;  precisely 
because  they  cannot  easily  be  compelled  to  work  and  earn  wages 
in  factories  against  their  will.  For  improving  the  condition  of 
women,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  an  object  to  give  them  the 
readiest  access  to  independent  industrial  employment,  instead  of 
closing,  either  entirely  or  partially,  that  which  is  already  open  to 
them.^ 

§  10.    A  second  exception  to  the  doctrine  that  individuals  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest,  is  when  an  individual  attempts 

1  ["  Acts  "  since  7th  od.  (1871).      OriginaUy  (1848) :  **  the  recent  Factory 
Act."] 

3  [See  Appendix  KK.     The  Factory  Acts,] 
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to  decide  iirevocably  now  what  will  be  best  for  his  interest  at  some 
future  and  distant  time.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  individnal 
judgment  is  only  legitimate,  where  the  judgment  is  grounded  on 
actual,  and  especially  on  present,  personal  experience ;  not  where 
it  is  formed  antecedently  to  experience,  and  not  suffered  to  be 
reversed  even  after  experience  has  condemned  it.  When  persons 
have  bound  themselves  by  a  contract,  not  simply  to  do  some  one 
thing,  but  to  continue  doing  something  for  ever  or  for  a  prolonged 
period,  without  any  power  of  revoking  the  engagement,  the  pre- 
sumption which  their  perseverance  in  that  course  of  conduct  would 
otherwise  raise  in  favour  of  its  being  advantageous  to  them,  does 
not  exist ;  and  any  such  presumption  which  can  be  grounded  on 
their  having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract,  perhaps  at  an 
early  age,  and  without  any  real  knowledge  of  what  they  undertook, 
is  commonly  next  to  null.  The  practical  maxim  of  leaving  ccnntracts 
free  is  not  apphcable  without  great  limitations  in  case  of  engagements 
in  perpetuity ;  and  the  law  should  be  extremely  jealous  of  such 
engagements  ;  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  them,  when  the  obliga- 
tions they  impose  are  such  as  the  contracting  party  cannot  be  a 
competent  judge  of ;  if  it  ever  does  sanction  them,  it  should  take 
every  possible  security  for  their  being  contracted  with  foresight 
and  deUberation  ;  and  in  compensation  for  not  permitting  the  parties 
themselves  to  revoke  their  engagement,  should  grant  them  a  release 
from  it,  on  a  sufficient  case  being  made  out  before  an  impartial 
authority.  These  considerations  are  eminently  applicable  to 
marriage,  the  most  important  of  all  cases  of  engagement  for  life.i 

§  11.     The  third  exception  which  I  shall  notice,  to  the  doctrine 

that  government  cannot  manage  the  affairs  of  individuals  as  well 

as  the  individuals  themselves,  has  reference  to  the  great  class  of 

cases  in  which  the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by 

delegated  agency,  and  in  which  the  so-called  private  management 

is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  better  entitled  to  be  called  management 

by  the  persons  interested  than  administration  by  a  public  officer. 

iWhatfiYfir*  if  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  can  only  be  done  by  joint- 

/  stock  associations,  will  often  be  as  well,  and  sometimes^tter  done. 

,;  as  far  as  the  actual  w<»d{;4axQQfi^:D3^edj.byJ;he  state.    Grovemment 

<  I  management  is,  indeed,  proverbially  jobbing,  careless,  and  ineffective, 

( but  so  likewise  has  generally  been  joint-stock  management.     The 

>  [This  last  sentence  added  in  3rd  ed.  (18d2).J 
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directors  of  a  joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are  always  share- 
holders ;    but  also  the  members  of  a  government  are  invariably 
taxpayers ;   and  in  the  case  of  directors,  no  more  than  in  that  of 
governments,  is  their  proportional  share  of  the  benefits  of  good 
management  equal  to  the  interest  they  may  possibly  have  in  mis- 
management, even  without  reckoning  the  interest  of  their  ease.     It 
may  be  objected,  that  the  shareholders,  in  their  collective  character, 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  directors,  and  have  almost  always 
full  power  to  remove  them  from  office.     Practically,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  so  great,  that  it  is  | 
hardly  ever  exercised  except  in  cases  of  such  flagrantly  unskilful,  | 
or,  at  least,  unsuccessful  management,  as  would  generally  produce  • 
the  ejection  from  office  of  managers  appointed  by  the  government. , 
Against  the  very  ineffectual  security  afforded  by  meetings  of  share- 
holders, and  by  their  individual  inspection  and  inquiries,  may  be  ; 
placed  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  comment, 
to  be  expected  in  free  countries  with  regard  to  a£Eairs  in  which  the 
general  government  takes  part.     The  defects,  therefore,  of  govern--^ 
ment  management  do  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much  greater,  if 
necessarily  greater  at  all,  than  those  of  management  by  joint-stock. 
The  true  reasons  in  favour  of  leaving  to  voluntary  associations . 
%ll  such  things  as  they  sgre  competent  to  perform  would  exist  in 
^qual  strength  if  it  were  certain  that  the  work  itself  would  be  as 
*'ell  or  better  done  by  public  officers.     These  reasons  have  been 
1 1  ready  pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overloading  the  chief  function- 
krics  of  government  with  demands  on  their  attention,  and  diverting 
licm  from  duties  which  they  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects  which 
an   be  sufficiently  well  attained  without  them ;    the  danger  of  -tA 
iiinecessarily  swelling  the  direct  power  and  indirect  influence  of 
o^erament,  and  multipl3ring  occasions  of  collision  between  its 
gents  and  private  citizens  ;  and  the  inexpediency  of  concentrating 
1  a  dominant  bureaucracy  all  the  skill  and  experience  in  the  manage-    ^ 
lent  of  large  interests,  and  all  the  power  of  organized  action, 
!cidting  in  the  community ;  a  practice  which  keeps  the  citizens  in  a 
*lsLtion  to  the  government  like  that  of  children  to  their  guardians, 
rid  is  a  main  cause  of  the  inferior  capacity  for  political  life  which 
^^0     hitherto   characterized   the   over-governed   countries   of   the 
r>ntinent,  whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  representative 
^vernment.* 

•*    A  parallel  case  may  be  found  in  the  distaste  for  politics,  and  absence  of 
t>iic  spirit,  by  which  women,  as  a  class,  are  characterized  in  the  present 
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But  although,  for  these  reasons,  most  things  which  are  likely  to 
be  even  tolerably  done  by  voluntary  associations  should,  generAJly 
'speaking,  be  left  to  them ;    it  does  not  follow  that  the  manner  \h 
which  those  associations  perform  their  work  should  be   entirely 
uncontrolled  by  the  government.     There  are  many  cases  in  which 
'ylthe  agency,  of  whatever  nature,  by  which  a  service  is  performed,  ii 
/  certain,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be  virtually  single  ;  in  which 
;  a  practical  monopoly,  with  all  the  power  it  confers  of  taxing  the 
'.  community,  cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.     I  have  already 
more  than  once  adverted  to  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water  companies, 
among  which,  though  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  competition,  non*- 
really  takes  place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  moiv 
irresponsible,  and  unapproachable  by  individual  complaints,  thai. 
the  government.    There  are  the  expenses  without  the  advantages  o: 
'  plurality  of  agency  ;  and  the  charge  made  for  services  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  is,  in  substance,  quite  as  much  compulsory  taxa- 
tion as  if  imposed  by  law  ;  there  are  few  householders  who  make  any 
distinction  between  their  "  water-rate  "  and  their  other  local  taxe^. 
In  the  case  of  these  particular  services,  the  reasons  preponderate  ir 
favour  of  their  being  performed,  like  the  paving  and  cleansing  of  ttt 
streets,  not  certainly  by  the  general  government  of  the  state,  but  h\ 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town^  and  the  expense  defrayed, 
as  even  now  it  in  fact  is,  by  a  local  rate.     But  in  the  many  analogous 
cases  which  it  is  best  to  resign  to  voluntary  agency,  the  communit\  i 
needs  some  other  security  for  the  fit  performance  of  the  servi^  r«  | 
than  the  interest  of  the  managers  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  government,  j 
either  to  subject  the  business  to  reasonable  conditions  for  the  generJ  | 
advantage,  or  to  retain  such  power  over  it  that  the  profits  of  tL»* 
monopoly  may  at  least  be  obtained  for  the  public.     This  applies 
to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.     These  are  always,  i\ 
a  great  degree,  practical  monopolies ;    and  a  government  whi(  h 
concedes   such  monopoly  unreservedly  to  a  private  company  d<»^ 
much  the  same  thing  as  if  it  allowed  an  individual  or  an  associatiorj 

state  of  society,  and  which  is  often  felt  and  complained  of  by  politieal  irformer^, 
without,  in  general,  making  them  willing  to  recognise,  or  desiroua  to  mnovr 
its  cause.  It  obviously  arises  from  their  being  taught,  both  by  institutions  ar  i 
by  the  whole  of  their  education,  to  regard  themselves  as  entirely  apart  frta 
politics.  Wherever  they  have  been  politicians,  they  have  shown  as  girat 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  as  great  aptitude  for  it,  according  to  the  spint  4 
their  time,  as  the  men  with  whom  they  were  cotemporaries  :  in  that  peric^i  ^f 
history  (for  example)  in  which  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Elizabeth  of  EngUrij 
were,  not  rare  exceptions,  but  merely  brilliant  examples  of  a  spirit  and  oapsfi^*' 
very  largely  diffused  among  women  of  high  sti^tion  and  cultivation  in  Ean>> 
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to   levy  any  tai   ttey   ciiOBe^  for  their  own  benefit,  6n  all  the 
malt  produced  in  tlie  country^  or  on  all  the  cotton  imported  into  it; 
To  make  the  concession  for  a  limited  time  is  generally  justifiable/ 
on  the  principle  which  justifies  patents  for  inventions  :  but  the  statei 
should  either  reserve  to  itself  a  reversionary  property  in  such  public! 
works,  or  should  retain,  and  freely  exercise,  the  right  of  fixing  ai 
maximum  of  fares  and  charges,  and,  from  time  to  time^  varying  that] 
maximum.     It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  state  may, 
be  the  proprietor  of  canals  or  railways  without  itself  working  them  ; 
and  that  they  will  almost  always  be  better  worked  by  means  of  a 
company  renting  the  railway  or  canal  for  a  Umited  period  from  the 
state. 

§  12.  To  a  fourth  case  of  exception  I  must  request  particular 
.-attention,  it  being  one  to  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  attention  of 
political  economists  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  drawn.  There  are 
matters  in  which  the  interference  of  law  is  required,  not  to  overrule 
the  judgment  of  individuals  respecting  their  own  interest,  but  to 
give  effect  to  that  judgment :  they  being  unable  to  give  efEect  to  it  ' 
•except  by  concert,  which  concert  again  cannot  be  effectual  unless 
it  receives  validity  and  sanction  from  the  law.  For  illustration,  and 
without  prejudging  the  particular  point,  I  may  advert  to  the  question 
'of  diminishing  the  hours  of  labour.  Let  us  suppose,  what  is  at  least 
;9up|posable,  whether  it  be  the  fact  or  not — ^that  a  general  reduction 
ol  the  hours  of  factory  labour,  say  from  ten  to  nine,^  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  workpeople  :  that  they  would  receive  as  high 
wages,  or  nearly  as  high,  for  nine  hours'  labour  as  they  receive  for  ten.  ^ 
If  this  would  be  the  result,  and  if  the  operatives  generally  are  con- 1 
vinced  that  it  would,  the  limitation,  some  may  say,  will  be  adopted 
spontaneously.  I  answer,  that  it  will  not  be  adopted  tmless  the  body 
of  operatives  bind  themselves  to  one  another  to  abide  by  it.  A 
workman  who  refused  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  while  there 
were  others  who  worked  ten,  would  either  not  be  employed  at  all,  or 
if  employed,  must  submit  to  lose  one-tenth  of  his  wages.  However 
convinced,  therefore,  he  may  be  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  class  to 
work  short  time,  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  interest  to  set  the  example, 
unless  he  is  well  assured  that  all  or  most  othei6  will  follow  it.  But 
suppose  a  general  agreement  of  the  whole  class  :  might  not  this  be 

^  [The  original  "twelve  to  ten  "  (1848)  was  changed  to  the  present  text, 
and  the  consequent  alterations  made  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  in  the 
5th  od.  (1862).] 
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effectual  without  the  Banction  of  law  ?  Not  mJess  enforced  by 
opinion  with  a  rigour  practically  equal  to  that  of  law.  For  however 
'^beneficial  the  observance  of  the  regulation  might  be  to  the  class 
*  collectively,  the  immediate  interest  of  every  individual  would  lie  in 
•O^iolating  it :  and  the  more  numerous  those  who  adhered  to  the 
rule,  the  more  would  individuals  gain  by  departing  from  it.  If 
nearly  all  restricted  themselves  to  nine  hours,  those  who  chose  to 
work  for  ten  would  gain  all  the  advantages  of  the  restriction,  together 
with  the  profit  of  infringing  it ;  they  would  get  ten  hours'  wages  for 
nine  hours'  work,  and  an  hour's  wages  besides.  I  grant  that  if  a 
large  majority  adhered  to  the  nine  hours,  there  would  be  no  harm 
done  :  the  benefit  would  be,  in  the  main,  secured  to  the  class,  while 
those  individuals  who  preferred  to  work  harder  and  earn  more, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  This  certainly  would  be 
the  state  of  things  to  be  wished  for  ;  and  assuming  that  a  reductiou 
of  hours  without  any  diminution  of  wages  could  take  place  without 
expelling  the  commodity  from  some  of  its  marketfr-which  is  in 
every  particular  instance  a  question  of  fact;  not  of  principle — the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  this  effect  ahoulJ 
be  brought  about,  would  be  by  a  quiet  change  in  the  general  custom 
of  the  trade ;  short  hours  becoming,  by  spontaneous  choice,  the 
general  practice,  but  those  who  chose  to  deviate  from  it  having  the 
fullest  hberty  to  do  so.  Probably,  however,  so  many  would  prefer 
the  ten  hours'  work  on  the  improved  terms,  that  the  limitation  could 
not  be  maintained  as  a  general  practice  :  what  some  did  from  choic«\ 
others  would  soon  be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity,  and  those  who  ha<l 
chosen  long  hours  for  the  sake  of  increased  wages,  would  be  fozred 
in  the  end  to  work  long  hours  for  no  greater  wages  than  before. 
Assuming  then  that  it  really  would  be  the  interest  of  each  to  work 
only  nine  hours  if  he  could  be  assured  that  all  others  would  do  tht 
same,  there  might  be  no  means  of  their  attaining  this  object  but  by 
'  converting  their  supposed  mutual  agreement  into  an  engagement 
under  penalty,  by  consenting  to  have  it  enforced  by  law.  I  am  not 
expressing  any  opinion  in  favour  of  such  an  enactment,  which  hd5 
never  in  this  country  been  demanded,  and  which  I  certainly  ahould 
not,  in  present  circumstances,  recommend  :^  but  it  serves  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  classes  of  persons  may  need  the  assistance  ot 

^  ["  Which  has  never  .  .  .  recommend "  was  added  in  the  6th  tsi 
(1862).  A  Nine  Hours  Movement  made  its  appearance  in  the  70's.  The  houT^ 
of  lahour  for  women,  young  persona  and  children  in  textile  factories  were  IC!dlKt^ 
to  56^  per  week  by  the  Act  of  1874»  and  to  55  J  by  the  Act  of  1901.  A  ^finrr^ 
Eight  Hours  Act  was  passed  in  1908.] 
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law,  to  give  efiect  to  their  deliberate  collective  opinion  of  their  own 
interest,  by  affording  to  every  individual  a  guarantee  that  his    \/ 
competitors  will  pursue  the  same  course,  without  which  he  cannot 
safely  adopt  it  himself. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  same  principle  is  afforded  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Wakefield  system  of  colonization.  This  system  is 
grounded  on  the  important  principle,  that  the  degree  of  productive- 
ness of  land  and  labour  depends  on  their  being  in  a  due  proportion 
to  one  another ;  that  if  a  few  persons  in  a  newly-settled  country 
attempt  to  occupy  and  appropriate  a  large  district,  or  if  each 
labourer  becomes  too  soon  an  occupier  and  cultivator  of  land, 
there  is  a  loss  of  productive  power,  and  a  great  retardation  of  the 
progress  of  the  colony  in  wealth  and  civilization  :  that  nevertheless 
the  instinct  (as  it  may  almost  be  caUed)  of  appropriation,  and  the 
feelings  associated  in  old  countries  with  l^ded  proprietorship, 
induce  almost  every  emigrant  to  take  possession  of  as  much  land  as 
he  has  the  means  of  acquiring,  and  every  labourer  to  become  at  once 
a  proprietor,  cultivating  his  own  land  with  no  other  aid  than  that 
of  his  family.  If  this  propensity  to  the  immediate  possession  of 
land  could  be  in  some  degree  restrained,  and  each  labourer  induced 
to  work  a  certain  number  of  years  on  hire  before  he  became  a  landed 
proprietor,  a  perpetual  stock  of  hired  labourers  could  be  maintained, 
available  for  roads,  canals,  works  of  irrigation,  &c.,and  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  on  of  the  different  branches  of  town  industry  ; 
whereby  the  labourer,  when  he  did  at  last  become  a  landed  proprietor, 
would  find  his  land  much  more  valuable,  through  access  to  markets^ 
and  facility  of  obtaining  hired  labour.  Mr.  Wakefield  therefore  I 
proposed  to  check  the  premature  occupation  of  land,  and  dispersion  , 
of  the  people,  by  putting  upon  all  unappropriated  lands  a  rather 
high  price,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  expended  in  conveying 
emigrant  labourers  from  the  mother  country. 

This  salutary  provision,  however,  has  been  objected  to,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  authority  of  what  was  represented  as  the  great 
principle  of  political  economy,  that  individuals  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  interest.  It  was  said,  that  when  things  are  left  to 
themselves,  land  is  appropriated  and  occupied  by  the  spontaneous 
(choice  of  individuals,  in  the  quantities  and  at  the  times  most  advan- 
tageous to  each  person,  and  therefore  to  the  community  generally ; 
and  that  to  interpose  artificial  obstacles  to  their  obtaining  land  is 
t4J  prevent  them  from  adopting  the  course  which  in  their  own 
judgment  is  most  beneficial  to  them,  from  a  self-conceited  notion 
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of  the  legislator,  that  he  knows  what  is  most  for  their  interest  l)etter 
than  they  do  themselves.    Now  this  is  a  complete  misunderstanding, 
either  of  the  system  itself,  or  of  the  principle  with  which  it  is  allied 
to  conflict.     The  oversight  is  similar  to  that  which  we  have  just 
seen  exemplified  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  labour.     However  bene- 
ficial it  might  be  to  the  colony  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  each  individual 
f  composing  it,  that  no  one  should  occupy  more  land  than  lie  can 
I  properly  cultivate,  nor  become  a  proprietor  until  there  are  other 
,  labourers  ready  to  take  his  place  in  working  for  hire  ;  it  can  never 
I  be  the  interest  of  an  individual  to  exercise  this  forbearance,  unless 
ihe  is  assured  that  others  will  do  so  too.     Surrounded  by  settlers  who 
have  each  their  thousand  acres,  how  is  he  benefited  by  restricting 
himself  to  fifty  ?    or  what  does  a  labourer  gain  by  deferring  the 
acquisition  altogether  for  a  few  years,  if  all  other  labourers  rush  to 
convert  their  first  earnings  into  estates  in  the  wilderness,  several 
miles  apart  from  one  another  ?  If  they,  by  seizing  on  land,  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  class  of  labourers  for  wages,  he  will  not,  by  post- 
poning the  time  of  his  becoming  a  proprietor,  be  enabled  to  employ  the 
land  with  any  greater  advantage  when  he  does  obtain  it ;  to  what 
end,  therefore,  should  he  place  himself  in  what  will  appear  to  him  and 
others  a  position  of  inferiority,  by  remaining  a  hired  labourer,  when 
all  around  him  are  proprietors  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  each  to  do  what 
I  is  good  for  all,  but  only  if  others  will  do  likewise. 

The  principle  that  each  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interest, 
understood  as  these  objectors  understand  it,  would  prove  that 
I  governments  ought  not  to  fulfil  any  of  their  acknowledged  duties — 
;  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  exist  at  all.  It  is  greatly  the  interest  of  the 
community,  collectively  and  individually,  not  to  rob  or  defraad  one 
another :  but  there  is  not  the  less  necessity  for  laws  to  punish 
robbery  and  fraud  ;  because,  though  it  is  the  interest  of  each  that 
nobody  should  rob  or  cheat,  it  is  not  any  one's  interest  to  refrain 
from  robbing  and  cheating  others  when  all  others  are  permitted  to 
rob  and  cheat  him.  Penal  laws  exist  at  all,  chiefly  for  this  (-eason 
— because  even  an  unanimous  opinion  that  a  certain  line  of  conduct 
is  for  the  general  interest  does  not  always  make  it  people's  individual 
interest  to  adhere  to  that  line  of  conduct. 

§  13.  Fifthly  ;  the  argument  against  government  interference. 
grounded  on  the  maxim  that  individuals  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  interest,  cannot  apply  to  the  very  large  class  of  cases,  in  which 
those  acts  of  individuals  with  which  the  government  claims  to  inter* 
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fere,  are  not  done  by  those  individuals  for  their  own  interest,  but 
for  the  interest  of  other  people.  This  includes,  among  other  things, 
the  important  and  much  agitated  subject  of  public  charity.  Though 
individuals  should,  in  general,  be  left  to  do  for  themselves  whatever 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  they  should  be  capable  of  doing, 
yet  when  they  are  at  any  rate  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  but  to  be 
helped  by  other  people,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  better  that 
they  should  receive  this  help  exclusively  from  individuals,  and 
therefore  uncertainly  and  casually,  or  by  systematic  arrangements, 
in  which  society  acts  through  its  organ,  the  state. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Poor  Laws ;  a  subject  which 
would  be  of  very  minor  importance  if  the  habits  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  temperate  and  prudent,  and  the  diffusion  of  property 
satisfactory ;  but  of  the  greatest  moment  in  a  state  of  things  so 
much  the  reverse  of  this,  in  both  points,  as  that  which  the  British 
Islands  present. 

Apart  from  any  metaphysical  considerations  respecting  the 
foundation  of  morals  or  of  the  social  union,  it  will  be  admitted  to  be 
right  that  human  beings  should  help  one  another  ;  and  the  more  so, 
in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  :  and  none  needs  help  so 
urgently  as  one  who  is  starving.  The  claim  to  help,  therefore, 
created  by  destitution,  is  one  of  the  strongest  which  can  exist ;  and 
there  is  primd  facie  the  amplest  reason  for  making  the  relief  of  so 
extreme  an  exigency  as  certain  to  those  who  require  it  as  by  any 
arrangements  of  society  it  can  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  helping,  there  are  two  sets  of 
couBequences  to  be  considered  ;  the  consequences  of  the  assistance 
itself,  and  the  consequences  of  rel3ring  on  the  assistance.  The  former 
are  generally  beneficial,  but  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  injurious ; 
BO  much  so,  in  many  cases,  as  greatly  to  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
benefit.  And  this  is  never  more  likely  to  happen  than  in  the  very 
cases  where  the  need  of  help  is  the  most  intense.  There  are  few 
things  for  which  it  ifl  more  mischievous  that  people  should  rely  on 
the  habitual  aid  of  others,  than  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
unhappily  there  is  no  lesson  which  they  more  easily  learn.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  therefore  one  of  peculiar  nicety  as  well  as 
importance  ;  how  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  needful  help,  with 
the  smallest  encouragement  to  undue  reliance  on  it. 

Energy  and  self-dependence  are,  however,  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  ihe  absence  of  help,  as  well  as  by  its  excess.  It  in  even  more 
fatal  to  exertion  to  have  no  hope  of  succeeding  by  it,  than  to  be  assured 
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of  succeeding  without  it.  When  the  condition  of  any  one  is  so 
disastrous  that  his  energies  are  paralyzed  by  discouragement » 
assistance  is  a  tonic,  not  a  sedative  :  it  braces  instead  of  deadening 
the  active  faculties :  always  provided  that  the  assistance  is  not  such 
as  to  dispense  with  self-help,  by  substituting  itself  for  the  person's 
own  labour,  skill,  and  prudence,  but  is  limited  to  affording  him  & 
better  hope  of  attaining  success  by  those  legitimate  means.  This 
accordingly  is  a  test  to  which  all  plans  of  philanthropy  and  benevo- 
lence should  be  brought,  whether  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  or  of  classes,  and  whether  conducted  on  the  voluntary 
or  on  the  government  principle. 

In  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of  any  general  doctrine  or  maxim. 
it  would  appear  to  be  this — that  if  assistance  is  given  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  condition  of  the  person  helped  is  ^  desirable  as  that  of 
the  person  who  succeeds  in  doing  the  same  thing  without  help,  the 
assistance,  if  capable  of  being  previously  calculated  on,  is  mischiev- 
ous :  but  if,  while  available  to  everybody,  it  leaves  to  every  one  a 
strong  motive  to  do  without  it  if  he  can,  it  is  then  for  the  most-  part 
beneficial.  This  principle,  applied  to  a  system  of  public  charity, 
is  that  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  the  condition  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing reUef  is  made  as  eligible  as  that  of  the  labourer  who  supports 
himself  by  his  own  exertions,  the  system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
individual  industry  and  self-government ;  and,  if  fully  acted  up  to, 
would  require  as  its  supplement  an  organized  system  of  compulsion 
for  governing  and  setting  to  work  hke  cattle  those  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  motives  that  act  on  human  beings. 
But  if,  consistently  with  guaranteeing  all  persons  against  absolute 
want,  the  condition  of  those  who  are  supported  by  legal  charity 
can  be  kept  considerably  less  desirable  than  the  condition  of  those 
who  And  support  for  themselves,  none  but  beneflcial  consequences 
can  arise  from  a  law  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  person, 
except  by  his  own  choice,  to  die  from  insufficiency  of  food«  That  in 
England  at  least  this  supposition  can  be  realized,  is  proved  fay  the 
experience  of  a  long  period  preceding  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  many  highly  pauperized  districts  in  more  recent 
times,  which  have  been  dispauperized  by  adopting  strict  rules  of 
poor-law  administration,  to  the  great  and  permanent  benefit  of  the 
whole  labouring  class.  There  is  probably  no  country  in  which,  by 
varying  the  means  suitably  to  the  character  of  the  people^  a  legal 
provision  for  the  destitute  might  not  be  made  compatible  with  the 
.observance  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  being  innocuous. 
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Subject  to  these  conditions,  I  conceive  it  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  certainty  of  subsistence  should  be  held  out  by  law  to  the 
destitute  able-bodied,  rather  than  that  their  relief  should  depend 
on  voluntary  charity.  In  the  first  place,  charity  almost  always 
does  too  much  or  too  little :  it  lavishes  its  bounty  in  one  place,  and 
leaves  people  to  starve  in  another.  Secondly,  since  the  state  must 
necessarily  provide  subsistence  for  the  criminal  poor  while  under- 
going pumshment,  not  to  do  the  same  for  the  poor  who  have  not 
ofiended  is  to  give  a  premium  on  crime.  And  lastly,  if  the  poor  are 
left  to  individual  charity,  a  vast  amoimt  of  mendicity  is  inevitable.^ 
What  the  state  may  and  should  abandon  to  private  charity,  is  the 
task  of  distinguishing  between  one  case  of  real  necessity  and  another. 
Private  charity  can  give  more  to  the  more  deserving.  The  state 
must  act  by  general  rules.  It  cannot  undertake  to  discriminate 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  indigent.  It  owes  no 
more  than  subsistence  to  the  first,  and  can  give  no  less  to  the  last. 
What  is  said  about  the  injustice  of  a  law  which  has  no  better  treat- 
ment for  the  merely  unfortunate  poor  than  for  the  ill-conducted, 
is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  province  of  law  and  pubUc 
authority.  The  dispensers  of  public  relief  have  no  business  to  be 
inquisitors.  Guardians  and  overseers  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  to 
give  or  withhold  other  people's  money  according  to  their  verdict  on 
the  morality  of  the  person  soliciting  it ;  and  it  would  show  much 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  mankind  to  suppose  that  such  persons,  even 
ill  the  almost  impossible  case  of  their  being  qualified,  will  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  and  sifting  the  past  conduct  of  a  person  in 
distress,  so  as  to  form  a  rational  judgment  on  it.  Private  charity 
can  make  these  distinctions ;  and  in  bestowing  its  own  money,  is 
entitled  to  do  so  according  to  its  own  judgment.  It  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  its  pecuUar  and  appropriate  province,  and  that  it  is 
commendable  or  the  contrary,  as  it  exercises  the  function  with  more 
or  less  discernment.  But  the  administrators  of  a  public  fund  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  do  more  for  anybody,  than  that  minimum 
which  is  due  even  to  the  worst.  If  they  are,  the  indulgence  very 
speedily  becomes  the  rule,  and  refusal  the  more  or  less  capricious  or 
tyrannical  exception.- 

§  14.    Another  class  of  cases  which  fall  within  the  same  general 

*  (The  remark  in  the  oiiginaI«  "  and  to  get  rid  of  ihitf  is  important,  even 
U.4  a  matter  of  juatioe/'  wan  omitted  from  the  3rd  cd.  (1852).] 

*  [8oo  Appoodix  LL.     The  Poor  Law.} 
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principle  as  the  case  of  pubUc  charity,  are  those  in  which  the  acts 
done  by  individuals,  though  intended  solely  for  their  own  benefit, 
involve  consequences  extending  indefinitely  beyond  them,  to  interests 
of  the  nation  or  of  posterity,  for  which  society  in  its  collective  capacity 
is  alone  able,  and  alone  bound,  to  provide.  One  of  these  cases  is  iJu&t 
of  Colonization.  If  it  is  desirable,  as  no  one  will  deny  it  to  be, 
that  the  planting  of  colonies  should  be  conducted,  not  with  an 
exclusive  view  to  the  private  interests  of  the  first  founders,  but  with 
a  deliberate  regard  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  nations  aftei^ 
wards  to  arise  from  these  small  beginnings ;  such  regard  can  only  be 
secured  by  placing  the  enterprise,  from  its  commencement,  under 
regulations  constructed  with  the  foresight  and  enlarged  views  of 
philosophical  legislators ;  and  the  government  alone  has  power 
either  to  frame  such  regulations,  or  to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  question  of  government  intervention  in  the  work  of  Coloniza- 
tion involves  the  future  and  permanent  interests  of  civilization  itself, 
and  far  outstretches  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  purely 
economical  considerations.  But  even  with  a  view  to  those  con- 
siderations alone,  the  removal  of  population  from  the  overcrowded 
to  the  imoccupied  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is  one  of  those  works 
of  eminent  social  usefulness,  which  most  require,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  best  repay,  the  intervention  of  government. 

To  appreciate  the  benefits  of  colonization,  it  should  be  considered 
in  its  relation,  not  to  a  single  country,  but  to  the  collective  economical 
interests  of  the  human  race.  The  question  is  in  general  treated  too 
exclusively  as  one  of  distribution ;  of  relieving  one  labour  market 
and  supplying  another.  It  is  this,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  pro- 
duction, and  of  the  most  efficient  emplo3rment  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  world.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  good  economy 
of  importing  commodities  from  the  place  where  they  can  be  bought 
cheapest ;  while  the  good  economy  of  producing  them  where  they 
can  be  produced  cheapest  is  comparatively  little  thought  of.  If 
to  carry  consumable  goods  from  the  places  where  they  are  superabun- 
dant to  those  where  they  are  scarce  is  a  good  pecuniary  speculation, 
is  it  not  an  equally  good  speculation  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  labour  and  instruments  ?  The  exportation  of  labourers 
and  capital  from  old  to  new  countries,  from  a  place  where  their 
productive  power  is  less  to  a  place  where  it  is  greater,  increases  by 
so  much  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  world. 
It  adds  to  the  joint  wealth  of  the  old  and  the  new  country,  what 
amounts  in  a  short  period  to  many  times  the  mere  cost  of  effecting  the 
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tranflport.  There  needs  be  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  Coloniza- 
tion, in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  best  affair  of  business, 
in  which  the  capital  of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  engage. 

It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  Colonization  on  a  great  scale 
can  be  undertaken,  as  an  affair  of  business,  only  by  the  government, 
or  by  some  combination  of  individuals  in  complete  understanding 
^th  the  government ;  except  under  stich  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances as  those  which  succeeded  the  Irish  famine.^  Emigration  on 
the  voluntary  principle  rarely  has  any  material  influence  in  lightening 
the  pressure  of  population  in  the  old  country,  though  as  far  as  it  goes 
it  is  doubtless  a  beneflt  to  the  colony.  Those  labouring  persons  who 
voluntarily  emigrate  are  seldom  the  very  poor;  they  are  small 
farmers  with  some  little  capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved 
something,  and  who,  in  removing  only  their  own  labour  from  the 
crowded  labour-market,  withdraw  from  the  capital  of  the  country 
a  fund  which  maintained  and  employed  more  labourers  than  them- 
selves. Besides,  this  portion  of  the  community  is  so  limited  in 
uumber,  that  it  might  be  removed  entirely,  without  making  any 
sensible  impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the  population,  or  even 
upon  the  annual  increase.  Any  considerable  emigration  of  labour 
is  only  practicable,  when  its  cost  is  defrayed,  or  at  least  advanced, 
by  others  than  the  emigrants  themselves.  Who  then  is  to  advance 
it  ?  Naturally,  it  may  be  said,  the  capitalists  of  the  colony,  who 
require  the  labour,  and  who  intend  to  employ  it.  But  to  this  there 
is  the  obstacle,  that  a  capitalist,  after  going  to  the  expense  of 
carrying  out  labourers,  has  no  security  that  he  shall  be  the  person 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  If  all  the  capitalists  of  the  colony 
were  to  combine,  and  bear  the  expense  by  subscription,  they  would 
still  have  no  security  that  the  labourers,  when  there,  would  continue 
to  work  for  them.  After  working  for  a  short  time  and  earning  a  few 
pounds,  they  always,  unless  prevented  by  the  government,  squat 
on  unoccupied  land,  and  work  only  for  themselves.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  tried  whether  it  was  possible  to  enforce 
contracts  for  labour,  or  the  repayment  of  the  passage  money  of 
emigrants  to  those  who  advanced  it,  and  the  trouble  and  expense 
have  always  exceeded  the  advantage.  The  only  other  resource  is 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  parishes  or  individuals,  to  rid  them- 
selves of  surplus  labourers  who  are  already,  or  who  are  likely  to 
become,  locally  chargeable  on  the  poor-rate.    Were  this  speculation 

>  [The  exoeption  was  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1862).      In  the  next  line 
**  cannot  bavv  "  had  been  changed  into  "  rarely  has  "  in  the  3rd  (1852).] 
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to  become  general,  it  might  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  emigration 
to  clear  of!  the  existing  unemployed  population,  but  not  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  employed  :  and  the  same  thing  would  require  to  be 
done  over  again  in  less  than  another  generation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Colonization  should  be  a 
national  undertaking  is  that  in  this  manner  alone,  save  in  highly 
exceptional  cases,  can  emigration  be  self-supporting.  The  exporta- 
tion of  capital  and  labour  to  a  new  country  being,  as  before  observed, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of  business,  it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not, 
like  other  affairs  of  business,  repay  its  own  expenses.  Of  the  great 
addition  which  it  makes  to  the  produce  of  the  world,  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  a  sufficient  portion  should  not  be  intercepted,  and 
employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay  incurred  in  effecting  it.  For 
reasons  already  given,  no  individual,  or  body  of  individuals,  can 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  expense ;  the  government,  however, 
can.  It  can  take  from  the  annual  increase  of  wealth,  caused  by  the 
emigration,  the  fraction  which  suffices  to  repay  with  interest  what  the 
emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of  emigration  to  a  colony  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  colony ;  and  this,  in  general,  is  only  possible 
when  they  are  borne  by  the  colonial  government. 

Of  the  modes  in  which  a  fund  for  the  support  of  colonization  can 
be  raised  in  the  colony,  none  is  comparable  in  advantage  to  that 
which  was  first  suggested,  and  so  ably  and  perseveringly  advocat4^d, 
by  Mr.  Wakefield :  the  plan  of  putting  a  price  on  all  unoccupied 
land  and  devoting  the  proceeds  to  emigration.  The  unfounded  and 
pedantic  objections  to  this  plan  have  been  answered  in  a  former 
part  of  this  chapter  :  we  have  now  to  speak  of  its  advantages.  First, 
it  avoids  the  difficulties  and  discontents  incident  to  raising  a  large 
annual  amount  by  taxation ;  a  thing  which  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  with  a  scattered  population  of  settlers  in  the  wilderness, 
who,  as  experience  proves,  can  seldom  be  compelled  to  pay  direct 
taxes,  except  at  a  cost  exceeding  their  amount ;  while  in  an  infant 
community  indirect  taxation  soon  reaches  its  limit.  The  sale  of 
lands  is  thus  by  far  the  easiest  mode  of  raising  the  requisite  funds. 
But  it  has  other  and  still  greater  recommendations.  It  is  a  bene- 
ficial check  upon  the  tendency  of  a  population  of  colonists  to  adopt 
the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  savage  life,  and  to  disperse  so  widely 
as  to  lose  all  the  advantages  of  commerce,  of  markets,  of  separation 
of  employments,  and  combination  of  labour.  By  making  it  necessary 
for  those  who  emigrate  at  the  expense  of  the  fund  to  earn  a  con- 
siderable sum  before  they  can  become  landed  proprietors,  it  keeps 
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up  a  perpetual  succession  of  labourers  for  hire,  who  in  every  country 
are  a  most  important  auxiliary  even  to  peasant  proprietors :  and 
by  diminishing  the  eagerness  of  agricultural  speculators  to  add  to 
their  domain,  it  keeps  the  settlers  within  reach  of  each  other  for 
purposes  of  co-operation,  arranges  a  numerous  body  of  them  within 
easy  distance  of  each  centre  of  foreign  commerce  and  non-agricul- 
tural industry,  and  insures  the  formation  and  rapid  growth  of  towns 
and  town  products.  This  concentration^  compared  with  the  dis- 
persion which  uniformly  occurs  when  unoccupied  land  can  be  had 
for  nothing,  greatly  accelerates  the  attainment  of  prosperity,  and 
enlarges  the  fund  which  may  be  drawn  upon  for  further  emigration. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Wakefield  system,  the  early  years 
of  all  new  colonies  were  full  of  hardship  and  dilHculty :  the  last 
colony  founded  on  the  old  principle,  the  Swan  River  settlement, 
being  one  of  the  most  characteristic  instances.  In  all  subsequent 
colonization,  the  Wakefield  principle  has  been  acted  upon,  though 
imperfectly,^  a  part  only  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  being 
devoted  to  emigration  :  yet  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  at  aU, 
as  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  the  restraint  put 
upon  the  dispersion  of  the  settlers,  and  the  influx  of  capital  caused 
by  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  obtain  hired  labour,  has,  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties  and  much  mismanagement,  produced  a  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity  of  prosperity  more  like  fable  than  reality.*  ^ 

The  self-supporting  system  of  colonization,  once  established, 
would  increase  in  efficiency  every  year ;   its  effect  jwouli-i^ndyJO-^-. 
increase  in  geosBfitrical- progression :  for  since  every  able-bodied       Vi^X^? 
emigrant,  until  the  country  is  fully  peopled,  adds  in  a  very  short 
time  to  its  wealth,  over  and  above  his  own  consumption,  as  much  as 
would  defray  the  expense  of  bringing  out  another  emigrant,  it  follows 

1  ["  The  price  of  land  being  generally  fixed  too  low  and  **  omitted  from  3rd 
ed.  (1662).] 

*  r^^7]  The  objections  which  have  been  made,  with  so  much  virulence,  in 
flome  of  these  colonies,  to  the  Wakefield  system,  apply,  in  so  far  as  they  have 
any  validity,  not  to  the  principle,  but  to  some  provisions  which  are  no  part  of 
the  system,  and  have  been  most  imnecessaiily  and  improperly  engrafted  on  it ; 
mich  as  the  o£fering  only  a  limited  quantity  of  land  for  sale,  axid  that  b  v  auction* 
and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  640  acres,  instead  of  selling  all  land  which  is  asked 
for,  and  allowing  to  the  buyer  unlimited  freedom  of  choice,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  situation,  at  a  fixed  price. 

'  [From  the  3rd  ed.  was  omitted  the  foUowing  passage  of  the  ori^al  (1848) : 
**  The  oldest  of  the  Wakefield  colonies,  South  AustraHa,  is  scarc^y  *'  (in  2nd 
ed.  (1849), ''  little  more  than  ")  "  twelve  years  oki ;  Port  Philip  "  (Victoria)  "  is 
still  more  recent ;  and  they  are  probably  at  this  moment  the  two  places,  in  the 
known  world,  where  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  capital  on  the  other,  are  the 
meet  highly  remunerated."] 


( 
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that  the  greater  the  number  already  sent,  the  greater  number  might 
continue  to  be  sent,  each  emigrant  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
succession  of  other  emigrants  at  short  intervals  without  fresh 
expense,  until  the  colony  is  filled  up.  It  would  therefore  be  worth 
while,  to  the  mother  country,  to  accelerate  the  early  stages  of  this 
progression,  by  loans  to  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  emigration, 
repayable  from  the  fund  formed  by  the  sales  of  land.  In  thus 
advancing  the  means  of  accompUshing  a  large  immediate  emigration, 
it  would  be  investing  that  amount  of  capital  in  the  mode,  of  all 
others,  most  beneficial  to  the  colony ;  and  the  labour  and  savings 
of  these  emigrants  would  hasten  the  period  at  which  a  large  sum 
would  be  available  from  sales  of  land.  It  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  not  to  overstock  the  labour  market,  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
persons  disposed  to  remove  their  own  capital  to  the  colony.  The 
knowledge  that  a  large  amount  of  hired  labour  would  be  available, 
in  so  productive  a  field  of  employment,  would  insure  a  lai^  emigra- 
tion of  capital  from  a  country,  like  England,  of  low  profits  and 
rapid  accumulation  :  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  not  to  sead  out 
a  greater  number  of  labourers  at  one  time  than  this  capital  oould 
absorb  and  employ  at  high  wa^es. 

Inasmuch  as,  on  this  system,  any  given  amount  of  expenditure, 
once  incurred,  would  provide  not  merely  a  single  emigration,  bat  a 
perpetually  flowing  stream  of  emigrants,  which  would  increase  m 
breadth  and  depth  as  it  flowed  on ;  this  mode  of  relieving  over- 
population has  a  recommendation,  not  possessed  by  any  other  plan 
ever  proposed  for  making  head  against  the  consequenoes  of  increase 
without  restraining  the  increase  itself :  there  is  an  element  of 
indefiniteness  in  it;  no  one  can  perfectly  foresee  how  far  its 
influence,  as  a  vent  for  surplus  population,  might  possibly  reach. 
There  is  hence  the  strongest  obligation  on  the  government  of  a 
country  like  our  own,  with  a  crowded  population,  and  tmoocupied 
continents  under  its  command,  to  build,  as  it  were,  and  keep 
open,  in  concert  with  the  colonial  governments,  a  bridge  from 
the  mother  country  to  those  continents,  by  establishing  the  self- 
supporting  system  of  colonization  on  such  a  scale,  that  as  great  an 
amoimt  of  emigration  as  the  colonies  can  at  the  time  accommodate 
may  at  all  times  be  able  to  take  place  without  cost  to  the  emigrants 
themselves. 

^  The  importance  of  these  considerations,  as  regards  the 


^  [The  reference  to  Irish  emigration  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852),  and 
9onpliided  with  th^  sentence ;  "  Wh||e  the  streain  of  this  emigratioQ  oontiom 
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islands,  has  been  of  late  considerably  diminislied  by  the  tinparalleled 
amount  of  spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland ;  an  emigration 
not  solely  of  small  farmers,  but  of  the  poorest  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  which  is  at  once  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  the 
succession  of  emigrants  being  kept  up  by  funds  contributed  from 
the  earnings  of  their  relatives  and  connexions  who  had  gone  before. 
To  this  has  been  added  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  emigration  to 
the  seats  of  the  gold  discoveries,  which  has  partly  supplied  the  wants 
of  our  most  distant  colonies,  where,  both  for  local  and  national 
interests,  it  was  most  of  all  required.  But  the  stream  of  both  these 
emigrations  has  already  considerably  slackened,  and  though  that 
from  Ireland  has  since  partially  revived,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
aid  of  government  in  a  systematic  form,  and  on  the  self-supporting 
principle,  will  not  again  become  necessary  to  keep  the  communication 
open  between  the  hands  needing  work  in  England,  and  the  work 
which  needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.  The  same  principle  which  points  out  colonization,  and 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  as  cases  to  which  the  principal  objection 
to  government  interference  does  not  apply,  extends  also  to  a  variety 
of  cases,  in  which  important  public  services  are  to  be  performed, 
while  yet  there  is  no  individual  specially  interested  in  performing 
them,  nor  would  any  adequate  remuneration  naturally  or  spon- 
taneously attend  their  performance.  Take  for  instance  a  voyage 
of  geographical  or  scientific  exploration.  The  information  sought 
may  be  of  great  public  value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  it  which  would  repay  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the 
expedition  ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  intercepting  the  benefit  on  its 
way  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  its  authors.  Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  undertaken 
by  private  subscription  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  and  precarious  resource. 
Instances  are  more  frequent  in  which  the  expense  has  been  borne 
by  public  companies  or  philanthropic  associations  ;  but  in  general 
such  enterprises  have  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  government, 
which  is  thus  enabled  to  entrust  them  to  the  persons  in  its  judgment 

flowing,  as  broad  and  deep  as  at  present,  the  principal  office  required  from 
govern  ment  would  be  to  direot  a  portion  of  it  to  quarters  (such  as  Australia) 
where,  both  for  local  and  national  interests,  it  is  most  of  all  required,  but  which 
it  does  not  sufficiently  reach  in  its  spontaneous  course."  This  was  replaced  in 
the  4th  ed.  (1(^7)  by  the  reference  to  emigration  to  the  gold  fields.  The 
slackening  of  the  stream  was  noticed  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862),  »nd  the  partial 
revival  of  Irish  emigration  in  the  6th  ed.  (1863).] 
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best  qualified  for  the  taak.  Again,  it  is  a  proper  oflSioe  of  govern- 
ment to  build  and  maintain  lighthouses,,  establish  buoys,  &c.,  for 
the  security  of  navigation  :  for  since  it  is  impossible  that  the  ships 
at  sea  which  are  benefited  by  a  lighthouse  should  be  made  to  pay  a 
toll  on  the  occasion  of  its  use,  no  one  would  build  lighthouses  from 
motives  of  personal  interest,  unless  indemnified  and  rewarded  from 
a  compulsory  levy  made  by  the  state.  There  are  many  scientific 
researches,  of  great  value  to  a  nation  and  to  mankind,  requiring 
assiduous  devotion  of  time  and  labour,  and  not  unfrequentlj  great 
expense,  by  persons  who  can  obtain  a  high  price  for  their  services 
in  other  ways.  If  the  government  had  no  power  to  grant  indemnity 
for  expense,  and  remuneration  for  time  and  labour  thus  employed, 
such  researches  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the  very  few  persons 
who,  with  an  independent  fortune,  unite  technical  knowledge, 
laborious  habits,  and  either  great  public  spirit,  or  an  ardent  desire 
of  scientific  celebrity. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  of  providing  by  means 
of  endowments  or  salaries,  for  the  maintenance  of  what  lias  been 
called  a  learned  class.  The  cultivation  of  speculative  knowledge, 
though  one  of  the  most  usefxd  of  all  employments,  is  a  service 
rendered  to  a  community  collectively,  not  individually,  and  one 
consequently  for  which  it  is,  "primd  fade,  reasonable  that  the  com- 
munity collectively  should  pay ;  since  it  gives  no  claim  on  any 
individual  for  a  pecuniary  remuneration ;  and  unless  a  provision 
is  made  for  such  services  from  some  public  fund,  there  is  not  only 
no  encouragement  to  them,  but  there  is  as  much  discouragement  as 
is  impUed  in  the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  Hving  by  such  pursuits, 
and  the  necessity  consequently  imposed  on  most  of  those  who  would 
be  capable  of  them  to  employ  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
gaining  a  subsistence.  The  evil,  however,  is  greater  in  appearance 
than  in  reality.  The  greatest  things,  it  has  been  said,  have  generaUy 
been  done  by  those  who  had  the  least  time  at  their  disposal ;  and 
the  occupation  of  some  hours  every  day  in  a  routine  employment, 
has  often  been  found  compatible  with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments in  literature  and  philosophy.  Yet  there  are  investigations  and 
experiments  which  require  not  only  a  long  but  a  continuous  devotion 
of  time  and  attention  :  there  are  also  occupations  which  so  engross 
and  fatigue  the  mental  faculties,  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any 
vigorous  employment  of  them  upon  other  subjects,  even  in  intervals 
o^leisure.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
mode  of  insuring  to  the  public  the  services  of  scientific  discoverers. 
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and  perhaps  of  some  other  classes  of  savants,  by  aSoiding  them 
the  means  of  support  consistently  with  devoting  a  sufficient  portion 
of  time  to  their  pecuhar  pursuits.  The  fellowships  of  the  Uni- 
versities are  an  institution  excellently  adapted  for  such  a  purpose ; 
but  are  hardly  ever  appUed  to  it,  being  bestowed,  at  the  best,  as  a 
reward  for  past  proficiency,  in  committing  to  memory  what  has 
been  done  by  others,  and  not  as  the  salary  of  future  labours  in 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  In  some  countries,  Academies  of 
science,  antiquities,  history,  &c.,  have  been  formed  with  emoluments 
annexed.  The  most  effectual  plan,  and  at  the  same  time  least 
liable  to  abuse,  seems  to  be  that  of  conferring  Professorships,  with 
duties  of  instruction  attached  to  them.  The  occupation  of  teaching 
a  branch  of  knowledge,  at  least  in  its  higher  departments,  is  a  help 
rather  than  an  impediment  to  the  systematic  cultivation  of  the 
subject  itself.  The  duties  of  a  professorship  almost  always  leave 
much  time  for  original  researches ;  and  the  greatest  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  the  various  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical,  have  originated  with  those  who  were  public  teachers  of 
them ;  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  the  great  names  of  the  Scotch, 
French,  and  German  Universities.  I  do  not  mention  the  English, 
because  until  very  lately  their  professorships  have  been,  as  is  well 
known,  little  more  than  nominal.  In  the  case,  too,  of  a  lecturer 
in  a  great  institution  of  education,  the  public  at  large  has  the  means 
of  judging,  if  not  the  quality  of  the  teaching,  at  least  the  talents  and 
industry  of  the  teacher  ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  misemploy  the 
power  of  appointment  to  such  an  office,  than  to  job  in  pensions  and 
salaries  to  persons  not  so  directly  before  the  public  eye.  , 

It  may  be  said  generally,  that  anything  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  done  for  the  general  interests  of  mankind  or  of  future 
venerations,  or  for  the  present  interests  of  those  members  of  the 
i!onimunity  who  require  external  aid,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  remunerate  individuals  or  associations  for  undertaking  it,  is  in 
itself  a  suitable  thing  to  be  undertaken  by  government :  though,' 
before  making  the  work  their  own,  governments  ought  always  to 
consider  if  there  be  any  rational  probability  of  its  being  done  on  what 
is  caUed  the  voluntary  principle,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  Hkely  to  be 
done  in  a  better  or  more  effectual  manner  by  government  agency, 
than  by  the  zecd  and  liberaUty  of  individuals. 

§  16.     The  preceding  heads  comprise,  to  the  best  of  my  j  udgment, 
the  whole  of  the  exceptions  to  the  practical  maxim,  that  the  business 
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of  society  can  be  best  performed  by  private  and  voluntary  agencv. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  the  intervention  of  govenj- 
ment  cannot  always  practically  stop  short  at  the  limit  which  defines 
the  cases  intrinsically  suitable  for  it.     In  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely  anything  reaUv 
important  to  the  general  interest,  which  it  may  not  be  desirable, 
or  even  necessary,  that  the  government  should  take  upon  itsell, 
not  because  private  individuals  cannot  efEectually  perform  it,  but 
because  they  will  not.     At  some  times  and  places  there  will  be 
no  roads,  docks,  harbours,  canals,  works  of  irrigation,  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  printing-presses,  unless  the  government  establishes^ 
them ;  the  public  being  either  too  poor  to  command  the  necessarr 
resources,  or  too  little  advanced  in  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  ends, 
or  not  sufficiently  practised  in  joint  action  to  be  capable  of  the 
means.    This  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  countries  inured  to  despotism, 
and  particularly  of  those  in  which  there  is  a  very  wide  distance  in 
civilization  between  the  people  and  the  government :  as  in  those 
which  have  been  conquered  and  are  retained  in  subjection  by  a 
more  energetic  and  more  cultivated  people.    In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  people  can  do  nothing  for  themselves  which  requires 
large  means  and  combined  action  :   all  such  things  are  left  undone, 
unless  done  by  the  state.     In  these  cases,  the  mode  in  which  the 
•government  can  most  surely  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with  which 
'  it  intends  the  greatest  good  of  its  subjects,  ib  by  doing  the  thiogs 
j  which  are  made  incumbent  on  it  by  the  helplessness  of  the  public, 
J  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  tend  not  to  increase  and  perpetuate, 
but  to  correct  that  helplessness.     A  good  government  will  give  all 
its  aid  in  such  a  shape  as  to  encourage  and  nurture  any  rudimeDte 
it  may  find  of  a  spirit  of  individual  exertion.     It  will  be  assiduous 
in  removing  obstacles  and  discouragements  to  voluntary  enterprise, 
and  in  giving  whatever  facilities  and  whatever  direction  and  guidance 
may  be  necessary  :    its  pecuniary  means  will  be  applied,  when 
practicable,  in  aid  of  private  efforts  rather  than  in  supercession  of 
them,  and  it  will  call  into  play  its  machinery  of  rewards  and  honours 
to  elicit   such  efforts.     Government   aid,  when  given  merely  in 
default  of  private  enterprise,  should   be  so  given  as  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  a  course  of  education  for  the  people  in  the  art  of 
accomplishing  great  objects  by  individual  energy  and  voluntary 
co-operation. 

I      I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  here  to  insist  on  that  part  of  the 
tunctions  of  government  which  all  admit  to  be  indispensable,  the 
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function  of  prohibiting  and  punishing  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  as  is  clearly  injurious 
to  other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  force,  fraud,  or  negligence. 
£ven  in  the  best  state  which  society  has  yet  reached,  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  how  great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and  talents  in  the 
-world  are  employed  in  merely  neutralizing  one  another.     It  is  the 
proper  end  of  government  to  reduce  this  wretched  waste  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount,  by  taking  such  measures  as  shall  cause 
the  energies  now  spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one  another,  or  in 
protecting  themselves,  against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the  legitimate  i 
employment  of  the  human  faculties,  that  of  compelling  the  powers ' 
of  nature  to  be  more  and  more  subservient  to  physical  and  moral  * 
good.* 

'  [See  Appendix  MM.    LimiU  of  the  Sphere  of  Government.] 
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For  the  history  of  economic  investigation  and  discuBsion  since  the  publication 
of  Mill's  PrineipUs  in  1848,  the  only  general  work  to  which  reference  can  bo 
made  in  English  is  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  PoliiiccU  Economy  (1894-1908), 
which  contains  many  useful  articles  under  the  headings  of  the  various  subjects 
and  authors.  Readers  of  French  will  obtain  some  assistance  from  Block,  Les 
Progria  de  la  Science  Seonomique  depuis  Adam  Smith  (1890),  representing  the 
strictest  school  of  French  orthodoxy,  and  from  Gide  and  Rist,  Hietoire  des 
Doctrines  £conomiques  (1909),  written  from  a  more  modem  point  of  view. 
Readers  of  German  will  naturally  refer  to  Conrad's  Handtoorterbnch  der 
StaaUwieeenaehafteny  of  which  the  third  and  enlarged  edition  is  now  being 
issued;  and  they  will  find  a  number  of  valuable  reviews  of  the  course  of 
discussion  of  the  several  main  topics  in  the  series  of  monographs  brought 
together  under  the  title  Die  EntwicHung  der  deutschen  Volkswirduehaftslehre 
im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  (1908). 

A. — ^Ths  MKBCAimLE  Stbtbm  (p.  6) 

Mill's  account  is  based  on  that  of  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations^  bk.  iv. 
eh.  i.  Much  investigation  has  subsequently  taken  place  into  mercantilist 
literature  and  policy,  some  results  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Roscher,  Cksrhiehte 
der  National-Oehonomik  in  Deutechland  (1874),  §  57,  closely  followed  (with  a 
Poeitivist  colouring)  by  Ingram,  History  of  Political  Economy  (1888) ;  in 
Schmoller,  The  Mercantile  SysUm  and  its  Historical  SignificaTiee  (1884 ;  Eng. 
trans.  1896),  and  Orundriss  der  AUgemeinen  Volkswirthschaftslehre  (1900),  i. 
(  39  (in  French  trans.,  Principes  d'Economie  Politique  (1905-1908),  i.  §  39) ; 
in  Cunningham,  Chowth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce ,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.. 
The  Mercantile  System  (1903);  and  in  XJnvnn,  industrial  Organisation  in  the 
Sixtunth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (1904).  One  of  the  most  significant  of 
English  mercantilist  writings.  Mun*s  England's  Treasure  by  Forraign  Trade 
(IWW).  has  been  recently  republished  (1895). 

B.— The  Thtrrmnov  of  Wealth  {p.  9) 

Miirs  definition  has  been  criticised,  from  very  different  points  of  view,  by 
Jevons,  Principles  of  Economies  (posthumously  published,  1905),  p.  14  ;  Nichol- 
son, Principles  of  Political  Economy,  L  (1893),  Introduction ;  and  Ruskin,  Unto 
this  Last  (1862),  Preface,  and  Munera  Pulveris  (1863),  Preface.  For  a  recent 
classification  of  **  desirable  things,"  see  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics 
(1890 ;  5th  ed.  1907),  bk.  ii.  ch.  2.  Sidgwick.  PHnciples  of  Political  Economy 
( 1883),  bk.  i.  ch.  ii.,  points  out  that,  though  in  England  *'  Wealth  "  has  commonly 
been  regarded  as  the  most  fundamental  conception 'in  Political  Economy,  it 
has  abo  been  commonly  held  that  it  should  be  defined  by  the  obaraoteristk)  of 
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possessing  "  Value,"  so  that  it  would  seem  more  logical  "  to  b^pin  by  attempting 
to  get  a  precise  conception  of  this  characteristic."  For  difficulties  attaching 
to  "  Richesse,*'  as  the  French  equivalent  of  **  Wealth,"  see  Gide.  Covn 
d^^conomie  Politique  (1909),  p.  47,  [By  the  earlier  French  economio  vxitexs, 
however,  the  term  was  used  in  the  plural,  as  in  Turgot^s  Rifiexions  Mur  la 
Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Rickesaes  (1770  :  trans,  by  Ashley,  1898).] 

The  German  language  possesses  no  one  inclusive  term  like  **  Wealth  " ;  and 
German  econonusta  have  long  been  accustomed  to  begin  with  the  definition  ol 
"  goods  "  {Outer)  and,  in  consequence,  of  "  a  good  "  {Out) — enjoying,  in  the 
use  of  the  latter  term,  an  advantage  not  available  in  current  English  speech 
For  characteristic  examples  reference  may  be  made  to  Wagner,  LehrbuA  der 
Politischen  Oekonomie,  Orundlagen  (3rd  ed.  1892),  I,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i. ;  or  Conrad, 
Orundriss  zum  Studium  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  (6th  ed.  1907),  {  5.  The 
phrases  "  goods,"  "'  economic  goods,"  "  an  economic  good,"  and  so  on,  have 
of  late  years  made  their  way  into  English  and  still  more  into  Amerioan  economie 
writings;  see,  for  instance,  Marshall  (as  above),  and  C^ark,  Es^emtiaU  of 
Economic  Theory  (1907),  ch.  2  ;  and  cf.  Pierson,  Principles  of  Economies  (Eng. 
trans.  1902),  pt.  i.  ch.  i. 


C— Thb  Types  of  SocaocTY  (p.  20) 

Mill's  brief  sketch  of  the  general  economic  development  of  humanity  is  a 
masterly  one.  But  since  his  time  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  work  done. 
especially  in  Germany,  in  the  field  of  economic  history.  The  best  intetMiactioo 
to  the  subject  is  now  SohmoUer's  Orundriss,  bk.  iL  (occupying  the  second  YoJnme 
of  the  French  trans.,  Principes).  A  very  suggestive  treatment  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  a  brief  compass  in  Bucher,  Enisiektmg  der 
Volkswirihschaft  (Eng.  trans,  under  the  title  Industrial  Evolution,  N.  Y.  1901 ) ; 
which  receives  some  necessary  correction  and  is  supplemented  in  important 
respects  by  Meyer,  Die  wirihschaftliche  Eniwickelung  des  AUerthums,  Vortrag, 
1895,  and  Die  Sldaverei  im  AUertkum,  Vortrag,  1898 ;  and  by  y.  Below,  Vl^ 
Theorien  der  unrthschaftliehen  Entunckiung  der  Vdlker,  in  Historische  Zeitidtrift^ 
IxxxvL  (N.  F.  L).  The  best  general  work  in  English  is  Cunningham*a  ITettfeni 
Civilisation  in  its  Economic  Aspects;  Ancient  Times  (1898),  Mtdimmd  amd 
Modem  Times  (1900).  Seligman,  Principles  of  Economics  (1905),  part  iL  bka. 
iL  and  iii.,  brings  together  a  great  many  instructive  aper^  in  a  short 
compass. 


D. — ^Productive  awd  Unpboducjtivk  Labour  (p.  53) 

The  distinction  was  taken  from  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Naiions,  bk.  iL  cb. 
3,  who  derived  the  words  themselves  from  the  French  Physiocrats,  though  he 
used  them  in  a  different  sense.  It  has  been  criticised  by  Jevona,  PrindpUs, 
ch.  xviu.,  and  Cannan,  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribuium 
(1893),  ch.  L  §  7  ;  and  it  is  now  but  Uttle  used.     Gf.  Marshall,  bk.  iL  eh.  3. 


R — ^Thb  DsFnaTioN  of  Capital  {p.  62) 

A  good  introduction  to  the  large  contentious  literature  on  this  subject  ii 
SchmoUer,  Orundriss,  ii.  §  182  c  (in  the  French  trans.  PriTteipes,  iiL  pp.  400  Mg.) ; 
which  makes  use  of  the  material  collected  in  Bohm-Bawerk,  The  Positive  Thiary 
of  Capital  (£n^.  tri^ns.  1891),  bk.  L  ch.  3.    As  Wa^;ner,  Orundla^Kn,  §  129,  hi^ 
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pointed  out,  the  conception  of  capital  is  twofold— economical  and  faistoiical 
(cf.  Gide,  Cawra,  bk.  i.  ch.  3) ;  the  latter  aspect  was  emphasised  by  Lassalle  in 
his  proDodtion  that "  Capital  is  a  historical  category."  An  account  in  English 
of  the  history  of  the  conception  will  be  found  in  Marshall,  i.  App.  £,  and  in 
Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital  (N.  Y.  1896),  ch.  2.  Clark,  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(1902),  ch.  9.  distinguishes  between  "  Capital "  and  "  Capital  Goods."  Fisher, 
The  Nature  of  Capital  and  Income  (1906),  defines  Capital  as  "  a  stock  of  wealth 
existing  at  a  moment  of  time," — which  would  seem  to  identify  Capital  with 
Wealth  generally ;  while  Gibson,  Human  Economies  (1909),  defines  Capital 
from  the  business  point  of  view  as  **  everything  in  which  an  individual  or 
group  has  a  legal  estate  and  for  which  there  is  a  buyer's  valuation." 


F, — TvmDAVXSTAL  Propositions  on  Capital  (p.  90) 

For  destructive  criticism  of  these  propositions  see  Jevons,  Principles,  ch. 
xxiv. ;  Sidgwick,  Principles^  bk.  L  ch.  5,  note;  and  Nicholson,  Principles,  i. 
pp.  98  seq.  The  first  and  fourth  of  them,  as  stated  by  Mill,  are  only  other  aspects 
of  his  Wages  Fund  doctrine,  and,  according  to  Marshall,  Principles,  i.  App.  J, 
'*  express  his  meaning  badly.' 


»» 


G. — ^DivxsiON  AND  Combination  of  Laboub  (p.  131) 

This  subject,  when  further  examined,  widens  out  into  the  two  far  larger 
topics  of  economic  differentiiition  and  co-operation,  which  are  themselves  to  a 
large  extent  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  process.  In  this  sense  it  is 
philosophically  treated  with  a  great  command  of  the  results  of  recent  investi- 
gations, in  Schmoller,  Qrundriss,  i.  §|  113  seq,  (in  Fr.  trans.  Principes,  ii  pp. 
248  seq.). 


H. — ^Laboe  and  Small  Fabminq  {p,   154) 

On  this  problem,  so  far  as  England  is  concei-ned,  it  has  to  be  remembered  : 
(1)  that  the  substitution  of  large  for  small  farming  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  was  closely  associated  with  the  movement  for  the  en- 
closure of  the  "  open  "  or  intermixed  fields  ;  see  hereon.  Slater,  The  English 
PeasanJtry  and  the  Enclosure  of  Common  Fields  (1907),  and  Hasbach,  A  History 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Labourer  (Eng.  trans.  1908) ;  and  (2)  that  the 
position  of  affairs  has  been  greatly  affect^  since  Mill  wrote  by  the  shock  to 
**  cereal  farming  "  caused  by  the  inHux  of  cheap  American  grain  in  the  eighties ; 
hereon  see  Levy,  Entstehung  und  RUckgang  des  landwirthschaftlichen  Qross- 
betriebes  in  England  (1904).  Materials  for  an  opinion  on  the  economic  prospects 
of  small  farming  in  England  are  to  be  found  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings,  in  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agric.  Soc,,  vol.  iii.  3rd  series  (1892) ; 
in  the  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  Small  Holdings  (1906) ;  and 
in  Jebb,  The  Small  Holdings  of  England  ( 1907 ).  They  are  evidently  bound  up  to 
some  extent  with  the  prospects  of  agricultural  co-operation  (in  the  purchase  of 
fertilisers,  the  sale  of  produce,  &c.),  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Pratt,  The 
Organisation  of  Agriculture  (1905).  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Agricultural 
Organisaiion  Society.  A  general  coniparifM»ii  of  Large  and  Small  Farming 
following,  oritioising,  and  supplementing  that  of  Mill  is  presented  by  Nicholson, 
Principles,  I  (1893)  bk.  i.  ch.  9. 
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I. — ^POPtJLATION  {p.   162) 

In  the  writings  of  no  contemporary  economist,  in  Great  Britaiii  or  abroad, 
does  the  idea  that  population  is  constantly  tending  to  press  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  occupy  the  same  conspicuous  and  primaiy  place  as  ix 
does  with  Mill.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  iT. 
chs.  4,  13,  and  bk.  vi.  ch.  13,  is  characteristic  of  the  general  present  attitiide. 
Attention  is  coming  to  be  directed  more  and  more  to  those  defects  in  the 
present  industrial  organisation  which  create  a  l)ody  of  permanently  under- 
employed as  well  as  temporarily  unemployed,  even  where  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation is  evidently  not  outstripping  the  means  of  employment :  hereon  see 
Beveridge,  Unemployment  (1909),  p.  6  and  passim.  The  understanding  of  the 
exact  teaching  of  Malthus,  and  of  the  differences  between  the  first  edition  <^ 
the  Essay  (1798)  and  the  second  (1803),  has  been  facilitated  by  the  publication 
of  Parcdlel  Chapters  from  ttie  First  and  Second  Editions  of  an  Essay  on  Ike 
Principle  of  Population  (1895). 


J. — The  Law  of  Diminishino  Retubn  (p.  188) 

Careful  restatements  in  general  accord  with  Mill^s  teaching  are  to  be  found 
in  Marshall,  Principles,  i.  bl^  iv.  ch.  3 ;  and  Nicholson,  Principles,  bk.  i.  ch.  10. 
For  the  results  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments,  showing  that  **  beyond  a 
certain  point  the  increase  of  crop  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  manure  applied,*'  see  Lawes,  Is  Higher  Farming  a  Remedy  for 
Lower  Prices  f  Lecture  ( 1 879) ;  and  Hall,  The  Book  of  the  Rolhamsted  Experiments 
(1905 ).  The  extent  to  which  the  formula  of  diminishing  returns  covers  the  facts  of 
agricultural  development  is  discussed  by  Schmoller,  Qrundriss,  ii.  §  233  {Prin- 
cipes,  iv.  pp.  427  seq.).  But  while  Mill  and  the  older  theoretic  writers  dis- 
tinguished between  the  law  of  diminishing  return  in  agriculture  and  the  fact 
(by  some  called  the  law)  of  increasing  return 'in  manufacture  (cf.  MaiBbalL, 
Principles,  bk.  iv.  ch.  13,  §  2),  and  writers  of  the  historical  school  tend  to  mini- 
mise the  effect  of  the  law  of  diminishing  return  even  in  agriculture,  some  more 
recent  theoretic  writers  go  in  the  other  direction  and  declare  tbat  the  law  of 
diminishing  return  is  universal  and  applies  to  production  of  all  kinds.  For 
the  sense  in  which  they  use  such  language,  see  Clark,  Distribtiiion  of  Wealtk, 
p.  208,  and  Seligman,  Principles,  §  88. 


K. — Mill's  Earlikr  and  Later  Wriitnqs  on  Socialism  {p,  204) 

Mill's  account  in  the  Preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of  the  nature  of  the  altera- 
tions there  made,  scarcely  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the  change  of  tone 
on  his  part  between  1848  and  1862.  The  total  impression  produced  by  tb? 
argument  of  1848  is  that  "  Socialism"  was  probably  undesirable  and  imprac- 
ticable. Thus  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  labour  among  the  members  of  the 
community,  which  was  met  in  1852  by  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  '^  human 
intelligence  would  not  be  inadequate  "  to  deal  with  it,  had  called  forth  in  184^ 
the  following  remarks : 

**  In  the  existing  system  of  industry  these  things  do  adjust  themselves 
with  some,  though  but  a  distant,  approach  to  fairness.  If  one  kind  of 
work  is  harder  or  more  disagreeable  than  another,  or  requires  a  longer 
practice,  it  is  better  ))aid,  simply  because  there  are  fewer  competitors  fur 
it ;  and  an  individual  generally  finds  that  he  can  earn  most  by  doing  tht* 
thing  wliicb  he  is  fittest  for.     I  admit  that  this  self-adjusting  maehinery 
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does  not  touch  some  of  the  groesest  of  the  existing  inequalitiefl  of  remunera- 
tion, and  in  particular  the  unjust  advantage  possessed  by  almost  the 
commonest  mental  over  almost  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  bodily 
labour.  Employments  which  require  any  kind  of  technical  education, 
however  simple,  have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  a  real  monopoly  as 
against  the  mass.  But  as  popular  instruction  advances,  this  monopoly  is 
a&eady  becoming  less  complete,  and  every  increase  of  prudence  and  foresight 
among  the  people  encroaches  upon  it  more  and  more." 
And  the  argument  concluded  thus  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  operatives  in  a  well-regulated  manu- 
factory, with  a  great  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  the  kind  of  it,  is  very  like  what  the  condition  of  all  would  be  in  a 
Socialist  community.  I  believe  that  the  majority  would  not  exert  them- 
selves for  any  thing  beyond  this,  and  that  unless  they  did,  nobody  else  would ; 
and  that  on  this  basis  human  life  would  settle  itself  into  one  invariable  round. 
But  to  maintain  even  this  state,  the  limitation  of  the  propagative  powers 
of  the  community  must  be  as  much  a  matter  of  pubUc  regulation  as  every- 
thing else ;  since  imder  the  supposed  arrangements  prudential  restraint 
would  no  longer  exist.  Now,  if  we  suppose  an  equal  degree  of  regulation 
to  take  place  under  the  present  system,  either  compulsorily,  or,  what  would 
be  so  much  preferable,  voluntarily  ;  a  condition  at  least  equal  to  what  the 
Socialist  system  offers  to  all  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  least  fortunate,  by 
the  mere  action  of  the  competitive  principle.  Whatever  of  pecuniary 
means  or  freedom  of  action  any  one  obtained  beyond  this,  would  be  so 
much  to  be  counted  in  favour  of  the  competitive  system." 
It  in  true  that,  in  the  next  section,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

"  These  arguments,  to  my  mind  conclusive  against  Communism,  are 
not  applicable  to  St.  Simonism  ...  St.  Simonism  does  not  contemplate 
an  equal,  but  an  unequal,  division  of  the  produce." 
But  he  judged  the  assumption  on  which  it  rested  **  almost  too  chimerical 
to  bo  reasoned  against  "  ;  and  began  the  next  section  thus  : 

"  There  has  never  been  imagined  any  mode  of  distributing  the  produce 
of  industry,  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  human  nature  on  the 
whole,  as  that  of  letting  the  share  of  each  individual  (not  in  a  state  of  bodily 
or  mental  incapacity)  depend  in  the  main  on  that  individuars  own  energies 
and  exertions,  and  on  such  furtherance  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  volun- 
tary good  offices  of  others.     It  is  not  the  subversion  of  the  system  of 
individual  property  that  should  be  aimed  at,  but  the  improvement  of  it." 
In  the  3rd  edition,  it  should  be  noted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  affected 
not  only  by  a  modification  of  personal  opinion,  but  also  by  the  insertion,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  2nd  edition,  of  the  account  of  Fourierism. 

In  1869  Mill  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  book  on  Socialism ;  and  aft-er 
his  death  the  first  rough  drafts  of  the  work  were  published  by  his  step-daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  in  the  ForinighUy  Review  for  February,  March,  and  April 
1879.  These  articles  indioate  a  reversion  on  Mill's  part  to  an  attitude  re- 
sembling more  closely  perhaps  his  state  of  mind  in  1848  than  that  in  1852. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  his  criticisms  bore  primarily  upon  the  Socialist 
literature  of  his  own  time  ( 1869).  His  treatment (^  the  subject  was  so  carefully 
balanc^that  there  is  a., certain  risk  of  giving  an  unfair  impression  of  the 
general  effect  oTthe  argument  by  the  selection  of  a  few  passages.  The  follow- 
ing passages,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  chapters  in  the  Prineiplea,  will, 
however,  udlcate  with  sufficient  clearness  his  general  point  of  view. 

After  an  Introduction  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  MiU  begins  by 
setting  forth  at  length  the  Socialist  objections  to  the  present  order  of  society, 
and  by  recognising  the  large  element  of  truth  in  them. 

/'  But  the  strongest  case  is  susceptible  of  exaggeration  ;  and  it  will  have 
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been  evident  to  many  readers,  even  from  the  passages  I  have  qnoted,  tiiat 
such  exaggeration  is  not  wanting  in  the  representations  of  the  ablest  and 
most  candid  Socialists.  Though  much  of  their  allegations  is  unanaweFahle. 
not  a  lit  tie  is  the  result  of  errors  in  political  economy;  by  which,  let  me  s^y 
once  for  all,  I  do  not  mean  the  rejection  of  any  practical  rules  of  poht\\ 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  political  economists:  I  mean  igzM>raii0e  of 
economic  facts,  and  of  the  causes  by  which  the  economic  phenomena  of 
society,  as  it  is,  are  actually  determined. 

"'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  wages  of  ordinary  labour 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  are  wrct<;hedly  iusuflicient  to  supply  the 
physical  and  moral  necessities  of  the  population  in  any  tolerable  meaeure. 
But  when  it  is  further  alleged  that  even  this  insufficient  remuneratioa  has 
a  tendency  to  diminish  ;  that  there  is,  in  the  words  of  M.  Louis  Blanc.  %ne 
haisse  continue  des  scUaires  ;  the  assertion  is  in  opposition  to  ail  aoourate 
information,  and  to  many  notorious  facts.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that 
there  is  any  country  in  the  civilised  world  where  the  ordinary  wages  of 
labour,  estimated  either  in  money  or  in  articles  of  consumption,  are  declining; 
while  in  many  they  are,  on  the  whole,  on  the  increase ;  and  an  increase 
which  is  becoming  not  slower,  but  more  rapid." 
The  following  passage  supplements  the  chapter  in  the  Principles  on  the 
theory  of  Profit : 

'*  Another  point  on  which  there  is  much  misapprehension  on  the  part  of 
Socialists,  as  well  as  of  Trades  Unionists  and  other  partisans  of  Labour 
against  Capital,  relates  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  produce  oi  ihe 
country  is  really  shared,  and  the  amount  of  what  is  actually  diverted  from 
those  who  produce  it,  to  enrich  other  persons.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  capital 
employed  in  business,  there  is  in  the  popular  notions*  a  great  deal  of  iilusion. 
When,  for  instance,  a  capitalist  invests  £20,000  in  his  business  and  draws  from 
it  an  income  of  suppose  £2000  a  year,  the  common  impression  is  as  if  be 
was  the  beneficial  owner  both  of  the  £20,000  and  the  £2000,  while  the  labonreri 
own  nothing  but  their  wages.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  he  only  obtains 
the  two  thousand  pounds  on  condition  of  applying  no  part  of  the  £20,000 
to  his  own  use.  He  has  the  legal  control  over  it,  and  might  squander  it  if 
he  chose,  but  if  he  did  he  would  not  have  the  £2000  a  year  also.  As  long 
as  he  derives  an  income  from  his  capital  he  has  not  the  option  of  with- 
holding it  from  the  use  of  others.  As  much  of  his  invested  capital  as 
consists  of  buildings,  machinery  and  other  instruments  of  production,  is 
applied  to  production  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  support  or  enjoyment  iA 
any  one.  What  is  so  appUcable  (including  what  is  laid  out  in  keeping  up 
or  renewing  the  buildings  and  instruments)  is  paid  away  to  labouren. 
forming  their  remuneration  and  their  share  in  the  division  of  the  produoe. 
For  all  personal  purposes  they  have  the  capital  and  he  has  but  the  profits, 
which  it  only  yields  to  him  on  condition  that  the  capital  itself  is  employed 
in  satisf3ring,  not  his  own  wants,  but  those  of  labourers.  The  proportion 
which  Uie  profits  of  capital  usually  bear  to  the  capital  itself  (or  rather  to 
the  circulating  portion  of  it)  is  the  ratio  which  the  capitalist's  share  of  the 
produce  bears  to  the  aggregate  share  of  the  labourers.  Even  as  his  ovn 
share  a  small  part  only  belongs  to  him  as  the  owner  of  capital.  The  portion 
of  the  produce  which  falls  to  capital  merely  as  capital  is  measured  by  the 
interest  of  money,  since  that  is  all  that  the  owner  of  capital  obtains  whea 
he  contributes  nothing  to  production  except  the  capital  itself.  Now  the 
interest  of  capital  in  the  public  funds,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
security,  is  at  the  present  prices  (which  have  not  varied  much  for  many 
years)  about  three  and  one- third  per  cent.  Even  in  this  investment  their 
is  some  little  risk — risk  of  repudiation,  risk  of  being  obliged  to  sell  out  at  s 
low  price  in  some  commercial  crisis. 

'*  Estimating  these  risks  at  one-third  per  cent.,  the  remaining  three  per 
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cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  remuneration  of  capital,  apart  from  insurance 
against  loss.  On  the  security  of  a  mortgage  four  per  cent,  is  generally 
obtained,  but  in  this  transaction  there  are  considerably  greater  risks — the 
uncertainty  of  titles  to  land  under  our  bad  system  of  law ;  the  chance  of 
having  to  realise  the  security  at  a  great  cost  in  law  charges  ;  and  liability 
to  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  interest,  even  when  the  principal  is  safe. 
When  mere  money  independently  of  exertion  yields  a  larger  income,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  for  example,  by  shares  in  railway  or  other  companies,  the 
surplus  is  hardly  ever  an  equivalent  for  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole,  or  part, 
of  the  capital  by  mismanagement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton  Railway, 
the  dividend  of  which,  after  having  been  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  sunk  to 
from  nothing  to  one  and  one- half  per  cent.,  and  shares  which  had  been 
bought  at  120  could  not  be  sold  for  more  than  43.  .  .  .  Of  the  profits, 
therefore,  which  a  manufacturer  or  other  person  in  business  obtains  from 
his  capital  no  more  than  about  three  per  cent,  can  be  set  down  to  the 
capital  itaelf.  If  he  were  able  and  willing  to  give  up  the  whole  of  this  to 
his  labourers,  who  already  share  among  them  the  whole  of  his  capital  as  it 
is  annually  reproduced  from  year  to  year,  the  addition  to  their  weekly 
wages  would  be  inconsiderable.  Of  what  he  obtains  beyond  three  per  cent, 
a  great  part  is  insurance  against  the  manifold  losses  he  is  exposed  to,  and 
cannot  safely  be  applied  to  his  own  use,  but  requires  to  be  kept  in  reserve 
to  cover  those  losses  when  they  occur.  The  remainder  is  properly  the 
remuneration  of  his  skill  and  industry — the  wages  of  his  labour  of  super- 
intendence. No  doubt  if  he  is  very  successful  in  business  these  wages  of 
his  are  extremely  liberal,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  same 
skill  and  industry  would  command  if  offered  for  hire.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  runs  a  worse  risk  than  that  of  being  out  of  employment :  that  of 
doing  the  work  without  earning  anything  by  it,  of  having  the  labour  and 
anxiety  without  the  wages.  I  do  not  say  that  the  drawbacks  balance  the 
privileges,  or  that  he  derives  no  advantage  from  the  position  that  makes 
him  a  capitalist  and  employer  of  labour,  instead  of  a  skilled  superintendent 
letting  out  his  service  to  others  ;  but  the  amount  of  his  advantage  must  not 
be  estimated  by  the  great  prizes  alone.  If  we  subtract  from  the  gains  of 
some  the  losses  of  others  and  deduct  from  the  balance  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  anxiety,  skill  and  labour  of  both,  fijounded  on  the  market  price  of 
skilled  superintendence,  what  remains  will  be,  no  doubt,  considerable,  but 
yet,  when  compared  to  the  entire  capital  of  the  country,  annually  reproduced 
and  diBX)ensed  in  wages,  it  is  very  much  smaller  than  it  appears  to  the 
popular  imagination ;  and  were  the  whole  of  it  added  to  the  share  of  the 
tabourers  it  would  make  a  less  addition  to  their  share  than  would  be  made 
by  any  important  invention  in  machinery,  or  by  the  suppression  of  im- 
necessary  distributers  and  other  *  parasites  of  industry.*  .  .  . 

*'  It  seemed  desirable  to  begin  the  discussion  of  the  Socialist  question  by 

these  remarks  in  abatement  of  Socialist  exaggerations,  in  order  that  the 

true  issues  between  Socialism  and  the  existing  state  of  society  might  be 

correctly  conceived.     The  present  system  is  not,  as  many  Socialists  believe, 

hurrying  us  into  a  state  of  general  indigence  and  slavery  from  which  only 

Socialism  can  save  us.     The  evils  and  injustices  suffered  under  the  present 

system  are  great,  but  they  are  not  increasing  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  general 

tendency  is  toward  their  slow  diminution.'* 

Mill  then  opens  his  statement  of  the  objections  to  Socialism  with  the  following 

classification,  which  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  Socialist  propaganda  has 

changed  its  character  since  1869  : 

**  Among  those  who  call  themselves  Socialists,  two  kinds  of  (x^rsons  may 
be  distinguished.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  those  whose  plans  for  a  new 
order  of  society — in  which  private  property  and  individual  competition 
are  to  be  superseded  and  other  motives  to  action  substituted — are  on  the 
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scale  of  a  village  community  or  township,  and  would  be  applied  to  an  entire 
country  by  the  multiplication  of  such  self-acting  units ;  of  this  character 
are  the  systems  of  Owen  and  Fourier,  and  the  more  thoughtful  and  philo- 
sophic Socialists  generally.  The  other  class,  who  are  more  a  product  of 
the  continent  than  of  Great  Britain  and  may  be  called  the  revolutionary 
Socialists,  propose  to  themselves  a  much  bolder  stroke.  Their  scheme  is 
the  management  of  the  whole  productive  resources  of  the  country  by  one 
central  authority,  the  general  government." 
Remarking  that : 

"  the  peculiarities,  however,  of  the  revolutionary  form  of  Socialism  will  he 
most  conveniently  examined  after  the  considerations  common  to  both  the 
forms  have  been  duly  weighed,'* 
he  begins  by  pointing  out  that : 

'*  the  distinctive  feature  of  Socialism  is  not  that  all  things  are  in  common, 
but  that  production  is  only  carried  on  upon  the  common  account^  and  that 
the  instruments  of  production  are  held  as  common  property/* 
Accordingly  : 

"  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this  joint  management  i» 
likely  to  be  as  efficient  and  successful  as  the  managements  of  private  industry 
by  private  capital.  And  this  question  has  to  be  considered  in  a  double 
aspect :  the  efficiency  of  the  directing  mind,  or  minds,  and  that  of  the 
simple  workpeople." 
He  discusses  this,  first  in  relation  to  the  form  of  Socialism  which  he  calls 

"  simple  communism,  i.e.  equal  division  of  the  produce   among  all  the 

.  sharers,  or,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc's  still  higher  standard  of  justice. 

apportionment  of  it  according  to  difference  of  need,  but  without  making  any 

)         difference  of  reward  according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  nor  acooiding  to 

the  supposed  merits  or  services  of  the  individual," 
,    with  the  conclusion  that  its  success  would  depend  upon  a  moral  education  for 
I    which  mankind  could  only  be  effectually  trained  by  communistic  association  : 
'*  It  is  for   Communism,   then,   to   prove,   by  practical  experiment,  its 
power  of  giving  this  training.     Kxperiments  alone  can  show  whether  there 
-  is  as  yet  in  any  portion  of  the  population  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  moral 
cultivation  to  make  Communism  succeed,  and  to  give  the  next  generation 
among  themselves  the  education  necessary  to  keep  up  that  high  level 
permanently.     If  Communist  €kssociations   show  that  they  can  be  dnrabk 
and  prosperous,  they  will  multiply,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  by 
successive  portions  of  the  population  of  the  more  advanced  countries  a^ 
they  become  morally  fitted  for  that  mode  of  life." 
And,  going  on  then  to  "  those  other  forms  of  Socialism  which  recognise  the 
difficulties  of  Coiumumsm  and  contrive  means  to  surmount  them,"  of  which  the 
principal  was  Fourierism,  he  gives  reasons  for  the  opinion  that,  for  them, "  practi- 
cal trial  "  is  no  less  necessary.     He  then  goes  on  to  the  other  main  division : 
"The  various  schemes  for  mana^ng  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country  by  public  instead  of  private  agency  .  .  .  are  at  present  workable 
only  by  the  elite  of  mankind,  and  have  yet  to  prove  their  power  of  training 
mankind  at  large  to  the  state  of  improvement  which  they  presuppose. 
Far  more,  of  course,  may  this  be  said  of  the  more  ambitious  plan  which  aiios 
at  taking  possession  of  the  whole  land  and  capital  of  the  country,  and 
beginning  at  once  to  administer  it  on  the  public  account.     Apart  from  all 
consideration  of  injustice  to  the  present  possessors,  the  very  idea  of  coo- 
ducting  the  whole  industry  of  a  country  by  direction  from  a  single  centre 
is  so  obviously  chimerical  that  nobody  ventures  to  propose  any  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  done." 
Mill's  argument  with    regard    to  the  second   or   **  revolutionary  '*    type  ut 
Socialism  is  8M!cordingly  based  upon  the  difficulty  of  **  the  problem  of  manage- 
ment."    And  his  final  conclusion  is  thus  expressed  : 
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"  The  preceding   oonsiderations    appear   sufficient    to   show  that  an      • 
entire  renovation  of  the  social  fabric,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  Socialism, 
establishing  the  economic  constitution  of  society  upon  an  entirely  new 
basis,  other  than  that  of  private  property  and  competition,  however  valu- 
able as  an  ideal,  and  even  as  a  prophecy  of  ultimate  possibilities,  is  not  ' 
available  as  a  present  resource,  since  it  requires  from  those  who  are  [ 
to  carry  on  the  new  order  of  things  qualities  both  moral  and  intellectual,    \ 
which  require  to  be  tested  in  all,  and  to  be  created  in  most ;  and  this  cannot    > 
be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  must  be,  on  the  most  favourable    ' 
supposition,  a  work  of  considerable  time.     For  a  long  period  to  come  the 
principle  of  individual  property  will  be  in  possession  of  the  field ;    and 
even  if  in  any  country  a  popular  movement  were  to  place  Socialists  at  the  ""^ 
head  of  a  revolutionary  government,  in  however  many  ways  they  may     i 
violate  private  property  the  institution  itself  would  survive,  and  would 
either  be  accepted  by  them  or  brought  back  by  their  expulsion,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  people  will  not  lose  their  hold  of  what  is  at  present  their  sole 
reliance  for  subsistence  and  security  until  a  substitute  for  it  has  been  got 
into  working  order.     Even  those,  if  any,  who  have  shared  among  themselves 
what  was  the  projperty  of  others  would  desire  to  keep  what  they  had 
acquired,  and  to  give  back  to  property  in  the  new  hands  the  sacredness 
which  they  had  not  recognised  in  the  old. 

**  But  though,  for  these  reasons,  individual  property  has  presumably  a 
long  term  before  it,  if  only  of  provisional  existence,  we  are  not,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  it  must  exist  during  that  whole  term  unmodified,  or  that  all 
the  rights  now  regarded  as  appertaining  to  property  belong  to  it  inherently,  U^ 
and  must  endure  while  it  endures.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  those  who  derive  the  most  direct  benefit  from  the  laws 
of  property  to  give  impartial  consideration  to  all  proposals  for  rendering 
those  laws  in  any  way  less  onerous  to  the  majority.  .  .  . 

**  One  of  the  mistakes  oftenest  committed,  and  which  are  the  source  of 
the  greatest  practical  errors  in  h\iman  affairs,  is  that  of  supposing  that  the 
same  name  always  stands  for  the  same  aggregation  of  ideas.  No  word 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  of  this  kind  of  misunderstanding  than  the 
word  property.  It  denotes,  in  every  state  of  society,  the  largest  power  of 
exclusive  use  or  exclusive  control  over  things  (and  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
over  persons)  which  the  law  accords,  or  which  custom  in  that  state  of  society 
recognises ;  but  these  powers  of  exclusive  use  and  control  are  very  various 
and  differ  greatly  in  different  countries  and  in  different  states  of  society." 
And,  after  some  historical  illustrations  of  this  proposition,  he  concludes  : 

'*  When,  therefore,  it  is  maintained,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  some  change 
or  modification  in  the  powers  exercised  over  things  by  the  persons  legally 
recognised  as  their  proprietors  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public  and  conducive 
to  the  general  improvement,  it  is  no  good  answer  to  this  merely  to  say 
that  the  supposed  change  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  property.  The  idea  of 
property  is  not  some  one  thing  identical  throughout  history  and  incapable  of 
alteration,  but  is  variable  like  all  other  creations  of  the  human  mind  ;  at 
any  given  time  it  is  a  brief  expression  denoting  the  rights  over  things 
conferred  by  the  law  or  custom  of  some  given  society  at  that  time ;  but 
neither  on  this  point  nor  on  any  other  has  the  law  and  custom  of  a  given  time 
and  place  a  claim  to  be  stereotyped  for  ever.  A  proposed  reform  in  laws 
or  customs  is  not  necessarily  objectionable  because  its  adoption  would 
imply,  not  the  adaptation  of  all  human  affairs  to  the  existing  idea  of  pro- 
perty, but  the  adaptation  of  the  existing  ideas  of  property  to  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  human  affairs.  This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  the 
equitable  claim  of  proprietors  to  be  compensated  by  the  state  for  such 
legal  rights  of  a  proprietary  nature  as  they  may  be  dispossessed  of  for  the 
public  advantage." 
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L.^ — ^Ths  Latbb  Histoby  of  SociAiisif  {p»  217) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sooialistio  writings  commented  on  by  Mill 
were  all  of  French  origin  and  were  none  of  them  subsequent  to  1869,  the  date 
of  Mill's  articles  on  Socialism  referred  to  under  Appendix  K.  The  Socialism 
which  has  been  of  most  influence  in  later  years  has  been  of  German  origia,  and 
must  be  studied  in  the  writings  of  its  chief  exponents,  Karl  Marx,  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  Rodbertus,  and  Friedrich  Engels.  The  most  notable  in  this  connexion 
of  those  of  Lassalle  were  Arbeiierprogramm  (1862  :  Eng.  trans,  as  The  Worhnj 
Man's  Programme)^  and  Herr  Baatiat  Schulze  von  Dditzseh^  der  bkam>mi«ck« 
Julian  (1864  :  French  trans,  by  Malon  as  Capital  et  Travail) ;  of  Rodbertns, 
Zur  Beleuchtung  der  Stnialen  Frage  (1875 ;  containing  a  new  edition  of  SozinlK 
Brief e  an  v,  Kirehmann,  1850),  and  Die  Handelskrisen  (1858  :  £ng.  trans,  ss 
Overproduction  and  Crises,  1898) ;  and  of  Engels  (in  conjunction  with  MarxK 
Manifest  der  Kommunistischen  Partei  (1848  :  £i^-  trans,  revised  by  Engels 
1888),  and,  alone.  Die  Enitoickelung  der  Sozialismua  von  der  Utopie  zur  Wiuen- 
schaft  (1882  :  Eng.  trans,  as  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Seientifie),  Sknd  Introdoc- 
tions  to  Marx's  Capiial,  But  of  most  importance  for  the  theoretic  formulation 
of  Socialism  have  been  the  writings  of  Marx  (1818-1883) :  Zvr  Kritik  der  poli- 
tisehen  Oekonomie  (1859),  and,  above  all.  Das  Kapital  (i.  1867 :  Eng.  trans. 
Capiialy  1887  ;  ii.  1893 ;  iii.  1894.  An  English  abstract  of  the  1st  vol.  by 
Aveling  appeared  in  1891  as  The  StudenVs  Marx),  Fundamental  ideas  in  the 
writings  of  Slarx  were  those  of  Surplus- Value,  of  Class  War,  of  the  Concentration 
of  W^th,  and  of  the  Materialist  Interpretation  of  History.  The  extent  to 
which  these  particular  teachings  have  been  abandoned  by  thoee  younger 
German  socialists  known  as  '*  Revisionists  "  may  be  gathered  from  Bernstein, 
Die  Vorauasetzungen  der  Sozialismus  (1899 :  Eng.  trans,  as  EvohUiomarif 
Socialismy  1909). 

Among  useful  books  on  the  history  of  Socialism  in  general,  and  of  German 
socialism  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned :  Laveleye,  Le  Sodaiiame  Con- 
temporain  (1881  :  Eng.  trans.  1885) ;  &ly,  French  and  Oerman  Socialism 
(1885) ;  Gonner,  The  Social  Philosophy  ofEodberius  (1900) ;  Rae,  CmUemparmy 
Socialiam  (3rd  ed.  1901) ;  Brooks,  The  Social  Unrest  (1903) ;  Kiiknp,  A 
History  of  Socialism  (3rd  ed.  1906) ;  Ensor,  Modem  Socialism  (2nd  ed.  1907).— 
a  most  useful  collection  of  typical  documents  and  speeches  from  all  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe ;  and  Herkner,  Die  Arheiterfrage  (5th  ed.  1908). 

English  socialism  has  pursued  in  some  respects  a  line  of  development  of  its 
own  ;  and  it  may  be  studied  in  Fabian  Essays  in  Socialism  (1889  :  Reprint, 
with  a  significant  preface,  1908) ;  various  Fabian  Tracts,  especially  Shaw, 
The  Fabian  Society  {IS92);  MaMon&id,  Socialism  and  Society  {1905);  WellB,.Var 
Worlds  for  Old  (1908) ;  and  Villiers,  The  Socialist  Movement  in  England  (1908> 

Two  popular  works  which  have  had  a  very  large  circulation  are,  in  Americs, 
Bellamy,  Looking  Backward  (1890),  and  in  England,  Blatohford,  Merris  Eng- 
land (1894). 

For  French  socialism  see  Jaurde,  Studies  in  Socialism  (Eng.  trana.  1906) ; 
Lavy,  rOeuvre  de  Millerand  (1902);  and  Millerand,  Travail  et  TravaiUeur^ 
(1908) ;  for  the  recent  developments  of  **  Revolutionary  Syndicalism." 
Gide  and  Hist,  Hisioire  des  Doctrines  £conomiques  (1909);  and  for  Belgian 
socialism,  Destr^e  and  Vandervelde,  Le  SocicUisme  en  Belgiqu^  (1903). 

Among  criticisms  of  socialism  in  various  forms  and  aspects  may  be  singled 
out  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Man  v.  The  StaU  (1884) ;  Courtney,  The  DificuUieit 
of  Socialism,  in  Econ.  Journal,  i  (1891);  Sohaffle,  The  ImpossAdiiy  of 
Social  Democracy  (Eng.  trans.  1892);  Richter,  Pictures  of  Uie  Sociaii*itr 
Future  (Eng.  trans.  1893);  Devas,  Political  Economy  (2nd  ed.  1901),  bk.  ii. 
ch.  7 ;  Strachey,  Problems  and  Perils  of  Socialism  (1906);  and  MaUock,  A 
Critical  Examination  of  Socialism  (1909).     An  individualist  posilion  is  ably 
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maint-ained  in  the  writings  of  Helen  Bosanquet,  especially  The.  Strength  of  the 
PeofAt  (1902). 

M. — ^Indian  Tbnubbs  (p.  328) 

The  whole  suhjeot  must  now  he  studied  in  the  works  of  the  late  B.  H. 
Baden-Powell,  and  especially  in  the  three  massive  volumes  The  Land  Systems 
of  British  India  (1892),  and  the  brief  text- book  based  upon  that  work,  Land 
Avenue  in  British  India  (1894).  See  also  his  Indian  Village  Community  (1896), 
and  the  more  popular  VUldge  Communities  in  India  (1899) ;  and  on  the 
special  subject  of  tne  Origin  of  Zamindari  Estates  in  Bengal^  his  article  under 
that  title  in  the  (Harvard)  Quarterly  Jottrnal  of  Economics,  xi.  (Oct.  1896). 


N. — ^Irish  Aorakiax  Development  {p.  342) 

The  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870  marked  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  agrarian  problem  in  accordance  with  the  principle  popularly  described  as 
''^  duiu  ownership/'  by  giving  the  tenants  a  right  to ''  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance."    The  great  Land  Act  of  1881  canied  the  process  much   further   by 
accepting   the   proposals  known  as  "  the  three  F's  "  (fair  rents,  free  sale  of 
tenants'  interests,  and  fixed  tenure),  and  establishing  a  Land  Court  to  fix 
*'  judicial  rents  "  for  a  term  of  years.     By  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  however,  a  new 
departure  was  made ;  and  machinerv  was  provided  for  the  voluntary  trans- 
ference to  the  tenants  of  the  land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  on  terms 
attractive  to  both  parties.     This  measure  and  the  subsequent  amending  and 
anpplementary  Acts  will  probably,  in  no  long  time,  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland.     It 
should  be  added  that  there  has  of  recent  years  been  a  rapid  growth  among  Irish 
farmers  of  various  forms  of  co-operation.     For  a  brief  account  of  the  Act  of  1 881 
and  of  its  relation  to  contemporary  Nationalism,  see  Low  and  Sanders,  PoliticcU 
History  of  England  during  the  reign  of  Victoria  ( 1907 ).   The  least  biassed  accounts 
of  Irish  agrarian  history  during  the  last  forty  years  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
a  brief  work  by  a  German  economist.  Dr.  Bonn,  Modem  Ireland  and  her  Agrarian 
Problem  (£ng.  trans.  1906).  and  in  Bastable's  articles  in  the  (Harvard)  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  xviii.  (Nov.  1903),  and  in  the  Economic  Journal,  xix. 
(March  1909).      On  the  movement  towards  co-operation  among  farmers,  see 
Plunkeit,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century  (1903),  part  ii.     The  details  of  the  history 
are  best  looked  for  in  the  reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and  similar  documents, 
such  as  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1880-1,  and  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  1886-7,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
1894  ("  Morley's  Committee"),  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1897-8  ("  Fry's  Commission  "),  together  with  a  Report  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Bailey, 
Legal  Assistant^Commissioner,  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  of  Tenant 
Purchasers  (1903),  the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  (from 
1895),  and  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
(from  1901).     See  also  Coyne,  Ireland,  Industrial  and  Commercial  (pub.  by 
Irish  Dep.  of  Agriculture,  1902),  and  for  the  text  of  the  Acts,  Oietty  and  Barton, 
Irish  Land  Law. 

O. — ^Thb  Wages  Fund  Doctbins  (j>.  344) 

This  doctrine  was  formally  abandoned  by  Mill  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
review  of  Thornton's  Labour  in  the  Fortnightly  Remew  for  May  1869,  reprinted 
in  his  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  iv.  The  oentral  passages  of  this  article 
are  as  follows  {Dissertations,  iv.  pp.  42  seq.) : 
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"  It  will  be  said  that  .  .  .  sapply  and  demand  do  entirely  govern  the 
price  obtained  for  labour.  The  demand  for  labour  consists  of  the  vfaok" 
circulating  capital  of  the  country,  including  what  is  paid  in  wages  for 
unproductive  labour.  The  supply  is  the  whole  labouring  population.  U 
the  supply  is  in  excess  of  what  the  capital  can  at  present  employ,  wages 
must  falL  If  the  labourers  are  all  employed,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of 
capital  still  unused,  wages  will  rise.  This  series  of  deductions  is  gecioraDT 
received  as  incontrovertible.  They  are  found,  I  presume,  in  every  syste- 
matic treatise  on  political  economy,  my  own  certainly  included.  I  mas* 
plead  guilty  to  having,  along  with  the  world  in  general,  accepted  the  theotr 
without  the  qualifications  and  limitations  necessary  to  make  it  admissible. 

"The  theory  rests  on  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  thf 
wages  fund.  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at  any  given  instant,  a  sum  of 
wealth,  which  is  unconditionally  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
labour.  This  sum  is  not  regarded  as  unalterable,  for  it  is  augmented  by 
saving,  and  increases  with  the  progress  of  wealth  ;  but  it  is  reasoned  upon 
as  at  any  given  moment  a  predetermined  amount.  More  than  that  amount 
it  is  assumed  that  the  wages-receiving  class  caimot  possibly  divide  among 
them ;  that  amount,  and  no  less,  they  cannot  but  obtain.  80  that,  thi* 
sum  to  be  divided  being  fixed,  the  wages  of  each  depend  solely  on  the 
divisor,  the  number  of  participants.  .  .  . 

"  But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  wages-fund,  in  the  sense  here  implied  7 
Exists  there  any  fixed  amount  which,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  which, 
is  destined  to  be  expended  in  wages  ? 

""  Of  course  there  is  an  impassable  limit  to  the  amount  which  can  be  so 
expended  ;  it  cannot  exceed  the  aggregate  means  of  the  employing  clasaesL 
It  cannot  come  up  to  those  means ;  for  the  employers  have  also  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families.  But,  short  of  this  limit,  it  is  not,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  a  fixed  amount. 

"  In  the  common  theory,  the  order  of  ideas  is  this :  The  capitalist's 
pecuniary  means  consist  of  two  parts — ^his  capital,  and  his  profits  or  income. 
His  capital  is  what  he  starts  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  when  be 
commences  some  round  of  business  operations;  his  income  he  does  nos 
receive  until  the  end  of  the  year,  or  until  the  round  of  operations  it 
completed.  His  capital,  except  such  part  as  is  fixed  in  buildings  and 
machinery,  or  laid  out  in  materials,  is  what  he  has  got  to  pay  wages  with. 
He  cannot  pay  them  out  of  his  income,  for  he  has  not  yet  received  it.  When 
he  does  receive  it,  he  may  lay  by  a  portion  to  add  to  his  capital,  and  as  such 
it  will  become  part  of  next  year's  wages-fund,  but  has  nothing  to  do  wi*h 
this  year's. 

*'  This  distinction,  however,  between  the  relation  of  the  capitalist  to  fai5 
capital,  and  his  relation  to  his  income  is  wholly  imaginary.  He  starts  at 
the  commencement  with  the  whole  of  his  accumulated  means,  all  of  which 
is  potentially  capital':  and  out  of  this  he  advances  his  personal  and  famiW 
expenses,  exactly  as  he  advances  the  wages  of  his  labourers.  .  .  .  If  wf 
choose  to  call  the  whole  of  what  he  possesses  appUcable  to  the  payment  of 
wages,  the  wages-fund,  that  fund  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  proceeds  of 
his  business,  after  keeping  up  his  machinery,  buildings  and  materials,  and 
feeding  his  family  ;  and  it  is  expended  jointly  upon  himself  and  his  labourers 
The  less  he  expends  on  the  one,  the  more  may  be  expended  on  the  other,  and 
vice  vergd.  The  price  of  labour,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  divisian 
of  the  proceeds  between  the  employer  and  the  labourers,  determines  it.  If 
he  gets  his  labour  cheaper,  he  can  afford  to  spend  more  upon  himself.  If  he 
has  to  pay  more  for  labour,  the  additional  payment  comes  out  of  his  own 
income ;  perhaps  from  the  part  which  he  woidd  have  saved  and  adcied  to 
capital,  thus  anticipating  his  voluntary  economy  by  a  oompulsory  one; 
perhaps  from  what  he  woidd  have  expended  on  his  private  wants  or  pk^nres. 
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There  is  no  law  of  nature  malrmg  it  inherently  impossible  for  wages  to  rise 
to  the  point  of  absorbing  not  only  the  funds  whioh  he  had  intended  to 
devote  to  carrying  on  his  business,  but  the  whole  of  what  he  allows  for  his 
private  expenses,  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  real  limit  to  the  rise 
IS  the  practical  consideration,  how  much  would  ruin  him  or  drive  him  to 
abandon  the  business  :  not  the  inexorable  limits  of  the  wages-fund. 

"  In  short,  there  is  abstractedly  available  for  the  payment  of  waces, 
before  an  absolute  limit  is  reached,  not  only  the  employer's  capital,  but 
the  whole  of  what  can  possibly  be  retrenched  ttom  his  personal  expenditure  : 
and  the  law  of  wages,  on  the  side  of  demand,  amounts  only  to  the  obvious 
proposition,  that  the  employers  cannot  pay  away  in  wages  what  they  have 
not  got.  On  the  side  of  supply,  the  law  as  laid  down  by  economists 
remains  intact.  The  more  numerous  the  competitors  for  employment, 
the  lower,  cceteris  paribus,  will  wages  be.  .  .  . 

"  But  though  the  population  principle  and  its  consequences  are  in  no 

way  touched  by  anything  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  advanced,  in  another  of 

its  bearings  the  labour  question,  considered  as  one  of  mere  economics, 

assumes  a  materially  changed  aspect.     The  doctrine  hitherto  taught  by  all 

or  most  economists  (including  myself),  which  denied  it   to   be   possible 

that  trade  combinations  can  raise  wages,  or  which  limited  their  operations 

in  that  respect  to  the  somewhat  earner  attainment  of  a  rise  which  the 

competition  of  the  market  would  have  produced  without  them, — ^this  doctrine 

is  deprived  of  its  scientific  foundation,  and  must  be  thrown  aside.     The 

right  and  wrong  of  the  proceedings  of  Trade  Unions  becomes  a  common 

question  of  prudence  and  social  duty,  not  one  which  is  peremptorily 

decided  by  unbending  necessities  of  political  economy." 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Caumes,  and  his  attempt  to  restate  the 

Wages  Fund  doctrine  in  a  more  satisfactory  form,  in  his  Leading  Principles, 

part  u,  ch.  1,  it  may  be  said  to  be  abandoned  now  by  all  economists,  at  any  rate 

in  the  form  in  which  it  was  stated  by  Mill.     For  a  criticism  of  Mill's  retractation, 

aad  a  statement  of  a  sense  in  which  it  may  still  be  allowable  to  speak  of  a 

Wages  Fund,  see  Taussig,  Wages  and  Gapial,  an  Examination  of  the  Wages 

Fund  Doctrine  (N.  T.  1896),  especially  part  ii.  ch.  11.     And  see  Sidgwiok, 

PrindpkSf  bk.  ii  ch.  8,  §  2  ;  Marshall,  Principles,  i.  App.  J  :  The  Doctrine  of 

the  Wages  Fund  ;  and  Nicholson,  Principles,  bk.  ii.  ch.  10,  §  8. 


P. — ^Teob  Moybmbnt  or  Popxtlation  (p.  360) 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  of  the  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Bates  of  decennial  increase 

Population. 

or  decrease  on  preceding 

Year. 

censna. 

• 

• 

Wain. 

Scotland. 

InUad. 

1- 

Wales. 
(+) 

SooUanc 
(+) 

•a 

f 

1851 

16,926,348 

1,001,261 

2,888,742 

6,552,385 

12-8 

1 

10-6  ;  10-2 

19-8 

1861 

18,968,103 

1,108,121 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

12-0 

10-7 

6-0 

11-5 

1871 

21,498,642 

1,213,624 

3,360,018 

5,412,377 

13*4 

9-5 

9-7 

6-7 

1881 

24,617,266 

1,357,173 

3,735,578 

6,174,836 

14-5 

11-8 

11-2 

4*4 

1891 

27,487.626 

1,515,000 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

11-7 

11-6 

7-8 

91 

1901 

30,811,420 

1,716,423 

4,472,103 

4,458,776 

12-1 

1 

13*3 

11-1 

5-2 

2  K 
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The  factors  in  the  inorease  of  population  are  evidently  (1)  migratioQ, 
(2)  the  "  natural  increase  "  of  population,  i.e.  the  excess  of  births  over  deatia. 
The  annual  natural  inorease  has  fallen  in  England  and  Wales  from  14*5  pet 
1000  of  the  population  for  the  period  1876-1880,  to  12*1  in  1901-1905,  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  though  the  death-rate  fell  from  20*8  to  16 
per  thousand,  the  birth-rate  fell  Horn  35*3  to  28-1.  The  birth-xate  in 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  period  since  the  Civil  Registration  Act  of  1837. 
reached  its  maximum  in  the  period  1870-1876,  and  has  since  shown  a  material 
decline. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  is  shown  in  the  next  table  : 


BiBTH-RATBS   (ENGLAin)  AS1>  WaLSS). 


Period. 

ATorage  Annual  Crude 

Birth-rate  per  1000  of 

Total  Fopolatlon. 

Birth-rate  per  1000  of 
Female  Population 
a«edlfr-4ft  jea& 

1876-1880     . 
1881-1885     . 
1886-1890     . 
1891-1895     . 
1896-1900     . 
1901-1905     . 

1906  .     .     , 

1907  .     .     . 

35-3 
33-5 
31-4 
30-5 
29-3 
281 
27-1 
26-3 

153-3 
144-3 
133*4 
126-8 
118-8 
112-5 
108-3 
105-1 

■ 

1 

As  regards  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  generally,  the  Registrar-General 
observes : 

"  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  stating  that  during  the  p^st  30 
years  approximately    14    per  cent,    of    the   decline    in   the    birth-rmt^ 
(based  on  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  female  population  aged  15-45 
years)  is  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  married  womrai  in  the 
female  population  of  oonceptive  ages,  and  that  over  7  per  cent,  is  doe  to 
the  decrease  of  illegitimacy.     With  regard  to  the  remaining  79  per  cent, 
of  the  decrease,  although  some  of  the  reduced  fertility  may  be  aaciibed  to 
changes  in  the  age  constitution  of  married  women,  there  con  be  UtUe  doabt 
that  much  of  it  is  due  to  deliberate  restriction  of  child-bearing.*' 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  is  a  feature  common 
to  the  birth  statistics  of  most  European  countries.    The  statiatics  may  be 
studied  in  the  Oeneral  Report  on  the  Cenaua  of  1901,  and  in  the  Annual  Repvt* 
of  the  Refftstrar-OenerdL    The  figures  are  conveniently  collected  in  the  Blue- 
book,  PfJ>lie  HecUth  and  Socidl  OondttumSf  prepared  by  the  Looal  QoTemment 
Board  (1909).    The  most  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  facts  is  to  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Kewsholme  and  Stevenson,  and  another  by  Tale,  in  the 
Journal  of  ihe  Boyat  Statietical  Society  (BCaroh  1906). 


Q.— Peofits   (p.  421) 

The  most  powerful  impulse  to  fresh  discussion  of  the  nature  of  profits 
given  by  the  late  General  Walker,  in  the  emphasis  laid  by  him  on  "  the  tonctaaQ 
of  the  entrepreneur"  and  his  view  that  "  profits  are  a  species  ol  the  same  genitt 
as  rent,"  and  "  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  price  of  manufactured  produots '" ; 
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see  his  Wages  Question  (1876),  oh.  14,  and  Pditioal  Economy  (1883).  In  this 
duoQflsion  it  has  beoome  usual  to  distinfiuish  more  sharply  than  the  earlier 
writeiB  between  Interest  and  "  pure  "  or  net "  Profits ;  and  there  is  now  a 
large  literature  on  both  these  topics.  As  to  Interest,  much  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Austrian  writer,  B5hm-Bawerk,  which  explains 
interest  as  "  a  premium  on  present  as  against  future  things  " ;  see  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest  (Eng.  trans.  1890),  and  Positive  Theory  of  Capital 
(Eng.  trans.  1801).  Of  the  writings  this  has  called  forth  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Pierson,  Principles  of  Economies  (Eng.  trans.  1902),  part  L  ch.  4,  §  6, 
and  to  Gassel,  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Interest  (1903). 

On  Profit,  recent  writings  are  largely  influenced  by  the  conceptions  of 
(1)  a  *'  quafed-rent,"  (2)  **  the  marginal  entrepreneur,"  and  (3)  "  long  and  short 
periods.  The  present  state  of  the  discussion  may  be  seen  in  Marshall, 
Prindples,  bk.  yi.  ohs.  6-8  ;  Clark,  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory  (1907),  pp. 
117  sea, ;  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics  (3rd  ed.  1906),  ch.  10;  and  in 
Oonraa's  Orundriss,  §  84,  and  Gide's  Cours,  pp.  674  seq.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Sohmoller,  Orundriss,  ||  231-2  {Principes,  voL  iv.),  will  be  found 
illuminating.  The  "  tendency  "  of  profits  and  wages  to  an  equality  has  been 
commented  upon  frequently  by  dine  Leslie,  as  in  his  articles  on  The  Politioal 
Economy  of  Adam  Smith  and  On  the  Philosophical  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
reprintM  in  his  Essays  (1879). 


B.— BXHT   {p.  434) 

Criticisms  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent,  or  of  its  formulation,  are  to  be 
found  in  Sidgwick,  Principles,  bk.  ii.  ch.  8,  and  in  Nicholson,  Principles,  voL  i. 
bk.  ii  oh.  14 ;  and  it  is  restated  in  Pierson,  Principles,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  and  in 
Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  vi.  ch.  9. 


S.— Tsa  Thboby  or  Valub  (p.  482) 

It  is  on  this  subject — as  to  which  Mill  remarked,  in  1848,  that  "  happily 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  value  which  remains  for  the  present  or  any 
future  writer  to  clear  up ;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete  "  (p.  436) — ^that 
theoretic  discussion  has  mainly  turned  during  the  last  four  decades,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  writings  of  Jevons,  of  Menger  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  Austrian 
school,  and  of  Clark  and  his  American  followers.  The  characteristic  of  all 
these  writers  is  to  approach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  demand,  and  to  find 
the  key  to  value  in  Final  or  Mieirginal  Utility  {Cfremnutz),  The  best  intro- 
duction to  the  discussion  is  through  Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy  (1871 ; 
2iid  ed.  revised,  1879),  chs.  3  and  4 ;  and  through  Bonar*8  article  on  The  Austrian 
Economists  in  the  (Harvard)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  ill.  (Oct  1888) ; 
and  Smart,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Value  on  the  litres  of  Menger,  Wieser 
and  BiOim-Bavferh  (1891).  Wieser's  Natural  Value  (Eng.  trans.  1893)  attempts 
to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  whole  problem  of  Distribution.  For  the  present 
state  of  the  discussion  see  Marshall,  Principles,  L  bk.  v. ;  CSark,  Essentials, 
chs.  6  and  7  ;  and  Schmoller,  Chundriss,  }§  171-2  (in  French,  Prindpes,  voL  iiL). 

Mill's  doctrine  of  Cost  of  Production  was  attacked  bv  Caimes  in  his  Some 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  newly  expounded  (1874),  soon  after 
Mill's  death.  See  hereon  Marshall  in  Fortn^jhtly  Review  (April  1876),  and 
Principles,  book  v.  ch.  3,  §  2.  Caimes  contributed  an  important  consideration 
to  the  discussion  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  "  Non-competing  Groups." 
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T.— The  Value  or  Moioby  (p.  506) 

For  other  expoeitionB  of  ''  the  Quantity  Theory  of  Prioes,"  see  Walker, 
Money  (1878),  chB.  3-8  ;  and  Nicholson,  Money  and  Monetary  ProbUnu  (1888 ; 
4th  ed.  1897),  chs.  &<-7.  For  a  criticism,  see  Scott,  Money  and  Banking  (N.  Y. 
1903 ),  ch«  4.  An  attempt  to  test  the  doctrine  statistically  is  made  by  Ejemmerer. 
Money  and  Credit  Instruments  in  their  reUUion  to  Oeneral  Prices  (N.  T.  1907)- 
For  the  sense  of  "  money  "  in  modem  business,  see  Withers,  The  Meaning  of 
Money  (1909). 


U. — ^BnOBTALUSM  (p.  510) 

For  the  main  points  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  had  hanSy 
begun  when  Mill  wrote  in  1848,  see  Jevons,  Money  (1875),  ch.  12  (with  his 
acceptance  of  the  view  of  the  "  compensatory  action  "  of  a  double  Btandazd 
system) ;  Qibbs  and  Ghrenfell,  The  Bimetallie  Controversy  (1886), — a  coUectioD 
of  pamphlets,  speeches,  &c.,  on  both  sides ;  Nicholson,  Money  and  Mcmetary 
Problems ;  Walker,  Inttmational  Bimetallism  (1896) ;  Darwin,  Bimelattisrh 
(1898) ;  and  Carlile,  The  Evolution  of  Modern  Money  (1901).  An  extreme 
monometallist  position  is  represented  in  Giffen,  Case  against  BimetaUism 
(1892). 


V. — ^IWTEENATIONAL  VaLUBS  (p.   606) 

The  Ricardian  doctrine,  followed  and  carried  further  by  Mill*  has  hitherto 
remained  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  English  economists.  It  has  been 
expounded  by  Gaimes,  Leading  PrincipleSy  part  iii.  ch.  3,  and  by  Bastable, 
Theory  of  International  Trade  (2nd'  ed.  1897).  It  has  been  objected  to  from 
two  diametrically  opposite  points  of  view.  Transferability  of  capital  aod 
labour,  it  has  been  argued,  is  true  of  international  trade  as  well  as  of  domestic. 
so  that  no  separate  theory  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  intematioiiA} 
values  ;  e.g,  Hobson,  International  Trade  (1904).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
asserted  that  such  a  transferabilitv  is  true  neither  of  domestic  nor  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  reject  both  the  Rioardian 
doctrine  of  home  values  and  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  international  vahifs : 
e.g.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy  (1879),  Preface. 
A  different  theory  has  been  put  forward  by  Sidgwick,  Princifies,  bk.  iL  ch.  3. 
A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  with  a  criticisni  of  all  th** 
leading  writers,  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  by  Bdgeworth  on  The  Theory 
of  International  Values  in  the  Economic  Journal^  vol  iv.  (1894).  Bastable  and 
Edgeworth,  while  admiring  and  accepting  Mill^s  first  statement  of  the  theory 
(ch.  18,  §§  1-5),  asree  in  regarding  "  the  superstructure  of  later  date  "  (§f  6-^i 
as  "  laborious  and  confusing.^ 


if 


W. — ^Thb  Rboxtlatiok  of  Oubbskct  (p.  677) 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  has  lost  much  of  its 
importance  in  consequence  of  the  growing  use  of  cheques.  These  cheqaes  are 
now  lareely  drawn  not  against  actual  deposits  but  against  banking  credits : 
so  that  banks,  while  abandoning  mote  and  more  the  issue  of  notes,  ^  mum- 
faoture  money  "  on  a  vast  scale  in'another  way.     Hereon  see  Withers,  j|feafii»; 
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of  Moneys  ohs.  8  and  5.     On  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold,  see 
Walker,  Money,  pt.  L  oh.  4,  and  Withers,  ch.  1. 


X. — ^Peices  in  thb  Nihbtbenth  Gbntuby  (p.  704) 

The  aotnal  movement  of  prices  has  been  much  investigated  since  the  time 
of  Mill ;  and  attempts,  in  large  measure  successful,  have  been  made  by  Jevons 
and  others  to  reduce  the  statement  of  it  to  precision  by  the  use  of  Index  Numbers. 
On  the  theory  and  practice  of  Index  Numbers,  see  article  by  Edgeworth,  9,  v., 
in  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  voL  iL  ;  Fountain's  Memorandum 
in  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  (Board  of  Trade,  1903) ;  and  the 
article  of  Flux  in  (Harvard)  Qwxirterly  Journal  of  Economics  (Aug.  1907). 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  Blue-book  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  Public  Health  and  Social  Conditions  (1909),  presents  the  conclusions 
of  Sauerbeck  as  to  prices,  and  of  Bowley  as  to  wages,  in  a  form  convenient  for 
comparison. 


Indbx  Numbsbs  showing  Coubsb  of  Avbbaob  Wbolbsalb  Pbiobs  and 

Gbnbbal  Monby  Wages. 


[The  wages  and  prices  in  1850  being  taken  as  100 ;  wages  and  prices  in  other 

years  in  percentages  of  1850  figures.] 


Year. 

Index  Namben  of 

Year. 

Index  KambeiR  of 

Prices. 

Wages. 

1 

Prices. 

Wages. 

1850 

100 

100 

1895 

80*6 

159-2 

1855 

131*2 

— ~ 

1896 

79*2 

160-7 

1897 

80-5 

162-3 

1860 

128*6 

119-2 

1898 

83-1 

166*5 

1899 

88-3 

170*4 

1865 

131-2 

127-5 

1900 

97*4 

178*7 

1870 

124-7 

134*1 

1901 

90-9 

177  0 

. 

1902 

89-6 

174*7 

1875 

124-7 

161-4 

1903 

89*6 

173-7 

1904 

90*9 

172-8 

1880 

114*3 

148*8 

1905 

93-5 

173*3 

1885 

93*5 

149*4 

1906 

100*0 

175*7 

1907 

103-9 

181*7 

1890 

93*5 

161-3 

Note. — ^The  Index  Numbers  here  given  have  been  calculated  as  regards 
Wages  for  the  years  to  1873  on  the  averages  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bowley — see 
the  Economic  Journal  (Dec.  1898)  and  the  J<yurnal  of  the  Royal  StatistuxU 
Society  (Dec.  1899) — and  for  later  years  on  the  percentages  in  the  I2th  Abstract 
of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1906-7),  p.  64.    As  regards  Prices, 
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the  Numbera  are  based  on  the  Index  Numbers  oaloulated  by  Hr.  Sauerbeck- 
see  Report  on  Wholeaale  and  Reiail  Prices  (1903),  p.  451,  and  particulars  in  the 
Journal  of  (he  Boyal  Statistical  Society  (March  1908). 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  calculation  of  the  Board  of  Trade*  takis^! 
the  level  of  1900  as  100,  as  ^ven  in  the  Twelfth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  (1908)^ 
p.  80. 


Indbx  Numbers  of  Wholbsalb  Pricks,  1871-1907.     1900  =  100. 


Year. 

IndcK 
Ko. 

Tear. 

IndeK 
No. 

Year. 

Indox 
No. 

Year. 

Index 
Na 

1871 

136  0 

1881 

127-3 

1891 

107-4 

1901 

96-9 

1872 

145*8 

1882 

128-4 

1892 

101-8 

1902 

96-5 

1873 

162-7 

1883 

126-8 

1893 

100  0 

1903 

96-9 

1874 

148-1 

1884 

114-7 

1894 

94-2 

1904 

98-3 

1876 

141-4 

1885 

107-7 

1896 

91-0 

1905 

97-6 

1876 

138-0 

1886 

101-6 

1896 

88-2 

1906 

100-6 

1877 

141-6 

1887 

99-6 

1897 

90-1 

1907 

105-7 

1878 

132-6 

1888 

102-7 

1898 

93-2 

1879 

126-6 

1889 

104-0 

1899 

92-3 

1880 

129-6 

1890 

104  0 

1900 

100-0 

Before  making  use  of  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
the  movement  of  wholesale  prices ;  and  attention  would  need  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  selection  of  commodities  and  the  method  of  "  weighting.** 

To  the  Report  on  Wholesale  and  RetaU  Prices  (1903)  and  to  the  **  Ptist 
Fiscal  Blue-book "  {British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  Memoranda, 
d9C,  1903)  is  prefixed  as  Frontispiece  a  chart  combining  the  Lidez  Nnmben 
of  Jevons  for  1801-1846,  of  Sauerbeck  for  1846-1871,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  itself  for  1871-1902 ;  and  so  giving  in  one  view  the  course  of  prices,  so 
far  as  those  materials  indicate  it,  for  the  whole  period  1801-1902. 

As  to  Retail  Prices,  calculations  will  be  found  in  the  First "  Fiscal  Blae>book,** 
p.  216,  and  in  the  Second  {BriHsh  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  Secomd 
aeries,  1904),  as  to  changes  in  the  Average  Retul  Price  of  Workmen*8  Food  in 
large  towns  in  Great  Britain  during  recent  decades,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
principal  items  of  the  workman's  budget,  viz.  rent,  dotiiing,  fuel,  and  l^ht, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  considerable  fall  in  food  prices  and  a  alight 
fall  in  the  price  of  clothing  since  1880  were  in  part  countercialanoed  hv  a  c» 
in  rents  and,  in  the  latter  years,  in  fuel ;  with  the  result  indicated  beiow 
{Second  Series,  p.  32) : 

Statement  showing  Estimated  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  CUiesu, 
based  on  Cost  of  Food,  Rent,  Clothing,  Fuel,  and  Light,  in  a  series  of  averagrs 
for  quinquennial  periods.    {Cost  in  the  year  1900  =  100.) 


Period. 

Average  of  quinquennial  period  of  which  middle  year  ia  1880 

1886 
1890 
1895 
1900 


Index  NmDlMr  oi 
Ooat  of  laiviBg. 


»> 


t» 


»> 


»» 


t» 


ft 
t* 


*f* 


*t 


t« 


n 
»» 

tt 


120-5 

108*2 

100-9 

95-5 

99-7 
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Y. — CoMMBBdAL  Oyolbs  (p.  709) 

In  England  there  has  been  no  "  commercial  criBis  "  since  1866,  though  crises 
have  continned  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  United  States,  as  e.^.  in  1893 
and  1907.  Bat  the  alternations  of  commercial  prosperity  and  depression 
continue  ;  and  the  cyclical  movement,  as  Jevons  first  showed,  seems  to  occupy 
about  ten  years,  llie  study  of  the  subject  must  begin  with  Jevons*  papers 
(1875-1882)  on  the  Periodicity  of  Commercial  Crises,  printed  in  his  fnveati- 
gfUioM  in  Currency  and  Finance  (1884).  A  guide  to  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Herkner's  article  Krisen  in  Conrad's  Hand- 
vfihierbueh  der  Siaatsunsaenschaften.  The  relation  between  Foreign  Trade,  Bank 
Rate,  Employment,  Marriage  Rate,  Pauperism,  &;c.,  for  the  period  1856- 
1907  can  be  conveniently  observed  in  Table  IX,  and  CJhart  U,  "  The  Pulse  of 
the  Nation,"  in  Beveridge,  Unemployment,  On  American  conditions  and  their 
connexion  with  currency  questions,  see  the  papers  of  Sehgman  and  others  in 
The  Currency  Problem  and  the  Present  Financial  Situation  (N.  Y.  1908). 


Z. — ^Rbkts  in  the  Nikbteenth  Cxntxtby  [p,  724) 

According  to  an  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Thompson  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  Statistical  Society  (Dec.  1907)  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  England 
and  Wale^  advanced  by  probably  40  per  cent,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  After  1820  a  period  of  depression  ensued,  followed 
in  1840  by  the  beginning  of  an  upward  movement  which  continued  with  little 
Intermission  till  1878,  when  a  serious  depression  again  set  in.  The  average 
rent  of  agricultural  land  in  1900  was  34  per  cent,  below  the  maximum  of  1877, 
and  13  per  cent,  below  the  figure  of  1846.  The  average  rent  of  farm  land  in 
1900  was  estimated  at  about  20«.  per  acre,  subject  to  charges  for  repairs,  &c., 
amounting  on  the  average  to  35  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  net  rent  probably 
averaged  I3s.  per  acre,  intimating  expenditure  on  buildings,  fences,  drainage, 
&o.,  at  12Z.  per  acre,  3)  per  cent,  on  this  would  amount  to  Sa.  5d.,  leaving 
4s.  Id.  per  acre  as  "  economic  rent,"  in  the  Ricardian  sense  of  payment  for  the 
use  of  the  "  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil." 


AA. — ^Waobs  m  the  Ndtbteenth  CsirrnBY  {p,  724) 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  very  large  increase  both  in  nominal  or  money 
wages  and  in  real  wages  (i.e.  their  purchasing  power)  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  course  of  the  century.  The  subject  may  be  studied  in  Giffen's 
paper  on  The  Progress  of  ike  Working  Classes  in  the  last  half-century,  reprinted 
in  Essays  in  Finance  (2nd  series,  1886 ;  and  the  first  and  more  important  of 
them  more  recently  in  Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies,  voL  i);  Webb,  LtAour 
in  the  Longest  Reign  (Fabian  Tract,  1897) ;  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (1900),  Nalianal  Progress  (1904),  and  his  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
the  B,  Staiistieal  Society  ;  and  Wood's  article  on  Seal  Wages  and  the  Standard 
of  Comfort  since  1850,  in  Jour.  IL  StaL  Soc.  (March  1909). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  last  two  statisticians  for  the  period  since 
1850  are  thus  summarised  in  the  article  last  quoted,  1900-1904  being  taken 
by  Bowley,  and  1900-1902  by  Wood,  as  basis,  and  called  100 : 
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Rial  Wages,  1850-1902. 


Bowley     . . 
Wood 

1850-^ 

1855-9 

1860-4 

1866-9 

1870-4 

1875-« 

50 
56 

50 
54 

50 
59 

55 

63 

60 
69 

65 
76 

Bowiey     . . 
Wood       . . 

1880-4 

1886-9 

1890-^ 

1894-9 

1900-2  cr4 

65 
76 

76 

86 

85 
92 

95 
97 

100 
100 

Compare  also  the  table  in  Appendix  X  above. 

The  progiess  in  real  wages  began  before  1850  ;  thus,  e.g,  Bowley's  Index 
Numbers  for  1830  and  1840  are  46  and  66  respectevily  (see  National  PrognsA, 
p.  33) ;  and,  for  earlier  periods,  his  conclusions  are  that  while  during  1790-1810 
real  wages  were  falHng  slowly,  during  1810-1830  they  were  rising  slowly  (see 
Appendix  (1908)  to  Palgrave's  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy),  The  general 
result  would  seem  to  bs  a  large  rise  on  the  whole  between  1810  and  1900, 
though  between  1840  and  1860  and  again  between  1873  and  1879  wages  were 
almost  stationary. 

During  the  century  a  progress  in  real  wages  of  substantially  the  same 
character  took  place  in  other  countries.  For  a  comparison  by  Bowley  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  France  for  the  period  1844-1891,  see 
Econ,  Jour,  viii.  488;  and  for  France,  1806-1900,  see  Gide,  ^conomie  Socude, 
p.  64. 

BB.—Thb  Importation  of  Food  (p.  738) 

The  following  figures  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Affricidtural  CommitUe 
( 1906)  of  the  Tariff  Commission  : 


Imports  of  Wheat  and  Flour. 


Period. 

Imports 

per  head. 

CwtB. 

Percentage 
of  Popula- 
tion fed 
from  home- 
grown com. 

Period. 

Imports 

per  head. 

OwtB. 

Peroentasc 
of  PoimUtiM 
fedfnuBboczi»- 

1831-1835 
1836-1840 
1841-1845 
1846-1850 
1851-1865 
1856-1860 
1861-1865 
1806-1870 

•119 
•267 
•308 
'644 
•756 
•837 
1^196 
1*224 

960 

90-0 

89 '56 

78-46 

74-4 

71-9 

59-4 

58-4 

1871-1876 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
1901-1905 

1-56 
1-85 
2-17 
209 
2-51 
2^38 
2-54 

48  0 
37-2 
26^4 
290 
16-2 
19-1 
10-6 
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For  other  ostimatee,  and  for  sources  of  import,  see  "  First  Fiscal  Blue- book  " 
{British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  1903),  p.  108. 


CC. — ^Thb  Tbndbkcy  of  Pbovits  to  a  MnsiMUM  (p.  739) 

Gompare  diffe  Leslie's  article  on  The  History  and  FiUure  of  Interest  and 
Profit  in  the  FortntgfUly  Review  (Nov.  1881 :  reprinted  in  Essays,  2nd  ed.); 
and  Leroy-BeauUeu,  Repartition  des  Riehesses  (3rd  ed.  1888),  ch.  8;  and  for  the 
history  of  the  rate  of  interest,  see  SohmoUer,  Chrundriss,  §  191  {Prineipesy  vol.  iii.). 


DD. — ^Ths  Subsxqtjkmt  Histobt  of  Oo-opbration  (p.  794) 

Since  Mill  wrote.  Industrial  Co-operation  in  England  has  taken  the 
<iireotion  mainly  of  the  multipUoation  of  retail  stores,  deriving  their  supplies  in 
great  measure  from  a  great  Wholesale  Society ;  this  "  Wholesale  *'  producing 
some  of  its  goods  in  its  own  factories  and  purchasing  the  rest  in  the  open  market. 
It  has  not  taken  the  form  anticipated  by  him  of  self-governing  productive 
associations,  providing  their  own  capitaL  The  history  of  the  various  move- 
ments grouped  under  the  name  of  Co-operation  may  be  examined  in  Schloss* 
Methods  of  Industrial  RemuT^ation  (3rd  ed.  1898),  chs.  22-24 ;  Potter,  The 
Co-operative  Movement  (1891) ;  Webb,  Industrial  Co-operation  (1904) ;  Aves, 
Co-operative  Industry  (1907);  and  Fay,  Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad 
(1908).  For  recent  developments  in  *'  independent  "  productive  co-operation, 
see  Ashley,  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic  (1900),  p.  399. 


££. — ^Thb  SuBSBQiTBNT  HisTOBT  OF  Ikoomb  Taz  (pp,  806,  817) 

For  developments  later  than  the  time  of  Mill,  reference  should  be  had  to 
Bastobk,  Public  Finance  (3rd  ed.  1903),  bk.  iii.  ch.  3  and  bk.  iv.  ch.  4;  Hill, 
The  English  Income  Tax  (Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association, 
1889) ;  SeHgman,  Progressive  Taxation  (Am.  Eoon.  Assoc.  Quarterly,  2nd  ed. 
1906) ;  and  two  recent  Reports,  one  of  a  Departmental  Committee  on  the  pre* 
sent  working  of  the  income  taz  (1905),  and  one  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Qraidu- 
ation  (1906).  In  the  Finance  Bill  now  (1909)  before  Parliament  it  is  proposed  to 
introduce  a  super-tax  on  incomes  above  a  certain  point,  and  give  an  abate- 
ment on  incomes  below  a  certain  point  in  respect  of  every  child  (up  to  a  specified 
number)  below  a  certain  age. 


FF.— Thb  Taxation  of  Lahd  {p.  819) 

In  the  Finance  BUI  now  (1909)  before  Parliament  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a 
tax  (1)  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  future  Unearned  Increment  in  value  of  non- 
agricultural  land ;  (2)  of  ^L  in  the  pound  of  the  capital  value  of  *'  undeveloped  ** 
land.  The  proposiod  exemption  of  agricultural  land,  when  compared  with 
Mill^s  assumption  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  constant  increase  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  land  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  due  to  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, indicates  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  agricultural  depression  of 
the  last  two  decades'^of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  the  general  question  of  the 
assessment  and  special  taxation  of  land  values,  see  Report  of  (he  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation  (1901) ;  Fox,  The  Rating  of  Land  Values  (1906) ;  and 
the  Blue-book  on  Taxation  ofUmd  in  Foreign  Countries  (1909). 

2%Z 
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GG.— Thi  Xnctobncb  of  Taxation  {p.  863) 

On  the  whole  subject  of  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxaiion  rocoone 
can  now  be  had  to  the  treatise  of  Seligman  bearing  that  title  (2nd  ed.  1899). 
For  the  incidence  of  Death  Duties,  f^tes  on  Houses  and  Land,  Inhahitod 
House  Duty,  Taxes  on  Trade  Profits  and  Taxes  on  Transfer  of  Property,  see  in 

Sirticular  the  elaborate  replies  by  "  financial  and  economic  experts ''  in  the 
lue-book.  Memoranda  reUUing  to  the  Classification  and  Incidence  of  Imperial 
and  Local  Taxes  {IS99) ;  and  on  the  incidence  of  Import  and  Export  Duties, 
see  Edgeworth  in  Economic  Journal,  iv.  pp.  43  seq. 


HH. — OoMPANY  AND  Partnebshif  Law  (p.  004) 

Partnership  en  commandite,  as  it  is  called  abroad,  is  now  allowed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  limited  Partnerships  Act  of  1907.  This  Act  makes  it 
possible  to  create  a  "  limited  partnership,  wherein  one  or  more  persons,  caOed 
general  partners  .  .  .  shall  be  Uable  for  all  debts  and  obligations  of  the  firm," 
and  "  one  or  more  persons,  to  be  called  timited  partners,  who  shall  at  the  time 
of  entering  into  such  partnership  contribute  thereto  a  sum  as  capital  .  .  .  shall 
not  be  liable  for  the  obtigations  of  the  firm  beyond  the  amount  so  contributed." 
A  limited  partner  must  not  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  business. 

The  most  important  development  since  Mill  wrote,  however,  has  been  the 
growth  in  commercial  practice  of  what  came  to  be  known  in  business  language 
as  "private  companies,"  though  organised  under  the  general  company  law. 
This  form  has  been  increasingly  adopted  by  businesses  which  wished  to  oombine 
the  advantages  of  Limited  lability  with  the  advantage  of  unity  and  privacy 
of  management  belonging  to  the  sole  trader  or  old-fashioned  firm.  The 
legality  of  such  airangements,  which  were  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the 
legislature  when  it  introduced  Limited  liabiHty,  was  finally  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1896  in  the  case  of  Broderip  v.  Saiamotu  See 
hereon  Palmer,  PrivaU  Companies  and  Syndicates,  The  conception  of  a  **  pri- 
vate company  "  was  finally  recognised  and  defined  by  the  Companies  Act  of 
1907.  Acceding  to  this  Act  a  private  company  "  means  a  company  whidi 
by  its  articles  (a)  restricts  the  right  to  transfer  its  shares ;  and  (b)  limits  the 
number  of  its  members  (exclusive  of  persons  who  are  in  the  employment  of  the 
company)  to  fifty ;  and  (c)  prohibits  any  invitation  to  the  public  to  subscribe  for 
shares  or  debentures."  For  the  formation  of  such  a  company,  instead  of  the 
seven  members  formerly  required  by  the  Companies  Acts,  two  members  will  now 
suffice. 


II. — ^Protection  (p.  926) 

Mill's  genial  line  of  argument  has  been  further  pursued  and  app&ed  to 
contemporary  conditions  by  Cairnes,  Leading  Principles;  Fawoett,  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  (6th  ed.  1865) ;  and  Farrer,  Free  Trade  and  Fair  Trade  (4th  ed. 
1887).  (Mtioisms  and  considerations  of  other  kinds  will  be  found  in  Sidgwick, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  ch.  v. ;  Patten,  Economic  Basis  of  ProUOion 
(Philadelphia,  1890) ;  Johnson,  Protection  and  Capiiid,  in  Poliiieal  Sdenee 
Quarterly,  xxiii.  (N.  Y.  1908) ;  Lexis,  Handel,  in  Sohonberg's  Handbueh  dn 
Politisdien  Oekonomie  (4th  ed.  1898),  vol  ii. ;  and  SchmoUer,  Qrundriss^  §§  253- 
271  (in  Fr.  trans. :  Principes  d' Economic  Politique,  vol  v.). 

Mill's  concession  in  favour  of  **  infant  industries  *'  (bk.  ▼.  ch.  10,  §  1)  wis 
much  quoted  subsequently  in  America,  Australia  and  Canada.     Writing  to  s 
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correspondent  in  1860  (see  Letters,  ed.  Elliot),  he  expressed  an  intention  to 
^*  withdraw  "  the  opinion,  and  remarked :  "  Even  on  this  point  I  conttnue  to 
think  my  opinion  was  well  grounded,  but  experience  has  shown  that  protec- 
tionism, once  introduced,  is  in  danger  of  perpetuating  itself  .  .  .  and  i  there- 
fore now  prefer  some  other  mode  of  public  aid  to  new  industries,  though  in 
itself  less  appropriate  " ;  but  in  preparing  the  edition  of  1871  he  contented 
himself  with  the  verbal  changes  indicated  on  p.  922  n.  1. 

Mill  makes  no  reference  in  hia  Principles  to  the  writings  of  Friedrich  List, 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Zollverein,  whose  ideas  have  greatly  influenced 
the  subsequent  commercial  policy  as  well  as  the  economic  thought  of  Germany. 
Thereon  see  List's  National  System  of  Political  Economy  (1840,  Eng.  trans,  by 
Lloyd  :  new  ed.  with  Introduction  by  Nicholson,  1904),  and  Schmoller's  article 
on  List  in  Zur  Litteraturgeschiekte  der  Stoats-  und  Sozialunssensehaften  (1884). 

A  new  stage  in  the  discussion  was  opened  by  the  grant  of  Preference  to  im- 
ports from  England  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  1897 — an  example  since 
followed  by  the  other  great  self-governing  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire ;  and 
by  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  reciprocal  Preference  by  the  Mother 
Country,  initiated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  in  1903. 
The  most  important  collections  of  political  speeches  on  this  subject  are,  on  one 
side,  those  of  Chamberlain,  Imperial  Union  and  Tariff  Reform  (1903) ;  Bonar 
Law,  TJie  Fiscal  Question  (1908) ;  and  Milner,  Imperialism  and  Social  Reform 
(1908);  and,  on  the  other,  Asquith,  T^reuie  and  the  Empire  (1903);  Haldane, 
Army  Reform  and  Other  Addresses  (1907) ;  and  Russell  Rea,  Insular  Fru  Trade 
(1908).    See  also  Balfour,  Economic  Notes  on  Insular  Free  Trade  (1903). 

Among  the  writings  called  forth  by  the  controversy  may  be  mentioned,  of  those 
in  favour  of  some  modification  of  the  present  tariff  poticy  :  Caillard,  Imperial 
Fiscal  Reform  (190S);  AMey,  The  Tariff  Problem  {2nd  ed,lW>4);  Cunningham, 
The  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Fru  Trade  Movement  (1904)  and  The  Words  of  the 
Wise  (1906) ;  Graham,  Free  Trade  and  the  Empire  (1904) ;  Palgrave,  An  En- 
quiry  into  the  Economic  Condition  of  the  Country  (1904) ;  Price,  Economic  Theory 
and  Fiscal  Policy,  in  the  Economic  Journal,  xiv.  (Sept.  1904) ;  Compatriots*  Chi 
Lectures  (1905) ;  Kirkup,  Progress  and  the  Fiscal  Problem  (1906) ;  Welsford, 
The  Strength  of  Nations  (1907) ;  Lethbridge,  India  and  Imperial  Preference 
(1907);  and  Milner's  article  on  Colonial  Policy  and  Vince*s  on  TTie  Tariff 
Reform  Movement  in  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Appendh: 
(1908). 

Among  the  writings  in  favour  of  the  present  policy  inay  be  mentioned : 
Money,  Elements  of  the  Fiscal  Problem  (1903) ;  Avebury,  Sf4$ays  and  Addresses 
(1903) ;  British  Industries  under  Free  Trade,  ed.  Cox  (1903) ;  Labour  and  Pro- 
tection, ed.  Massingham  (1903) ;  Smart,  The  Return  to  Protection  (1904) ;  Hob- 
son,  International  Trade  (1904) ;  Bowley,  National  Progress  (1904) ;  various 
papers  by  Giffen  in  Economic  Enquiries  (1904) ;  Brassey,  Sixty  Years  of  Pro- 
gress (new  ed.  1906) ;  Pigou.  Protective  and  Preferential  Import  Duties  (1906) ; 
The  Colonial  Conference  (Cobden  dub,  1907) ;  and  Marshall,  Memorandum  on 
the  Fiscal  Policy  of  International  Trade  (White  Paper,  1908). 

Materials,  statistical  and  political,  for  a  judgment  will  be  found  in  the  two 
''  Fiscal  Blue-books  " — British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  Memoranda, 
Ac,  Ist  series,  1903  ;  2nd  series,  1904 ;  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ferencesot  1887, 1894, 1897, 1902, 1907;  And  in  the  Reports  and  Memoranda  of  tht 
Tariff  Commission,  since  1904.  Among  foreign  works  bearing  upon  the  problem 
may  oe  particularly  mentioned :  Fuchs,  The  Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  (1893 : 
Eng.'  trans.  1905) ;  Wagner,  Agrar-  und  Industriestaat  (2nd  ed.  1902) ;  Schwab, 
Chamberlain's  Handdspolitik,  with  Preface  by  Wagner  (1905) ;  and  Schulze- 
Gaevemitz,  Britischer  Imperialismus  (1906).  On  the  history  of  the  English 
Com  Laws,  Nicholson's  book  with  that  title  (1904)  shoukl  be  consulted.  Free 
Trade  and  the  Manchester  School,  ed.  Hirst  (1903),  i«  a  oony^ni^nt  QoUeotion  of 
speeches,  Ac,  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 
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JJ. — ^USUBY  LiLWS  (p.  930) 

The  pretty  general  repeal  all  over  Europe  of  the  old  usury  laws  has  been 
followed  sinoe  1878  by  a  reaction,  and  a  great  number  of  "  usury  laws  "  hare 
been  passed  in  Germany ,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  other  countnn; 
as  well  as  for  the  possessions  of  the  Great  Powers  outside  Europe,  aa  e.;.  for 
the  Punjaub,  the  Soudan,  Algiers,  &o.  For  an  account  and  estimate  of  this 
movement,  see  Schmoller,  Orundriss,  §  189  {Principes,  vol.  iii.).  As  to  the  Eo^bh 
*'  Money-lenders  Act "  of  1900,  see  the  observations  from  a  point  of  vvv 
identical  with  that  of  Mill  in  Dicey,  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England  (1905,s 
pp.  33  and  45. 


KK.— The  Factoey  Acts  (p.  769) 

See,  on  the  whole  subject,  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  A  HiHory  of  Fadonf 
Legislation  (1907).  The  legislature,  after  restricting  the  freedom  of  oontnct 
of  adult  men  in  various  other  ways,  began  very  tentatively  in  1893  to  regulate 
their  hours  of  labour  by  the  Act  of  that  year  giving  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  order  railway  companies  to  submit  revised  schedules  of  hours  ci  duty  for 
their  servants  :  hereon  see  BuUdin  of  the  U.8,  Depot  tmeni  of  Ldbo/w,  Na  20 
(1899).  Since  then,  by  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Act  (1908),  it  has  introdaoed  s 
"  norma]  day  "  for  a  large  number  of  adult  men. 


LL.— The  Poor  Law  (p.  969) 

The  Report  of  the  Boytd  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  (1909)  contains  copioos 
and  systematically  arranged  treatises,  in  the  Majority  and  Minority  Beparts, 
and  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  Reports  of  special  inquiries,  on  ill 
aspects  of  the  lustory  and  practice  of  the  Poor  Law  since  1834 ;  and  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  considerable  legislative  changes. 


MMk^~THB  PbOVIKCB  OV  GoVBBNBOfiNT  (p.   979) 

On  this  subject,  in  its  general  philosophical  aspects,  the  most  influential 
English  writings  since  the  time  of  Mill  have  perhaps  been  those  of  Sidgwkk, 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1883),  bk.  iii.  chs.  3  and  4 ;  and  Blemmti  of 
Politics  (1891) ;  and  Green,  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Obligatiom  in 
Works  (1886),  vol.  ii.  See  also  Ritchie,  Natural  Bights  (1896),  and,  with  xe«uil 
to  certain  arguments  drawn  from  modem  biology,  his  Darwinism  and  P6lUk4i 
(1889). 
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Barham,  Dr.,  765 

Bastiat,  metayers,  305  n. ;  on  property 
inland,  430 

Bavaria,  farms,  298;  laws  of  mar- 
riage, 354 

B^m,  small  farms  in,  279 

Bedford  Level,  the,  92,  182,  230,  430 

Bedfordshire,  lace- making,  311 ;  agri- 
cultural labourers,  357 

Belgium,  cattle  in,  147  n. ;  peasant 
proprietors,  239,  271 ;  manufac- 
turing distress  (in  1849),  275  n. ; 
popukition,  296 ;  Poor  Colonies  of, 
424;  peasant-class,  482 

Bengal,  land  tenure,  327 

Bentham,  223,  397,  806,  861,  885,  927 

Bequest,  226 

Berlin  Decrees,  the,  112 

Berne,  farms,  262  n.,  269 

Berwickshire,  farmers  in,  265 

Birmingham,  currency  school,  550 

Blacker,  William,  146  n. 

Blackstone,  on  entails,  895 

Blanc,  Louis,  203,  773,  780  n. 

Bombay,  land  tenure,  327 

Brazil,  slavery  in,  255 ;  bullion,  608 

Briggs,  Messrs.,  co-operation,  771 

Browne,  Mr.  ,consul  a  t  Copenhagen,  292 

Buckinghamshire,  lace-making,  311; 
agricultural  labourers,  357 


Cabbt,  203 

Caimes,  Prof.,  on  Ireland,  338  n. 
California,  gold  mines,  485 ;  gold  from, 
673 
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Oampagna  of  Rome,  agricultural  ten- 
ure,  240, 258  ;  small  farms  in,  276  n. 

Campbell,  Lord,  886 

Campine,  the  sands  in,  271 

Canada,  emigration  to,  197 ;  timber 
trade,  415 

Capital,  defined,  54 ;  distinction  be- 
tween C  and  not-C,  56 ;  wages  a 
part  of  C,  57  :  further  examples  of 
use  of,  59 ;  fundamental  proposi- 
tions respecting  C,  63  ;  distinction 
between  industry  and  C,  64;  C. 
may  perish  for  want  of  labour,  65  ; 
error  that  unproductive  expenditure 
of  C.  will  employ  the  poor,  66 ; 
C.  and  luxuries,  67-8 ;  source  of, 
68  ;  how  consumed,  70 ;  perpetual 
consumption  and  reproduction  of 
C,  74  ;  C.  of  producer  pays  labour, 
79 ;  circulating  C.  defined,  91 ;  fixed 
C  defined,  92  ;  distinction  between 
circulating  C.  and  fixed  C. ,  93,  99  ; 
a  primary  requisite  of  production 
iq.v,),  101  ;  law  of  increase  of,  163  ; 
net- produce  of,  164 ;  great  accumu- 
lation in  England,  173 ;  transfer 
among  employments,  412 ;  C.  and 
profits,  452,  639 ;  waste  of,  731 ; 
sinking  of,  742 

Carey,  H.  C,  population,  157  n., 
158  n. ;  on  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 181-2  ;  on  rent,  430-2 ;  on 
partnei-ship,  902  n. ;  on  chartered 
companies,  907 ;  on  protection, 
922-5 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  67  n.,  76,  77  ;  on  land, 
424,  557,  562,  690,  727,  840 

Chancery,  Court  of,  885,  906 

Channel  Islands,  peasant  properties  in, 
276-7 

Charity,  969 

Charlevoix,  169 

Ch&teauvieux,  on  metayers,  303,  308, 
310,  311 

Cherbuliez,  777  n.,  780  n. 

Cheques,  and  prices,  536 

Chevalier,  on  co-operation,  769 

China,  105  w.,  170 ;  stationary  state 
in,  172-3,  566 ;  American  sliips 
trading  to,  764 

Circulating  and  fixed  capital,  91 

a6ment,  295  n. 

Colonisation,  Wakefield  on,  121  ; 
remedy  for  low  wages,  381  {see 
Wakefield) 

CommandiUf  900 


Communism,  202  n.,  203 ;  examined, 
204-11 

Competition,  242 ;  in  prices,  245 ;  of 
different  countries  in  the  same 
market,  678-87 ;  underaelling, 
679-84  ;  advantage  of,  793 

Co-operation,  increases  productive- 
ness of  labour,  116 ;  in  agricultoie 
(g.v.)>  1^;  growth  of,  698;  forms 
of,  764-94 ;  English,  783-8 

Coquelin,  902,  904-5 

Com,  laws,  186,  338;  taxes,  840-7; 
laws  (again),  920 

Cornish  miners,  765 

Cost  of  production,  451-68,  566,  569 

Cottiers,  318-28  ;  means  of  abolishing 
cottier  tenancy,  329-42 

Cotton  famine,  757 

Credit,  effect  on  profits,  413 ;  as  a 
substitute  for  money  (g.t*.),  611- 
22;  defined,  511;  credit  aod 
commerce,  514 ;  bills  of  exchange, 
515;  cheques,  520;  influence  on 
prices,  523-41 ;  commercial  pri<^. 
527  ;  bank  notes,  531-^2 ;  Bank  of 
England  notes,  539 ;  an  inconver- 
tible x^per  currency,  542-55; 
Bank  of  England  (1819),  552 

Crimean  War,  effect  on  currency.  665 

Crises,  641,  644,  651,  709,  734,  845 

Cuba,  slavery  in,  249,  255,  686 

Cumberland,  257 

Currency,  influence  of,  on  exchange! 
and  foreign  trade,  62^38;  de- 
preciated, 646  ;  on  the  regulatioD  of 
a  convertible  C,  656-7  n.  ;  paper 
C,  651-77;  Bank  Charter  Act 
(1844),  657-8  ;  drains  on  Bank  n^ 
serve,  672  n.  ;   bank-note  C,  674 

Custom,  242  ;  defined,  243  ;  in  prices, 
247 


Db  L'Islb  Bbock,  on  Gacntfey 
labouring  classes,  276-7 

Demand  for  commodities,  79  ;  deter- 
mines direction  of  labour,  87 

Demand  and  supply,  and  value,  442 ; 
defined,  445 ;  demand  excecdinc 
supply,  446  ;  monopoHes,  449;  valBf 
of  labour  depends  upon,  450  ;  real 
law  of,  455  ;  recapitulation.  456 

Denmark,  239  ». ;  abolition  of  BUvery. 
255 ;  population,  292 ;  cutppdcj 
reform,  667 
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DepoeitB,  bank,  648 

De  Quincey,  on  value,  436-7,  442, 
446,  449,  454 

Devon  CommiBsion  on  Ireland,  323, 
337  n. 

Diminishing  Returns,  law  of,  177, 179, 
181,  183,  185,  188,  190,  427,  469 

Distributing  class,  defined,  39,  789 

Distribution,  laws  of,  21,  2()0 ;  dis- 
tribution as  affected  by  exchange, 
688-94;  influence  of  the  process  of 
society  on  production  and  distribu- 
tion,  695 

Domestic  manufactures,  683 

Dorsetshire,  agricultural  labourers,  357 

Doubleday,  on  population,  157  n., 
158  n. 

Dunning,  T.  J.,  939  n. 

Dunoyer,  on  extractive  industry,  33, 
950-2,  954  n. 

E 

EixioTT,  J.  H.,  911  n. 

Ellis,  William,  on  machinery,  728 

Emigration,  cause  of,  193 ;    in  form 

of  colonisation,  197,  701 
Engadine,  peasant  proprietors,  261 
Engineers,  Society  of,  936,  938 
England,  agriculture,  31 ;  reproduc- 
tion of  w^th  (q.v.),  74  ;  compared 
with  other  nations,  101 ;  workmen 
in,  105  n. ;  law  and  police.  111 ; 
security,  115 ;  increase  of  produc- 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  142 ;  small 
farms,  145 ;  cattle,  147  n. ;  popu- 
lation, 160-1 ;  accumulation  of 
capital  (g.v.),  173;  land  cultiva- 
tion, 175,  182-5  ;  Poor  Laws  (^.t;.)* 
187;  population  progress,  192; 
wages  {q,v,),  220 ;  bequest,  228-9  n. ; 
landed  property,  232 ;  yeomen,  256 ; 
larmeis^  265 ;  peasants,  267 ;  agri- 
culture, compared  with  the  Channel 
Islands  {q.v*),  277 ;  rate  of  popu- 
lation, 294;  tenant  farmers,  306; 
wages  and  food,  347-8;  agricul- 
tuiul  population,  356  ;  retail  profits, 
415-20;  land  in,  426-31;  gold 
standard,  509;  high  prices,  610; 
currency,  633 ;  banking,  677  ;  agri- 
culture, 704 ;  interest,  730-5  ;  over- 
flow of  capital  abroad,  738;  rail- 
ways, 743-5 ;  co-operation,  78^-8  ; 
land-tax,  819 ;  tithes,  845 ;  law  of 
inheritance,  890 


Escher,  Mr.,  of  Zurich,  109 

Europe,  2 ;  ancient  agriculture  in, 
14 ;  source  of  wealth  of  modem 
E.,  17 ;  temperate  regions,  102 ; 
security,  113 ;  market  for  Indian 
goods,  122 ;  population,  153,  159, 
161 ;  effective  desire  of  accumu- 
lation, 170 ;  cultivation,  179 ; 
property,  208 ;  laws,  227  ;  usage 
of  tenure,  245 ;  custom  of  prices, 
247 ;  farms,  270 ;  hoarding,  554 ; 
profit  and  savings,  731 ;  taxation 
of  land,  819 

Exchange,  the  operation  of,  88  ;  bills 
of,  515,  529,  613 

Exporto  and  Imports,  578,  611,  619 ; 
disturbances  of,  618,  624;  undis- 
turbed, 625  ;  taxes  on,  850-6 

P 

Fane,  Cecil,  898  n.,  905  n.,  914  n. 

Fawcett,  Prof.,  937 

Feugueray,  774,  780  w.,  781-2,  793 

Flanders,  18;  security,  114;  small 
farms  and  peasant-farming,  147-8  ; 
high  farming,  179  ;  crops,  265,  271- 
5,  280 ;  peasant  proprietors,  284 ; 
population,  291  ;  free  cities,  882 

Flemish  Husbandry,  treatise  on,  147  n. 

Florence,  metayers  near,  309-11 

Food,  importation  of,  193  ;  exports  of, 
195 

Foreign  exchanges,  612-18 

Fourierism,  204, 212  ;  examined,  213- 
16 

France,  agriculture,  31 ;  railways, 
144 ;  cattle,  148  n. ;  labour,  com- 
pared with  England,  150-2 ;  popu- 
lation, 153,  161 ;  cultivation,  182  ; 
Socialism,  204,  211 ;  bequest,  227, 
229  n. ;  trades,  236 ;  peasant  pro- 
prietors, 239 ;  agricultural  tenure, 
240,  260  n.,  278  ;  metayers,  306-7  ; 
food,  481 ;  silver  standard,  509  n. ; 
credit,  522 ;  assigruUs,  547 ;  trade, 
575  ;  bank  notes,  666 ;  agriculture, 
704 ;  co-operation,  783 ;  taxes,  820 ; 
law  of  inheritance,  890;  partner- 
ship laws,  900;  manufactures, 
900-2 

Frankfort,  laws  of  marriage,  354 

French  EconomisUs,  on  rent,  26 

Fullarton,  on  currency,  498,  500  n., 
537  ;  bank  circulation,  652-5,  668- 
70,  676 
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G 

Gbbhany,  medieval  free  towns,  18; 
wood-oatteiB,  34  ;  peasant  proprie- 
tors, 239  ;  northern  provinces,  252 ; 
cultivation  of  land,  260  n.,  264  n., 
267 ;  population,  291 ;  peasant 
class,  482 ;  trade  with,  575 ;  inter- 
national values  with,  584-606 ; 
co-operation,  783 

Gisquet,  co-operation,  77  n. 

Gladstone,  income-tax,  806  n. ;  taxa- 
tion, 871 

Godley,  J.  R.,  179  n. 

Gold  and  silver,  as  money  {q.v.), 
484  ;  as  commodities,  502,  607-11 ; 
their  distribution  in  commerce,  619- 
28  ;  their  cost  of  production  varies, 
629 

Government,  its  fimotions,  795-801 ; 
revenues  from  taxation  Iq.v.),  802  ; 
on  the  ordinary  functions  of,  con- 
sidered as  to  their  economical  effects, 
881-8;  further  effects,  889-915; 
interference  of,  916-40;  protection, 
917-26;  monopolies,  932;  combin- 
ations of  workmen,  933-9;  limits 
of  G.,  941-79;  laissez-faire, 
950 

Graduated  taxation,  806,  808 

Gray,  John,  on  money,  549 

Great  Britain,  coal-fields,  103  ;  farm- 
ing, 180  ;  emigration,  197  ;  landed 
proprietors,  231 ;  workmen,  239  n. ; 
emigration  for  colonisation  (q.v.), 
384  ;  land  value,  431 ;  credit,  521 ; 
agriculture,  704 ;  population,  704 ; 
tithes,  845 

Greece,  soldiers'  gains,  50  ;  sculptures 
of,  74 ;  its  colonies,  114 

Greeks,  ancient,  48,  104 

Guernsey,  peasant  farms,  276 


Hainattlt,  crops  in,  271 

Hanse  towns,  686,  882      « 

Hardenberg,  land  reforms,  334 

Hargreaves,  invention  of,  96 

Harlem,  Lake  of,  182 

Head,  Sir  George,  on  Guernsey,  276 

Holland,  cattle  in,  147  n. ;  low  rate 

of  interest,  173,  175  ;  fens  of,  185  ; 

crops  in,  265  ;  peasant  farms,  271 ; 

trade,  687  ;  profits,  884 
Holyoake,  784-8 


Howitt,  W.»  266 

Hubbard,  on  income-tax,  815  fu 

Huber,  Prof.,  780  n. 

Hume,  on  money,  496,  550-1 

Hungary,  20  n.,  252  n.,  738 


Income-tax,  806-17 ;  graduated,  806- 
10;  on  annuities,  811;  savings, 
813-17 ;  defined,  829-32 

Inconvertible  currency,  542-55,  634 

Increasing  returns,  703 

India,    13,    121 ;   small   towns,  122 
native   states,    173 ;    tenura,  240 
ryots,  243  ;  customs  in  tenure,  244 
land  tenure,  324-8 ;  high  interest 
on  loans,  409 

Industry,  extractive,  defined,  33; 
limited  by  capital  (g.v.)>  ^>  di^ 
tinction  between  I.  and  capital, 
64  ;  influence  of  the  progress  of  1. 
and  population  on  values  and  prioes, 
700-9  ;  influence  of  the  progress  of 
I.  and  population  on  rents,  pfofitB, 
and  wages,  710-24 

Inglis,  260 

Inheritance,  221 

Inquisition,  the,  940 

Interest,  defined,  406 ;  maricet  rate  of, 
411 ;  on  the  rate  of,  639-^;  sad 
loans,  639  ;  fluctuations,  641 ;  wu 
loans,  643  ;  rate  depends  on  capital 
loaned,  647 ;  value  and  price  dt 
funds  determined  by,  649;  lov 
interest,  732-3 
^International  trade,  574-606 

Ireland,  102;  farms  small,  145-4, 
180;  tenancy,  187;  emigrstioB. 
197;  landed  property,  232;  tenarr. 
318  ;  cottiers,  ib, ;  peasantry,  322- 
34 ;  proposed  reforms  in  cottier 
tenancy,  331-7  ;  low  wages,  419 : 
low  profits,  420;  emigration  for 
colonisation,  975 

Irish  peasantry,  56 ;  landowners,  234 ; 
cottier  tenants,  258 

Italy,  ancient,  16;  towns  in  medi- 
eval I.,  18;  security  in,  114: 
peasant  farming  in,  148,  239  ;  agri- 
cultural tenure,  240,  258,  260 ».; 
crops  in,  280;  peasant  farming. 
284 ;  metayers,  303,  307,  30B,  311. 
316 ;  peasant-class,  482 ;  ine  citkt 
of,  882 
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Jacob,  L.  H.,  on  serf  labour,  252 

Jamaica,  negroes,  105 

Japan,  life  in,  105  n. 

Jersey,  farms,  277 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  inheritanoe,  801 

Joint-stock  companies,  promote  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale,  137  ;  dis- 
advantages  of,  138-40 ;  with 
timited  liability,  642,  903 

Jones,  Prof.  R.,  on  serf  labour,  252 ; 
population,  288 ;  metayers,  307, 
310,  316 


Kay,  Ut.,  263  n.,  269,  270  n.,  271 ; 
population,  291,  354 


Laboub,  a  requisite  of  production 
{q.v.)t  22-9 ;  various  kinds  of  pro- 
ductive, 33--41 ;  unproductive,  44 ; 
three  classes  of,  47 ;  productive 
L.  defined,  48;  unproductive  L. 
defined,  49  ;  L.  depends  on  capital 
iq.v.),  79 ;  is  a  primaiy  requisite 
of  production,  101 ;  division  of 
L.,  116-18;  of  women,  119;  limited 
by  marketa,  130 ;  law  of  increase  of 
L.,  155-62 ;  the  produce  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  L.,  177  ; 
cost  of  L.,  420;  value  of,  450; 
cost  of  (again),  681,  691-4 
Labourers,  ^,  31 ;  effect  on,  of  change 
of  circulating  capital  {q.v.)  into  fixed 
capital,  94-9;  Italian,  French, 
English,  Swiss,  German,  Dutch, 
Sazon«  compared,  109-10;  prob- 
able future  of  the  labouring 
classes,  752-94 
Labourers,  Statute  of,  934 
Lacedsmon,  iron  money,  485 
Laing  [d.  1868],  on  productiveness, 
106  n. ;  on  peasant  proprietors, 
263-4,  289;  English  farmmg,  298 
f». ;  wages  on  the  Continent,  371 
Laing  [d.  1897],  on  Cornish  miners, 

766  n, 
Laisser /aire,  940,  950,  957 
Lancashire,  biUs  of  exchange,  519 
Land,  26,  74,  93,  108,  145,  155 ;  is 
a  requisite  of  production,  156 ;  law 
of  increase  of  production  from,  176 ; 


limited  quantity,  ib, ;  law  of  pro- 
duction from,  defined,  177  ;   pro- 
perty in,  231 ;  toxation  of,  818-21 
Latium,  258 
Lavergne,  Ldonoe  de,  154  n.,  266  n., 

285,  294,  295  n.,  298 
Leatham,  on  bill-circulation,  536  n. 
Leclaire,  and  co-operation,  768-70 
Legoyt,  on  population,  293  n.,  294 
Limited  Liability,  899 
Limited  Partnership,  900,  903 
Limousin,  metayers,  307,  308 
Lincolnshire  Wolds,  rent  of,  430 
Liverpool,  population,  352 
Loans,  war,  77  n.  {see  Interest) 
Lombardy,  cattle  in,  147  n. ;  peasant 
nroprietors,  264    n. ;    farmmg   in, 
265 ;  metayers,  308 
London,  post  office,  134 ;  population, 
352;    wages,    387;    the    Clearing 
House,  521 
Liibeck,  laws  of  marriage,  354 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  farming  in  America, 
179  n. ;  bequest  in  America,  229  n. 


M 

McCuLLOCH,  44 ;  peasant  farms,  271 
population,  288 ;  metayers,  307 
property,  747  ;  income-tax,  816  n. 
tax  on  cost  of  production,  837 

Machinery,  effects,  94,  742 

Madras,  land  tenure,  327 

Maine,  Ancient  Law^  222  n. 

Malthus,  67  n.,  156,  157  n.,  158  n.» 
160,  165,  349  n.,  351-2,  359,  365, 
376 ;    rediscovered  theory  of  rent, 
426  ;  on  over-^supply,  567,  662  ;  on 
measure  of  value,  668 ;  on  popula- 
tion, 747 

Manilla,  Chinese  co-operation,  771  n. 

Manufactures,  domestic,  64  n, ;  im- 
provements in,  108 

Margin  of  cultivation,  690,  716,  840 

Market  for  commodities  is  not  em- 
ployment of  labour  (g.v.)*  120 

Massachusetts,  229  n.,  907 

Mecklenburg,  laws  of  marriage,  363 

Mercantile  S3rstem,  2,  677,  918 

Metayers,  302;  defined,  303;  Adam 
Smith  on,  306 ;  Arthur  Toung  on, 
306 

Miohelet,  on  peasant  proprietors,  284 
n.,  300  n. 

Sifilan  decrees,  the,  112 

Milanese,  the,  metayers,  307 
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WSl,  James,  on  over-snpply,  562 ;  on 
international  trade  (g.t;.),  576;  in- 
oome-tax,  816  n. 

Mixter,  Prof.,  165  n. 

Money,  3,  54,  72;  defined,  483;  gold 
and  silver,  485 ;  a  commodity,  &8 ; 
its  value  depends  on  demand  and 
supply,  490;  TA,  and  prices,  496; 
M.  and  cost  of  production  (g.v.)> 
499-506 ;  coining,  501  ;  double 
standard,  507-10;  credit  (q.v,), 
511 ;  commercial  crisis,  561 ;  as 
an  imported  commodity,  607-11 ; 
bills  of  exchange,  612^-18;  its 
distribution  in  commerce,  619-23 ; 
M.  and  laws  of  value  (q.v.),  626; 
loans,  645 

Monopoly,  410,  449 

Mont^quieux,  482,  484 

Moravians,  the,  202 

Munich,  laws  of  marriage,  354 

Mushet,  Mr.,  on  Bank  restriction, 
554 


N 

Naples,  tenure,  245;  metayers, 
304  n. 

Napoleonic  wars,  77  n. 

National  Debt,  873-80 ;  paying  off, 
876-80 

Natural  objects,  as  requisite  of  pro- 
duction (q.v.),  22,  101 

Nature,  man's  power  over,  25 

Navigation  laws,  920 

New  England,  197,  229  n. 

New  York,  shipping,  908 

New  Zealand,  colonisation,  973 

Newmarch,  on  bill-circulation,  536  n. 

Newry,  tenant-right,  Ireland,  341 

Niebuhr,  on  peasant  farms,  276  n. 

Norway,  34;  population,  160,  290; 
peasant  proprietors,  239,  263 ;  laws 
of  marriage,  353 

0 

Olmsted,  on  slave  states,  251 

One-pound  notes,  656,  676 

Oriental    opulence,    belief    in,    12; 

famines  in  O.  coimtries,  19;  modem 

0.   society,  20 
Overstone,   Lord,  regulation  of  the 

currency,  656 
Owen,  Robert,  203,  773,  783 
Owenism,  202  n.,  210 


-Pai^atikate,  the,  peasant  proprietozs, 
266,  296  n. 

Paraguay,  Indians  in,  169,  212 

Parennin,  Father,  on  the  Chinese,  ITl 

Paris,  population,  153  n. ;  fanns  nesr, 
285,  296 ;  co-operation  in,  768 

Parliament,  railway  Acts,  98,  176 

Passy,  M.,  farms,  147  n.  ;  large  and 
sioall  farms,  152;  net  prodoK, 
153  n. ;  farming  in  France,  297 : 
metayers,  307  n. 

Peasant  proprietors,  256;  En^rbsh. 
257;  Swiss,  258-63 ;  Norway,  263: 
Flanders,  265;  Germany,  266-71; 
Belgium,  271-^;  the  CSiannd  Is- 
lands, 276-7;  France,  277-82; 
Arthur  Young  (q.v.),  283;  of  tlie 
Continent,  286 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  (his  Act  of  18441, 
651 

Piedmont,  smaQ  farms,  264  n. ;  me^ 
tayers,  303  n.,  308,  309;  co-open- 
tion,783 

Plummer,  783  n.,  784  n. 

Poland,  population,  195 ;  trade  with, 
576 ;  capital  in,  738 

Politics,  science  of,  891 

Poor  Law,  the,  84;  Report  (18401, 
109 ;  Engliah  poor  laws,  160 ;  Iroh 
poor  laws,  197 ;  Swiss,  262 :  new 
English,  f&. ;  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
365 ;  Poor  Law  (of  1834),  36S : 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  395 ;  Poor  Lftvs. 
967 

Population,  12,  120-1 ;  increase  of.. 
153, 156-61 ;  over-population.  191 ; 
peasantry  population*  288-96 : 
table  of  various  nations'  popo- 
lation,  293  n. ;  progress  of,  551 ; 
influence  of  Uie  progress  of  iitdnstry 
and  population  on  Talnes  uid 
prices,  700-9;  influence  of  the 
progress  of  industry  and  population 
on  rents  and  profita  and  waf^, 
710-24 

Possessions,  origin  of  inequality  erf.  10 

Prescription,  220 

Prices,  245  ;  retul  and  whoksale,  441. 
money  and,  524 ;  influence  of  cf«iit 
(q.v.),  523-41 ;  general  rise,  551 ; 
influence  of  industrial  progreas  or^ 
700-9 ;  speculators,  706-8 ;  fluctw- 
tions  from  supply,  709 

Production,  laws  of,  22-8  ;  the  tbre 
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requisites  of,  54,  101 ;  on  a  large 
and  on  a  small  scale,  132, 134,  130- 
7 ;  law  of  increase  of,  165 ;  the 
tkree  leqnisites  (again),  156,  163 ; 
law  of  P.  from  land  (g.v.),  177 ; 
cost  of  P.,  183 ;  laws  of  P.  from 
wealth  [q.v. ),  199 ;  cost  of  P.  (again), 
451, 453,  457-68  ;  progress  of,  561 ; 
joint  cost  of  P.,  570-3 ;  cost  of  P. 
(again),  700  ;  increase  of  P.,  capital 
and  population,  722  ;  improyements 
inP.,  735-6  ;  tax  on  cost  of  P.,  837 

Produotiye  agents,  on  what  their 
degree  of  prodaotiTeness  depends, 
101 ;  natural  advantages  of,  102 ; 
skilled  labour  in  using,  109; 
security,  113 

ProduotiTe  and  unproductiTe  labour, 
44-^        ^ 

Profit,  origin  of,  32 ;  P.  of  stock  de> 
fined,  164;  P.  of  capital,  462-4; 
extra  P.,  476 ;  part  d  production, 
477 

Profits,  405;  gross,  406;  lowest  rate 
possible,  407 ;  retail,  409 ;  vary, 
412;  custom  affects,  415;  causes 
determining  amount  of,  416;  the 
rate  of  P.  depends  on  wages,  419 ; 
tax  on  P.,  824-7 

Progress  of  society,  summed  up,  723- 
4 

Prpgressire  taxation,  806, 808 

Property,  private,  201;  P.  and 
European  nations,  ib. ;  P,  defined, 
218-21;  bequest  of,  222, 226 

Prussia,  serf  labour,  252;  peasant 
farms,  271 ;  landed  property  re- 
forms, 334;  marriage  laws,  354; 
currency  reform,  667 


Q 


QxTXTXLXT,  293n. 


Rax,  John,  129  n.,  165  n.,  166,  169f 

170,  172,  870  n.,  922 
Railway  Boaid,  946 
Rau,  Prof.,  on  small  farms,  152, 269, 

270 
Registration  of  land,  886 
Reichensperger,  Herr,  263  n»,  270 
Rent,  of  land,  26;  not  produotire, 

57  ;  cause  of,  422 ;  theo^  of,  425 ; 

some  agricultural  capital  pays  no 


R.,  427 ;  R.  and  profits,  429 ;  is 
not  part  of  cost  of  production, 
433,  468 ;  R.  in  relation  to  value, 
469-71;  law  of  R.,  472,  691; 
rents  rise,  712-14 ;  rents  faU,  717- 
20 ;  tax  on  house  and  ground  R., 
823-36 

Revans,  Mr.,  on  Irish  peasantry,  322 ; 
on  income-tax,  831     • 

Rhine  province,  269;  crops  in,  280, 
285 ;  division  of  farms,  298 

Ricardo,  80 ;  on  wages,  347 ;  on  rent, 
425,  432;  on  profits,  419;  on 
value,  452,  458-9,  461 ;  on  over- 
supply,  563 ;  on  international  trade, 
576;  on  gold  and  silver,  625;  on 
interest,  638 ;  on  taxes,  822 

Rickmansworth,  land  experiments  at, 
336  li. 

Roads,  value  of,  184 

Robinson,  on  Irish  Waste  Land 
Society,  337  n. 

Rochdale  Pioneers,  the,  784-8 

Romans,  the,  16,  50,  104,  114,  167, 
485 

Rusna,  emancipation  of  slaves  [1861], 
17 ;  com  from,  30 ;  state  of,  101, 
190,  195;  serf  labour,  252;  table 
of  various  populations,  293  n. ; 
trade  with,  575 ;  currency  reform, 
667  ;  capital  in,  697,  738 

Ryots,  243,  324 

S 

St.  Sdcosibm,  204 ;  examined,  212 

Saving,  defined,  70;  enriches  the  com- 
munity, 72,  728 

Savoy,  260  n. 

Saxony,  269 ;  peasant  farms,  271 ; 
laws  of  marriage,  353 

Say,  44, 45, 59 ;  on  demand  for  labour 
(9.v.)*iSL»  o^  divirion  of  labour, 
123;  Cours  d^Eeonomie  Politique 
Pratiqne^  ib.  n. ;  on  demand  and 
supply,  446;  on  over-supply, 
562 

Scotland,  farming,  95  n.,  102,  178, 
263  ;  colliers,  387  ;  banking,  677  ; 
agriculture,  704 ;  co  -  operation, 
783  n. 

Senior,  on  Continental  marriage  laws, 
353 ;  definition  of  profits,  &5 ;  on 
money,  505;  on  imports,  605;  on 
gold  and  silver  imports,  609;  taxes, 
842-5 
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Serfs,  origin  of,  17,  244;  unproduo- 
tiyeness  of  their  labour,  252; 
gradual  extinction,  253 

Sismondi,  on  capital,  67  n. ;  on 
property,  231  n, ;  on  peasant  pro- 
prietors, 258,  260  n.,  289 ;  on  me- 
tayers, 303,  304  n.,  311,  316  n.,  316 
n. ;  on  corporations,  355  n. ;  on 
populatioM,  375;  on  over-supply, 
557,  561>2  ;  on  usury,  926 

Slaney,  Mr.,  783,  906  n. 

Slavery,  249 ;  unproductive  labour  of, 
251 ;  in  America,  ib, ;  compared 
with  free  labour,  253 ;  negro 
S.  abolished  by  England,  Denmark, 
America,  the  Dutch  (by  1865), 
254  n, ;  still  allowed  by  Spain  in 
BrazU  and  Cuba  (1865),  255 

Slaves,  are  nob  wealth,  8 ;  Roman, 
17 ;  West  Indian  S.  ransomed 
[1834],  19 ;    how  maintained,  69  ; 

Eroperty  in,  236 ;  owned  by  the 
mdowners,  239 

Sleswick-Holstein,  239  n. 

Smith,  Adam,  2,  26,  67, 122-8 ;  joint- 
stock  companies,  140;  Malthus, 
165 ;  metayers,  305 ;  workmen, 
356  n. ;  on  difference  of  wages  in 
different  employments,  3S^97 ; 
retail  profits,  410;  value,  436-7, 
452,  566-8;  foreign  trade,  579; 
paper  money,  632 ;  interest,  638 ; 
capital,  726-7 ;  on  a  stationary 
state,  747;  taxation,  802;  tax 
on  wages,  828;  house-rent,  832; 
usuiy,  926,  928-9;  market-rate, 
937 

Socialism,  202  n.,  203 ;  examined, 
209-17,  792 

Spain,  190,  255 ;  trade  with,  583 ; 
capital  in,  738 ;  state  of,  940 

Spice  Islands,  Dutch  monopoly  in, 
449 

Statics  and  Dynamics  of  poUticiU 
economy,  695 

Stationary  state,  the,  746-^1 

Stein,  land  reforms,  334 

Supply,  defined,  445 ;  excess,  556-63  ; 
a  general  over-supply,  658-62 

Swan  River  Settlement,  65 

Sweden,  trade  with,  576 ;  currency 
reform,  667 

Switzerland,  239 ;  peasant  proprie- 
tors, 258,  265,  271 ;  population, 
291 ;  laws  of  marriage,  354 ;  trade 
with,  575  ;  co-operation,  783 


Taille,  883 

Taxation,  fallacies  of,  89;  geneni 
principles  of,  802-22 ;  equaUty  m. 
804,  813,  817 ;  of  land,  819 ;  com- 
parison between  direct  and  Indirec: 
T.,  864-72 

Taxes,  15,  57,  466 ;  income-T.,  80(>- 
17;  property  T.,  806-10;  oa 
profits,  savings,  and  land,  811-19; 
direct  T.,  823-36;  defined,  823; 
on  rents,  832-6;  on  commodities, 
837-^;  indirect  T.  defined,  837; 
tithes,  841;  duties,  847-^;  on 
imports  and  exports,  850-66 ;  mis* 
oellaneous  T.,  857-63 

Thaer,  on  peasant  proprietosB,  271 

Thornton,  on  peasant  proprietors, 
276;  on  English  peasantry,  348  «. : 
on  allotments,  371 ;  on  paper 
credit  (q.v.),  515,  519;  on  inter- 
national values,  696 

Thiirgau,  peasant-farms  in,  263 

Tithes,  incidence  of,  841;  see  alto 
Taxes 

Tooke,  on  com  prioes,  447  n. ;  on  the 
currency,  521  n. ;  on  credit,  533-5 : 
on  bills,  536  n. ;  on  prices,  654 ;  oo 
bank  credit,  648 ;  on  bank  circuli- 
tion,  652-5,  665 ;  on  money-prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  704 

Torrens,  on  international  trade  {q.v.)^ 
576  n,,  693  n. ;  regulation  of  tht 
currency,  657 

Trade,  international,  674-82;  d^ 
fined,  574;  fictitious  examples. 
574-8 ;  theories  of,  compared,  578- 
82;  international  values  in,  5S4- 
606 ;  equation  of  international  de 
mand,  law  of,  592,  600 ;  value  and 
cost  in,  604;  money  in  intematioDAi 
T.,  607-11 ;  bills  of  exchange.  613; 
law  of  international  T.,  621,  6^. 
free  T.,  701 

Turgot,  on  metayers,  307 

Tuscany,  farming  in,  179 ;  agricultural 
tenure,  240;  peasant  proprietoR. 
264  n. ;  metayers,  303, 304  n,,  311- 
16 


U 

Ulster,  tenant-right,  318,  320,  335  n- 

United  States,  the,  103,  162,  157  «.. 

168  n.,  179,  194,  220,  229,  239, 313. 
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430,  432,  656,  682,  721,  738,j907-8, 
921,  925  m0 

UnseUied  Questwne  of  PoliticeU  Eco- 
nomy, Essays  on  some,  48  n.  ^ 

Ural  Mountains,-  gold  mines,  485 

Uri,  laws  of  marriage,  355 

Usury,  926-30 

Utility,  45,  442 


Valub,  27 ;  defined,  437 ;  V.  and 
price,  439--40;  law  of  V.,  448; 
natural  V.,  452 ;  market  V.,  453-9 ; 
law  of  (again),  471 ;  theory  of  V., 
summary  of,  478-80;  money  V., 
488-98;  measure  of  V.,  564-8; 
peQuHar  cases  of  V.,  569-73  ;  inter- 
national v.,  583-606;  law  ^of 
international  V.,  622-7 

Venice,  686  i  ^ 

Vexin,  farms,  297 

Villerm^  on  French  labouren,  295  n. 

Villiaum^,  on  co-operation,  769, 777  n., 
778  n. 

Voluntary  system,  953,  977 

W 

Wabs,  Pays  de,  147  n.,  230 

Wages,  57,  253,  343-6;  W.  and 
population,  349-60 ;  popular  reme- 
dies for  low  W.,  361-2  ;  allotment 
system,  368 ;  Continental,  871 ; 
emigration,  384 ;  women's  W.  in 
factories,  400;  fixed  by  custom, 
403;  W.  depend  on  profits,  419, 
477 ;  low  W.  and  underselling,  684 ; 
law  of  W.,  688-9;  tax  on  W., 
827-9 

Wakefield,  on  co-operation,  116-17; 
on  colonisation,  121 ;  on  agricul- 
ture, 144-52 ;  his  system  of  emi- 
gration, 330,  382 ;  on  capital,  727, 


735 ;  on  protection,  925 ;  on  land 
in  Colonies,  965;  success  of  his 
colonisation  system,  972-4 

Walker,  G.,  on  currency,  673 

Warehousing  system,  867 

Watt,  inventor,  41 ;  effect  of  his  in- 
ventions, 193,  350 

Wealth,  1,  6,  9,  19,  47,  48,  74,  108 ; 
distribution  of,  200;  progressive 
state  of,  695-9 ;  stationary  state  of, 
746-51 

West,  Sir  £.,  on  theory  of  rent, 
425 

West  Indies,  ransom  of  slaves  in 
[1834],  19;  expenditure  in,  166; 
slaves  in,  240 ;  slave  population, 
250,  253 ;  Colonies,  685-6 

Westbury,  Lord,  887  n. 

Westmorland,  small  farmers,  257 

Wiltshire,  agricultural  labourers,  357 

Women,  work  of,  119;  efficiency  of, 
128;  wages  of,  400;  employments 
for,  401,  759-60,  959 

Wordsworth,  on  English  peasantry, 
257  n. 

Wiirtemberg,  peasant  proprietors, 
239  n, ;  laws  of  marriage,  353 


Young,  Arthur,  Travels  in^ France 
(1787-9),  278-82;  on  population, 
295  n. ;  on  metayers,  303  n. ;  on 
English  farmers,  306  ;  against  me- 
tayers, 306,  307,  308,  310 


Zbkindabs,  325-7 

Zurich,  workmen   at,    109;    peasant 

proprietors,     260,     262    n.,    269; 

weavers,  398 ;  manufacturers  and 

agiiculturists,    683 ;    co-operation, 
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